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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
WaahinffUm,  D.  C,  September  SO,  1918. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  the  eighty-seventh,  annual 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1918. 

THE  INDIAN'S  WAR  ACTIVITIES. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  affairs  of  the  Indian  Bureau  have  been 
interwoven  with  the  problems  of  the  war  and  its  grave  pending 
issues.  We  have  done  nothing  without  considering  its  {elation  to 
this  overshadowing  situation.  We  have  released  from  ^e  Indian 
Service,  for  transfer  to  more  direct  war  duty,  every  employee  who 
could  reasonably  be  spared,  observing  the  principle  that  no  man  who 
can  be  replaced  is  indispensable.  We  have  endeavored  to  give  the 
Indians  a  clear  understanding  of  their  relation  to  the  war  and  their 
part  in  its  prosecution,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  have  seen 
them  fall  in  line  with  marked  intelligence  and  inspiring  patriotism 
for  service  in  every  kind  of  activity  to  which  the  white  man  responds. 

They  have  signally  honored  themselves  and  their  country  by  enter- 
^  ing  some  branch  of  the  Army  or  Navy;  by  offering  their  money  in 
war  loans  to  the  Gtevernment;  by  increasing  the  product  of  the  coun- 
try's foodstuffs  and  complying  with  the  public  food  regulations;  by 
swelling  the  ranks  of  wage  earners  in  periods  of  labor  depletion; 
by  generous  and  eager  contributions  in  money  and  service  to  every 
phase  of  organized  relief. 

As  TO  Sepabate  Indian  Obganizations. — ^Early  in.  the  period 
covered  by  this  report,  I  dissented  from  proposed  encouragement  of 
separate  units  of  Indian  soldiers  in  the  Anny  as  not  in  harmony  with 
our  plan  for  developing  the  Indian's  citizenship  and  said: 

We  want  to  make  him  a  vital  part  of  our  national  life  and  have  him  feel  that  he  is, 
but  I  doubt  ii  that  thought  can  be  properly  upheld  by  encouraging  a  racial  recognition 
in  defense  of  a  common  cause.  It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  our  American  civiliza- 
tion is  to  have  a  profound  influence  upon  European  conditions.  It  may  yet  be  the 
leading  power  to  rescue  some  of  the  Old  World  peoples  from  medievalism.  If  so,  we 
must  retain  in  its  definition  larger  than  anything  else,  the  word  "Unity." 

1  want  the  Indian  to  go  into  this  conflict  as  the  equal  and  comrade  of  every  man  who 
asBails  autocracy  and  ancient  might,  and  to  come  home  with  a  new  light  in  bi^  face  and 
a  clearer  conception  of  the  democracy  in  which  he  may  participate  and  prosper.    I 
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led,  therefore,  that  hie  logical  and  inevitable  place  ia  shoulder  to  ehoulder  with  the 
white  man,  that  his  rights  and  duties  are  there,  and  that  our  obligations  are  due  him 
in  that  relation  to  the  end  that  he  shall  receive  under  like  discipline  the  same  respect 
and  consideration  given  to  other  soldiers.  I  think  we  should  give  q>ecial  care  to  the 
maintenance  ol  this  military  relation  and  see  to  it  that  the  young  Indian  seedier  feels 
no  discrimination.  I  think  the  best  military  status  for  the  Indian  ii  with  the  oigani- 
zations  of  white  soldiers,  where  under  the  usual  Army  discipline  the  benefits  are  meae- 
mrably  reciprocal,  with  a  definite  educational  advantage  to  the  Indian.  The  military 
segregation  of  the  Indian  is  altogether  objectionable.  It  does  not  afford  the  assodft- 
tional  contact  he  needs  and  is  unfavonble  to  his  preparation  for  citizenship. 

My  personal  observation  when  visiting  cantonments  and  reports  to  me  show  that 
the  Indians  are  making  remarkably  good  soldiers,  and  I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  they 
are  placed  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  are  Indians.  This  mingling  of  the  In- 
dian with  the  white  soldier  ought  to  have,  as  I  believe  it  will,  large  influence  in  moving 
him  away  from  tribal  relations  and  toward  civilization. 

From  the  standpoint  here  suggestively  stated,  to  which  other  reasons  mi^t  be 
added.  I  regard  it  as  inadvisable  to  call  a  council  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  sentiment 
by  agitational  appeals  to  the  Indians  in  the  direction  of  separate  military  units,  but 
that  on  all  leservations  and  at  Indian  schools  on  and  off  reservations  throughout  the 
service  and  arnoi^  Indians  everywhere,  the  spirit  of  patriotiBm  and  loyalty  shoaKd  be 
taught  and  emphasized,  and  that  all  Indians  acceptable  under  military  regulations 
should  be  encouraged  to  enlist  in  some  organization  of  the  regular  establishment. 

Reoistbatiok. — ^The  registration  arranged  for  June  5,  1918,  of 
Indians  who  became  21  years  of  age  since  June  5,  1917,  was  con- 
ducted as  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  cooperation  of  the  superin- 
tendents with  the  State  authorities,  which  proved  to  be  the  most 
expeditious  and  least  expensive,  and  was  acceptable  to  the  Provost 
Marshal  General,  as  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph  from  his 
letter  to  me  of  May  2,  1918,  outlining  the  necessary  preliminaries: 

The  rules  tor  conducting  the  registraticm  of  Indians  are  not  to  be  inflexible,  and 
much  will  be  left  to  your  discretion  and  judgment.  Remembering  the  effective  man- 
ner in  which  your  oiganization  conducted  the  registration  last  June,  it  is  the  dia- 
position  of  this  office  to  leave  the  details  of  the  forthcoming  registration  entirely  in 
your  hands. 

The  registration  of  the  Indians  has  been  generally  very  successful, 
notwithstanding  the  currency  of  one  or  two  news  items  to  the  con- 
trary, which  may  never  be  fully  overtaken  by  corrected  reports. 
There  has  been  practicaUy  no  resistance,  except  through  misunder- 
standing, and  no  conditions  have  arisen  obstructive  to  the  intent 
of  the  conscription  act. 

Considerable  uncertainty  arose  in  connection  with  the  first  registra- 
tion as  to  what  constitutes  Indian  citizenship,  and  while,  usually, 
the  question  of  citizenship  is  an  individual  one  involving  a  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  in  each  case,  the  situation  was  later  much 
clarified  by  furnishing  superintendents  with  the  following  general 
rules  for  use  in  doubtful  cases: 

I.  Indians  whose  trust  or  restrictive  fee  patents  are  dated  prior  to  May  8,  1906,  aie 
dtizew  by  virtue  of  section  6  ol  the  act  of  Febmaiy  8^  1887  (24  Stat.  1^  388). 
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II.  Indians  whose  trust  or  restrictive  fee  patents  are  dated  May  8,  1906,  car  subse- 
quent thereto  and  who  have  received  patents  in  fee  for  their  allotments  are  citizens 
by  virtue  of  said  section  6  of  the  act  of  February  8, 1887,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May 
8, 1906(34<Stat.  L.,182). 

III.  Section  6  of  the  act  of  February  8, 1887,  both  before  and  after  its  being  amended 
by  the  act  of  May  8,  1906,  provided  that: 

"Every  Indian  bom  within  the  teiiitorial  limits  of  the  United  States  who  has 
voluntarily  taken  up,  within  said  limits,  his  residence  separate  and  apart  from  any 
tribe  of  Indians  therein,  and  has  adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  of  such  citizens   *   *   *." 

IV.  The  solicitor  of  this  department  has  held  that  where  Indian  parents  become 
citizens  upon  allotment  their  minor  children  became  citizens  with  them,  and  that 
children  bom  subsequent  thereto  were  bom  to  citizenship. 

Army  and  Navy  Accessions. — In  my  last  annual  report  I  oould 
not  give  with  much  certainty  the  number  of  Indians  in  war  service. 
Later  a  systematic  effort  was  made  to  procure  reliable  data  as  to  the 
number  enrolled  for  active  duty  by  enlistment  and  draft,  which  is 
still  incomplete,  but  sufficient  for  a  close  approximation,  and  justifies 
an  estimate  of  8,000  Indians  now  in  training  or  actually  in  some 
branch  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Of  this  number  approximately 
6,500  are  in  the  Army,  1,000  in  the  Navy,  and  500  in  other  military 
work.  It  is  also  significant  that  fully  6,000  of  these  entered  by  enlist- 
ment. Moreover,  it  should  go  into  the  record  that  many  Indians 
from  our  northern  reservations  enrolled  in  Canadian  military  oi^an- 
izations  before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States.  I  am 
perfecting  as  rapidly  as  possible  this  roster,  the  work  of  which  has 
brought  me  into  intimate  touch  with  many  of  our  Indian  soldiers 
whose  letters  from  cantonments  or  abroad  are  full  of  interest  and 
in  unpretentious  language  sound  a  note  of  steadfast  courage,  opti- 
mism, and  a  broadened  view  of  the  great  events  in  which  they  mingle. 
Letters  reaching  me  from  abroad  show  that  the  Indians,  some  of  them 
from  "blanket''  tribes,  are  acquiring  a  better  use  of  English,  and 
even  learning  French.  They  also  note  the  methods  of  foreign 
agriculture  and  the  intensive  economies  of  peasant  Ufe,  and  are  thus 
students  of  conditions  more  or  lees  appUcable  to  their  own  occupar 
tions.  Considering  the  large  nmnber  of  old  and  infirm  Indians  and 
others  not  acceptable  under  the  draft,  leaving  about  33,000  of  military 
eligibility,  I  regard  their  representation  of  8,000  in  camp  and  actual 
warfare  as  furnishing  a  ratio  to  population  unsurpassed,  if  equaled,  by 
any  other  race  or  nation.  I  am  very  proud  of  their  part  in  this  war. 
They  have  placed  themselves  in  a  concrete  and  vital  relation  to  the 
Government  imder  whose  protection  they  Uve  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  which  they  are  destined  to  participate,  and  have  entered  a 
school  of  rugged  experience  that  can  not  fail  to  fit  them  more  thor- 
oughly for  the  service  and  the  competition  of  civil  life.    The  day 
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is  not  beyond  my  vision  when  the  brain  and  soul  of  him  whose  ances- 
tors dwelt  in  this  land  before  the  white  man  dreamed  of  its  existence 
shall  find  illustrious  expression  in  the  order  and  liberty  and  power  of 
our  national  greatness. 

I  reluctantly  withhold  a  detailed  account  of  the  many  instances 
of  tribal  and  personal  patriotism  and  of  individual  valor  and  achieve- 
ment by  our  Indian  soldiers  in  the  service  of  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  that  came  to  my  attention  during  the  year,  for  no 
record  here  would  seem  fittingly  impartial  that  did  not  include  the 
hundreds  of  noteworthy  and  authenticated  incidents  on  the  reserva- 
tioU;  in  the  camps,  and  in  France  that  have  been  almost  daily 
recounted  in  the  public  prints.  The  complete  story  would  be  a 
voluminous  narration  of  scenes,  episodes,  eloquent  appeal,  stirring 
action,  and  glorious  sacrifice  that  might  better  be  written  into  a 
deathless  epic  by  some  master  poet  bom  out  of  the  heroic  travail  of 
a  world-embattlecl  era. 

Liberty  Bonds. — Hardly  less  important  than  the  man  with 
a  gun  is  the  man  with  a  bond.  The  Indians  on  the  reservations 
ineligible  for  enlistment  or  draft  were  prompt  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  needs  in  all  the  operations  of  warfare.  Last  year  I 
reported  that  their  subscriptions  to  the  first  issue  of  liberty  bonds 
amounted  to  $4,607,850.  Subscriptions  to  the  second  issue  were 
$4,392,750,  and  to  the  third  issue  $4,362,300.  They  are  only  such 
results  as  are  known  to  the  various  field  superintendencies  and 
reported  by  them.  However,  I  have  enough  reliable  information 
from  numerous  sources  to  show  that  many  subscriptions  were  made 
through  banking  channels  in  localities  where  the  Indians  quite 
generally  have  acquired  citizenship  or  have  no  fiscal  relation  with  a 
reservation,  official  report  of  which  did  not  reach  this  bureau,  and  I 
am  sure  that  a  conseivative  estimate  of  such  additions  to  the  list 
would  raise  the  grand  total  to  $15,000,000,  or  a  per  capita  subscrip- 
tion of  approximately  $50.  It  is  true  that  the  moneys  thus  invested 
were  largely  individual  trust  funds  drawing  a  rate  of  interest  less 
or  nor  exceeding,  the  rate  of  the  bond,  but  the  subscriptions  were 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Indians  and  were  a  true  index 
of  their  sentiment.  The  equivalent  of  a  $50  liberty  bond  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  Indian  race  in  the  United  States  at 
the  close  of  our  first  year  in  the  war  needs  little  conmient.  It  speaks 
for  itself.  It  writes  itself  indelibly  into  American  histoiy  and  into 
the  annals  of  all  progress;  it  is  an  expression  of  patriotic  allegiance 
to  the  right  side  of  a  contest  involving  the  fate  of  humanity,  as  ex- 
traordinary as  it  is  gratifying. 

In  all  these  transactions  I  have  been  amazed  by  the  wonderful 
and  spontaneous  fidelity  of  the  Indian  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
Nation,  as  well  as  his  ready  appreciation  of  a  desirable  investment. 
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The  promise  of  thrift  and  the  saving  habit  as  a  coordinate  feature 
of  his  response  to  oiu*  present  colossal  needs  is  a  most  encouraging 
evidence  of  growth  toward  the  principle  of  self-support,  so  essential 
to  his  stability  and  progress  as  a  citizen.  I  have  had  ocdtsion  to 
say  that  man  has  no  stronger  element,  when  properly  developed, 
than,  the  disposition  to  acquire  property,  own  a  home,  and  be  a 
substantial  factor  in  society,  and  I  hail  this  growing  manifestation 
in  Indian  life  as  a  sure  basis  for  the  strong  and  trustworthy  citizen- 
ship to  which  our  efforts  are  directed. 

Red  Cross  Wobk. — The  cooperation  of  the  Indians,  young  and 
old,  with  the  Red  Cross  and  other  agencies  for  war  relief  developed 
during  the  year  into  a  most  important  factor  of  philanthrophy.  In 
many  instances  the  Indians  inaugurated  with  but  little  outside 
assistance,  lively  campaigns  for  fxmds  through  social  gatherings, 
auction  sales  of  contributions,  and  various  community  activities. 

The  reports  coming  from  the  different  Indian  schools  and  field 
workers  show  little  more  than  a  fragment  of  the  relief  work  done  by 
the  Indians,  for  the  reason  that  lai^e  numbers  in  locaUties  near 
towns  and  white  communities  affiliated  with  local  chapters  in  gifts 
of  both  money  and  service,  of  which  only  estimates  are  at  hand,  but 
it  is  known  that  on  many  reservations  practicaDy  every  adult  sub- 
scribed a  Red  Cross  membership  fee  or  more.  The  actual  data 
received  justifies  a  report,  in  round  numbers,  of  10,000  Indian  Red 
Cross  memberships,  100,000  hospital  garments,  knitted,  and  miscella- 
neous supplies.  Some  500  Christmas  boxes  were  sent  from  the 
boarding  schools,  where  the  students  are  very  proud  of  their  soldier 
representatives.  The  lai^er  schools  collected  "Students*  Friend- 
ship War  Funds"  aggregating  thousands  of  dollars,  and  in  many 
cases  cooidinated  their  relief  activities  with  the  vocational  outlines 
of  the  course  of  study. 

Although  it  woidd  be  gratifying  to  swell  the  above  estimates,  as 
assuredly  could  be  done,  with  complete  data,  I  am  content  with  the 
prevailing  situation  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Indians  are 
largely  mingling  their  efforts  with  the  whites  and  are  glad  to  do  their 
work  for  the  great  good  it  accomplishes  rather  than  from  a  spirit  of 
racial  emulation.  There  is  thus  the  same  union  of  purpose,  opportu- 
nity, and  service  in  the  doing  of  great  and  unselfish  things  that 
prevails  in  the  fighting  ranks  and  that  knits  together  all  our  higher 
interests  as  Americans. 

The  limits  of  this  report  could  be  easily  filled  with  matters  of  rele- 
vant inteiest.    A  few  incidents  only  are  given. 

The  championship  in  knitting  has  been  geneially  conceded  to 
Mrs.  Sarah  Valandre,   an  Indian  of  a  South  Dakota  reservation, 
who  began  a  soldiei's  sweater  at  2  p.  m.  and  completed  the  garment, 
which  was  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  at  10.30  the  same  evening. 
g2e07*— lira  191&— VOL  2 2 
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The  Indians  often  write  letters  to  the  superintendent,  accompany- 
ing their  donations.  One  of  them  begins:  ''I  inclose  here  $5  to  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  great  organization  of  mercy  whose  activities 
know  no  bound  in  territory,  no  limit  in  service."' 

A  superintendent  in  Utah  reports  511  subscribing  members  among 
the  Ute  Indians,  with  total  subscriptions  of  S4,980.  At  a  public 
gathering  on  this  jurisdiction,  among  the  scores  who  lifted  hands  as 
contributors,  was  an  old  woman  of  75  years  who  spread  all  fingers 
of  one  hand.  The  superintendent,  understanding  that  one  finger 
meant  a  sign  to  give  $10*,  recorded  her  for  $50.  A  few  days  later, 
when  she  limped  to  the  agency  to  fill  out  her  Red  Cross  card,  she  was 
indignant  at  the  amount  and  explained  through  an  interpreter  that 
she  meant  S500.  ''.But,"  said  the  superintendent,  ''you  have  only 
$513  to  your  credit.*'  Quickjy  came  the  answer,  "$13  left?  That's 
enough  for  me."  Another  superintendent  reports:  '* Three  Indians 
have  each  contributed  a  steer  which  sold  for  $70,  a  total  of  $210,  to 
the  Red  Cross." 

On  a  small  reservation  far  north,  where  the  winters  are  long  and 
severe  and  the  Indian  must  struggle  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  more 
than  $1  per  capita  for  every  adult  wa3  paid  in  cash  for  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  war-relief  purposes.  In  the  far  Southwest,  where  the 
parched  deseit  gives  scant  returns  and  sheep  raising  is  the  chief 
means  of  support,  many  of  the  Indians  have  each  promised  a  fleece 
of  wool  for  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  superintendent  plans  the  spinning 
of  this  wool  and  knitting  it  into  socks,  sweaters,  etc.,  by  the  Indian 
women.  In  a  Montana  district,  where  the  Indians  are  nearly  all 
fullbloods,  they  volxmtarily  held  meetings  and  each  one  who  had  a 
growing  wheat  crop  promised  to  donate  one  sack  of  wheat  for  war- 
relief  work.  On  another  reservation  where  the  Indians  are  very 
poor  and  have  little  ready  money  they  donated  an  abundance  of 
handsome  bead  work  and  other  curios  to  be  sold  for  the  Red  Cross. 

One  of  the  smaller  schools  in  Oklahoma  reports: 

Our  school  has  afiiliated  with  the  county  chapter  of  the  Junior  Red  CroeB  and  has 
a  working  organization  of  176  members,  being  the  total  enrollment  of  the  school. 
Wednesday  evening  of  each  week  and  such  other  time  as  can  be  spared  is  devoted 
to  making  Red  Cross  supplies. 

The  lady  superintendent  of  one  of  the  boarding  schools  for  girls 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma  on  her  request  was  author- 
ized to  introdilce  Red  Cross  work  as  a  regular  feature  of  domestic- 
science  training  and  has  accomplished  splendid  results.  From  her 
full  report  the  following  is  gleaned: 

Our  girls  are  deeply  interested  in  all  war  work  and  respond  so  readily  to  our  requests 
for  additional  garments.  Several  supervised  periods  are  given  the  girls  each  week  to 
insure  a  certain  output  of  knitted  articles.  Then  the  interest  is  kept  up  by  means 
of  parties  held  by  the  various  teachers,  and  at  which  time  Hooverized  refreshments 
play  an  important  part 
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The  very  small  girls  kmt  up  the  sciape  of  yam  into  refugee  caps,  afghan  squares, 
etc.  Also  they  utilize  the  scraps  from  the  hospital  garmeuts  making  quilt  blocks. 
Larger  scraps  are  used  (or  small  underskirts  for  the  refugees.  The  lesson  in  thrift  in 
this  one  feature  is  invaluable  to  us.  Gun  wipers  have  been  cut  by  the  hundred. 
Prizes  have  been  offered  for  activities  to  stimulate  interest. 

Small  Red  Gross  dolls  have  been  made  and  sold  for  our  fund.  These  the  children 
enjoyed  making  and  selling.  Each  month  children  write  letters  to  their  guardians, 
in  which  they  send  report  cards.  They  ask  earnestly  that  money  be  sent  to  them  that 
they  may  take  part  in  this  great  war.  Their  letters  show  their  enthusiasm  and 
patriotism. 

We  are  reading  ''Red  Cross  Stories,*'  and  our  children  will  all  leave  us  with  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  how  the  Red  Cross  began,  its  struggle  and  success.  This  line 
of  thought  is  kept  before  our  girls  and  teachers  continually  and  if  in  no  other  way 
than  by  absorption,  they  will  surely  get  the  spirit  of  and  necessity  for  this  war  work. 

We  are  not  willing  for  our  girls  to  go  back  home  and  sit  with  folded  hands  all  summer, 
so  the  plan  of  giving  personal  letters  of  introduction  to  girls  efficient  with  the  needle 
to  be  handed  the  heads  of  Red  Cross  chapters  in  their  cpmmunity  will  be  carried  out. 

Regular  flag  salutes  are  given  on  the  campus  and  in  the  dining  room.  The  Red 
Cross  has  strengthened  our  heads,  hearts,  and  hands,  and  has  brought  to  us  just  the 
lesson  wc  have  so  badly  needed — the  lesson  of  service  and  thrift. 

An  interesting  account  comes  from  a  northern  Minnesota  reserva- 
tion, where  it  is  believed  the  first  Indian  Red  Cross  auxiliary  was 
started  in  the  spring  of  1917,  in  the  course  of  which  the  president  of 
the  auxiliary  says: 

There  was  no  spectacular  coming  of  hundreds  of  Indians  to  unite  in  the  then  almost 
unknown  work  of  the  Red  Cross.  One  Indian  woman  was  present  at  the  first  meeting 
and  has  since  been  most  faithful  in  her  efforts.  Week  after  week  the  little  band  of 
women  met  .and  carried  on  the  Work  assigned  them.  Week  after  week  the  cautious 
Indian  women  came  and  took  part  in  the  work,  until  at  the  end  of  nine  months  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  are  Indians.  The  auxiliary  numbers  48,  and  this  from  a  com- 
munity of  less  than  a  hundred  adults.  Some  of  these  women  have  walked  to  the 
weekly  meeting  place  across  the  ice  from  Old  Agency  when  the  temperature  was 
20^  below  zero.  They  have  sewed  on  hospital  shirts  and  socks  and  learned  to  knit 
the  various  garments  just  as  their  white  sisters  of  the  cities  have  done.  The  most 
remarkable  and  encouraging  part  of  the  Indian  work  is  that  it  has  been  one  of  in- 
creasing personal  interest  and  continued  activity. 

One  evening  recently  an  Indian  and  his  wife,  living  17  miles  away,  came  to  the 
home  of  the  treasurer  and  inquired  about  the  work  being  done,  the  woman  bringing 
her  dollar  for  membership,  saying,  ''I  want  to  do  something  for  my  country." 

I  can  not  refrain  from  this  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  Indians 
in  Red  Cross  work,  although  it  can  give  little  more  than  an  intima- 
tion of  their  wide-spread  and  open-hearted  response  to  the  sacred 
appeal  which  more  than  anything  else  tells  the  diflFerence  between 
the  civilization  of  a  free  people  and  the  barbaric  cruelties  of  autocracy. 
Among  the  compensations  coining  to  the  Indian  from  the  war  is  the 
one  he  has  already  accepted,  viz,  that  the  great  principles  and  ideals 
that  are  worthy  of  a  trained  warrior's  daring  are  one  with  the  divine 
impulse  to  do  good  and  help  others;  that  the  cool  bravery  of  his 
son  in  the  trench  and  the  gentle  ministry  of  his  daughter  in  a  Red 
Cross  hospital  are  the  sublime  coordination  of  human  service  to  the 
highest  end. 
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Four-Minute  Service. — Early  in  February,  1918,  I  issued  in- 
structions to  all  superintendents  to  participate  so  far  as  possible  as 
four-minute  men  in  the  campaign  for  the  sale  of  war  savings  certifi- 
cates, furnishing  them  with  appropriate  bulletins  and  literature. 
This  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion whose  representatives  found  it  dijKcult  to  reach  many  of  our 
reservations  and  schools  situated  some  distance  from  the  towns 
where  they  were  scheduled  to  speak.  The  plan  was  generally  suc- 
cessful and  developed  much  interest  among  the  Indians,  both  adults 
and  the  children  in  the  schoo.s,  tod  the  sale  of  war  savings  stamps 
grew  into  large  proportions  among  those  of  limited  means.  Stamps 
were  in  many  instances  purchased  from  individual  and  imrestricted 
fimds  representing  the  actual  earnings  of  the  purchasers  who  thus 
evinced  a  special  inclination  to  save  and  acquire  an  interest-bearing 
investment.  They  were  usually  purchased  through  the  postmaster, 
or  other  agency  provided  for  their  sale,  and  held  by  the  Indians 
themselves.  It  is  not  practicable  to  submit  a  definite  report  of 
these  sales,  but  returns  from  the  field  service  generally  show  a  wide- 
spread and  growing  demand  for  '*baby  bonds,'*  and  a  feeling  that 
their  purchase  is  a  patriotic  ''bit"  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Cooperative  Agriculture. — It  was  our  purpose  throughout  the 
year  to  place  all  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits  of  the  Indians 
upon  a  war-winning  basis,  and  in  correspondence  with  superintendents 
upon  spring  farming  operations  for  1918,  I  said  in  part: 

I  assume  that  you  have  already  done  much  preliminary  work  among  the  Indians 
for  the  coming  planting  season,  and  feel  sure  that  you  will  join  me  in  the  purpose  to 
make  last  year's  campa%n  for  increased  production  on  Indian  land  only  the  beginning 
of  a  much  more  successful  one  this  year.  The  results  of  the  previous  year  were 
very  gratifjring,  but  the  demands  upon  us  have  increased.  The  industrial  welfare  of 
the  Indian  is  itself  a  perpetual  call  to  improve  upon  each  preceding  year;  not  by  at- 
tempting too  much,  but  by  handling  intelligently  and  intensively  as  much  land  as 
means  and  equipment  will  justify.  I  urge  vou  to  impress  upon  the  Indians  that  any- 
thing less  than  this  is  not  successful  farming.  Keep  it  before  them  as  convincingly  aa 
you  can  that  the  farmer  or  stock  grower  who  does  well  is  alwajrs  trying  to  do  a  little 
better. 

Again,  our  international  demands  promise  to  be  much  more  extraordinary  than 
hitherto.  Our  soldiers  are  going  to  the  front.  They,  with  the  armies  and  all  the 
people  of  our  allies,  must  be  fed.  Oiur  fields  are  not  overrun  and  laid  waste  by  the 
enemy.  The  yielding  capacity  of  our  acres  should  be  larger  than  ever.  The  troops 
we  send  abroad  increase  rather  than  lessen  our  obligations  to  produce  subsistence  for 
export.  We  are  this  year  confronted  by  a  more  exacting  emergency  than  ever  before 
and  every  productive  energy  should  respond  to  the  utmost.  The  loyalty  of  the 
Indians  has  called  forth  the  strongest  praise  everywhere.  Thousands  of  them  have 
entered  active  military  service.  I  can  not  doubt  that  those  on  the  reservations  are 
equally  patriotic  and  will  give  full  proof  of  it  by  making  every  unused  acre  of  land  a 
war-winning  factor  in  addition  to  supplying  food  and  forage  for  home  supply.  Agri- 
culture, industry,  labor  everywhere  must  lift  this  year  every  ounce  that  it  can  carry, 
not  only  for  the  actual  and  physical  needs  of  the  present,  but  for  ideals  and  principles 
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sacred  and  eaeential  in  our  national  life,  and  the  Indians  muet  and  will  gladly  do 
their  part. 

Therefore,  I  urge  with  increased  emphasis  that  your  season's  campaign  be  well  and 
aggressively  organized.  I  need  hardly  add  to  your  experience  the  suggestion  for  an 
unfedtering  follow-up  plan  of  work  and  supervision,  the  pivotal  featuies  of  \\hichwill, 
of  course,  consist  (I)  in  getting  the  employees  and  Indians  to  see  the  situation  as  it  is, 
and  in  arousing  their  responsibility  as  faithful  promoters  of  their  own  interests  and 
as  patriotic  Americans  willing  to  match  at  home  the  loyal  zeal  and  purpose  of  those 
on  the  sea  or  battle  fields  of  Europe,  and  (2)  by  leaving  nothing  practicable  undone 
in  providing  the  necessary  means  and  equipment,  such  as  seeds,  implements,  and 
other  supplies,  for  accomplishing  the  desired  result. 

Notwithstanding  the  war  loss  to  our  Service  of  many  valuable 
farmers  and  stockmen,  causing  a  shortage  of  supervision  still  unsup- 
pliedy  there  was  last  year  a  lai^e  increase  of  acreage  cultivated  by 
the  Indians,  often  doubling  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Many  also 
made  a  beginning  in  a  small  way,  producing  enough  for  their  own 
needs  and  a  little  more.  Many  others  exchanged  their  wandering 
habits  for  more  settled  farming  purposes.  A  quickened  impulse  for 
home  building  appeared  on  many  reservations.  Greater  preparation 
than  ever  was  made  for  exhibits  at  Indian  and  State  fairs  and  interest 
in  the  canning  and  preservation  of  vegetables  greatly  increased. 
The  Indians  became  conspicuously  more  interested  in  the  better 
methods  of  stock  growing,  the  improvement  of  breeds,  proper  pas- 
turage, winter  feeding,  and'  protection,  and  adequate  water  supply. 
Many  of  them  are  the  rivabof  the  most  successful  white  stock  growers. 
Although  handicapped  in  some  sections  by  severe  drought,  the  Indians 
last  year  responded  with  splendid  interest  and  unprecedented  results 
that  show  not  only  a  steady  progress  but  motives  of  aroused  patriot- 
ism and  a  comprehension  of  the  supreme  war  demands  upon  all  our 
productive  resources. 

The  Labob  Sftuation. — In  order  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  the  aims  and  efforts  under  Federal  direction  for  providing  ade- 
quate labor  for  all  lines  of  productive  emplo3rment,  I  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  all  reservation  superintendents  early  in 
April,  and  said,  in  part: 

Sufficient  labor  for  all  our  productive  and  industrial  demands  is  an  instant  and 
growing  need.  The  casual  reader  knows  how  all  belligerent  nations  abroad  have  been 
caught  in  the  clutch  of  the  labor  problem;  how  their  women  and  children,  their  old 
folks  and  cripples  have  had  to  help  farm  the  fields  and  work  in  factories;  how  adjacent 
neutral  countries  are  pinched  by  the  scarcity  of  toilers  in  domestic  activities.  We 
are  now  facing  a  similar  situation,  and  the  causes  are  clear  without  graphic  descrip- 
tion. We  must  fill  the  places  of  our  sturdy  fellows  who  are  in  the  trenches  or  on  their 
way  there.  We  must  increase  immensely  our  normal  products  for  food  and  clothing 
to  satirfy  export  demands,  besides  creating  extraordinary  supplies  for  actual  warfare. 
These  things  are  obvious  without  statistics.  We  face  a  labor  shortage  in  certain  areas 
and  occupations  and  we  should  drive  a  wedge  of  workers  into  that  condition  wherever 
it  is  found.    The  Indian  Service  must  help  do  this  as  far  as  possible. 
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As  should  be  expected,  agriculture  will  feel  first  and  most  the  shrinkage  in  labor, 
for  in  addition  to  its  contributions  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  many  farm  laborers  are 
attracted  to  industrial  centers  by  higher  wages.  Farming  enterprises  in  various 
sections  need  Indian  labor,  and  the  Indians,  if  not  profitably  occupied  with  their 
own  allotments  or  otherwise,  need  this  employment.  They  need  any  employment 
that  will  associate  them  with  the  white  man's  operations  in  farming  and  live-fltock 
interests  or  other  successful  vocations.  They  should  also  have  every  encouragement 
to  respond  from  patriotic  motives  to  the  labor  demands  of  the  country. 

It  is  very  important  that  there  be  no  idlers  or  intermittent  workers  among  the  able- 
bodied  adult  Indians  this  year  when  every  ounce  of  productive  energy  is  needed  tm  a 
war-winning  factor,  and  I  feel  assured  that  I  can  count  on  your  prompt  cooperation 
in  this  matter  with  a  view  of  determining  approximately  the  number  of  Indians  on 
your  reservation  who  can  be  spared  for  work  in  other  localities  and  the  probable 
number  of  such  Indians  who  can  be  induced  to  accept  emplojrment  at  reasonable  wages. 
In  arriving  at  your  estimates,  I  do  not  want  you  to  overlook  the  importance  of  our 
duty  to  induce  the  Indian  to  cultivate  his  own  land,  engage  in  the  raising  of  stock,  or 
in  some  other  productive  occupation. 

Having  in  mind  that  at  most  of  the  nonreservation  schools,  a 
number  of  which  give  the  advanced  courses  in  vocatiojial  training, 
there  are  considerable  numbers  of  students  sufficiently  mature  to  per- 
form manual  labor,  I  addressed  the  superintendents  of  these  juris-* 
dictions  as  follows: 

1  have  recently  requested  reservation  superintendents  to  make  special  effort  in  the 
direction  of  having  all  surplus  Indian  labor  employed  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  coming  season  of  planting  and  harvesting,  and  desire  your  earnest  cooperation 
with  this  plan  to  the  extent  of  securing  employment  during  the  vacation  period  for 
your  larger  students  who  will  not  be  needed  at  home  or  to  assist  in  school  activities. 

All  full-grown  or  nearly  mature  boys  and  girls,  if  in  reasonable  health,  should  be 
occupied  all  of  their  vacation  in  some  capacity  that  will  help  produce  and  take  care 
of  the  necessities  of  life.  It  is  of  crucial  importance  that  no  part  of  this  year's  harvest 
be  neglected  or  wasted,  and  wherever  help  is  needed  in  the  fields  or  homes  of  farmen 
or  gardeners  Indian  students  competent  for  such  work  should  be  aided  in  securing  it 
unless  otherwise  properly  occupied.  Please  give  this  matter  your  careful  thought 
and  organize  your  efforts  to  the  end  that  every  young  man  or  woman  shall  find  a  busy 
comer  somewhere  during  the  summer. 

You  can  not  too  urgently  impress  upon  all  these  intelligent  young  Indians  their 
present  patriotic  obligation  to  join  actively  the  ranks  of  workers  whose  toil  is  indis- 
pensable to  our  liberties. 

I  hope  to  hear  that  you  will  be  able  practically  to  aid  and  direct  many  of  your 
pupils,  particularly  the  older  ones,  into  temporary  employment  that  will  be  educa- 
tional to  them  and  helpful  to  the  cause  we  must  make  victorious. 

The  past  year  shows  a  comparatively  low  percentage  of  unemployed 
able-bodied  Indians.  They  answered  the  call  for  labor  in  something 
of  the  miUtant  spirit  that  in  these  days  has  become  essential  to  Ameri- 
can activities,  and  wherever  there  was  bridge  or  road  work,  lumbering  ' 
or  milling,  fishing,  planting  and  harvesting,  irrigation  construction, 
cotton  or  hop  picking,  orcharding,  and  vegetable  gardening,  or  any- 
thing else  that  had  to  be  done  on  a  reservation,  and  often  far  from  one, 
the  Indian  was  generally  in  evidence  with  few  words  but  with  dextrous 
hands,  patient  endurance,  and,  what  has  been  noticeable,  with  a  dawn- 
ing comprehension  that  American  labor  everywhere  is  a  part  of  our 
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war  force.  I  have  learned  of  no  suspicion  that  the  Indian  ever  drove 
spikes  in  a  saw  log  or  threw  a  wrench  into  any  industrial  machinery. 
I  believe  he  is  under  no  indictment  or  sentence  for  sabotage. 

The  schools  quite  generally  gave  to  Indian  pupils  the  patriotic 
impulse  to  do  their  part.  In  many  instances  boys  of  12  years  and 
over  signed  pledge  cards  for '  summer  work.  The  outing  service  of 
girls  for  domestic  and  boys  for  farm  work  with  white  famiUes  greatly 
increased,  one  school  reporting  300  thus  employed  by  the  end  of 
June.  The  larger  boys  going  to  the  beet  fields;  fruit  farms,  and  other 
summer  occupations  far  exceeded  former  records.  Older  students  of 
mechajiical  preferences  have  been  successful  in  munition  plants,  and 
some  40  or  50  were  pl&ced  in  the  Hog  Island  shipbuilding  service. 
A  letter  from  one  of  the  large  motor  companies  to  our  Supervisor  of 
Employment  closes  as  follows:  ''I  wish  to  thank  you  at  this  time  for 
the  valuable  assistance  you  have  been  to  me,  as  all  the  boys  are 
turning  out  to  be  first-class  men  and  steady."  '^  First-class  men  and 
steady''  has  the  right  ring.  It  tells  the  product  we  covet  for  our 
Indian  schools.  It  answers  well  the  Nation's  need  in  times  of  stress 
and  peril. 

Public  Food  Regulations. — ^In  view  of  the  extraordinary 
imdertaking  of  the  Federal  Food  Administration  to  handle  and 
control  the  whole  question  of  foodstuff  supplies  as  related  to  our 
domestic  and  foreign  demands,  and  to  do  it  very  largely  by  persua- 
sion and  appeal  to  the  intelligent  patriotism  of  the  country,  I  beg  to 
submit  in  full  my  Circular  Letter,  of  April  13,  1918,  in  cooperation 
therewith. 

To  SUPBRINTBNDBNTS: 

From  the  day  the  United  States  entered  the  war  I  have  urged  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  foodstuffs  at  all  Indian  schools  and  on  all  reservations  and  have  recently  sought 
greater  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Food  and  Fuel  Administrations.  I  desire  now 
to  give  even  greater  emphasis  to  the  necessity  for  saving  and  the  elimination  of  watU, 

This  year  may  not  end  the  war;  it  may  last  much  longer.  In  any  event,  there  must 
go  on  persistent  team  work  in  intensive  production  and  simplified  consumption— the 
greatest  yield  and  the  utmost  saving.  Investigation  has  clearly  shown  that  by  a 
frugal,  yet  fully  health-supporting  use  of  foods,  and  a  radical  reductioh  of  waste,  we 
can  maintain  our  national  vigor  in  all  lines  of  work  and  add  enough  to  the  home  sup- 
plies of  our  allies  to  give  them  the  energy  they  need  for  work  and  warfare.  If  we 
who  remain,  support  with  loyal  efficiency  the  magnificent  man-power  going  abroad, 
we  will  keep  the  world  fit  to  live  in.  But  we  must  get  the  feeling  in  every  heart  beat 
that  the  war  is  more  than  a  distant  danger;  that  the  din  of  battle  at  our  doors  woidd 
not  be  more  real  and  threatening. 

Reliable  estimates  gave  the  supply  of  wheat  in  our  country's  mills  and  elevators  on 
March  1  as  20,000,000  bushels  less  than  one  year  previous  and  show  that  existing 
stocks  of  flour  were  much  below  50  per  cent  of  the  normal  quantity  needed  until  July  1. 
The  90,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  promised  our  allies  between  January  1  and  July  1  is 
their  miT^im^im  need,  and  we  daro  not  curtail  it.-  Some  of  the  States  have  successfully 
substituted  more  than  50  per  cent  of  other  grains  and  vegetables  for  wheat,  and  the 
food  scientists  declare  that  the  country  generally  can  thrive  on  a  fifty-fifty  menu. 
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It  is  now  well  known  that  the  consumption  of  our  food  staples,  wheat  and  meat,  can 
be  reduced  by  using  substitutes  which  are  equally  nourishing  but  not  suitable  for 
export,  and  the  present  emergency  tells  us  that  we  must  have  '*  wheatless''  and  '^  meat- 
less'^  days,  if  we  expect  to  have  warless  days. 

The  Food  Administration  has  given  exhaustive  study  to  the  whole  question  of  food 
supply  and  consumption  rs  a  war- winning  proposition  and,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  put  out  in  simple  and  complete  form  information  for 
following  a  ^^ saving  schedule''  in  nearly  everything  we  eat  and  yet  keeping  well  and 
energetic  on  a  properly  balanced  diet.  It  has  issued  a  war  cook  book,  pamphlets  on 
war  economy  and  food,  and  a  number  of  valuable  bulletins  and  leaflets  covering  in  a 
practical  manner  the  preparation  and  serving  of  the  various  substitutes  for  wheat  and 
meat  with  special  reference  to  maintaining  the  health  of  growing  children  and  the 
working  vigor  of  adults,  including  also  timely  lessons  in  the  use  of  scraps  and  left- 
overs. The  Administration  has  told  the  country  things  of  incalculable  worth  in  its 
eating  and  drinking,  things  as  good  for  peace  as  for  war.  You  will  filnd  in  its  publica- 
tions the  requisite  instruction  as  to  the  kind  and  preparation  of  substitutes  and  their 
nutrient  strength  with  the  value  and  best  food  combinations  of  many  kinds  of  grains 
and  vegetables.  Some  of  our  Indian  schools  are  reproducing  this  information  in  their 
publications,  and  more  of  them  should  do  so.  I  am  informed  that  each  State  college 
has  an  official  designated  to  give  war-food  instruction  and  suggest  that  you  avail 
yourself  of  this  assistance  wherever  practicable. 

I  feel  that  the  Indian  Service  should  get  into  closer  accord  with  this  great  movement 
authorized  by  law  and  strongly  sanctioned  by  the  President.  With  this  circular  will 
go  to  you  samples  of  information  for  public  guidance,  and  you  are  urged  to  cooperate 
with  your  State  food  administrator  and  secure  such  supplies  and  instructions  as  will 
bring  effective  results  within  your  jurisdiction.  The  Administrator's  suggestions 
should  be  followed  in  all  school  kitchens  and  dining  rooms  and  at  the  mess  tables  of 
all  employees  so  far  as  local  conditions  and  the  maintenance  of  health  will  permit. 

The  Food  Administration  is  giving  strict  attention  to  health  needs  in  its  dietary 
regime,  as  a  study  of  its  prescribed  munus  with  their  nutritive  properties  will  show. 
It  is  also  furnishing  lessons  in  war-time  food  problems  suitable  for  high  schools  which 
should  be  of  supplemental  value  to  our  vocational  work  in  home  economics.  Some 
of  our  schools  are  now  doing  excellent  work  closely  in  line  with  the  Administration's 
orders.  Even  in  such  little  things  as  scrap  savings  from  the  tables,  organized  com- 
petitive work  is  eliminating  waste  and  training  the  girls  for  practical  "bits"  in 
housekeeping. 

This  is  to  be  the  year  for  school  war  gardens  the  country  over.  Let  us  be  in  the 
front  rank  for  all  such  work.  This  year  we  should  plan  and  labor  for  not  only  the 
fullest  bounty  of  the  soil  on  every  school  farm  and  garden  and  every  Indian's  allot- 
ment, but  we  must  care  for  the  harvest  with  scrupulous  diligence.  Our  canning,  dry- 
ing, and  preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  must  have  greater  attention  than  ever. 
Our  protection  of  crops  and  the  feeding  of  stock  must  show  the  minimum  of  wastage. 
Every  kitchen  and  root  cellar,  every  silo  and  feed  lot  must  be  a  war- winning  auxiliary. 
We  must  make  a  working  maxim  of  the  fact  that  a  weekly  saving  of  a  pound  of  bread 
for  each  person  in  the  United  States  will  increase  our  annual  wheat  exports  a  hundred 
million  bushels.  This  is  the  year  to  translate  every  pulsation  of  patriotism  into 
activity  that  produces  and  conserves. 

It  is  quite  as  important  to  save  as  it  is  to  produce;  in  fact  waste  involves  loss  of 
enei^  as  well  as  expense.  Conditions  over  which  we  have  no  control  may  prevent 
production,  but  waste  is  preventable  and  should  not  be  permitted  or  tolerated;  it  is 
inexcusable.  I  am  sure  that  much  can  be  accomplished  by  farmers,  field  matrons, 
physicians,  day-school  teachers  and  all  workers  in  practical  contact  with  the  home 
life  and  activities  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians,  young  and  old,  have  shown  willing 
and  marvelous  support  of  our  American  ideals  against  the  mad  challenge  of  despotism 
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and  they  will  under  wise  counBel  respond  to  our  plan  for  increased  products  and  re- 
organized consumption.  The  very  stress  and  tragedy  of  these  days  may  be  turned  to 
their  advantage  by  teaching  them  how  to  save,  how  to  take  care  of  the  small  things, 
how  to  value  thrift,  how  to  lay  up  for  the  future,  how  to  be  provident  and  happy  in 
temperate  and  industrious  living.  The  program  thus  far  outlined  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration is  not  oppressive.  It  is  rather  educational  toward  sane  and  simplified 
living.  We  should  get  behind  it  with  complete  loyalty.  Superintendents  should 
see  that  traders  comply  with  it.  Where  flour  mills  are  in  operation  qn  reservations, 
superintendents  should  give  careful  attention  to  the  output  in  order  that  the  food 
policy  of  the  Government  may  be  fully  supported. 

In  all  this  work  it  is  well  to  rememl;>er  the  warning  from  eminent  authorities  that  the 
American  as  a  rule  eats  too  much,  that  as  a  people  we  would  be  healthier,  stronger,  and 
more  effective  in  accomplishment,  if  more  frugal  in  our  eating.  We  eat  beyond  our 
physical  requirements  and  suffer  corresponding  injury. 

Our  system  of  purchasing  supplies  may,  under  contracts  now  closed,  prevent  com- 
plete adjustment  of  rations  to  the  food  regulations  immediately,  but  for  such  supplies 
as  can  be  carried  over  with  entire  safety,  there  should  be  made,  wherever  practicable, 
the  substitutions  recommended  by  the  Food  Administrator,  and  if  funds  are  lacking 
for  this  compliance,  you  may  for  school  purposes,  draw  on  funds  already  hypothe- 
cated for  salaries  and  other  expenses,  and  the  amoimt,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  will  be  replaced  from  the  emergency  fimd  recently  appropriated. 

I  desire  you  to  give  this  matter  your  personal  and  prompt  attention,  and  shall  ex- 
pect every  employee  under  your  jurisdiction  to  cooperate  with  you  fully. 

The  general  tenor  of  many  responses  by  superintendents  regard- 
ing compliance  with  the  food  regulations  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing extract: 

The  schools  have  been  put  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  as  to  wheat  products,  and  really  a 
little  more  so.  The  pupils  seem  to  enjoy  the  diet,  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  its 
wholesomeness.  Waste  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  ajid  then  what  there  is  in  way  of 
unavoidable  waste  as  to  human  consumption  is  fed  to  chickens  and  pigs,  so  that  there 
is  no  ultimate  waste,  nor  is  there  any  thing  left  for  the  flies  to  lay  ^gs  in. 

A  liberal  use  x)f  food  leaflets  was  made  among  the  Indians  who,  in 
some  localities,  did  not  readily  understand  why  they  must  purchase 
substitutes  with  certain  supplies,  but  upon  having  the  matter  ex- 
plained and  finding  that  the  same  rule  was  applied  to  all  white  cus- 
tomers;  they  adjusted  themselves  to  the  situation  and  in  many  in- 
stances became  champions  of  the  Federal  food  poUcy. 

Philosophical  phases. — ^The  war  in  its  earlier  stages  was  appall- 
ing in  its  proportions  and  bewildering  in  its  possibilities.  To-day 
we  are  getting  its  vast  perspective.  We  are  seeing  ourselves  in  it, 
and  glimpsing  in  its  clearing  vistas  the  destiny  of  many  nations. 
Amidst  unspeakable  evil  we  are  finding  the  good.  From  the  black- 
ness of  error  and  falsity,  white  truth  emerges.  Moral  and  spiritual 
principles,  old  as  eternity,  have  appeared  because  we  have  been 
searching  for  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  just.  The  war's  necessities 
are  creating  its  compensations.  Many  of  its  victories,  perhaps  the 
greatest  and  most  enduring,  are  already  won,  not  only  "over  there" 
but  here  and  everywhere — on  "no  man's  land"  and  on  every  man's 
land,  and  in  every  man's  brain  and  soul  and  lifted  ideals.     These 
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victories  are  bringing, us  hard  sense  as  well  as  sublime  motive;  they 
are  practical  because  of  high  moral  value;  they  are  teaching  us  how 
to  Uve  and  what  to  Uve  for.  Here  in  America  they  mean  all  that 
comes  with  thrift,  discipline,  temperance,  conservation,  curtailment 
of  luxury,  the  peace  that  follows  hard  work  for  great  ends,  the  dig- 
nity and  joy  of  pidling  together  unselfishly,  the  inspiration  to  fulfill 
the  struggling  hopes  of  oppressed  peoples.  We  fight,  not  as  our 
enemy  for  conquest  and  subjugation,  but  for  government  by  the 
governed  and  for  international  justice.  The  great  moral  issue  voices 
the  difference  between  a  despotic  and  an  altruistic  spirit;  the  differ- 
ence between  Deutschland  dber  alles  and  America  for  all. 

In  America  we  are  building  imperishable  traditions  and  unifying 
our  democratic  individualism  into  deep,  common  purposes.  We 
are  strengthening  both  national  consciousness  and  national  con- 
science, proving  democracy's  excellence  and  stabiUty  and  com- 
mending, as  a  moral  obligation,  its  liberty  and  justice  to  all  govern- 
ments. The  supreme  peril  of  the  ages  is  developing  not  only  our 
heroic  and  ambitious  virtues,  but  all  the  finer  and  sympathetic 
humanities.  The  deeds  done  for  freedom  will  throb  in  the  breast 
of  the  world  forever,  and  no  superimagination  can  foretell  the  progress 
and  achievement  that  will  foUow  the  present  intensity  and  concen- 
tration of  man's  thought,  whether  applied  to  land  or  sea  or  air,  or 
the  countless  activities  there.  The  ministrations  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  all  other  humanitarian  agencies  for  reUef  are  lifting  mankind 
into  an  atmosphere  of  universal  good  will.  The  great  movements 
to  restore  and  reeducate  disabled  soldiers  and  to  find  for  them  the 
means  for  self-support  that  are  essential  to  self-respect  are  recon- 
structive processes  that  bring  to  our  collective  life  the  habits  of 
cooperation  and  brotherhood. 

But  how  is  the  Indian  related  to  all  this  ?  He  is  a  part  of  it,  ac- 
tively, integrally.  It  is  his  opportimity,  his  education,  his  experience, 
his  remaking.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  decisive  and  expansive 
achievements  of  all  history  he  is  a  learner  of  the  eternal  principles 
involved;  he  is  a  student  of  the  rights  of ^ individuals,  of  nations,  and 
of  international  ethics.  He  is  in  contact  with  very  much  both  at 
home  and  abroad  that  has  to  do  with  the  war.  Moreover,  he  has 
arrived  at  the  intelligence  and  moral  attitude  of  the  American  view- 
point. It  is  something  to  challenge  attention  when  eight  or  ten 
thousand  of  a  race  which  within  the  memory  of  Uving  men  knew 
little  beyond  the  restraints  of  barbarism  cross  the  ocean  as  crusaders 
of  democracy  and  civilization. 

It  is  reasonably  due  the  Indian  to  mention  the  contributions  of 
his  more  primitive  endowments  to  the  methods  and  strategy  of 
modem  warfare,  as  disclosed  in  individual  adroitness  of  attack,  in 
trench  tactics,  in  concealed  approach  and  creeping  offensive  and  in 
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many  aucceBsful  features  of  reconnoissance  and  maneuver,  which  are 
conceded  to  be  largely  borrowed  from  the  aboriginal  American  who 
was  ever  a  natural  trailer,  who  slipped  noiselessly  through  tanglewood 
and  made  himself  a  part  of  the  trees,  who  was  a  born  sharpshooter, 
a  scout  by  intuition  and  an  instinctive  artist  in  the  intricacies  of 
camouflage.  The  student  of  American  military  operations  tells  an 
interesting  story  of  the  accretions  to  miUtary  science  and  practice 
filtered  from  Indian  warfare  between  colonial  days  and  the  tragedy 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn. 

Severe  indictments  against  the  Grovemment's  connection  with  the 
Indians  have  appeared  in  former  years,  from  sources  acting  under 
executive  authority,  proclaiming  ^'a  shameful  record  of  broken 
treaties  and  unfulfilled  promises."  It  will  not  be  denied  here  that  the 
Indian  through  long  years  of  disappointment  was  crowded  back  and 
back  until  literature  lamented  him  as  a  vanishing  race  with  broken 
arrows  and  dead  campfires,  and  art  sculptured  him  in  hopeless  desola- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  trail.  Certainly  the  original  American  who 
felt  himself  the  first  homesteader  of  this  continent  and  in  his  native 
honesty  could  comprehend  no  prior  rights  to  all  its  plains  and  rivers 
and  forests  has  found  himself  too  often  relegated  to  rocky  regions 
or  arid  wastes  where  sustenance  must  be  coaxed  from  unwatered 
sands.  Recent  administration,  however,  has  had  no  part  in  such 
conditions.  The  later  attitude  of  the  Government  toward  the 
Indian  has  been  a  sympathetic,  humane,  yet  definitely  practical 
one.  It  has  recognized  him  as  a  man,  the  first  and  hyphenless 
American,  possessing  a  quick  intellect,  a  glowing  spiritufliity,  an 
ardent  love  for  his  children,  a  brave  heart,  and  fideUty  to  his  promise 
until  betrayed.  These  must  be  accepted  as  human  attributes  and 
are  so  proven  by  the  large  percentage  of  Indians  who  to-day  attend 
church,  live  in-  well-arranged  houses,  are  English-speaking  citizens 
and  voters,  capable  artisans,  successful  in  business,  in  the  learned 
professions,  in  literature,  and  in  legislative  assemblies. 

Our  recent  policy  clearly  has  been  that  we  want  no  dead  Indians, 
good  or  bad,  but  wiH  do  all  in  our  power  to  save  their  Uves  and  keep 
them  in  health.  That  much  has  been  fundamental,  and  every 
possible  energy  has  been  directed  to  that  end.  The  facilities  have 
not  been  fully  adequate,  but  the  remarkable  results  are  seen  in  better 
homes,  better  sanitation  and  hygiene,  more  healthy,  laughing  babies, 
and  more  vigorous,  happy  adults. 

After  life  and  health  has  come  the  Indian's  education,  and  all 
previous  efforts  have  been  increased  to  provide  for  him  schools  and 
industrial  training,  to  teach  him  to  use  his  brain  efficiently  and  his 
hands  skillfully,  to  send  men  of  practical  experience  to  assist  him  in 
farming,  gardening,  and  stock  raising.     The  splendid  output  of  our 
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school  system  and  the  greatly  enlarged  product  of  Indian  tillage  and 
live  stock  are  the  answer  to  these  efforts. 

Under  that  policy  it  has  been  otir  purpose  to  protect  the  Indian's 
property  and  his  personal  rights,  to  make  it  difficult  for  sharks  and 
shysters  to  despoil  him  of  his  just  possessions  or  exploit  him  for 
mercenary  gain,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  stand  as  a  friend  and  coun- 
selor between  him  and  unscrupulous  mischief-makers,  who  encourage 
discontent  in  quest  of  fat  fees  for  correcting  conditions  that  do  not 
exist. 

Finally,  we  have  begun  the  speedy  release  from  guardianship  of 
all  Indians  found  to  be  competent  to  transact  their  own  affairs,  giv- 
ing to  all  such  a  full  control  of  their  property  of  whatever  description 
and  recognizing  their  status  to  be  the  same  in  every  respect  as  the 
white  man's. 

In  all  these  things  our  aim  has  been  to  extend  the  helping  hand, 
to  restore  the  Indian's  faith  in  friendship,  and  give  him  reason  to 
feel  that  his  welfare  is  a  part  of  the  general  welfare,  his  interests  one 
with  the  white  man's,  his  advancement  essential  to  our  collective 
progress.  We  have  endeavored  especially  to  further  his  desire  for 
individuatity,  self-reliance,  initiative  and  the  ability  to  stand  alone, 
upon  the  truism  that  no  man  will  become  interested  and  progressive 
in  the  things  he  does  not  desire. 

This  poUcy  has  been  in  a  marked  degree  fruitful.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  has  developed  notably  the  Indian's  confidence 
in  the  Government,  made  him  feel  that  its  flag  is  his  flag,  its  weal  his 
weal,  its  warfare  his  warfare,. its  destiny  his  destiny.  It  has  revived 
the  daimtless  spirit  of  his  ancestry  and  transformed  it  into  the  valor- 
ous stuff  of  American  patriotism,  so  that  he  feels  it  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  volunteer  his  service  in  defense  of  all  that  our  Govern- 
ment with  its  laws  and  institutions  means  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world.  This  pohcy,  if  continued,  I  believe  can  not  fail  to  dissolve 
tribal  bonds,  remove  inter-racial  barriers,  rescue  the  Indian  from  his 
retarding  isolation,  and  absorb  him  into  the  general  population  with 
the  full  rights  and  immunities  of  our  American  life  to  which  he  is 
entitled  from  any  standpoint  of  justice  and  wise  statesmanship. 

THE  NEW  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY. 

On  April  17,  1917,  we  annoimced  a  declaration  of  policy  which 
contemplated  the  release  from  governmental  supervision,  with  all  of 
their  property,  of  practically  all  Indians  having  one-half  or  more  white 
blood,  and  those  with  more  than  one-half  Indian  blood  shown  to  be 
as  capable  of  transacting  their  own  affairs  as  the  average  white  man, 
also  all  Indian  students  over  21  years  of  age  who  complete  the  full 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Government  schools,  receive  diplomas  and 
demonstrate  competency. 
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In  the  workout  of  the  "new  poUcy"  the  department  is  ahle  to 
release  from  governmental  control  the  ''white  Indians/'  and  those 
who  have  demonstrated  their  capacity,  at  the  same  time  enlarge  and 
intensify  its  interest  in  the  Indian  who  really  needs  aid  and  protec- 
tion. In  its  apphcation  thousands  of  Indians  have  heen  given  their 
freedom,  and  while  some  of  those  released  have  not  sustained  them- 
selves, on  the  whole,  this  advailced  step  has  heen  fully  justified.  It 
is  the  heginning  of  the  end  of  the  Indian  problem. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  8,  1906  (34  Stat.,  182),  and 
modifying  acts,  there^have  been  issued  16,500  patents  in  fee,  covering 
2,086,722  acres  of  land.  Since  April'  17,  1917,  the  date  when  the 
declaration  of  policy  became  effective,  there  have  been  issued  6,456 
patents  in  fee,  involving  987,844  acres.  In  other  words,  the  nimiber 
of  acres  patented  since  the  declaration  of  the  ''new  poHcy,"  less  than 
18  months,  nearly  equals  the  area  patented  during  the  preceding  10 
years,  and  the  number  of  patentees  is  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  num- 
ber to  whom  patents  have  issued  during  the  10  preceding  years. 

Of  the  550  Blackfeet  Indians  who  were  declared  competent  during 
the  year  1918,  120  have  been  issued  patents  in  fee,  only  two  of  whom 
have  disposed  of  their  lands.  ^ 

Competency  commissions  have  visited  the  following  reservations: 
Cheyenne  River,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Fort  Berthold,  Fort  Peck,  Hay- 
ward,  Kiowa,  Klamath,  Lower  Brule,  Otoe,  Oneida,  Ponca,  Pawnee, 
fottawatomi,  Shoshone,  Standing  Rock,  and  Umatilla.  They  have 
also  visited  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

EDUCATING  THE  INDIAN. 

We  are  more  and  more  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Indian  in  his 
tribal  state  was  not  without  a  system  of  education  suited  to  his 
needs.  The  young  men  were  trained  in  adventure,  endurance,  and 
skill.  The  yoimg  women  were  trained  in  making  the  camp  and  in 
keeping  it  in  order,  in  providing  fuel,  and  in  tanning  and  dressing 
skins  and  making  them  into  articles  of  clothing.  In  other  words, 
the  Indian  youth  was  taught  the  things  he  needed  to  know  in  order 
to  protect  himself  and  to  provide  for  his  physical  needs  with  due 
regard  to  the  prevailing  conditions  of  his  environment.  While  the 
chief  aim  of  his  education  was  to  enable  him  to  get  a  living,  just  as 
the  chief  aim  of  our  education  is  to  give  us  knowledge  and  the  ability 
to  make  a  living,  still  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Indians'  system  of  education  did  not  neglect  cultural  training.  His 
tribal  ceremonies,  tribal  lore,  tribal  art,  tribal  handicrafts,  and  his 
native  music  are  all  evidences  of  his  appreciation  of  the  cultural 
side  of  life.  While  he  constantly  emphasized'  the  individualistic 
point  of  view,  he  also  pursued  cultural  occupations  for  the  satisfac- 
tion they  afforded;  he  developed  skill  and  courage  for  the  purpose 
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of  advancing  his  personal  standing  in  the  tribe;  and  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  tribal  ceremonies  for  the  sake  of  individual  salvation 
and  influence  over  others. 

This  individualistic  aim  of  education  was  necessarily  narrow  and 
selfish.  It  tended  to  subordinate  the  welfare  of  the  whole  to  the 
advancement  of  the  individual.  The  progress  of  the  tribe  as  a  whole 
was  not  definitely  planned  and  bought.  The  Indian  under  his 
tribal  organization  did  not  leach  the  state  of  conscious  evolution. 
He  was  content  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  with  little 
thought  of  social  progress  or  efiSciency. 

In  our  policy  of  absorbing  the  Indian  into  the  body  politic  of 
the  Nation,  the  aim  of  his  education  must  be  broad  enough  to  include 
both  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  good  of  society.  We 
must  also  take  into  account  the  development  of  those  abilities  with 
which  he  is  peculiarly  endowed  and  which  have  come  down  to  him 
as  a  racial  heritage — his*  religion,  art,  deftness  of  hand,  and  his 
sensitive,  esthetic  temperament. 

The  oourse  of  study. — The  course  of  study  for  Indian  schools 
provides,  through  its  prevocational  and  vocational  courses,  for 
educating  the  Indian  youth  along  practical  lines.  The  best  part 
of  all  human  knowledge  has  come  to  us  through  the  five  senses — 
the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,,  smell,  and  touch — and  the  most 
important  part  of  education  has  always  been  the  training  of  those 
senses  through  which  that  best  part  of  knowledge  comes.  The 
faculty  of  accurate  observation,  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  doing, 
and  the  habit  of  careful  observation,  reflection,  and  measured  rea- 
soning aie  best  acquired  through  the  proper  training  of  the  senses. 
The  opportunities  enjoyed  by  the  boy  on  a  farm  for  training  eye, 
ear,  and  mind;  the  discipline  and  motor  training  of  the  fundamental 
trades,  such  as  those  of  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  mason,  painter, 
plumber,  etc.,  for  boys;  and  practical  courses  in  domestic  science, 
domestic  art,  housekeeping,  hospital  mursing,  etc.,  for  girls,  are 
recognized  by  the  leading  educators  of  the  day  as  affording  the  best 
training  possible  for  secondary  schools,  and  they  are  characteristic 
features  of  the  curriculum  for  Indian  schools. 

The  central  idea  of  the  comse  of  study  for  Indian  schools  is  the 
elimination  of  needless  studies  and  the  employment  of  a  natural 
system  of  instruction  built  out  of  actual  activities  in  industry, 
esthetics,  civics,  and  community  inteiests.  The  development  of 
the  all-round  efficient  citizen  is  the  dominating  feature.  So  we  are 
now  teaching  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  to  design  and  make  beautiful 
and  useful  things  with  their  hands;  to  study  and  imderstand  the 
practical  application  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  apply  and  appre- 
ciate art  in  the  cooking  and  serving  of  a  meal,  in  the  making  and 
fitting  of  a  garment,  and  in  the  furnishing  and  decorating  of  homes; 
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in  designing  and  making  useful  tools  and  furnituie,  in  building 
convenieM,  comfortable,  and  sanitaiy  houses;  or,  perad venture,  in 
making  two  ears  of  corn  grow  where  only  one  grew  before. 

Nor  is  the  cultural  side  of  the  Indian  child*s  education  n^lected. 
In  our  larger  schools  we  have  literary  societies,  leligious  organiza- 
tions, brass  bands,  orchestras,  choirs,  athletic  clubs,  physical  cul- 
ttu-e  classes,  art  classes,  and  various  other  student  organizations  and 
enterprises  for  promoting  cultural  training. 

Educators  everywhere  are  more  and  more  recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  conventional  curriculum  of  the  ordinary  school  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  years  of  custom,  and  that  there  is  all  too  much  of  nonessentials 
and  unprofitable  repetition  in  the  elementary  courses.  Especially  is 
this  true  as  to  the  subjects  of  geography,  arithmetic,  history,  physi- 
ology, etc.  For  a  long  time  these  subjects  were  usually  taken  up 
in  the  primary  grades  in  simple  form  and  repeated  in  the  intermediate 
and  grammar  grades  with  slight  modification  and  in  a  little  different 
language.  Such  repetition  is  not  calculated  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  average  boy  or  girl,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  require  a  pupil 
to  go  over  and  over  the  same  subject  through  two,  three,  or  four 
grades  in  the  usual  perfunctory  way  without  much  serious  considera- 
tion as  to  the  aim  to  be  attained  or  the  motive. 

As  to  nonessentials,  it  is  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  to  leave 
them  out  and  thus  make  room  for  more  practical  and  useful  subjects. 
For.  example,  in  arithmetic,  such  subjects  as  powers  and  iroots,  ratios, 
and  average,  approximations,  divisibihty,  foreign  money,  metric 
system,  partial  payments,  duodecimals,  stocks  and  bonds,  etc.,  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  course  of  study  for  Indian  schools. 

As  the  Government  Indian  schools  constitute  an  independent  edu- 
cational system  they  are  at  Uberty  to  deviate  from  the  conventional 
and  to  fit  their  courses  of  study  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  their  pupils. 

With  studies  properly  adjusted  to  the  pupils'  needs  and  with  non- 
essentials and  useless  repetition  eliminated,  it  is  possible'  to  provide 
daily  three  to  four  hours  of  productive  industrial  work  on  the  farm, 
in  the  shops,  or  in  the  various  domestic  departments  of  the  schools, 
without  serious  handicap  to  the  academic  work.  Along  with  this 
productive  work  is  given  definite,  systematic  instruction,  so  that  the 
pupil  learns  the  theory  while  acquiring  skill  in  doing. 

The  chief  educational  value  of  any  sort  of  productive  work  hes  in 
the  plan  employed  in  organizing  and  supervising  the  work  and  in 
logical,  definite,  systematic  method  of  giving  the  class  instruction. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  no  teacher  ever  becomes  so  pro- 
ficient that  definite  lesson  plans  are  not  essential  to  the  best  result& 

The  course  of  study  for  Indian  schools  requires  that  all  teachers, 
both  academic  and  industrial,  prepare  daily  lesson  outlines  and  follow 
them  as  closely  as  possible. 
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The  following  daily  lesson  plans  in  cooking  for  one  week  illustrates 
the  form  recently  adopted  and  now  in  general  use  throughout  the 
Indian  School  Service: 

SAMPLE   DAILY  LESSON  PLAH. 

Far  week  ending  September  5, 1917» 

LB880N  NO.  1. 

SubjecL'  Cooldiig  (prevocational). 

ZieMon  asngnment:  The  kitchen,  page  130,  Course  of  Study. 
Aim:  To  teach  proper  equipment  for  the  home'  kitchen. 

Plan:  1.  Take  pupils  to  kitchen  and  explain  parts  of  cookstove,  how  to  operate,  and 
how  to  build  fire. 

2.  Teach  names  of  utensils— their  cost,  use,  and  care. 

3.  Discuss  arrangement  of  kitchen  furniture  and  equipment. 

Re/erenoee:  The  Home  and  the  Family,  Einne  and  Cooley,  page  131.    From  Kitchen 
to  Garret,  Van  de  Water. 

LESSON  NO.  2. 

Leiion  assignment:  Personal  Hygiene  in  Kitchen,  page  130,  Course  of  Study. 

Aim:  To  teach  order,  neatness,  and  sanitation. 

Plan:  1.  Discuss  proper  dress,  care  of  hands,  nails,  hair,  etc. 

2.  Write  important  rules  on  blackboard. 

3.  Make  inspection  of  class  as  to  neatness  of  person,  calling  attention  to  any 

untidiness. 
References:  Food  and  Health,  Kinne  and  Cooley.    Manual  of  Personal  Hygiene,  Pyle. 

LESSON  NO.  3. 

Lesson  assignment:  Dishwashing,  page  130,  Course  of  Study. 

Aim:  To  teach  proper  method. 

Plan:  1.  Discussrequisites— hot  water,  soap,  dishcloth,  etc 

2.  Demonstrate  and  explain  proper  method. 

3.  Discuss  relation  of  dishwashing  to  garbage  can. 

Rejereruxs:  Kitchen  and  Dining  Room  Work,  Willard.    House  Sanitation,  Talbot. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  and  prevocational  courses,  the  following 
vocational  courses  are  provided: 

COURSE   IN   AGRICULTURE. 

Fiarst  year, 

FIRST  TERM   (20  WEEKS).  SECOND  TERM   (20  WEEKS). 

English.  English. 

Vocational  arithmetic.  Vocational  arithmetic. 

Industrial  geography.  Agricultural  botany. 

General  exercises.  General  exercises. 

Music  *  (band  or  orchestra).  Music »  (band  or  orchestra). 

Physical  training.  Physical  training. 

Farm  practice. ' .  Farm  practice. ' 

Farm  implements.  Land  selection  and  testing. 

1  OptioaaL  '  Theory,  U  houn  per  week;  practioe  22}  hours  a  week. 
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Second  year. 


Ttmm  TB1IM  (90  WIIK8). 


8S0OND  TSRM   (20  WBBKS). 


English. 

Vocational  arithmetic. 

United  States  history  and  community 

civics. 
Gunent  events. 
Music  *  (band  or  orchestra). 
FhysiGal  training. 
Fann  practice. ' 
Horticulture  and  poultry. 
Soils  and  soil  fertility. 


English. 

Arithmetic. 

United  States  lustory  and  community 

civics. 
Current  events. 
Music  ^  (band  or  orchestra). 
Physical  training. 
Farm  practice. ' 
Horticulture  and  gardening. 
Farm  machinery;  gas  engines. 


ThMyear. 


VnUST  TBRU   (so  WEEKS). 

English. 

Agricultural  physics. 

Farm  accounts. 

General  history. 

Current  events. 

Music '  (band  or  orchestra). 

Physical  training. 

Farm  practice. '  ' 

Farm  animals  (types  and  breeds). 


rmsT  TBBM  (ao  weeks). 

English. 

Field  crops. 

Insects  and  insecticides. 

Current  events. 

Music  >  (band  or  orchestra). 

Physical  training. 

Farm  practice. 

Feeds  and  feeding. 


SECOND  TERM   (»  WEEKS). 


English. 

Agricultural  chemistry. 

Farm  accounts. 

General  history. 

Current  events. 

Music  ^  (band  or  orchestra). 

Physical  trainiog. 

Farm  practice. ' 

Farm  animals  (diseases  of). 


Fourihyear. 


SECOND  TBBM   (20  WEBKS). 


English. 

Plant  diseases. 

Rural  economics. 

Current  events. 

Music  ^  (band  or  orchestra). 

Physical  training. 

Farm  practice. 

Farm  management. 


The  above  course  in  agriculture  is  planned  and  conducted  with 
tiiie  vocational  aim  clearly  and  definitely  dominant.  The  work  in 
agriculture  ib  the  important  and  determining  work,  the  nucleus 
about  which  the  academic  work  is  arranged.  The  character  and 
amount  of  the  academic  work  is  determined  by  its  relation  and 
importance  to  the  problems  of  agriculture  and  its  vital  necessity 
to  the  future  Indian  farmer.  The  aim  is  to  produce  not  a  scientist 
nor  a  specialist,  but  a  practical,  efficient  farmer,  whose  success  will 
depend  fully  as  much  upon  his  skill  in  doing,  which  results  from 
practice  and  training,  as  it  results  from  scientific  knowledge  and 
managerial  ability.  The  course  includes  all  of  the  work  which  is 
found  on  the  ordinary,  diversified  farm.    This  will  fit  the  Indian 
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boys  to  return  to  their  own  land,  situated  under  whatevier  condi- 
tions it  may  be,  and  adapt  themselves  to  those  conditions  and 
successfully  undertake  the  type  of  farming  which  must  be  followed 
there. 

The  work  in  history,  civics,  economics,  and  English  aims  definitely 
at  training  for  citizenship.  The  general  living  conditions  and  school 
atmosphere  as  well  as  the  social  life  and  student  enterprises  add 
materially  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  work. 

.    OOURSB  JS  MSCHANIO  ABT8. 


Fintymar. 


wmn  TBBM  (ao  wsiks). 


BSCOND  TBBM  (»  WIIKS). 


English. 

Vocational  arithmetic. ' 

Industrial  geography. 

General  exerciises. 

Mudc '  (band  or  orcheetra). 

Physical  training. 

Mechanical    drawing    or    architecttual 

drafting. 
Shop  practice. ' 


English. 

Vocational  arithmetic. 

Elementary  botany. 

General  ezerdses. 

Music '  (band  or  orchestra). 

Physical  training. 

Mechanical    drawing    or    architectuiml 

drafting. 
Shop  practice. ' 


Second  year. 


Wajfft  TERM   (30  WBBKS). 


8BC0ND  TBRU   (»  WBBKS). 


English. 

Vocational  arithmetic. 

United  States  hi<tory  and  community 

civics. 
Current  events. 
Music  ^  (band  or  Qrchestra). 
Physical  training. 
Mechanical    drawing    or    architectural 

drafting. 
Shop  practice.  * 

ThMyeoar 


mm  TBBM  (20  WBBKS). 

English. 
Physics. 

Shop  mathematics. 
General  history. 
Current  events. 
Music  ^  (band  or  orchestra). 
Physical  training. 

Mechanical  drawing  or  architectural  draft- 
ing. 
Shop  practice.' 


English. 

Vocational  arithmetic. 

United  States  history  and  community 

civics. 
Current  events. 
Music  *  (band  or  orchestra). 
Physical  training. 
Mechanical    drawing    or    architectural 

drafting. 
Shop  practice. ' 


SECOND  TBUI  (»  WBBKS). 


English. 
Chemistry. 
Shop  mathematica. 
General  history. 
Current  events. 
Music  ^  (band  or  orchestra). 
Physical  training. 

Mechanical  drawing  or  architectural  draft- 
ing. 
Shop  practice.' 


tOptionaL 


*  Theory,  1}  hoon  a  weak;  praotioe  ao|  boon  a  weak. 
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FIB8T  TBRK    (»  WEBKS).  8BCOND  TBBM  (»  WBEKS). 

Eogliflh.  Eogliah. 

Industrial  history.  Rural  economioB. 

Shop  msthematics.  Shop  mathematicB. 

Current  events.  Cuirent  events. 

Music  '  (band  or  orchestra).  Music  ^  (band  or  orchestra). 

Fhyaical  training.  Physical  tndning. 

Shop  practice.'  Shop  practice.' 

Tiades  may  be  selected  from  the  following:  CIrpentry,  blacksmithing,  painting, 
printing,  masonry,  plumbing,  steam  fitting,  steam  and  electrical  engineering. 

No  course  in  mechanic  arts  in  any  school  conducted  as  a  school 
can  turn  out  experienced  master  craftsmen.  The  function  of  this 
course  is  (1)  to  help  a  boy  to  find  himself  and  to  select  that  life  work 
for  whi  h  he  seems  best  fitted  and  has  most  chance  of  success,  and 
(2)  to  give  him  such  trade  and  technical  information  and  training 
as  to  enable  him  to  lea  e  school  not  a  finished  workman,  but  a 
p&rtially  trained  workman,  who,  after  getting  real  trade  experience, 
will  become  the  exceptionally  trained  and-  skilled  workman,  capable 
of  acting  as  foreman,  boss,  contractor,  or  manager. 

The  academic  work  contributes  definitely  and  distinctively  to 
trade  problems,  so  that  this  work,  too,  may  function  in  the  future 
life  of  the  mechanic.  This  work  supplements  the  practical  work, 
and  fits  the  student  to  plan  work,  to  follow  the  plans  of  others,  tq 
make  estimates,  and  to  do  work  in  a  businessUke,  orderly  way. 
The  practice  work  aims  to  ^ve  an  orderly  experience  in  and  reason- 
able familiarity  with  processes,  operating  machines,  doing  trade 
work,  selecting  and  using  materials,  planning  obs,  and  directing 
work.  In  all  practical  work  the  student  is  taught  to  apply  and  use 
the  academic  work. 

COUBSB  IN  HOMB  ECONOMICS. 

jPir«<  year, 

wmsrr  term  (20  weeks).  second  term  (20  weeks). 

Bngiluh.  Engliflh. 

Vocational  arithmetic.  Vocational  arithmetic. 

IndoBtrial  gec^raphy.  Agricultural  hotany. 

Genenl  exercises.  General  exercises. 

Moac.  Music. 

Fhyncal  training.  Physical  training. 

Cwking.'  CJooking.' 

Sewing.'  Sewing.' 

>Oi,tloi»l. 

*  Theory.  i|  hours  a  week;  shop  rapctice,  a(H  hours  per  week. 

'TbMiy,  i|  houxi  ptr  week;  piactioe  in  oooking,  sewiog,  and  hoosekeepingi  20|  hours  per  week. 
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Second  year, 

FIRST  TBBM  (30  WBBKS).  BBOOND  TBBM  (»  WBBKS). 

Engliflh.  Engliflh. 

Vocational  arithmetic.  Vocational  arithmetic. 

United  States  hiatory.  United  States  history. 

Community  civics.  Community  dvios. 

Current  events.  Current  events. 

Music.  Music. 

Physical  training.  Physical  trainiog. 
Cooking.*                                               ,       Cooking.* 

Sewing.*  Sewing.* 

Ttwdyear, 

FIRST  TBRM  (30  WBBKS).  SBOOND  T8RM  (90  WBBKS). 

English.  English. 

Household  physics.  Household  chemistry. 

General  history.  General  history. 

Current  events.  Current  events. 

Music.  Music. 

Physical  training.  Physical  training. 

Cooking.*  •  Cooking.* 

Sewing.*  Sewing.* 

Fovrth  year, 

FIRST  TBRH  (20  WEEKS).  SECOND  TBRM  (90  WBBKS). 

English.  English. 

Child  study  and  motherhood.  Rural  economics. 

Household  insects.  Household  accounts  and  household  man- 
Home  architecture,  decoration,  and  sani-        agement. 

tation.  Current  events. 

Current  events.  Music. 

Music.  Physical  training. 

Physical  training.  ^  Cooking.* 

Cooking.*  *  Sewing.* 

Sewing.* 

The  girls  who  take  the  course  in  home  economics  should  become 
the  model  housewives  and  mothers  in  the  communities  to  which  they 
return.  This  course  bends  all  its  efforts  to  training  them  to  that 
end.  All  of  the  work  iix  housewifery  is  planned  and  conducted  with 
the  home  of  the  farmer  or  workman  of  moderate  means  in  mind. 
Therefore  the  work  is  essentially  practical  rather  than  idealistic. 
Management  of  such  a  home  and  of  such  an  income  is  emphasized 
throughout.  Training  for  motherhood  and  for  the  cultural  and  artis- 
tic part  of  the  home  life  is  also  provided,  i.  e.,  these  girls  must  be  able 
to  make  their  future  homes  pleasant  and  attractive  as  well  as  eco- 
nomically and  hygienically  efficient,  and  they  must  give  to  their 

1  Theory,  1}  hoars  per  week;  practice  In  cooking,  sewings  end  hooaekeeplng,  aO|  hours  per  week. 
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children  the  culture  and  refinement  essential  to  racial  progress.  This 
part  of  their  education  must  be  secured  through  training  in  social 
observances  and  usages  through  the  special  type  of  English  work 
provided  for  this  course,  through  the  special  courses  dealing  with 
home  management,  motherhood,  and  the  care  of  children,  and 
through  the  several  art  courses. 

Special  effort  is  made  to  preserve  all  that  is  best  in  Indian  folk 
tales  and  hero  stories  as  a  race  heritage,  which  is  to  be  handed  down 
by  mothers  to  their  children  as  an  inspiration  for  racial  advancement 
and  progress.  In  the  same  way  but  in  larger  measure  Indian  art  is 
fostered  and  encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  Girls  are  encouraged 
to  get  all  that  is  best  in  their  tribal  art,  to  become  proficient  in  its 
use,  to  understand  its  symbolism,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  materials 
and  furnishings  of  their  new  types  of  homes. 

Special  attention  is  also  given  to  fitting  these  girls  to  take  part  in 
the  social  and  community  life  of  their  future  neighborhood  and  to 
enable  them  to  exercise  a  helpful  and  wholesome  influence  on  all 
community  activities. 

By  fully  appreciating  and  keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  probable 
future  Uving  conditions  of  Indian  students,  the  difference  which  must 
be  made  in  teaching  the  various  subjects  of  these  courses  as  a  part 
of  a  vocational  course,  and  in  teaching  the  same  subjects  as  merely 
cultural  or  college  preparatory  courses,  there  is  little  trouble  experi. 
enced  in  properly  correlating  the  academic  and  the  vocational  work 
of  the  schools,  and  in  giving  to  the  Indian  boy  and  girl  the  academic 
and  vocational  training  which  wiU  fxmction  properly  in  their  lives 
after  they  return  to  their  homes,  or  take  up  the  work  of  their  chosen 
vocation  in  competition  with  whites  away  from  the  reservation. 

PuBUG  8GHOOL  ENBOLLMENT. — ^Indian  children  other  than  those 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma  have  been  enrolled  in  public 
schools  to  an  approximate  number  of  10,828.  Of  these,  2,436  chil- 
dren have  been  received  in  these  schools  under  contracts  made  with 
186  school  districts,  which  have  provided  for  payment  of  a  fixed 
amount  per  pupil  per  day  of  actual  attendance,  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  adopted  a  few  years  ago.  The  daily  rate  so  paid  is  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  the  qpst  to  the  school  district  for  operation  per  pupil. 
The  total  amount  of  money  obligated  for  payment  of  tuition  imder 
all  of  these  contracts  was  over  $60,000.  The  amount  actually  paid 
will  of  course  fall  below  the  amount  obligated  because  of  a  failure  to 
maintain  a  perfect  measure  of  attendance  of  the  Indian  children 
enrolled. 

Genebal  school  poliot.— Increased  attendance  of  Indian  chil- 
dren in  the  State  public  schools  has  an  important  and  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  entire  problem  of  Indian  education.  In  communities  where 
the  pubUc-school  system  has  been  developed  the  eventual  enrollment 
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of  Indian  children  therein  will  of  course  take  them  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Indian  day  and  boarding  schools.  This  will  lead  first  to  a 
decrease  m  the  size  of  the  Oovemment  school  and  in  some  instances 
it  will  become  possible  to  abolish  certain  schools  with  a  consequent 
material  saving  to  the  United  States,  as  the  cost  of  education  of 
Indians  in  the  pubUc  schools  is  less  than  in  the  Government  schools. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  a  boarding  school.  In  my  declara- 
tion of  poUcy  of  April  17,  1917,  which  was  given  in  full  in  the  annual 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  1917,  I  pointed  out  that  in  many  of  our 
boarding  schools  Indian  children  are  being  educated  at  Government 
expense  whose  parents  are  amply  able  to  pay  for  their  education  and 
where  the  children  have  public-fichool  facilities  at  or  near  their  homes, 
and  that  such  children  should  not  hereafter  be  enrolled  in  Govern- 
ment Indian  schools  supported  by  gratuity  appropriations  except  on 
payment  of  actual  per  capita  cost  and  transportation.  Pursuant  to 
this  poUcy,  the  elimination  from  Indian  boarding  schools  of  those 
children  not  properly  eligible  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past 
year,  but  has  not  been  fully  consummated. 

The  amount  of  money  vailable  for  support  of  the  Government 
Indian  schools  has  for  many  years  been  Umited  by  law  to  a  fixed 
sum  per  capita.  Up  to  the  last  few  years  this  amount  has  been  fixed 
at  $167  per  pupil,  but  at  present  the  law  permits  the  use  of  $200  in 
schools  where  the  attendlmce  exceeds  100  pupils  and  $225  where  the 
attendance  falls  below  100,  special  authority  therefor  being  granted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  latter  case. 

The  last  legislation  upon  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  Indian 
appropriation  act  of  March  25,  1918,  to  the  effect: 

That  hereafter,  except  for  pay  of  Buperintendents  and  for  traofiportation  of  goods 
and  supplies  and  transportation  of  pupils,  not  more  than  $200  shall  be  expended  from 
appropriations  made  in  this  act,  or  any  other  act,  for  the  annual  support  and  education 
of  any  one  pupil  in  any  Indian  school  unless  the  attendance  in  any  school  shall  be 
less  than  100  pupils,  in  which  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  authorize  a  per 
capita  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  $225:  Provided,  That  the  total  amount  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  such  school  shall  not  be  exceeded:  Provided  further,  That  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  any  school  entity  to  the  per  capita  allowance  hereby  provided  for 
shall  be  determined  by  taking  the  average  attendance  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  and 
not  any  fractional  part  thereof:  Provided  further,  That  the  foregoing  shall  also  apply 
to  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  has  been  to  necessitate  a  large  enroll- 
ment or  attendance  in  the  boarding  schools,  and  superintendents 
have  felt  impelled  to  obtain  sufficient  pupils  to  enable  them  to 
expend  such  an  amount  of  money  as  they  have  foimd  essential  to 
the  proper  conduct  of  their  schools,  although  they  have  been  given 
definite  instructions  to  eliminate  from,  or  not  to  enroll,  noneligibles 
in  their  schools  and  have  endeavored  to  comply. 
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Legislation  of  this  character  has  worked  to  the  disadvantS^  of  the 
achook  by  placing  a  premium  upon  a  full  enroUment  rather  than 
upon  the  character  of  such  enrollment  and  on  eligibility  of  the  appU- 
cltnts.  During  the  period  of  the  war  every  possible  economy  is 
being  exercised  in  the  operation  of  the  Indian  schools  in  spite  of 
well-known  conditions  which  have  resulted  in  increased  cost  of  labor 
and  materials  and  an  endeavor  is  being  made  to  operate  the  schools 
within  the  amount  of  money  so  limited  for  support  of  each  pupil. 
However,  during  normal  conditions  these  amounts  so  aUowed  are 
entirely  inadequate,  and  it  is  hoped  that  after  war  demands  have 
ceased  and  conditions  become  normal  a  more  Uberal  pohcy  will  per- 
mit the  expenditure  of  sufficient  funds  to  properly  maintain  the 
Indian  boarding  schools  and  enable  full  adherence  to  the  present 
course  of  study,  and  especially  the  industrial  training  which  is  covered 
thereby. 

Public  schools  in  eastern  Oklahoma. — ^An  appropriation  of 
$275,000  was  given  in  aid  of  the  pubUc  schools  within  the  territory 
comprising  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the  Quapaw  A  ency  in 
Oklahoma,  and  of  this  there  has  been  expended  the  sum  of  $261,614 
in  payments  to  2,292  pubhc-school  districts.  In  these  schools  about 
18,869  Indian  children  were  enrolled  and  have  been  attending  in 
association  with  the  white  children  of  the  community.  The  total 
enumeration  of  Indian  children  in  the  same  territory  is  25,612,  of 
Whom  there  were  enrolled  in  tribal  boarding  schools  1,347,  in  private 
mission  schools  565,  and  in  Indian  nonreservation  schools  827,  mak- 
mg  a  total  of  21,608  Indian  children  of  the  Five  CivUized  Tribes  in 
schools  of  some  character. 

An  important  decision  regarding  the  right  of  Indian  children  to 
attend  white  schools  was  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  suit  of  Dorothy 
Sunrise  v.  District  Board  of  Cache  Consolidated  School  District  No.  1, 
Comanche  County,  Okla.  The  Cache  Consohdated  District  refused 
to  accept  for  enroUment  several  children  presented  by  the  local 
superintendent.  Every  means  of  persuasion  having  failed,  the  case 
was  filed  in  the  district  court,  praying  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  com- 
pelling the  acceptance  of  one  of  tiiese  children,  which  resulted  in  a 
decision  by  the  court  that  the  Indian  child  was  entitled  to  attend 
the  school  as  a  pupil  and  to  all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  school. 

he  children  were  admitted  to  the  school  and  have  been  properly 
and  graciously  treated  since. 

The  decision  is  a  very  important  one,  bearing  on  the  rights  of  these 
Indian  children  to  attend  the  white  schools. 

School  chakoes. — ^About  20  day  schools  were  abolished  because 
of  publi&«chool  faciUties  available  to  the  pupils,  or  suitable  accommo- 
dations for  them  in  other  Indian  schools;  and  3  boarding  schools  were 
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discontinued  for  similar  reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  6  day  schools 
were  established  in  localities  where  educational  provisions  were  lack- 
ing, and  the  Bloomfield  Seminary,  Five  Tribes,  was  reopened.  These 
changes  were  made  to  better  supply  the  actual  school  needs  of  the 
Indian  children  and  to  reduce  expenses. 

Cebtificates  of  Competency  to  Graduates. — ^In  the  work  of 
our  advanced  schools  giving  thorough  courses  in  vocational  train- 
ing, conscientious  effort  has  been  made  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
the  declaration  of  policy  of  April  17,  1917,  in  its  following  provision: 

Indian  studentB,  when  they  are  21  yean  of  age  or  over,  who  complete  the  full  couiBe 
of  instruction  in  Uie  Government  Bchoola,  receive  diplomas,  and  have  demonstrated 
competency,  will  be  so  declared. 

During  the  year  eight  nonreservation  schools  were  authorized  and 
equipped  for  four-year  periods  of  vocational  instruction,  with  appro- 
priate academic  work,  above  the  sixth  grade.  This  instruction 
and  practice  was  along  the  lines  of  agriculture  and  practical  trades 
best  suited  to  the  occupational  needs  of  the  boys  and  in  home 
economics  for  the  girls.  Since  the  introduction  of  these  course 
requirements  in  February,  1916,  not  all  of  these  vocational  schools 
have  accomplished  the  equivalent  of  work  necessary  for  graduation. 
Last  year  six  of  them  reported  successful  graduates,  varying  in 
number  from  half  a  dozen  to  40  or  50.  About  one-half  or  more  of 
these  students  were  below  the  age  of  21  and  therefore  not  immediately 
eligible  for  competency  recognition,  but  will  be  considered  when 
they  reach  the  age  required.  Of  the  remaining,  some  30  odd  were 
considered  educationally  competent  and  so  declared.  Young  men 
graduates  were  fewer  in  number  last  year  because  of  those  who 
entered  war  service  before  completing  their  education.  Special 
care  is  exercised  in  passing  upon  the  qualifications  of  these  grad- 
uates, regarding  not  only  their  proficiency  at  school  but  their  expe- 
rience and  contact  with  white  people,  their  property  interests  and 
probable  capacity  for  handUng  the  same,  their  industry,  habits 
and  character,  to  the  end  that  a  certificate  of  educational  com- 
petency, when  issued,  shall  be,  in  the  absence  of  later  adverse 
developments,  a  reasonable  basis  for  issuance  of  a  patent  in  fee. 
A  certain  percentage  of  these  cases  are  therefore  held  in  abeyance 
until  the  graduates  shall  have  further  proven  their  ability  by  actual 
contact  with  the  practical  conditions  of  life  out  of  school.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  keep  in  some  degree  of  personal  and  friendly  touch 
with  these  young  men  and  women  who  are  commissioned  to  go 
out  and  make  their  own  way,  and  so  a  letter  of  helpful  and  sug- 
gestive spirit  is  written  to  each  recipient  of  a  competency  certificate 
inviting  a  response  after  a  year  or  so  of  experience  in  the  outside 
world.    I  feel  that  this  may  have  a  human  and  sympathetic  value 
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and  that  it  is  worth,  while.  School  and  reservation  superintendents 
are  also  requested  to  follow  up  these  young  people  and  report  as  to 
their  progress  in  selfnsupport.  Below  are  two  samples  of  such 
letters  to  competent  graduates,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  certi- 
ficate awarded  in  another  instance. 

.  May  2,  1918. 

MiM  BSLLB  PbNTSKA 

(Throagh  Superintendent  Carlisle  School). 
Mt  Dbar  Mi88  Pbniska:  I  send  you  the  inclosed  certificate  of  educational  com- 
petency, feeling  that  you  have  eam^  such  recognition.  I  am  pleased  with  some  of 
the  things  said  about  you,  one  of  which  is  that  you  are  conscientious  and  always  try 
to  do  your  best.  '  That  trait  of  character  will  go  fu  toward  bringing  success  to  anyone, 
and  it  is  needed  just  as  much  in  one  calling  as  another.  I  note  also  that  you  incline 
to  the  duties  of  home  making,  which  is  commendable,  because  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  that  helps  more  to  make  people  happy  and  progressive  than  well-ordered, 
efficient,  and  refined  housekeeping.  These  conditions  are  the  purif3ring  and  elevat- 
ing influence  of  all  community  life.  High-minded,  sweet-tempered  home-keepers 
are  the  bringers  of  strength  and  virtue  to  social  welfare.  Hold  fast  to  your  highest 
ideals;  they  will  be  among  your  best  friends  in  any  work  you  do.  Should  you  acquire 
any  land  hereafter,  be  careful  in  its  management,  and  feel  free  to  consult  this  bureau, 
if  you  desire,  about  any  matter  affecting  it. 

I  give  you  my  best  wishes  and  would  like  you  to  write  me  a  year  hence  and  tell 
me  how  you  are  doing  and  something  of  your  plans.  I  will  also  ask  for  a  report  about 
you  from  the  superintendent  at  Carlisle. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Cato  Sells, 

Commisaioner. 

JUNB  1, 1918. 
Bfr.  Harrt  Pbrioo 

(Through  Superintendent  Ghilocco  School). 
Mt  Deab  Mb.  Pbbico:  In  pursuing  the  course  of  printing,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  you  have  attained  proficiency  and  have  done  good  work  in  your  craft  away  from 
the  school,  and  feel  that  you  will  be  worthy  in  every  way  of  the  confidence  expressed 
in  the  inclosed  certificate  of  educational  competency. 

I  commend  your  attitude  of  readiness  for  war  service,  if  called  upon,  and  your 
desire  to  extend  your  education.  No  one  is  ever  too  old  to  become  better  educated. 
I  also  note  that  you  are  reported  to  have  an  allotment  of  120  acres  of  land,  besides 
Bome  money  on  deposit,  and  I  wish  you  to  be  very  careful  in  the  handling  of  your 
property.  Every  young  man  should  add  to  his  money  savings  each  year.  Let  me 
urge  you  to  develop  and  study  the  best  productive  value  of  your  land;  keep  it  free 
from  encumbrance  and  do  not  place  yourself  in  a  position  where  you  have  to  sell  it. 
No  material  possession  is  better  to  keep  than  good  land. 

You  have  the  true  progressive  spirit,  and  I  shall  expect  to  hear  favorable  reports 
about  you  from  your  school  superintendent.    I  should  also  like  you  to  write  me  a 
year  hence  something  of  your  plans  and  prospects. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Cato  Sbllb. 

Commuiioner. 
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UNITBD    STATES    BUBEAU    OF    INDIAN    AFFAIB8— CBRTIFIGATB    OF    BDUOATIGKAIi   COM- 

PBTENCT. 

This  certifies  that  Everidge  Benton,  a  five-eighths  blood  Indiaiit  of  the  CSioctaw 
Tribe,  having  satisfactorily  completed  the  couise  in  commercial  training  at  the 
Haskell  Institute  Indian  School,  as  authorized  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfifaiiB, 
was  awarded  a  diploma  of  graduation  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  1917.  and  from  this 
record  and  other  information  submitted  concerning  his  work  as  a  student  he  is  regarded 
as  possessing  such  character,  judgment,  and  educational  qualifications  as  render  him 
reasonably  competent  to  transact  his  own  business  and  to  care  for  his  own  individual 
affairs. 

Given  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  this  12th  day  of  June,  nineteen  hundred  seventeen. 

[seal.]  '  Gato  Sells. 

Comwissioner. 
.      THE  0ABLI8LB  INDIAN  80HOOL. 

The  United  States  Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  will  not  continue 
as  an  institution  for  the  academic  and  vocational  training  of  Indian 
boys  and  girls,  but  is  being  turned  over  to  the  War  Department  to 
be  used  for  Army  hospital  purposes,  and  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
reeducation  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  While  the  actual  transfer 
will  not  be  finally  made  until  September  1,  1918,  yet  the  plans 
therefor  have  been  fully  perfected  and  partly  carried  into  ^ect. 
The  educational  system  of  the  Indian  Department  will  not  suffer 
because  of  the  abolishment  of  the  CarUsle  School,  as  the  student 
body  has  been  considerably  depleted  by  enlistments  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  the  war  industrial  requirements  are  such  as  to  demand 
many  older  pupils  who  might  otherwise  be  enrolled  as  students. 
Therefore  accommodations  for  the  Carlisle  students  are  available  in 
other  Indian  schools  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  their 
transfer  to  weU-equipped  schools  located  nearer  the  vicinities  in 
which  they  reside,  which  will  be  to  their  advantage  in  many  respects 
rather  than  otherwise. 

This  important  transaction  will  create  surprise  among  many,  and 
possibly  regret  to  those  who  have  had  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
great  influence  of  this  school  as  an  educational  factor  among  the 
Indians,  but  it  can  not  fail  to  meet  with  general  approval  and  the 
most  cordial  patriotic  sanction  when  the  facts  and  demands  of  the 
present  conditions  are  considered.  The  sick  and  disabled  soldiers 
of  the  American  Army  must  have  adequate  care  and  treatment  and 
this  need  is  constantly  increasing.  The  medical  department  of  the 
Army  has  been  in  quest  of  suitable  buildings  and  sites  for  hospitals, 
and  there  is  present  urgent  need  for  such  facilities  as  can  be  utilized 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  Moreover,  post-war  problems  are 
already  at  hand  and  reconstructive  measures  must  be  initiated.  A 
large  factor  in  this  work  is  the  reeducation  of  soldiers  physically 
disabled  in  the  war.     The  school  plant  at  Carlisle  is  well  adapted 
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to  this  purpose  and  many  of  its  buildings,  with  a  little  alteration, 
can  be  speedily  used  for  hospital  purposes,  while  its  extensive  shops 
and  much  of  its  machinery  and  equipment  afiFord  the  requisites 
for  vocational  training  and  for  the  practice  of  new  occupations  or 
the  new  ways  of  following  old  trades. 

The  following  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  the  transfer  of  the  Carlisle 
School  is  self-explanatory: 

War  Department, 
Washington,  July  9,  1918. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Sboretart:  The  Army  medical  department  has 
been  looking  for  suitable  buildings  and  sites  for  hospitals.     We  are 
'  greaUy  in  need  of  hospital  faciUties  at  the  present  time.     My  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  which,  because 
of  its  far  eastern  location  and  remoteness  from  the  centers  of  Indian 
population,  might  be  available  for  this  purpose,  especially  as  imder 
the  law  of  1882,  which  created  the  Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  its 
return  to  the  Army  was  provided  for  under  certain  eventualities. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Depiui;ment  of  the  Interior  would 
care  to  consider  the  advisability  of  turning  this  property  back  to 
the  Army  for  hospital  purposes  and  for  the  rehabiUtation  and  reedu- 
cation of  the  sick  and  wounded  from  the  war.  I  am  informed  that 
there  is  a  very  considerable  equipment  there  which  might  be  utilized 
for  this  purpose* 

CordiaUy,  yours, 

(Signed)  Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  Wat. 
The  honorable  the  Seoretary  of  the  Interior. 


Thb   SbCRETART  of  THB   iNTBSIORy 

Washington,  July  16 ^  1918. 
Dbah  Mr.  Sborbtabt:  I  have  your  letter  of  July  9,  asking  whether  the  Indian 
Sdiool  plant  at  Ouiisle,  Pa.,  could  be  turned  over  to  the  Army  for  hospital  purposes 
and  l<x  the  rehabilitation  and  reeducation  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

I  find  that  the  pupils  now  enrolled  in  the  Carlisle  School  can  be  accommodated  in 
other  Indian  schools,  and  in  view  of  the  need  by  the  Army  of  an  institution  of  this 
diancter,  I  have  given  my  consent  to  the  turning  over  of  the  plant  for  the  purposes 
indicated. 

I  have  asked  GommiBsioner  Sells  to  arrange  to  vacate  the  plant  by  September  1, 
and  suggest  that  any  matters  pertaining  to  the  use  of  furnishings  or  equipment  be 
taken  up  with  him  by  such  official  of  your  department  as  you  may  designate. 
Cordially,  yours, 

(Signed)  Franklin  K.  Lane. 

Hon.  Nbwton  D.  Bakbr* 

SecrUary  of  War. 
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HEALTH. 

The  health  work  of  the  Indian  Service  throughout  the  past  fiscal 
year  was  conducted  under  increasing  diffictdties,  owing  to  the 
patriotic  response  of  many  of  our  physicians  and  nurses  to  their 
country's  call,  yet,  due  to  the  impetus  given  the  campaigns  on  the 
various  reservations  during  the  immediately  preceding  years,  a 
definite  progress  has  been  recorded. 

All  our  health  activities  are  planned  and  promoted  upon  the 
principle  that  permanent  results  in  these  matters  must  come  through 
popular  education  in  sanitation,  ventilation,  care  of  children,  care  of 
the  sick,  domestic  economy,  etc.  Despite  the  loss  of  many  health 
workers  this  line  of  endeavor  has  been  faithfully  carried  forward'to 
the  greatest  possible  extent  and  much  good  has  been  accomplished. 
Another  hardship  which  has  been  keenly  felt  is  the  greatly  increased 
prices  of  all  supplies,  particularly  medicines,  drugs,  and  surgical 
instruments,  the  cost  of  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  meet  with 
appropriations  no  larger  than  those  of  former  years,  or  not  increased 
proportionately  to  the  advanced  cost  of  the  material,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  which  they  were  intended.  A  patriotic  spirit  of  endeavor, 
however,  has  actuated  our  employees,  and  a  faithful  attempt  has 
been  made  to  secure  the  best  possible  results  with  the  facilities 
available. 

Tuberculosis  and  trachoma  continue  to  furnish  two  hard  problems 
to  solve  in  upbuilding  the  health  of  the  Indian  race.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  physicians,  it  has  been  possible  to  operate  all  of  our 
sanatoria  during  the  year,  and  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  have  been 
treated  therein.  Additional  facilities  have  s\ao  been  provided,  and 
in  some  instances  existing  institutions  have  been  enlarged,  where 
the  need  was  imperative,  either  by  limited  new  construction,  or 
through  the  purchase  of  buildings  already  completed,  or  by  remodel- 
ing. 

The  endeavors  to  eradicate  trachoma  have  sujffered  principally 
from  the  loss  of  specialists  who  were  employed  particularly  for  this 
work.  These  losses,  however,  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fiscal  year,  so  that  the  work  was  continued  with  but  little  abatement, 
and  much  has  been,  and  is  being,  done  to  suppress  this  disease  among 
the  Indians.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  trachoma  entirely  under 
control  and  practically  eradicated  at  many  of  the  boarding  schools, 
due  to  the  effective  treatment  which  is  possible  when  suitable  con- 
trol can  be  exercised  over  the  cases.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  this 
work  exists  among  the  older  infected  Indians  who  are  more  difficult 
to  reach  and  treat,  and  as  a  consequence  remain  as  foci  for  the  dis- 
semination of  the  disease.  Accordingly  everything  possible  is  done 
to  place  them  under  treatment  where  feasible,  and  to  educate  them 
in  cleanliness,  in  order  to  prevent  contagion. 
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Continued  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  better  babies'  move- 
ment, which  was  actively  inaugurated  year  before  last,  and  which 
demonstrated  such  remarkably  immediate  and  gratifying  results. 
This  campaign  has  now  become  a  regular  feature  of  the  reservation 
activities  and  will  continue  to  receive  the  earnest  attention  and 
efforts  which  it  merits. 

A  number  of  schools  and  reservations  were  visited  during  the  past 
year  by  epidemics,  including  smallpox,  "liberty"  measles,  pneu- 
monia, and  acute  influenza.  Measles  is  always  dreaded  among 
Indian  children,  a  common  sequel  being  tuberculosis,  and  for  this 
reason  all  possible  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease  and  to  give  those  infected  proper  care  and  after  treatment. 
Fortimately,  the  epidemics  for  the  most  part  have  not  been  of  a 
severe  nature  and,  as  a  rule,  serious  results  did  not  follow. 

Among  the  Navajos  and  Hopi  Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
considerable  trouble  has  been  experienced  with  smallpox,  which, 
though  of  a  mild  form,  became  epidemic  among  these  people  during 
the  last  year.  Vigorous  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  suppress 
this  contagion,  special  phjrsicians  and  the  medical  supervisor  being 
detailed  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  campaign  of  vaccination. 
Hundreds  of  Indians  were  vaccinated  and  it  is  now  known  that  the 
efforts  of  these  physicians,  which  were  augmented  and  continued 
after  their  departure  by  the  regular  medical  forces  on  the  reservations, 
have  placed  the  disease  under  control..  Of  especial  interest  in  this 
connection  is  the  campaign  of  vaccination  conducted  by  the  super- 
visor of  hospitals  among  the  Hopi  Tribe  living  upon  the  Moqui 
Reservation.  These  people  dwell  in  communities  and  for  that 
reason  are  more  amenable  to  quarantine  and  control  than  the 
nomadic  Navajos.  The  supervisor  in  his  report  upon  this  work 
states  that  every  Hopi  Indian  not  presenting  a  history  of  recent 
successful  vaccination,  or  who  had  not  had  smallpox,  was  immunized 
in  this  campaign,  and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  whole  tribe  has 
been  rendered  immune. 

At  the  Haskell  Institute  during  the  past  spring  a  severe  epidemic 
of  influenza,  or  as  observed  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  a 
combination  of  streptococci  and  influenza  bacilli,  accompanied  by 
pulmonary  complications  suddenly  developed,  resulting  in  several 
deaths  among  die  pupils.  For  ^e  purpose  of  assisting  the  local 
medical  force  in  handling  this  epidemic,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  its  source,  a  special  phjrsician  and  nurse  were  imme- 
diately detailed  to  the  school,  and  the  services  of  an  epidemiologist 
from  the  Public  Health  Service  were  secured.  Prompt  measures 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  mortality  down  to  a  minimum.  High 
winds  and  dust  storms  were  prevailing  at  that  time  in  the  country 
surrounding  this  school,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  the  infection  was  wind-borne 
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Altogether,  the  health  propaganda  of  the  Indian  Bureau  is  render- 
ing its  most  righteous  service.  The  perpetuation  of  the  race  is  a  first 
consideration.  Education,  and  the  protection  and  accumulation  of 
property  are  greatly  to  be  desired;  to  this  end  we  are  exerting  our- 
selves to  the  uttermost;  but  everything  is  necessarily  secondary  to 
life. 

IRRIGATION. 

Irrigation  was  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  many  Indians 
of  the  southwest  long  before  the  white  man  came  to  this  country. 
Evidences  of  prehistoric  canals  and  ditches,  among  the  Pimas  in 
Arizona,  bear  mute  testimony  of  the  genius  and  industry  of  these 
people  who  eagerly  grasp  the  improved  facilities  offered  by  the 
white  man  and  the  belated  assistance  extended  by  the  Government. 
When  the  Spaniards  came  to  New  Mexico  they  found  the  Pueblo 
Indians  packing  baskets  of  earth  on  their  backs  to  repair  their  old 
ditches  or  construct  new  ones  to  irrigate  additional  lands. 

In-igation  is  or  should  be  resorted  to  in  those  localities  where 
rainfall  is  insufficient  or  is  not  dependably  sufficient  for  crop  pro- 
duction. Fundamentally,  it  consists  of  the  artificial  application' of 
water  to  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 

«  Water  for  irrigation  is  ordinarily  secured  by  damming  rivers, 
pumping  from  underground  reservoirs  or  impounding  flood-waters. 
The  first  has  been  longest  used  and  is  the  most  general.  Pumping 
water  has  been  resorted  to  with  satisfactory  results,  and  in  some 
localities  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  means,  of  supply.  The  impound- 
ing of  waters  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted  is  a  method  of  con- 
servation which  has  been  utilized  to  a  great  advantage  and  is  certain 
to  be  more  extensively  employed.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of 
land,  particularly  in  the  southwest,  that  could  in  this  way  be  brought 
under  cultivation.  Such  land  lies  lai^ely  in  semiarid  sections,  where 
drought  and  crop  failures  are  so  frequent  and  disastrous  as  to  make 
failure  to  employ  this  feasible  solution  an  economic  crime.  A 
notable  example  of  flood-water  conservation,  from  an  intermittent 
and  ordinarily  limited  flow,  has  been  successfully  effected  in  dam- 
ming a  branch  of  the  Trinity  River,  near  Fort  Worth,  where  a  great 
lake,  containing  an  inmiense  and  permanent  supply  of  water,  has 
been  created.  What  has  been  done  to  furnish  water  for  the  city  of 
Fort  Worth,  and  for  pleasure  purposes,  can  be  as  successfully  accom- 
plished for  irrigating  land  not  only  in  Texas  but  everywhere,  under 
like  conditions,  throughout  our  entire  coimtry. 

The  fast  growing  population  of  the  United  States  and  the  constantly 
increasing  requirements  for  food  production  demand  that  every  acre 
of  tillable  land  should  be  made  to  yield  each  year  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  possibiUties. 
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It  is  indefensible  and  inexcusable  that  man  whom  God  has  ordained 
to  reign  on  earth  over  animate  and  inanimate  things  should  fail  to 
bring  together,  for  his  own  benefit,  immeasurable  land  and  water 
waste. 

Irrigation  has  been  made  enormously  profitable  by  diverting  the 
waters  of  constantly  flowing  streams,  likewise  by  pumping  from 
undersurface  reservoirs,  and  the  impounding  of  flood  waters  has  been 
successfully  used  in  a  limited  way  in  semiarid  sections,  but  the  time 
has  come  when  the  Umit  of  our  possibilities  in  this  last  respect  must 
be  employed. 

The  world's  war  is  being  directed  by  the  master  mind  in  the  White 
House.  The  downfall  of  autocratic  governments  is  writ  so  plain  that 
he  who  runs  can  read.  The  aftermath,  with  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  war  behind  us,  will  involve  much  more  than  the  recon- 
struction incident  to  enlarged  human  liberty.  A  people  responsible 
for  revolutionizing  our  all-powerful  but  faulty  financial  system 
through  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  law,  making  possible 
the  greater  local  use  of  wealth  production,  is  certainly  capable  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  gifts  of  nature,  readily  within  reach,  and 
subduing  the  untamed  land  and  water  conditions  awaiting  the  head 
and  hand  of  man. 

Truly,  America  has  been  prodigal  of  its  natural  resources.  Golden 
opportunities  lie  right  at  our  feet  in  the  development  of  those  great 
areas  of  the  Southwest  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  salubrious, 
and  the  possible  yields  truly  marvelous. 

On  one  Indian  reservation  alone  the  aggregate  value  of  the  crop 
raised  during  the  past  year  exceeded  S6,000,000.  On  another  reser- 
vation a  6-acre  tract  in  alfalfa  yielded  over  $2,000,  the  hay  having 
been  harvested  nine  times  during  the  calendar  year. 

CoLoaADO  RivEB  Reservation,  Ariz. — To  accommodate  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  water  at  this  point,  an  additional  pumping 
unit  was  installed  during  the  year.  The  irrigable  lands  on  this 
reservation  are  highly  adapted  to  the  production  of  long  staple 
cottoii,  and  every  acre  that  can  be  brought  under  ditch  is  eagerly 
sought.  The  pumping  plant  is  designed  to  provide  water  for  lands 
allotted  to  the  Indians  only.  Upward  of  100,000  acres  of  equally 
fine  land  within  the  reservation  could  be  irrigated  by  gravity  from 
the  Colorado  River.  A  project  of  this  size,  however,  would  cost 
several  million  dollars.  Congress  has  not  yet  authorized  the  work, 
although  the  recent  Indian  appropriation  act  carries  a  small  sum 
for  preliminary  surveys  and  investigations  at  this  point.  The 
work  should  be  undertaken,  as  the  latent  agricultural  possibilities 
here  are  tremendous. 

Crow  Reservation,  Mont. — ^The  aggregate  amount  expended  in 
irrigation  work  on  this  reservation  during  the  year  approximates 
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$150,000.  Main  canals  and  laterals  were  enlarged  and  extended  so 
as  to  bring  additional  land  under  ditch;  suitable  concrete  headgates 
and  other  structures  installed,  and  many  bridges  and  smaller  struc- 
tures of  timber  erected.  When  completed  the  system  on  this  reser- 
vation will  serve  upward  of  70,000  acres.  During  the  year  just 
passed  some  13,720  acres  were  cultivated,  with  an  aggregate  crop 
yield  valued  at  $223,176.  The  recent  Indian  appropriation  act 
makes  $200,000  available  to  continue  the  work. 

Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho. — Some  12,000  acres  within  this 
reservation  were  cultivated  during  the  past  year,  7,712  acres  by 
lessees  of  Indian  land  and  5,085  acres  by  the  Indians  themselves,  an 
increase  of  over  3,000  acres.  The  principal  crops  are  alfalfa,  grain, 
potatoes,  and  sugar  beets,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  crops  raised  on 
this  project  during  the  year  exceeding  $500,000.  A  number  of  diffi- 
culties hamper  the  most  successful  operation  of  this  system.  The 
canals  and  ditches  constructed  years  ago  are  not  of  sufficient  grade 
and  carrying  capacity  to  serve  the  area  ultimately  to  be  irrigated. 
The  rapid  growth  of  aquatic  plants  quickly  diminishes  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  canals,  already  too  Umited;  concrete  structures 
improperly  designed  and  constructed,  without  steel  reinforcing,  are 
constantly  cracking  and  settUng.  Exposure  to  rigid  frost  action 
during  the  long  winters  augments  this  trouble.  Other  appropriators 
on  the  Blackfoot  River,  above  the  reservation  headings,  divert  water 
justly  belonging  to  the  Indians  and  constant  attention  is  demanded 
to  see  that  their  rights  are  protected.  Excess  waste,  return  and 
drainage  waters  discharged  into  Sand  Creek  by  white  irrigators, 
flow  down  into  one  of  our  main  canals  in  such  intermittent  quantities 
as  to  seriously  jeopardize  its  successful  operation,  frequently  resulting 
in  considerable  damage  to  the  Government's  property. 

OiLA  RivEB  Reservation,  Ariz. — The  Indian  appropriation  act 
of  May  18,  1916,  carried  two  items  for  the  construction  of  diversion 
dams  across  the  Gila  River,  one  near  the  agency  at  Sacaton  and  the 
other  outside  the  reservation,  above  the  town  of  Florence.  When 
constructed  the  dam  at  the  agency  will  serve  Indian  lands  exclusively, 
while  the  one  above  Florence  will  serve  lands  belonging  to  both 
Indians  and  whites.  Extensive  unexpected  erosion  of  the  south 
bank  of  the  Gila  River,  at  the  lower  dam  site,  so  widened  the  liver 
channel  as  to  render  the  appropriation  insufficient  for  the  work. 
Congress  gave  additional  funds  in  the  recent  Indian  appropriation 
act.  Plans  and  specifications  covering  this  dam,  which  is  to  carry  a 
bridge  superstructure,  have  been  completed  and  approved  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  work  will  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date. 

Construction  of  the  upper  diversion  near  Florence  is  contingent 

upon  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  conflicting  claims  to  water  between 

^  Indetha  ins  and  the  whites.    Negotiations  have  been  continuous. 
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conferences  repeated,  and  even  tentative  agreements  reached. 
Binding  cojitracts  have  ;iot  been  executed,  however,  and  recent 
developments  indicate  that  the  owners  of  certain  interests  in  and 
around  Florence  have  repudiated  the  former  tentative  agreement  as 
to  a  division  of  these  waters.  This  postpones  actual  construction 
indefinitely,  as  the  work  is  not  to  begin  until  these  conflicting  claims 
are  settled. 

Navajo  Reservation,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex. — The  scarcity  of  water 
in  the  large  territory  occupied  by  the  Navajo  and  Moqui  Indians 
renders  the  irrigation  possibilities  there  exceedingly  limited.  Out 
of  an  aggregate  area  exceeding  12,000,000  acres,  water  is  now  avail- 
able for  some  6,500  acres  only;  1,500  acres  under  the  Ganado  Project 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  reserve;  4,000  acres  under  the  Hogback 
Project,  near  the  San  Juan  School,  and  1,000  acres  near  Marsh  Pass, 
in  northern  Arizona.  Investigations  are  being  continued  from  time 
to  time  as  funds  are  available,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  additional 
areas  for  which  water  may  be  developed,  but  at  best  these  will  be 
very  small,  and  as  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present  this  vast  domain  must 
primarily  remain  a  stock-raising  proposition. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  referred  briefly  to  the  development  of 
underground  water  for  domestic  and  stock  watering  purposes,  inti- 
mating that  the  problem  confronting  the  Navajo  is  not  one  of  grass 
but  of  water.  Winter  rains  and  summer  cloudbursts  produce  con- 
siderable vegetation  in  regions  bare  of  hving  streams  or  perennial 
springs.  Ample  forage  is  frequently  at  hand  if  water  for  domestic 
and  stock  needs  can  be  found.  The  underground  water  developed  for 
these  Indians  during  the  past  few  years  has  b^en  of  untold  value  to 
them  during  the  extreme  drought  that  has  visited  the  southwest 
recently.  Not  only  have  thousands  of  head  of  stock  been  saved  to  the 
Navajos,  but  it  has  helped  in  no  small  way  to  augment  the  supply  of 
wool,  mutton,  and  beef  available  for  market.  These  Indians  have 
always  been  practically  self-supporting,  wresting  at  least  a  bare 
existence  from  an  inhospitable  country,  but  under  recent  market 
conditions  many  of  them  are  becoming  well-to-do,  and  a  number 
even  independent.  Raw  wool  has  been  commanding  such  fancy 
prices  lately  that  the  making  of  Navajo  rugs,  formerly  a  source  of 
considerable  I'evenue,  has  practically  ceased. 

Uintah  Reservation,  Utah. — ^The  controversy  over  water  rights 
in  the  Uintah  Valley,  adverted  to  in  my  previous  report,  is  still  pend- 
ing before  the  District  Court  for  the  State  of  Utah,  a  decision  in  the 
matter  not  yet  having  been  handed  down.  In  the  meantime  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  division  of  the  available  water  between  the 
Indians  and  the  whites  is  being  had  through  a  water  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  court. 
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Large  areas  of  unallotted  land  within  this  reservation  were  opened 
to  homestead  entry  years  ago  and  it  is  the  settlers  on  these  lands  who 
are  now  contesting  the  prior  right  of  the  Indians  to  sufficient  water 
for  their  needs.  In  the  entire  district  there  are  some  46,000  acres 
under  irrigation,  being  rn  increase  of  11,000  acres  over  the  past 
year.  This  represents  an  increase  of  over  30  per  cent.  The  value  of 
the  crops  raised  by  the  Indians  themselves  exceeded  $95,000. 

Yakima  Resebvation,  Wash.— One  of  the  most  successful  large 
irrigation  projects  with  which  the  Indian  Service  has  to  deal  is  located 
on  the  Yakima  Reservation,  Wash.  Designed  to  supply  120,000 
acres,  ultimately,  we  find  over  64,000  acres  now  under  actual  culti- 
vation. During  the  past  year  the  crop  yield  exceeded  $6,000,000. 
The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  present  fiscal  year  carries 
$500,000  for  the  continuation  of  this  work,  which  is  being  pushed  as 
rapidly  as  existing  conditions  will  permit.  Machinery  is  resorted  to, 
wherever  possible,  as  a  substitute  for  hand  labor,  and  the  three  drag- 
line excavators  at  work  on  this  project  removed  602,354  cubic  yards 
of  earth  at  an  average  cost  of  10  cents  per  cubic  yard.  This  is  50 
per  cent  cheaper  than  estimated  for  several  years  ago,  when  labor 
and  supplies  were  less  expensive. 

Wind  River  Reservation,  Wyo. — ^Present  plans  call  for  the 
irrigation  of  approximately  73,000  acres  within  this  reservation,  of 
which  some  60,000  acres  are  now  under  ditch.  About  $200,000  was 
expended  in  this  work  during  the  year  just  ended,  resulting  in  the 
addition  of  many  miles  of  main  canals  and  distributing  laterals,  with 
the  attendant  diversion  structures,  bridges,  etc.  Drainage  of  certain 
seeped  areas  had  to  be  resorted  to,  with  satisfactory  results.  Con- 
siderable areas  within  this  reservation  are  leased,  and  still  others  are 
devoted  to  the  cattle  industry.  The  area  actually  cultivated  yielded 
a  gross  return  of  over  $325,000,  of  which  $142,181  belonged  tb  the 
Indians  and  $182,883  to  the  whites. 

ZuNi  Reservation,  N.  Mex. — ^About  5,000  acres  within  this 
reservation  are  now  imder  ditch,  being  supplied  with  water  from  a 
reservoir  constructed  years  ago.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
reservoir  is  filling  with  silt  is  becoming  alarming.  Since  its  completion 
Hi  years  ago  the  reservoir  has  lost  54  per  cent  of  its  capacity  from 
this  cause.  At  this  rate  the  life  of  the  reservoir  is  about  21  years,  of 
which  Hi  years  have  already  passed.  The  capacity  of  the  reservoir 
is  decreasing,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  deposit  of  silt,  and  unless 
some  form  of  relief  is  soon  devised  the  reservoir  will  be  practically 
useless.  The  life  of  the  reservoir  may  be  extended  temporarily  by 
elevating  the  crest  of  the  present  dam  and  spillway,  but  the  extent 
to  which  this  can  be  carried  is  limited  by  natural  surroundings. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  an  expenditure  of  $13,000  in  increasing 
the  height  of  the  dam  will  add  possibly  11  years  to  the  life  of  the 
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reservoir,  but  eventually  some  other  form  of  relief  must  be  devised 
or  the  project  abandoned.  These  Indians  are  industrious,  are  expert 
agriculturists,  and  make  full  use  of  the  facilities  offered  for  industrial 
advancement. 

Salt  River  Valley,  Ariz. — One  of  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful irrigation  projects  in  the  country  is  located  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley,  Ariz.  Here  some  200,000  acres,  a  part  of  which  belongs  to 
the  Indians,  are  being  supplied  with  water  from  the  Salt  River, 
augmented  during  the  dry  season  with  stored  water  from  the  Roose- 
velt dam.  The  imit  cost  of  this  project  has  been  fixed  at  S60  per 
acre  for  construction  purposes.  During  the  past  several  years  many 
acres  in  this  valley  have  been  shown  to  yield  between  $300  and  $400 
per  acre.  These  lands  lie  within  that  area  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  long  staple  Pima  cotton,  a  product  developed  and  brought  to 
its  present  state  of  perfection  on  the  Pima  Indian  Reservation. 
For  this  cotton  there  is  a  most  urgent  demand,  as  it  weaves  into  a 
fabric  of  great  textile  strength  which  is  used,  when  obtainable, 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires  and  aeroplane 
wings-  For  many  years  to  come  the  demand  for  this  cotton  will  be 
insatiable.  Within  the  past  12  months  the  market  price  of  this 
cotton  has  been  between  70  and  80  cents  per  pound.  Under  reason- 
ably favorable  conditions  the  normal  yield  from  this  cotton  averages 
a  bale  to  the  acre.  Many  acres  produce  more.  Even  at  70  cents  per 
pound  this  would  give  an  average  gross  yield  of  $350  per  acre.  Allow- 
ing $250  which  is  excessive,  to  cover  all  costs  of  production,  labor, 
etc.,  it  would  still  leave  a  net  yield  of  $100  per  acre  annually.  This  is 
from  the  lint  alone.  In  the  past  it  has  been  impossible  to  supply  the 
demand  for  the  seed  from  this  cotton  and  additional  areas  are  being 
planted  to  this  pioduct  as  rapidly  as  the  seed  can  be  obtained.  The 
value  of  the  seed  produced,  added  to  the  returns  from  the  lint,  yields 
a  net  income  on  the  investment  that  is  truly  marvelous. 

These  figures  sound  astonishing  but  they  are  being  demonstrated 
daily,  and  all  of  this  comes  from  intelligent  application  of  water  to 
arid  areas,  otherwise  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  STOCK  RAISING. 

Farming. — The  campaign  for  increased  production  on  Indian 
land  to  meet  war-time  conditions,  as  outlined  in  my  last  annual 
report,  has  been  further  systematized  and  aggressively  followed  up 
during  the  year  with  continued  good  results.  Reports  thus  far 
received  indicate  that  the  Indians  on  75  reservations  are  cultivating 
370,101  acres  of  land,  as  compared  with  317,101  acres  last  year, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  52,990  acres. 

Practically  every  reservation  showed  an  increase  ranging  from  5 
per  cent  to  100  per  cent.    Lack  of  rain  on  several  of  the  reservations 
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where  the  percentage  of  increase  was  comparatively  small  pre- 
vented a  better  showing.  Hundreds  of  Indians  axe  cultivating  their 
land  this  year  who  never  farmed  before,  but  who  have  enthusiasti- 
cally caught  the  spirit  of  the  campaign  for  increased  production,  and 
many  others  have  enlarged  their  cultivated  acreage.  Here  are 
several  typical  extracts  from  field  reports: 

James  Baker  is  38  years  old,  has  a  wife  and  six  children,  and  is  one  of  the  Indians 
to  whom  citizenship  papers  were  issued  last  year.  Jim  is  a  sober,  industrious  fellow, 
and  has  about  50  acres  of  wheat,  30  acres  of  oats,  and  25  acres  of  flax,  and  has  acquired 
a  nice  herd  of  cattle.  He  is,  I  feel,  an  Indian  who  since  receiving  his  citizenship 
has  really  been  prosperous. 

Wallace  Altaha,  R-14,  is  the  one  large  stockman  of  the  tribe.  His  herds  have  long 
been  notorious  for  the  poor  breeding  and  lack  of  intelligent  management.  He  has 
always  stood  against  improved  breeding.  During  the  winter  and  spring  he  has  pur- 
chased 31  pure-bred  Hereford  bulls,  of  £jie  quality,  and  15  grades  that  are  very  good 
Also,  during  the  winter  his  herds  were  worked  and  some  400  or  500  old  steers,  bulls, 
and  cows  gathered  and  sold.  Some  of  these  were  12  to  15  years  old,  and  quite  a  men- 
ace to  breeding  and  proper  handling. 

These  results  have  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of 
an  inadequate  farmer  force.  There  are  approximately  250  such 
positions  authorized,  with  about  80  vacancies  at  the  present  time, 
only  20  farmers  having  been  appointed  on  certification  from  the 
Civil  Service  during  the  past  year,  largely  owing  to  the  small  salaries 
that  can  be  paid  from  the  limited  funds  available  for  this  purpose 
and  the  more  attractive  opportunities  outside  this  service. 

That  the  impetus  of  the  campaign  inaugmated  last  year  might 
be  further  stimulated,  the  following  follow-up  letter  was  sent  out  by 
me  on  August  15,  1917: 

To  SUPBRINTENDBNTS: 

Reports  show  increased  acreages  cultivated  by  the  Indians  this  season  on  practi- 
cally every  reservation,  ranging  from  5  per  cent  to  100  per  cent,  the  average  being 
31.6  per  cent.  While  this  is  gratifying,  it  should  mark  only  the  beginning  of  our 
labors.  The  reports  likewise  disclose  considerable  areas  of  unused  tillable  land  on 
the  different  reservations,  with  many  able-bodied  male  adult  Indians  not  now  engaged 
in  farming  or  other  gainful  occupations,  the  majority  of  whom  undoubtedly  should 
be  cultivating  their  allotments. 

But  this  is  only  one  feature  of  the  campaign.  In  addition  thereto  every  Indian 
now  farming  must  be  induced  to  increase  his  cultivated  acreage  to  the  limit  of  his 
capacity  in  man,  animal,  and  machinery  power.  Present  conditions  portend  a 
continued  and  perhaps  an  increasing  shortage  of  foodstuffs  in  the  Old  World  and  a 
consequent  greater  responsibility  on  the  Unite^  States  to  utilize  every  acre  of  tillable 
land  in  the  production  of  foodstuffs  to  feed  ourselves  and  our  allies.  Press  home  the 
tremendous  import  of  this  fact  to  employees  and  Indians  alike,  with  the  view  of 
keeping  alive  and  further  developing  the  enthusiasm  and  momentum  of  the  campaign 
inaugurated  last  spring.  Two  things  especially  should  be  strongly  emphasized  diir- 
ing  the  remainder  of  this  season:  (1)  The  necessity  of  the  Indians  saving  seed  lor 
next  year  and  of  the  superintendents  making  provision  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
seed  in  ample  time  for  next  season's  planting  on  the  agency  and  school  farms.  This 
is  vitally  important  and  must  not  be  neglected,  especially  in  view  of  partial  crop 
iailures  in  some  parts  of  the  country.    (2)  Fall  plowing:  On  those  reservations  where 
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fadl  plowing  is  proper,  according  to  the  best  agricaltunJ  practice,  effort  should  be 
made  to  have  as  much  land  plowed  this  ^1  by  the  Indians  and  on  the  agency  and 
school  farms  as  wiU  be  put  in  crops  next  spring.  See  that  this  is  accomplished  so  far 
as  advisable  and  practicable  on  your  particular  reservation. 

The  reports  also  indicate  an  increase  of  approximately  48  per  cent  in  the  acreage 
cultivated  on  the  agency  and  school  farms.  This  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  superintendents  and  employees,  and  I 
wish  here  to  express  my  appreciation.  However,  the  success  of  the  past  season  should 
only  spur  us  on  to  greater  efforts  to  bring  under  cultivation  as  much  of  the  unused 
tUlable  land  on  the  agency  and  school  farms  as  can  be  handled  properly  consistent 
with  available  facilities  and  funds.  Example  is  much  stronger  than  precept,  and  if 
we  expect  our  appeal  to  the  Indians  to  be  effective,  we  must  surpass  our  own  record 
of  the  past  season  on  the  agency  and  school  farms. 

Please  acknowledge*  receipt  of  this  letter,  with  information  as  to  the  plans  which 
you  have  formulated  to  increase  the  number  of  Indians  farming  and  the  total  culti- 
vated acreage,  and  to  provide  for  the  necessary  seed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Indians 
and  the  Government. 

The  important  subjects  of  food  conseryatioa  by  the  elimination 
of  waste  and  cooperation  with  the  National  and  State  food  adminis- 
trations, canning  and  drying;  cooperative  extension  work  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  various  State 
colleges,  bee  culture,  and  the  utilization  of  surplus  Indian  labor  were 
also  emphasized  during  the  year  and  are  more  fully  referred  to  in 
connection  with  war  activities  in  this  report. 

Stock  raising. — During  the  past  year  the  need  for  increased  food 
production  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Indians  and  the 
employees  of  the  Indian  Service  with  a  view  of  having  them  exert 
their  energies  toward  the  development  of  the  live-stock  industry  on 
all  Indian  reservations  in  order  that  meat  production  might  be 
increased.  The  scope  of  the^  activities  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
can  best  be  presented  by  reproducing  my  instructions  to  superin- 
tendents and  others  under  date  of  May  2,  1918,  as  follows: 

To  THB   SurBRINTBNDBNTS: 

The  Indian  Service,  and  by  that  I  mean  the  Indians  and  the  employees  of  the 
service,  has  responded  effectively  to  the  war  call  for  increased  food  production  along 
all  lines,  and  in  every  way  has  shown  a  willingness  and  ability  to  do  its  part.  Large 
areas  of  hitherto  unproductive  agricultural  lands  have  been  "brought  imder  cultiva- 
tion and  the  live  stock  grazing  on  Indian  lands  has  been  materially  increased,  so  that 
the  grain,  meat,  and  other  food  suppUes  ci  the  country  have  been  largely  augmented 
by  the  eneigetic  handling  of  Indian  resources. 

But  while  I  feel  that  the  results  of  the  past  year!s  work  have  been  splendid,  I  am 
sure  that  this  year,  by  reason  of  the  valuable  experience  gained  last  year,  can  be  made 
to  show  greater  results,  both  to  the  country  and  to  the  Indians  themselves.  It  is  with 
that  purpose  in  view  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  several  things  which  i 
believe  will  greatly  increase  the  output  of  meat  and  other  livestock  products  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Indians  themselves  and  the  more  intensive  use  of  their  grazing 
lands. 

At  the  present  time,  when  requests  are  made  by  cattlemen  for  grazing  lands,  I  am  tell- 
ing them  that  practically  all  the  Indian  lands  are  carrying  stock  to  their  full  capacity, 
and  this  is  literally  true  as  conditions  now  exist;  but  I  am  convinced  that  proper 
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attention  given  to  certain  factors  of  the  grazing  problem  will  enable  us  to  increase 
the  capacity  and  output  of  the  Indian  ranges  to  a  surprisingly  large  extent.  These 
factors  are: 

1.  Water  supply. 

2.  Fencing. 

3.  Winter  protection,  including  proper  relation  of  summer  and  winter  grazing. 

4.  Wild  or  worthless  horses. 

5.  Predatory  animals. 

6.  Scrub  stock. 

7.  Care  and  handling  of  bulls. 

8.  The  salt  supply. 

9.  Winter  feeding. 

I  want  you  to  take  up  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and 
make  a  careful  study  of  conditions  on  your  reservation  with  respect  to  each  one  of 
them. 

Watbr  supply. — Probably  the  most  important  Victor  in  connection  with  the  utili- 
zation of  grazing  ranges  and  the  one  where  most  effective  improvement  may  be  made 
is  that  of  water  supply.  There  are  ranges  where  large  areas  of  grass  are  never  eaten 
over  because  of  the  distance  the  cattle  must  travel  in  grazing  to  and  from  water. 
On  nearly  all  of  these  ranges  it  is  possible  to  develop  water  at  points  so  located  as  to 
make  the  entire  range  available;  or,  if  not  all  of  it,  at  least  to  largely  increase  the 
grazing  capacity,  and  this  at  a  cost  so  as  to  be  well  within  the  bounds  of  practicability. 
To  allow  this  waste  of  grass  to  continue  is  unbusinesslike  and  indefensible,  and  I 
want  you  to  be  exceedingly  careful  in  your  investigation  of  the  water  supply  on  the 
grazing  lands  of  your  reservation. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  range  is  used  by  the  Indians  or  is  under  permit. 
If  under  permit,  and  you  find  that  the  capacity  can  be  increased  by  water  develop- 
ment, the  matter  will  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  permittee,  and  he  will  be 
required  to  make  such  development  and  then  stock  to  capacity,  or  vacate  and  the 
permit  given  to  some  one  who  will.  If  the  needed  development  is  on  Indian  range, 
ways  and  means  will  be  found  to  do  the  work.  No  grass  must  be  allowed  to  go  to 
waste  that  can  possibly  be  made  available. 

After  you  have  carefully  gone  over  the  situati<A  sufficientiy  to  enable  you  to  make 
a  general  outiine  of  your  plans  I  want  you  to  submit  a  special  report  to  me  on  this 
matter  of  water  supply,  and  this  report  should  be  in  my  hands  not  later  than  July 
1, 1918. 

Fencing. — First-class  fencing  is  a  highly  important  factor  in  promoting  the  stock 
industry.  The  out-boimdaries  of  all  grazing  ranges  should  be  well  fenced  to  prevent 
controversy  between  permittees  and  to  protect  homesteaders  or  other  occupants  of 
the  contiguous  lands;  it  also  makes  it  much  easier  to  keep  check  on  the  number  of 
cattle  being  run  by  permittees  and  gives  a  general  feeling  of  security  that  is  very 
beneficial. 

But  important  as  it  is  to  have  the  range  boundaries  well  fenced,  it  is  even  more 
essential  that  all  Indian  allotments  actually  being  used  by  the  Indians  and  lying 
within  a  grazing  range  be  so  fenced  as  to  give  adequate  protection  to  the  crops  and 
improvements.  I  am  constantiy  receiving  complaints  from  Indians  because  of  catUe 
trespassing,  due  to  poor  fences.  In  granting  permits  hereafter,  one  of  the  require- 
ments must  be  a  provision  for  adequate  fencing  of  boundaries  and  improved  Indian 
allotments,  and  this  provision  must  be  strictly  enforced.  Many  existing  permit's 
contain  the  provision,  but  the  fences  are  not  being  kept  up  as  they  should  be.-  Have 
your  fences  inspected  as  soon  as  possible  and  take  vigorous  steps  to  have  them  repaired 
and  kept  in  good  condition. 

Winter  pRorBcrioN,  includinq  props  a  relation  op  sumub^i  and  winter 
QRAziNQ. — ^Where  the  grazing  area  on  a  reservation  is  divided  into  two  or  mora  ranjei 
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the  diviflion  lines  should  have  been  so  run,  if  poarible,  as  to  give  each  range  the  proper 
proportion  of  winter  and  summer  grazing,  with  its  share  of  winter  protection. '  This 
has  not  always  been  done  when  the  ranges  were  first  laid  out,  and  aa  a  result  there  are 
ranges  that  are  not  carrying  the  number  of  cattle  they  should. 

On  most  reservations  the  I.  D.  herd  occupies  a  range  set  apart  for  it,  and  if  in  any 
instance  this  I.  D.  range  does  not  have  good  winter  feed  and  protection,  and  other 
ranges  under  lease  or  i>ermit  do  have  it,  I  desire  that  some  rearrangement  be  made  at 
the  first  practicable  opportunity,  so  that  the  cattle  of  the  Indians  may  have  the  needed 
protection.  Good  management  of  a  cattle  range  requires  the  conservation  of  grass 
on  some  part  of  it  for  winter  use,  and  this  should  be  accomplished  by  keeping  the 
cattle  off  of  such  parts  of  the  range  during  the  summer  as  are  most  suitable  for  winter 
grazing.  In  some  cases  this  can  be  done  by  ride^,  but  probably  in  the  majority  of 
cases  a  dividing  fence  is  the  most  economical  and  efficient  method  of  dividing  the 
summer  and  winter  ranges.  Of  course,  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  cover 
this  phase  of  the  grazing  question  since  so  many  different  factors  enter  into  its  con- 
sideration, but  I  want  to  impress  each  superintendent  with  the  importance  of  giving 
the  subject  careful  attention  along  the  lines  suggested. 

Wild  or  wobthlxbb  horses. — ^The  grass  being  consumed  each  year  by  wild  horses, 
and  also  worthless  Indian  ponies,  if  eaten  by  cattle  or  sheep  would  bring  a  revenue 
at  least  five  times  as  large  to  the  Indian  owners  and  would  have  a  material  bearing 
on  the  world's  meat  supply.  A  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
these  animals  on  Indian  reservations  would  be  not  less  than  75,000  head,  and  since 
two  torses  consume  as  much  feed  as  three  head  of  cattle,  this  is  equivalent  for  pasturage 
of  112,500  head  of  cattle,  or  at  the  ratio  of  five  sheep  to  one  of  cattle-^2,500  head  of 
sheep. 

The  horses  included  in  the  above  estimate  are  only  those  which  have  never  been 
improved  by  breeding,  and  they  are  running  on  territory  which  makes  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  upbreeding,  and  where  the  difficulty  of 
catching  them  largely  prevents  the  Indians  from  disposing  of  them  at  the  proper 
time,  hence  they  remain  on  the  range  far  beyond  the  time  of  greatest  profit;  in  fact 
the  larger  proportion  of  these  horses  die  from  old  age,  disease,  or  lack  of  feed  during 
hard  winters,  so  that  the  owners  never  get  anything  fqir  them. 

The  extreme  need  of  the  coimtry  for  meat  and  wool  will  not  permit  of  any  delay  in 
working  out  the  problem  of  ridding  the  ranges  of  these  worthless  horses.  We  must 
expect  opposition  from  some  of  the  older  Indians  and  from  the  nonprogressive  Indians 
generally.  This  opposition  is  not  based,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  on  mere  contrariness  or 
desire  to  be  obstructive,  but  because  they  retain  the  old  idea  that  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  man  was  largely  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  pony  herd;  and  it 
occurs  to  me  that  this  very  habit  of  thought  may  be  turned  to  splendid  advantage  in 
inducing  the  Indians  to  increase  their  holdings  of  cattle  and  sheep,  if  the  greater  value 
of  cattle  and  sheep  can  be  impressed  upon  them. 

If,  after  everything  possible  in  the  way  of  persuasion  has  been  tried,  the  Indian 
still  refuse  to  dispose  of  worthless  stock,  I  believe  the  superintendents  should  be 
authorized  to  require  that  each  Indian  keep  this  class  of  horses  within  fenced  indos- 
ures,  and  that  all  such  horses  found  on  the  open  range  should  be  seized  and  sold,  the 
proceeds  to  be  turned  over  to  the  owner  of  the  brand,  less  the  cost  of  capture  and 
shipment. 

I  desire  that  every  superintendent  on  whose  reservation  this  problem  exists  give 
the  matter  his  best  thought  and  attention  and  that  reports  be  made  to  me  at  an  early 
date  with  recommendations  covering  plans  for  disposing  of  horses  of  the  class  herein 
discussed. 

Prbdatort  animals. — I  find  that  on  many  of  the  larger  and  more  unsettled  reser- 
vations there  is  a  considerable  loss  each  year  from  predatory  animals.    Some  of  the 
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Indiana,  lesseeSf  and  permittees  are  very  active  in  ridding  their  ranges  of  these  pests 
while  others  are  careless  and  do  practically  nothing.  This  "do-nothing"  policy 
results  in  the  propagation  of  stock-killing  animals  which  range  far  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  careless  stockman,  causing  loss  to  other  lessees  and  to  Indians  whose  cattle 
are  either  with  the  lessees'  stock  or  on  the  range  set  aside  for  exclusive  Indian  use. 

I  want  the  superintendents  to  take  up  this  matter  of  predatory  animals  with  the 
Indians,  and  with  each  lessee  and  permittee,  and  insist  that  vigorous  measures  be 
taken  to  destroy  them.  In  this  connection  it  is  suggested  that  the  cooperation  of  the 
lessees,  permittees,  Indians,  and  superintendent  would  make  possible  a  comprehen- 
sive and  thorough  campaign  which  would  be  far  better  than  desultory  and  unconcerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  each. 

Scrub  stock. — Indian  cattle  run  on  many  of  the  ranges  which  are  under  lease  or 
permit,  and  because  of  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  lessee  or  permittee  should  be 
required  to  keep  only  first-class  bulls  in  order  that  the  Indian  stock  may  be  bred  up. 
This  is  just  as  essential  for  the  good  of  the  lessee  or  permittee  as  it  is  for  the  Indian, 
and  the  country  at  large  constitutes  another  interested  party  because  of  the  fact  that 
a  first-class  beef -producing  aniipal  will  consume  no  more  grass  than  will  a  poor  scrub 
animal  that  will  go  to  the  market  weighing  less  than  half  as  much. 

On  some  reservations  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  induce  the  Indians  to  use  good 
male  stock  on  account  of  the  seemingly  high  prices  at  which  first-class  breeding  animals 
are  sold.  Many  of  the  Indians,  when  starting  out  for  themselves,  have  perhaps  two 
or  three  head  of  the  stuff,  and,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  require  each 
of  these  small  owners  to  provide  a  pure-bred  bull  for  his  stock.  However,  this  difii- 
culty  is  overcome  in  some  instances  by  following  a  sort  of  community  plan  whereby 
bulls  are  provided  from  tribal  funds  and  the  Indians  are  required  to  psly  pro  rata  for 
their  services,  and  this  plan  should  be  followed  generally. 

In  the  case  of  an  Indian  who  owns  sufficient  she  stuff  to  require  the  entire  service 
of  one  or  more  bulls,  it  would  certainly  not  be  any  hardship  to  require  him  to  provide 
a  first-class  animal,  because  it  would  pay  him  to  dispose  of  enough  of  his  she  stuff  to 
enable  him  to  make  such  purchase. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  every  superintendent  and  every  stockman 
and  farmer  should  talk  "better  stock"  to  the  Indians,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
and  be  ready  to  help  the  moment  an  Indian  evinces  a  desire  to  raise  better  stock. 

Care  and  handunq  of  bulls. — In  all  tribal  herds,  and  among  Indian-owned  range 
cattle  as  well,  the  bulls  should  be  held  apart  from  the  she  stuff  during  such  part  of 
the  year  as  will  prevent  the  dropping  of  calves  at  an  unseasonable  time.  The  proper 
breeding  season  varies  according  to  the  location  of  the  range,  but  generally  the  bulls 
should  be  gathered  at  the  time  of  the  fall  roundup  and  held  in  separate  range  until 
after  the  following  spring  roundup,  when  they  should  be  thoroughly  distributed 
over  the  range. 

This  segregation  of  the  bulls,  in  addition  to  insuring  the  dropping  of  calves  at  a  time 
when  weather  conditions  are  apt  to  be  favorable  also  affords  the  opportunity  to  give 
special  care  and  attention  to  the  bulls  during  the  winter.  The  bull  pasture  should  be 
kept  free  of  stock  during  the  time  the  bulls  are  with  the  herd,  so  as  to  conserve  the 
natural  feed  for  the  winter.  In  addition  to  this,  extra  feed,  consisting  of  hay,  and  in 
some  cases  a  little  grain,  should  be  provided.,  to  be  used  when  necessary  to  keep  the 
animals  in  good  condition.  In  short,  do  everything  possible  to  have  the  male  stock 
in  first-class  physical  condition  when  turned  onto  the  breeding  range.  When  placing 
the  bulls  with  the  herd  be  careful  to  have  them  well  scattered,  and  have  the  range 
riders  see  to  it  that  they  keep  well  apart  and  do  not  bunch  up  or  become  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  herd. 

The  number  of  bulls  required  for  a  given  number  of  cows  varies  with  the  condition 
of  the  range,  the  water  supply,  and  age  of  the  hulls.  Give  the  matter  careful  thought 
and  attention  and  see  to  it  that  enough  bulls  are  on  the  range  to  insure  adequate 
service. 
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Thb  salt  bupplt. — It  is  of  great  importance  that  all  cattle  ranges  be  well  supplied 
with  salt.  This  is  in  many  respects  essential  to  securing  the  best  results,  and  each 
lessee  or  pennittee  must  be  required  to  distribute  salt  over  his  range  in  appropriate 
places  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  animals.  WHbere  tribal 
herds  are  run,  the  superintendent  should  see  to  it  that  the  range  occupied  by  the 
herd  and  individual  Indian  cattle  is  well  supplied. 

Winter  fbedino. — In  past  years,  when  the  western  country  was  open  grazing  for 
all  comers,  it  was  the  practice  among  cattlemen  to  let  the  stock  rustle  for  themselves 
the  year  around.  As  a  general  rule,  the  cattle  came  through  the  winter  in  pretty 
ftdr  shape,  because  the  cattlemen  had  almost  unlimited  territory  from  which  to  select 
their  winter-grazing  ranges,  .but  conditions  have  changed ,  and  the  cattleman  now  finds 
himself  restricted  to  a  limited  range  on  which,  in  all  probability,  there  is  no  good 
winter  protection,  and  if  he  wants  to  bring  his  cattle  through  he  must  in  many  cases 
provide  protection  and  feed,  at  least  for  the  weaker  cattle,  and  the  proportion  of  fed 
cattle  is  rapidly  increasing  each  year. 

Grood  business  practice  requires  that  animals  worth  from  $80  to  $150  apiece  be  not 
allowed  to  die  for  want  of  a  litttle  protection  and  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  hay  and  grain; 
the  need  of  the  country  for  conservation  of  all  foodstuffs,  including  meats,  also  demands 
that  no  cattle  be  allowed  to  starve  or  die  from  exposure  during  the  winter. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  superintendent  to  wage  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  each  summer  to  induce  every  Indian  cattle-owner  to  put  up  sufficient 
hay  to  carry  his  stock  through  the  winter,  and  further,  wherever  the  severity  of  the 
climate  makes  it  ad\'isable,  the  Indians  should  be  required  to  provide  sheds  or  other 
artificial  protection. 

In  the  case  of  tribal  herds  the  superintendent  should  take  up  early  in  the  season 
the  matter  of  providing  hay  for  winter  feeding,  so  as  to  get  on  the  market  for  the  first 
cutting,  when  the  price  is  usually  the  lowest  and  the  quality  the  best.  Plenty  of 
hay  is  the  best  insurance  against  loss.  And  as  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  tribal  herd,  in  most  instances,  was  to  provide  a  market  for  the  Indians' 
hay,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  superintendent  to  have  the  Indians  furnish  every 
ton  poflEdble,  after  putting  up  an  ample  quantity  for  their  own  individual  needs. 
The  advantages  of  this  home  market  for  their  hay  should  be  preached  to  the  Indians 
constantly  as  an  incentive  to  greater  efforts  along  farming  lines,  thus  demonstrating 
the  value  of  the  combination  of  stock  raising  and  farming. 

On  northern  reservations,  where  the  danger  from  sudden  severe  storms  is  ever  present 
during  the  winter  months,  it  would  be  advisable,  where  practicable  to  do  so,  to  gather 
the  poorest  cattle  on  the  fall  roundup  and  throw  them  into  a  fenced  pasture  held  in 
reserve  during  the  summer  and  where  they  could  be  easily  gathered  for  feeding  when 
the  stcvms  come  on. 

The  superintendent  should  carefully  observe  the  practice  of  the  leasees  or  permit- 
tees on  his  reservation,  and  if  any  of  them  are  careless  with  respect  to  winter  protec- 
tion and  feeding,  and  allow  their  cattle  to  die  of  neglect,  this  fact  should  be  reported 
to  me,  in  order  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  stop  the  waste,  and.  if  necessary,  cancel  the 
permit  and  give  the  range  to  someone  who  will  take  proper  care  of  the  stock  and  thus 
conserve  the  meat  supply. 

I  have  gone  somewhat  at  length  into  the  various  phaset*  of  the  cattle  biisinesi*,  with 
a  view  to  making  proper  use  of  the  grass  on  Indian  reservations.  I  do  not  want  any 
ranges  overstocked;  in  fact.  I  am  afraid  that  under  present  conditions  there  are  some 
reservations  where  too  many  cattle  are  now  being  run,  and  it  this  is  the  case  thf  results 
will  be  an  eventual  loss  of  cattle  more  disastrous  by  far  than  would  be  the  losf  from 
allowing  some  ol  the  grase  to  go  to  waste.  There  is.  however,  a  point  of  efficiency  in 
this  matter,  which  is  reached  when  well-bred  cattle  are  eating  all  the  grass  that  can 
be  made  available  on  Indian  reservations,  and  it  should  be  the  ambition  of  every 
superintendent  to  reach  this  point  on  his  reservation. 
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These  suggestions  have  met  with  a  hearty  and  gratifying  response 
from  the  field  employees,  Indians  and  lessees,  lai^ely  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  line  with  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
for  the  last  five  years  to  utilize  the  natural  resources  of  the  reserva- 
tions to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

I  regard  the  water  supply  in  connection  with  stock  raising  as  of 
very  great  importance.  It  is  the  essential  factor  in  increasing  the 
carrying  capacity  of  a  large  part  of  the  grazing  lands  on  Indian 
reservations.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Southwest,  where,  I 
believe,  sufficient  water  development  can  be  secured,  at  a  justifiable 
expense,  to  more  than  double  the  present  carrying  capacity. 

Sinking  w^lls  on  grazing  lands  during  the  last  year  or  two  in  sections 
of  the  country  where  rainfall  is  almost  unknown  has,  altogether, 
given  gratifyi:ig  results,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  intensify  these 
activities,  not  only  in  sinking  wells,  but  in  impounding  the  flood 
waters  which  at  rare  intervals  fall  from  cloud-bursts  and  which, 
together  with  melted  snow  from  higher  elevations,  rush  in  great 
torrents  over  countless  acres  of  thirsty  territory. 

Marvelous  results  have  been  secured  from  irrigating  arid  and 
semiarid  lands  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  it  is  equally  important 
that  the  vast  area  of  grasslands,  now  practically  worthless  for  want 
of  stock  water,  be  made,  by  similar  means,  to  sustain  the  herds  it 
would  then  support. 

My  nearly  six  years  experience  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
during  which,  among  many  other  things,  I  have  had  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  immense  irrigation  projects  and  the  handling  of 
millions  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  largely  in  sections  of  the  country 
where  rain  seldom  falls  or  where  devastating  droughts  frequently 
occur,  has  convinced  me  that  the  most  important  constructive 
accomplishment  now  demanded  is  the  proper  development,  conserva- 
tion, and  use  of  water. 

Experimentation. — ^The  operation  of  the  cooperative  experi- 
mental farm  at  Sacaton,  on  the  Pima  Reservation,  by  this  office  and 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
continued  during  the  year,  with  the  view  of  developing  seeds  and 
plants  specially  adapted  to  conditions  on  the  Indian  reservations  in 
that  part  of  the  county.  The  results  have  justified  the  establishment 
of  this  farm,  which  has  been  somewhat  enlarged  in  order  to  increase 
its  usefulness  to  the  Indians,  and  three  wells  have'been  drilled  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  additional  irri  ration  water. 

An  experimental  date  farm  was  established  at  Palm  Springs,  on 
the  Malki  Reservation,  in  California,  in  cooperation  with  the  experts 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  whom  work  is  also  being  carried 
on  at  Fort  Berthold,  San  eJuan,  and  Shoshone. 
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Indian  faibs. — ^The  policy  of  holding  agricultural  fairs  on  the 
Indian  reservations  has  been  continued  during  the  year,  with  in- 
creasingly successful  results.  The  first  fair  of  this  nature  was  held 
on  the  Crow  Reservation  in  1906,  the  number  being  gradually  increased 
each  year  until,  in  1917,  58  such  fairs  were  held.  At  these  fairs  the 
Indians  displayed  their  agri  ultural  products,  live  stock,  etc.,  in 
competition  with  each  other,  suitable  prizes  being  awarded  on  best 
exhibits.  Most  of  the  fairs  are  managed  entirely  by  the  Indians, 
which  gives  them  training  in  business  administration  and  organiza* 
tion. 

Numerous  Indian  exhibits  were  also  made  at  county  fairs,  likewise 
with  good  results,  the  Indians  winning  many  prizes  in  competition 
with  the  whites.  In  addition,  dbplays  of  Indian  products  were 
shown  at  nearly  every  State  fair  in  Sates  where  Indian  reservations 
are  located,  which  were  equally  successful  in  showing  the  agricultural 
progress  of  the  Indians.  At  the  South  Dakota  State  Fair  Baby  Show 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Guy  M.  Howe,  jr.,  an  Indian  baby 
from  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  who  scored  95.5  per  cent  out  of  a 
possible  100  per  cent  in  competition  with  babies  from  all  over  the 
State. 

FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

The  area  of  the  Five  Civihzed  Tribes  aggregated  19,525,966  acres, 
of  which  15,794,208  acres  have  been  allotted  to  the  enrollees  of  said 
tribes  or  to  their  heirs.  By  various  acts  of  Congress  and  by  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  restrictions  against  ahenation  of 
allotted  lands  by  allottees  have  been  removed  from  12,825,196 
acres,  leaving  as  restricted  acreage  2,888,162  acres,  or  about  18.3 
per  cent  of  the  entire  allotted  area.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  acres  of  tribal  lands  have  been 
reserved  for  town  sites,  railroad  rights  of  way,  churches,  schools, 
cemeteries,  etc. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  corrected  to 
date,  is  101,506,  including  Freedmen,  to  which  enrollees,  with  few 
exceptions,  there  have  been  made  complete  allotments  of  land  or 
payments  of  money  in  lieu  of  or  in  equahzation  of  allotment.  Of 
the  above-mentioned  enrollees,  78,101  are  citizens  by  blood,  adop- 
tion, or  intermarriage,  26,774  being  full-blood  citizens;  23,405  en* 
rollees  are  Freedmen.  There  are  at  present  23,441  of  the  enrollees 
who  are  in  the  restricted  class  of  Indians;  that  is,  Indians  whose 
allotments  are  restricted  as  to  alienation  and  whose  fimds  derived 
from  said  allotments  or  from  the  individual  shares  of  the  tribal 
funds  are  subject  to  Grovernment  supervision.  Looking  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  purposes  of  the  agreements  with  the  Five  Civihzed 
Tribes  and  acts  of  Congress  for  the  disposal  of  the  tribal  property 
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and  the  closing  of  the  tribal  affairs  of  said  Indian  Nations,  further 
sales  of  the  tribal  land  have  been  held  during  the  year,  and  further 
per  capita  payments  of  about  83,000,000  have  been  made. 

To  date  of  June  30,  1918,  3,558,165  acres  of  tribal  lands  of  the 
several  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were  sold  for  an  aggregate  of  $20,249,- 
032.58,  being  84,505,563  more  than  the  appraised  value,  an  average 
of  85.39  per  acre.  Of  the  total  acreage  sold,  1,905,139  acres  of  unal- 
lotted land  brought  810,625,324;  385,935  acres  of  the  surface  of  the 
segregated  coal  and  asphalt  land,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations, 
brought  83,328,731;  and  1,267,821  acres  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
tribal  timber  lands  brought  86,294,977.  There  remain  unsold  of 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribal  lands  324  acres  of  school  lands  with 
improvements,  2,280  town  lots,  and  14,800  acres  of  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  tribal  lands,  including  7,700  acres  of  timber  land,  6,700 
acres  of  the  surface  of  the  coal  and  asphalt  land,  and  400  acres  of 
other  unallotted  tribal  lands,  which  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  public 
auction  from  October  9  to  October  17,  1918. 

The  coal  and  asphalt  deposits,  leased  and  unleased,  underlying  the 
surface  of  441,107  acres  of  the  segregated  mineral  land  in  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  Nations,  Okla.,  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  public 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  McAlester,  Okla.,  on  December  11, 
12,  13,  and  14,  1918.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  acres  of  unleased  lands  will  be  first 
offered  for  sale  to  be  followed  by  an  offer  of  112,831  acres  of  leased 
lands.  The  coal  and  asphalt  deposits  are  appraised  in  the  aggregate 
at  814,461,041.73. 

Eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-five  acres  of  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  tribal  timber  land  in  McCurtain  County  have  been  sold 
to  the  State  of  Oklahoma  for  a  game  preserve  for  871,718.05,  as 
authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  25,  1918,  Pubhc 
No.  159,  65th  Congress.  The  coal  and  asphalt  deposits,  both  leased 
and  unleased,  underlying  the  surface  of  441,107  acres  of  segregated 
mineral  land  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  appraised  at 
$14,461,041.73,  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  on 
December  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  1918,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  February  8,  1918,  Public  No.  98,  65th  Congress. 

Competency  commissions  have  visited  allottees  of  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes  during  the  fiscal  year  and  are  still  at  work  to  ascertain 
who  are  competent  and  capable  of  handling  all  transactions  affecting 
their  allotted  lands  without  departmental  assistance. 

There  were  constructed  during  the  year  127  houses,  at  a  cost  of 
$134,466.67;  51  barns,  at  $22,912.95,  and  96  wells,  at  $8,093.94. 
There  were  purchased  472  horses  and  mules,  at  a  cost  of  $63,739.78; 
494  cattle,  at  $35,766.84;  509  hogs,  at  $13,088.66,  and  228  wagons,  at 
$35,092.15.     Miscellaneous  farm  implements  were  purchased  at  a 
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total  cost  of  $25,644.10.  There  was  disbursed  on  account  of  per 
capita  payments,  improvements,  and  individual  cash  payments  to 
Indians,  salaries  and  expenses,  a  total  of  $12,455,146.08.  There  was 
received  of  individual  and  tribal  funds  and  congressional  appropria- 
tions a  total  of  $16,175,520.73,  showing  a  grand  total  of  all  moneys 
handled  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  during  the  fiscal  year  of 
$28,630,666.81. 

Four  thousand  Indians  of  the  Five  Civihzed  Tribes  have  entered 
the  United  States  Military  Service.  Six  million  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  of  the  indi- 
vidual Indian  funds  of  restricted  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
havd  been  invested  in  Liberty  loan  bonds  and  war-saving  stamps. 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation  all  the  land  and  tribal  property  of  said 
tribe  has  been  allotted,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  except  30  acres 
erroneously  platted  as  allotted  land.  The  only  unfinished  work  is 
in  relation  to  the  disposition  of  said  30  acres,  the  completion  of  per 
capita  payments  heretofore  authorized,  execution  of  138  deeds  to 
allottees,  and  3  deeds  to  purchasers  of  unallotted  land,  and  the 
settlement  under  the  provisions  of  section  18  of  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  of  May  25,  1918,  of  all  claims  against  said  tribe. 

In  the  Seminole  Nation  all  the  tribal  land  and  property  of  the 
Seminole  Nation  has  been  disposed  of  except  122  acres  of  unallotted 
land  and  640  acres  of  land  that  was  reserved  for  a  tribal  school. 
The  remaining  work  to  be  done  relates  to  the  disposition  of  said 
remaining  tracts  of  land,  the  completion  of,  the  per  capita  payments 
heretofore  authorized  out  of  the  tribal  funds,  and  the  execution  and 
delivery  of  a  few  deeds  to  allottees  and  purchasers  of  tribal  land. 

In  the  Creek  Nation  the  unsold  tribal  property  consists  of  the 
tribal  council  building  in  Okmulgee,  124  town  lots  in  Muskogee, 
Tulsa,  and  Lee,  353  acres  of  tribal  land,  and  3  tracts  of  school  prop- 
erty. The  value  of  said  unsold  property  is  estimated  at  $272,650. 
The  remaining  unfinished  work  relates  to  the  sale  or  disposition  of 
said  tribal  property,  the  equalization  of  allotments,  investigation  of 
alleged  duplicate  and  fraudulent  enrollments,  and  in  connection  with 
suits  instituted  to  recover  for  the  Creek  Nation  certain  valuable  oil 
and  gas  lands,  including  the  beds  of  the  Arkansas  and  Cimarron 
Rivers  within  said  nation. 

OIL  AND  QAS  IN  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES  OF 
OKLAHOMA, 

The  total  production  of  oil  from  restricted  Indian  lands  in  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918, 
amounted  to  approximately  13,000,000  barrels  of  oil  from  about 
116,000  acres.  The  revenue  to  the  tribe  from  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  about  $4,000,000.     These 
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oil  and  gas  leases  cover  allotted  lands  and  are  made  for  a  period  of 
10  years  or  as  long  thereafter  as  oil  and  gas  is  found  in  paying  quanti- 
ties, except  leases  covering  lands  of  minors  which  are  made  to  expire 
when  the  minor  becomes  of  age,  unless  oil  and  gas  is  found  in  paying 
quantities.  The  leases  provide  for  a  royalty  of  one-eighth  of  the 
gross  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  oil  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  price 
posted  by  a  responsible  purchasing  company. 

On  August  10,  1917,  regulations  were  promulgated  governing  the 
utilization  of  casing-head  gas  produced  from  oil  wells.  The  regular 
tions  provide  that  the  gasoline  productivity  of  the  casing-head  gas 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  shall  be  determined  by  a  physical  field  test 
of  the  gas,  the  royalty  being  computed  at  12i  per  cent  on  the  basis 
of  a  fixed  schedule  according  to  the  yield  of  gasoline  per  1,000  cubic 
feet  and  the  sale  price  of  the  refined  product. 

OSAQE  OIL  AND  QAS  LEASES. 

On  November  12,  1917,  February  14,  1918,  and  May  18,  1918,  there 
were  sold  at  public  auction  at  Pawhuska,  Okla.,  leases  covering 
certain  Osage  lands  for  oil-mining  purposes,  aggregating  90,286 
acres,  for  a  bonus  consideration  of  $3,258,312.50,  an  average  of  about 
$36  per  acre.  These  lands  consisted  of  scattered  tracts  on  the  east 
side  of  the  reservation  selected  with  the  object  in  view  of  opening 
up  new  pools  of  oil.  Leases  covering  these  tracts  are  for  a  perio4  of 
five  years  and  as  long  thereafter  as  oil  is  found  in  paying  quantities, 
and  provide  for  a  royalty  in  addition  to  the  bonus  consideration  of 
16 J  per  cent,  except  when  wfells  on  quarter-section  tracts  or  frac- 
tional parts  of  quarter  sections  are  sufficient  to  average  100  or  more 
barrels  per  well  per  day.     The  royalty  on  oil  produced  is  20  per  cent. 

The  Osage  Reservation  under  which  oil  and  gas  is  reserved  to  the 
tribe  until  1931  comprises  approximately  1,500,000  acres,  of  which 
680,000  acres  on  the  east  side  were  leased  for  oil  and  gas  under  a 
blanket  lease  authorized  by  Congress,  which  expired  March  16,  1916. 
New  leases  have  been  made  covering  about  919,000  acres  for  gas  and 
about  323,000  acres  for  oil;  the  oil  leasee  aggregating  about  323,000 
acres  are  included  in  the  919,000  acres  leased  for  gas. 

On  June  30,  1918,  there  were  1,450  dry  and  abandoned  wells  in 
the  Osage  Reservation,  3,755  producing  oil  weUs,  and  364  gas  welb. 
The  gross  production  of  oil  from  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918, 
amounted  to  10,906,376.59  barrels,  of  which  the  Osage  tribe  received 
as  royalty  1,842,692.21  barrels.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Osage 
tribe  from  oil  and  gas  leases  from  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918, 
amounted  to  approximately  $8,000,000. 

Opening  the  west  side. — ^Advertisements  have  recentJy  been 
approved  and  authority  granted  to  oflfer  for  lease  for  oil-mining 
purposes  on  November  9,  at  public  auction  sale  at  Pawhuska,  Okla., 
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approximately  15,000  acres  on  the  east  side  of  the  Osage  Reserva- 
tion; that  is,  east  of  range  7,  and  approximately  28,000  acres  on  the 
west  side,  that  is,  west  of  range  8.  Authority  was  also  granted  to 
offer  for  lease  for  gas  mining  purposes  on  November  9,  approximately 
315,000  acres  on  the  west  side.  No  leases  have  heretofore  been 
made  on  the  west  side  of  the  Osage  Reservation  for  oil  or  gas  mining 
purposes.  As  the  time  during  which  the  title  to  the  minerals  will 
remain  in  the  Osage  tribe  wiU  expire  on  April  8,  1931,  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  Ck)ngress,  and  in  view  of  the  demand  for  an  increased 
production  of  oil  to  meet  existing  conditions,  it  has  been  decided  to 
make  this  opening  on  the  west  side  as  the  initial  lease  sale  on  this 
vast,  heretofore  practically  untouched  territory  of  supposed-to-be 
oil-bearing  lands. 

OIL  AND  GAS  OUTSIDE  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES 
AND  OSAQE  NATION. 

There  has  been  considerable  activity  in  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
in  Oklahoma  outside  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the  Osage  Nation 
during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

The  bringing  in  on  March  9,  1918,  of  an  oil  well  with  an  initial  pro- 
duction of  several  hundred  barrels  per  day  greatly  stimulated  oil  and 
gas  leasing  on  the  Kiowa  Reservation.  Since  that  time  Indians  hav- 
ing allotments  in  the  vicinity  of  this  well  have  received  exceptionally 
high  bonuses,  the  largest  being  at  the  rate  of  $755  per  acre.  This  is 
reported  to  be  the  highest  rate  of  bonus  ever  paid  in  that  field,  re- 
gardless of  the  distance  from  the  well.  • 

Several  wells  with  a  large  initial  production  have  also  been  brought 
in  on  the  Ponca  Reservation,  and  at  Pawnee  12  producing  wells  were 
drilled. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  tracts  of  land  on  the  ceded  part  of 
the  Shoshone  Indian  Reservation,  Wyo.,  each  containing  160  acres, 
or  less,  were  advertised  for  oil  and  gas  mining  leases,  bid3  being 
opened  on  October  10,  1917.  Seventy-four  tracts  were  bid  in  and 
leases  covering  69  tracts  have  been  regularly  executed.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  advertisemeht  and  the  leases  the  lessee  is  required  to 
drill  at  least  one  well  on  each  tract  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
execution  of  the  lease  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  drilling 
of  wells  during  the  calendar  year  will  largely  determine  whether  the 
land  on  the  ceded  part  of  the  reservation  is  valuable  for  oil  and  gas. 

PROBATING  INDIAN  ESTATES. 

The  probating  of  the  estates  of  deceased  Indians,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stats.  L.,  855,  856),  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  progressed  very  satisfactorily. 
During  the  year  2^415  cases  were  finally  disposed  of. 
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The  heirs  of  deceased  Indians  also  must  be  determined  where  per- 
sonal property  of  a  value  less  than  $250  is  involved;  where  Indians 
hold  restricted  fee  patents,  in  which  no  fee  can  be  collected;  where 
Indians  hold  inherited  interests  at  a  value  less  than  $250,  and  cases 
in  which  modifications  were  made  in  the  original  findings.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  cases,  coming  within  these  classes,  were 
disposed  of. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  Indian  wills  were  finally  acted  on. 
There  were  also  disapproved  during  the  year  22  wills. 

There  are  now  employed  in  the  field  12  examiners  of  inheritance, 
who  are  engaged  in  conducting  hearings  on  28  of  the  reservations 
and  on  the  public  domain. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  3,745  miscellaneous  cases  were  disposed 
of  and  7,586  letters  were  written. 

PROBATE  WORK  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

In  previous  years  the  reports  related  to  the  probate  work  in  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  have  been  largely  statistical,  but  it  is  intended 
by  this  report  to  explain  more  particularly  the  aims  of  the  probate 
service  and  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  various  lines  of  work  and  to 
describe  the  ends  attained  as  a  whole. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  courts  of  Oklahoma  have  been  given 
jurisdiction  by  acts  of  Congress  over  the  estates  of  minor  and  other 
incompetent  members  of  those  tribes,  it  will  be  readily  appreciated 
that  in  a  jurisdiction  comprising  40  counties,  marvelously  rich  in 
deposits  of  oil  and  gas,  of  lead  and  zinc,  and  of  coal  and  asphalt,  from 
which  "rich  streams  of  revenue  gush  forth,"  that  are  materially  aug- 
mented by  the  returns  from  great  crops  of  wheat,  com,  cotton,  and 
other  staples,  into  swollen  streams  of  wealth,  there  will  necessarily 
be  vast  properties,  collectively  speaking,  as  well  as  large  individual 
estates,  which  must  be  disposed  of  by  those  tribunals  in  such  a  way 
as  to  conserve  and  promote  the  interests  of  many  Indian  citizens  or 
to  throw  them  and  their  estates  upon  the  mercy  of  designing  specu- 
lators who  in  every  community  stand  ready  to  prey  upon  those  who 
most  need  protection. 

And  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  it  is  an  impressive  fact  that 
the  number  of  names  of  restricted  Indians  appearing  upon  the  ap- 
proved rolls  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  upward  of  37,000,  of  which 
nearly  27,000  are  full-blood  Indians.  No  proof  is  necessary  to  show 
that  a  multitude  of  cases  will  arise  affecting  these  Indians  and  their 
heirs. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  probate  attorneys — a  duty  which  they  fully 
appreciate  and  faithfully  attempt  to  discharge — to  stand  guard  like 
sentinels  over  the  property  and  persons  of  these  Indian  wards.     To 
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perform  this  duty  it  is  necessary  for  the  probate  attorneys  to  keep 
an  ever-vigilant  eye  upon  the  dockets  of  probate  cases  in  the  several 
counties  assigned  to  them  and  to  take  whatever  action  that  may  be 
necessary  in  the  premises,  either  by  institution  of  civil  suits  or  criminal 
prosecutions. 

With  respect  to  guardians  and  other  trustees  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
probate  attorneys  to  scrutinize  their  every  act  to  the  end  that  they 
shall  be  held  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  vigilance  many  of  the  guardians  have  been  removed  or  dis- 
chai^d  and  others,  found  to  be  more  worthy,  have  replaced  them; 
in  like  manner  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  probate  attorneys  to 
maintain  a  constant  watchfulness  with  respect  to  the  financial  status 
of  each  case,  to  ascertain  in  each  instance  whether  the  bond  is  ade- 
quate, to  require  a  new  bond  whenever  necessary,  and  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  recover  from  bondsmen  or  other  sureties  whatever 
losses  may  result  from  the  misconduct  of  their  principals. 

With  such  care  there  has  resulted  a  great  conservation  of  Indian 
money  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  probate  attorneys,  has  been 
applied  to  useful  and  beneficial  purposes  instead  of  being  recklessly 
squandered.  Investments  have'  been  made  in  homes,  in  land,  in 
interest  bearing  securities,  and  the  purchase  of  liberty  bonds. 
Thus  the  probate  attorneys  have  been  instrumental  in  teaching  the 
great  financial  lesson  that  saving  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding 
alone,  but  rather  for  profitable  use. 

There  is  an  ever  present  attempt  on  the  part  of  land  speculators 
to  induce  sales  of  minor  lands  through  the  instrumentality  of  guard- 
ians of  their  own  selection,  and  in  some  cases  such  sales  have  been 
made  upon  appraisals  made  by  men  chosen  for  the  purpose  by  the 
prospective  purchasers.  This  evil  has  been  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  probate  attorneys  who  seek  to  keep  down  as  much  as  possible 
the  ntunber  of  sales  of  minors'  lands^  unless  reinvestment  of  a  more 
desirable  nature  can  be  found,  and  to  insist  upon  the  highest  prices 
possible  through  appraisals  by  the  regular  Government  appraisers. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  work  of  these  attome]^  which  can 
not  be  expressed  by  numbers,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  beneficial  than 
any  other  work  performed  by  them.  Reference  is  had  in  this  con- 
nection to  the  countless  daily  conferences  that  are  held  with  the 
many  persons  who  seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of  these  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  with  respect  to  matters  which  affect  not 
only  their  property  but  also  their  personal  interests,  including  the 
education  of  their  children  and  other  domestic  matters  which  are 
necessarily  involved  in  the  advisory  relation  which  they  bear  to  a 
dependent  people. 

Responsive  to  the  call  of  patriotism  the  probate  attorneys  have 
unhesitatingly  contributed  their  efforts  to  the  national  cause  in  the 
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war  that  is  now  pending,  and  their  numbers  have  been  repeatedly 
lessened  by  transfers  to  the  military  branch  of  the  Government  or 
to  other  branches  of  service  where  their  assistance  was  needed. 
And  so,  while  it  is  true  that  temporary  lapses  have  occurred  in  the 
work  of  individual  districts,  it  must  be  realized  that  each  man,  in 
the  time  available  to  him  at  his  post  of  duty,  has  done  his  utmost 
for  the  probate  service  until  assigned  to  other  work. 

A  WOMAN  PROBATE  ATTORNEY. 

It  may  be  of  interest  that  during  the  year  a  woman  was  appointed 
probate  attorney.  There  was  general  approval  of  the  appointment, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  innovation  will  prove  entirely 
satisfactory.  Concerning  it  and  reflecting  many  similar  expressions, 
the  Fort  Worth  Record,  in  an  editorial,  said: 

CommisBioner  of  Indian  AiFain  Cato  Sells  has  appointed  Mibb  Florence  Etheridge, 
of  Miami,  Okla.,  probate  attorney,  with  headquarten  at  Vinita.  Her  appointment, 
it  is  said,  is  in  line  with  Commiasioner  Sells's  policy  of  appointing  women  to  respon- 
sible positions  in  the  Indian  Service.  The  duties  of  probate  attorney  involve  the 
protection  of  the  property  of  minors  and  incompetent  Indians  and  the  prosecution 
of  wrongdoers  in  the  same  connection. 

Miss  Etheridge  was  for  several  years  employed  in  the  Probate  Division  of  the  Indian 
Office  at  Washington,  where  she  demonstrated  unusual  ability  as  a  lawyer.  She  is 
vice  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees,  and  made  a  vigor- 
ous fight  before  Congress  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Borland  amendment.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Swanson  &  Etheridge. 

There  are  millions  of  women  wage  earners  in  America.  There  are  millions  of  girls 
who  are  wage  earners.  There  are  millions  of  women  and  children  who  are  doing 
fann  work.  There  are  millions  of  women  engaged  in  war-service  work.  There  are 
millions  of  women  Red  Cross  workers,  and  the  call  has  been  made  for  26,000  Red 
Gross  nurses  in  addition  to  those  already  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Texas  women  have  been  given  the  primary  ballot.  Texas  women  are  coming  into 
their  own.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Cato  Sells  is  a  champion  of  equal  suffrage.  He  believes  that  a  woman  who  does 
the  work  of  a  man  should  receive  the  pay  of  a  man.  If  woman  is  an  intelligent  and 
efficient  worker  why  shouldn't  she  receive  the  pay  of  a  man? 

REIJVIBURSABLE  FUNDS. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1917  (39  Stat.  L.,  969-973),  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $400,000  for  use  in  the  purchase  of  seed,  ammals,  machinery, 
tools,  implements,  and  other  equipment,  to  be  sold  to  Indians  under 
regulations  prescribed  for  its  repayment  to  the  Government.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Indians  in  agricultural  and  stock  raising  pursuits 
has  been  greatly  aroused  during  the  year  and  in  consequence  of 
their  increased  activities  the  demands  for  equipment  and  stock 
taxed  to  the  fullest  extent  the  limited  reimbursable  appropriation 
available.    Unfortimately  it  has  been  necessary  in  many  instances 
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to  withhold  plans  for  neiw  development  work  in  order  that  the  most 
uigent  needs  might  be  cared  for.  Through  the  use  of  the  money 
available,  however,  a  large  number  of  Indians  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  improvement  work  on  their  lands 
which  trould  not  have  been  possible  without  the  reimbursable 
assistance  given  them.  The  Indians  on  some  of  the  northwestern 
reservations  are  now  fairly  well  equipped  so  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  withdraw  much  of  the  aid  heretofore  given  them. 

The  benefits  derived  from  reimbursable  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  are  being  reflected  more  and  more  in  the  industrial  improve- 
ments on  all  of  the  reservations.  The  Indians  as  a  rule  are  cautious  in 
requesting  assistance  from  reimbursable  funds  and  restrict  their 
prospective  obligations  to  actual  needs  and  in  amounts  which  they 
feel  capable  of  Uquidating. 

The  prospects  for  the  return  to  the  Treasury  of  the  money  ex- 
pended for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  are  exceptionally  good.  Although 
the  money  appropriated  for  the  past^  and  previous  years,  excepting 
S30,000,  under  the  law  need  not  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  until 
the  year  1925,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  $300,000  has  already 
been  collected.  The  sum  of  $30,000  appropriated  in  the  act  of  March 
3,  1911  (36  Stat.  L.,  1058-1062),  was  under  the  law  available  for 
use  imtil  June  30,  1917.  The  collections  from  the  Indians  are  more 
than  ample  to  reimburse  this  entire  appropriation  at  this  time.  Not- 
withstanding the  crops  last  year  were  comparatively  poor,  and  in 
fact  in  some  of  the  places  the  Indians  did  not  get  back  the  seed  they 
planted  in  the  spring,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  amount  which  the 
Indians  at  some  of  the  northwestern  reservations  repaid  during  the 
fall  of  last  year  and  the  early  part  of  this  year.  At  Crow  Agency 
approximately  $27,000  were  returned;  at  Tongue  River  approximately 
$15,000  were  returned;  at  Blackfeet  approximately  $10,000  were 
returned;  at  Warm  Springs,  where  the  crops  were  practically  an 
entire  failure,  approximately  $5,000  were  returned.  The  collections 
at  many  of  the  other  reservations  were  equally  as  good,  indicating 
that  the  Indians  are  rapidly  reaching  the  point  where  they  are  deriv- 
ing incomes  through  the  use  of  property  furnished  to  them,  thereby 
justifying  the  inauguration  of  the  reimbursable  plan. 

At  places  where  tribal  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  have  been  estab- 
lished from  reimbursable  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribes  of  Indians 
as  a  whole,  excellent  results  are  being  accomplished.  The  stock  itself 
is  ample  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  expended,  and  the 
present  indications  are  that  all  of  the  money  spent  for  the  tribal  herds, 
both  cattle  and  sheep,  will  be  fully  repaid  and  a  good  margin  of  profit 
remain  for  the  tribe. 
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INDIVIDUAL  INDIAN  MONEY. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  method  of  handling  indi- 
vidual Indian  money  during  the  past  year.  The  rules  and  regulations 
have  been  modified  materially^  making  it  possible  for  Indians  to  ob- 
tain their  funds  more  easily,  thus  giving  them  a  chance  to  show  their 
ability  to  manage  their  own  business  affairs. 

While  the  general  policy  of  conserving  minors'  funds  has  not  been 
changed,  a  more  liberal  course  was  followed  in  the  disbursement  of 
their  funds.  In  the  case  of  minors  who  were  nearly  of  age  their  funds 
were  sometimes  used  to  secure  higher  education  or  for  some  special 
kind  of  training. 

Where  the  minors  were  young  their  combined  funds  were  frequently 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  property  or  for  improvements  to  the 
homestead,  it  being  realized  that  a  comfortable  sanitary  home  and 
proper  surroundings  would  be  of  more  value  to  them  than  would  the 
small  amount  of  money  turned  over  to  them  when  they  reach  their 
majority.  Through  the  use  of  their  own  or  their  children's  funds  a 
large  number  of  Indians  were  enabled  to  purchase  seed  and  raise 
crops  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  family,  which  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  possible. 

When  justifiable,  the  funds  of  both  adults  and  minors  have  been 
used  to  purchase  Liberty  bonds,  but  this  subject  is  fully  gone  into  in 
another  part  of  the  report. 

ANNUITY  AND  PER  CAPITA  PAYMENTS. 

The  practice  of  placing  their  funds  in  the  hands  of  competent 
Indians  for  expenditure,  without  supervision,  as  announced  in  my 
report  last  year,  in  conformity  with  tie  declaration  of  policy  referred 
to  therein,  has  been  continued,  on  the  whole,  with  encouraging 
results,  most  of  the  Indians  seeming  to  appreciate  the  opportimity 
to  handle  their  own  funds  and  recognizing  the  consequent  responsi- 
bility devolving  upon  them  to  spend  the  money  wisely,  although  of 
course  there  have  been  individual  exceptions  to  this  rule.  How  ver, 
this  is  the  only  way  the  Indians  will  ever  learn  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet  as  independent  citizens  of  the  community. 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  INDIANS. 

Economic  conditions  on  many  reservations  are  much  the  same  as 
last  year,  in  that  Indians  do  npt  have  to  leave  home  to  find  work  in 
abundance.  Their  concern  in  home  conditions  shows  a  deepening 
civic  interest.  State  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
cooperating  with  the  Indian  Service  in  utilizing  the  labor  of  Indians 
for  general  farm  work.  In  some  localities  wheat  and  alfalfa  hay 
harvest  hands  were  offered  from  $4  to  $6  dollars  a  day. 
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Next  in  importance  to  raising  food  is  transportation.  Owing  to 
the  value  of  motor-driven  vehicles  in  pioneer  development  it  is  both 
practical  and  profitable  to  give  Indians  opportunity  to  learn  the 
construction  and  repair  of  such  vehicles^  and  many  of  them  are  placed 
in  the  high-class  factories,  where  they  are  switched  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another  to  receive  all-around  mechanical  experience.  In  the 
evening  they  amplify  the  day's  manual  practice  by  attending  auto- 
mobile schools  for  ^eoretical  information.  Two  or  three  years  of 
combined  study  and  experience  wiU  develop  first-class  mechanics. 
Over  300  Indians  have  taken  advantage  of  such  factory  training. 

It  is  especially  necessary  to  have  trained  operators  for  tractors  who 
understand  the  importance  of  minor,  yet  essential,  details  and  can 
make  prompt  repairs  in  the  field,  when  accidents  occur,  that  plowing 
may  not  be  retarded.  Many  who  have  enlisted  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
are  now  repairing  trucks,  aeroplanes,  etc.,  with  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces. 

One  of  the  strong,  self-reliant  Indian  boys  working  in  the  Packard 
plant  has  without  compensation  looked  after  the  welfare  of  the  Indian 
workers  of  Detroit  factories  by  meeting  strangers  as  they  reach  town, 
helping  them  to  find  the  factories  to  which  they  have  been  assigned, 
etc.  State  prohibition  now  gives  a  wholesome  environment  at  De- 
troit for  Indian  youths. 

Young  men  and  women  of  Indian  blood  are  filling  clerical  positions 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  Government.  Two  young  girls 
are  officers  of  the  National  Service  School  of  the  District  of  Columbia^ 
preparing  to  become  instructors  in  industrial  arts  to  the  soldiers  in- 
valided home  from  foreign  service.  Indians,  both  men  and  women, 
are  selling  liberty  bonds  and  war-savings  stamps  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  largest  stamp  sales  of  this  bureau  for  one  day  were  made 
by  a  little  Indian  girl.  Some  of  the  finest  war  gardens  of  the  coun- 
try are  planted  and  cultivated  by  Indian  women.  A  number  of 
returned  students  have  gladly  declared  their  abiUty  to  support  the 
children  to  release  their  husbands  for  war  duty.  One- little  full-blood 
woman  pays  her  mother-in-law  to  stay  home  and  look  after  the  babies 
while  she  works  faithfully,  and  has  paid  for  her  home  and  furni- 
ture. The  husband  is  at  the  front.  Many  other  mothers  are  doing 
practically  the  same  thing. 

Arkansas  Vallbt  aobioultubal  AcriviTiEs. — Several  hundred 
students  from  six  schools  of  the  Southwest  again  spent  their  summer 
vacation  working  for  over  100  farmers  and  for  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  The  Indian  boys  took  their  band 
iostruments  along  for  bugle  calls  and  concerts  and  their  baseball 
outfits  for  recreation.  This  colony  of  workers  lives  in  15  camps  scat- 
tered through  the  valley  from  Garden  City,  Kans.,  to  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.     Each  camp  conducts  a  separate  cuisine;  a  few  unemployed 
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young  men  in  the  draft,  awaiting  call,  and  the  wives  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  are  supporting  their  families  to  release  men  are  selected  for 
cooks.  Women  having  small  children,  who  are  considered  undesirable 
in  many  households  and  for  that  reason  find  it  difficult  to  secure 
employment,  are  given  the  preference.  The  cooks  have  given  special 
attention  to  conserving  food  and  eliminating  waste,  in  accordance 
with  Grovemment  r^ulations.  They  are  using  the  recipes  published 
by  the  Food  Commission. 

Twenty-eight  thousand  dollars  covers  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the 
Indians  for  the  season;  in  addition  the  health  of  the  boys  was  toned 
up  by  out-of-door  life,  work,  and  an  invigorating  altitude. 

Letters  are  frequent  from  Indians  ofPering  their  services  as  car- 
penters for  shipyard  work,  as  tailors,  and  for  other  industrial  activi- 
ties. The  Indian  in  khald  is  a  familiar  visitor  to  the  Indian  Office. 
Among  callers  may  be  listed  clerks,  physicians,  nurses,  privates,  non- 
commissioned and  conmussioned  officers,  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
workers.  Their  high  spirit  and  purpose  and  their  desire  to  render 
service  is  immensely  stimulating. 

NATIVE  INDUSTRIES. 

There  has  not  been  as  much  activity  during  the  past  year*on  the 
part  of  the  Indians  in  native  industries,  due  to  the  diversion  of  their 
efforts  to  agricultural  and  other  pursuits  in  order  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  food  products,  so  necessary  because  of  existing  conditions 
growing  out  of  tiie  war. 

The  Navajo  Indians  have  continued  to  make  blankets,  though  not 
on  such  an  extensive  scale  as  heretofore.  They  have  been  selling  their 
wool  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  other  necessary 
articles  rather  than  to  weave  it  into  native  blankets. 

There  are  apparently  good  markets  for  most  of  the  better  things 
made  by  the  Indians,  either  through  local  trading  establishments  or 
the  tourist  trade;  therefore  no  aggressive  campaign  was  pursued  dur- 
ing the  year  to  widen  the  markets  for  products  of  this  character. 

The  lace  industry  also  is  more  or  less  inactive,  due  largely  to  the 
inabiUty  to  get  supplies  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  women 
are  working  in  the  fields  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  believed  this 
industry  in  future  years  will  become  an  important  one  on  many  of 
the  reservations,  and  every  encouragement  is  given  the  Indians  to 
utilize  their  spare  moments  in  the  making  of  salable  articles  to  such 
extent  as  is  now  possible. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

On  the  Gila  River  Reservation,  Ariz.,  a  special  allotting  agent  is 
making  additional  irrigable  allotments  of  10  acres  to  each  Indian. 
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Further  allotments  on  the  Umatilla  Reservation,  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  2, 1917  (39  Stat.  L.,  969-986),  to  provide  for  80  acres 
to  each  living  Indian  not  theretofore  allotted,  is  progressing  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  About  one^half  of  the  Indians  entitled  to 
allotment  rights  have  made  selections  in  the  field. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-eeven  allotments  of  irrigable  land  have 
been  made  to  Indians^  on  the  Morongo  Mission  Reservation,  Cal., 
imder  authority  found  in  the  act  of  March  2, 1917,  but  these  selections 
have  not  been  approved. 

Reallotments  have  been  made  through  changes  in,  and  exchanges 
of,  allotments  under  the  acts  of  October  19, 1888  (25  Stat.  L.,  61 1-612), 
and  March  3,  1909  (35  Stat.  L.,  781-784),  on  various  reservations, 
more  especially  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  where 
many  Indians  are  taking  advantage  of  a  better  character  of  land  for 
allotment  purposes.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  June  25, 
1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855-856),  August  4,  1912  (37  Stat.  L.,  534),  and 
June  30,  1913  (38  Stat.  L.,  94),  71  allotments  were  made  and  ap- 
proved to  the  Fort  Sill  Apaches. 

A  list  of  the  reservations,  number  of  allotments  approved  during 
the  year,  and  the  number  made  in  the  field  and  not  yet  approved  will 
be  found  in  Table  No.  26. 

PUBLIC  DOMAIN  ALLOTMENTS. 

By  departmental  order  of  October  27,  1913,  the  making  of  allot- 
ments under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388),  as  amended,  was  suspended,  pending 
the  promulgation  of  new  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  applications 
made  under  said  act.  On  April  15,  1918,  these  new  rules  and  regu- 
lations were  approved  and  work  is  now  progressing  thereimder. 

WHITE  EARTH  LITIGATION. 

On  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  Minn.,  a  plan  for  the  settlement 
of  Utigated  cases  has  been  agreed  upon  and  this  work  is  progressing 
in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  These  cases  are  the  outgrowth  of 
the  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stat.,  353),  removing  restrictipns  as  to 
adult  mixed  bloods.  The  act  specifically  declares  that  patents  to 
adult  mixed-blood  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  shall  be 
construed  to  pass  the  title  in  fee  simple,  thus  giving  the  Indians  that 
may  be  so  classified  full  control  of  their  property.  The  work  of  de- 
termining just  who  are  mixed  bloods  is  being  handled  by  a  commis- 
sion under  the  act  of  June  30,  1913  (38  Stat.  L.,  88),  and  upon  the 
completion  of  the  so-called  ''blood"  roll,  a  basis  will  be  obtained  for 
proper  disposition  of  pending  cases. 
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APPRAISEMENT  AND  RE  APPRAISEMENT  OF  SURPLUS 
RESERVATION  AREAS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  many  applications  for  appraisement  and 
reappraisement  of  surplus  reservation  areas,  otherwise  subject  to 
homestead  disposition,  have  been  handled.  ^Authority  for  such  work 
is  found  in  the  act  of  June  6,  1912  (37  Stat.  L.,  125). 

EXTENSION  OF  TRUST  PERIODS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tribes  whose  period  of  trust  has  been 
extended,  number  of  allotments  on  each  reservation,  including 
pubUc  domain,  the  number  so  extended,  date  of  expiration  of  trust, 
and  length  of  extension: 


Tribe. 


Allot- 
ments. 


AUot- 

ments 

extended. 


Date 

trust 

period 

expires. 


Ex- 
tended. 


Mission,  Cftl.  (Potrero  and  Rincon  bands) 

Prairie  band  of  Pottawatomies,  Kans ;.;.. 

Ifission,  Cal.  (Campo,  Augustine,  Cuyapipe,Inaja,  Laguna,  La 
Posta,  ICanxanita,  Mesa  Grande,  Pala,  Ramona,  Santa 
Ysabel,  Sycuan,  Temecula,  San  Manuel  bands) 

Public  domain 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.  (Sioux) 

Pawnee,  Okla 

Oneida,  Wis 

Tonkawas,  Okla 


Tribal. 
115 


TribaL 

757 

873 

890 

1,501 

73 


Tribal. 
110 


Tribal. 
716 
872 
820 
S5 
27 


1917 
1917 


1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


yrean. 


10 
10 


10 

1 

10 
10 

9 
10 


Authority  for  these  extensions  will  be  found  in  section  5  of  the 
act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388),  the  act  of  June  21,  1906 
(34  Stat.  326),  and  the  act  of  March  2,  1917  (39  Stat.,  969). 

SALE  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  662  pieces  of  allotted 
land,  covering  74,126.24  acres,  were  sold  for  $1,541,177.95  under  the 
provisions  of  the  noncompetent  act;  438  pieces,  covering  49,216.19 
^cres,  were  sold  for  $1,174,854.97  under  the  inherited  act.  The 
average  price  received  from  both  allotted  and  inherited  Indian 
land  is  $22  per  acre.  This  is  the  largest  average  price  that  has 
ever  been  received  from  the  sale  of  Indian  land. 

FORESTRY. 

Subsequent  to  the  declaration  of  war  against  the  German  Imperial 
Government  on  April  6,  1917^  a  special  eflFort  has  been  made  in  the 
forestry  branch  of  the  Indian  Service  to  place  upon  the  market 
timber  suitable  for  war  purposes  and  to  encourage  in  every  practical 
^ay  the  production  of  those  timber  products  that  would  be  of  spe- 
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cial  advantage  in  supplying  the  military  and  industrial  needs  inci- 
dent to  the  war. 

Large  sales  of  timf)er  have  been  made  on  the  Bad  Kiver,  Flathead; 
Fort  Apache,  'Klamath,  Red  Lake  and  Spokane  Indian  Reserva- 
tions. While  the  timber  cut  from  these  reservations  has  not  gone 
directly  into  military  uses  it  has,  and  will,  supply  needs  that  arise 
through  the  diversion  of  other  timber  products  to  military  purposes. 
Sales  of  lesser  importance  have  also  been  made  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene, 
Jicarilla,  and  Leech  Lake  Reservations  and  the  timber  on  allotments 
under  the  Nett  Lake  jurisdiction  has  been  offered  for  sale. 

At  the  large  sawmill  operated  by  the  Government  on  the  Men- 
ominee Indian  Reservation,  Wis.,  an  especial  effort  has  been  made 
to  produce  such  products  bs  will  be  of  special  use  in  war  industries. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  supplying  of  materials  from 
that  mill  to  a  large  shipbuilding  corporation  at  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
and  other  industrial  plants.  Lumber  produced  at  these  mills  has 
also  been  offered  to  the  Government  for  the  construction  of  can- 
tonments. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  production  of  special  timber 
products  for  military  purposes  on  reservations  in  western  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  On  the  Tulalip,  Port  Madison,  Chehalis, 
Swinomish,  and  Skokomish  Reservations  sales  of  timber  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  ship  knees  have  been  effected.  Sales  of 
timber  suitable  for  aeroplane  construction  have  been  made  from 
the  Hoh,  Siletz,  and  Quinaielt  Reservations,  and  arrangements 
completed  for  extensive  operations  in  the  production  of  aeroplane 
material  on  the  two  reservations  last  named. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  locate  supplies  of  black  walnut  on 
Indian  reservations  in  the  Plains  region  and  to  arrange  for  the 
disposal  of  this  timber  in  such  manner  as  to  assist  the  Government 
in  the  production  of  gunstocks  and  aeroplane  propellers.  Black 
walnut  is  being  produced  on  the  Sac  and  Fox,  Osage,  Pawnee,  Eowa, 
Winnebago,  Eastern  Cherokee  and  other  reservations. 

During  Uie  autumn  of  1917  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Spokane 
Indian  Reservation  was  cruised  and  a  contour  map  prepared.  The 
information  thus  obtained  was  immediately  used  in  the  offering  of 
about  275,000,000  feet  of  thnber  for  sale. 

Because  of  the  enlistment  and  calling  of  technical  men  into  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
suitable  employees  for  appraisement  and  map  work  the  making  of 
valuation  surveys  has  been  practically  suspended.  During  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1918  the  timber  will  be  cruised  on  allotments 
of  the  Siletz  Reservation  and  on  the  nonreservation  allotments  in 
Ciregon  and  northern  California  which  are  now  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Siletz  and  Greenville  Indian  Schools. 
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The  general  regulations  and  instructions  for  officers  in  charge  of 
forests  on  Indian  reservations,  which  were  first  approved  on  June  29^ 
1911,  and  modified  on  March  17,  1917,  were  revised  and  approved 
on  February  5,  1918. 

A  new  form  of  scale  book  and  several  other  books  and  forms  for 
the  keeping  of  records  of  timber  operations  on  Indian  reservations 
were  devised,  printed,  and  distributed.  The  introduction  of  these 
forms  will  greatly  promote  efficiency  and  uniformity  in  timber  records 
at  agencies. 

Detailed  information  regarding  the  stand  of  timber,  the  number 
of  sawmills  in  operation  and  the  amount  of  timber  cut  from  each 
Indian  reservation  will  be  found  in  the  Statistical  Appendix  to  this 
report. 

ROADS  AND  BRIDGES. 

The  important  place  occupied  by  good  roads  in  contributing  to 
the  industrial-  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Indians  has  been  further 
recognized  during  the  year  by  the  expenditure  from  the  regular 
appropriations  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  Indian  labor  in  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  roads  and  bridges  on  the  different  reserva- 
tions, besides  specific  appropriations  of  $42,500  for  two  bridges 
across  the  Little  Colorado  and  Canyon  Diablo  Rivers  near  the  Leupp 
School,  in  Arizona;  $10,000  for  road  work  on  the  Chippewa  reser- 
vations in  Minnesota;  $15,000  on  the  Gallup-Mesa  Verde  National 
Highway  across  the  Navajo  Reservation,  in  New  Mexico;  and  $25,000 
for  roads  and  bridges  on  the  Shoshone  Reservation  in  Wyoming. 

PURCHASE  OF  SUPPLIES. 

Recognizing  the  unparalleled  need  for  suppHes  of  all  kinds  for 
the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Indian  Service  has  tried  to  fiU  its  require- 
ments from- those  lines  which  would  least  interfere  with  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  war.  The  service  has  closely  cooperated  with  the 
United  States  Food  and  Fuel  Administrations,  their  State  officers, 
with  the  War  Industries  Board  and  subordinate  branches,  and  with 
other  organizations  established  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
production  and  use  of  materials  and  suppUes.  The  rule  requiring 
the  use  of  flour  substitutes  has  been  strictly  enforced.  Woolen 
imiforms  have  been  dispensed  with  for  the  time  being,  and  require- 
ments in  other  lines  curtailed.  Taking  into  consideration  existing 
conditions  affecting  both  the  purchasing  of  supplies  and  their  trans- 
portation to  the  points  of  consumption,  the  Indian  Service  has  fared 
very  well.  The  service  was  indeed  gratified  at  the  manner  in  which 
its  coal  supply  was  furnished  and  dehvered  diunng  the  past  whiter, 
but  Uttle  or  no^  trouble  being  experienced  through  delay  in  the 
deUvery  of  coal  even  at  the  most  remote  points  using  that  kind  of 
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fuel  To  aid  in  the  conservation  of  coal,  wood  is  being  used  more 
than  heretofore  and  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  Prices  in  all 
lines  naturally  were  abnormally  high,  but  were  in  keeping  with 
market  conditions. 

NEW  SYSTEM  OF  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTINQ. 

The  "ftmd  accounting"  feature  of  the  new  system  of  bookkeeping 
and  accoimting  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report  (p.  54}  was 
installed  as  of  July  1,  1917,  and  disbursing  officers  at  this  time  are 
generally  familiar  with  its  requirements  and  able  to  make  fairly 
prompt  and  accurate  reports  of  their  financial  operations  thereunder. 
The  ''general  accounting"  feature  was  installed  at  most  of  the  units 
at  various  times  during  the  year,  but  some  of  the  disbursing  officers, 
for  one  reason  and  another,  failed  to  get  it  in  efficient  working  order, 
with  the  result  that  no  reliable  reports  of  cost  by  activities  would 
be  possible  this  year. 

To  aid  in  the  installation  and  operation  of  the  new  system  of  book- 
keeping and  accounting,  as  well  as  to  obtain  a  more  effective  checking 
of  the  accounts  of  disbursing  officers  in  the  field,  three  expert  account- 
ants were  selected  from  the  field  clerical  force  and  appointed  as 
traveling  auditors.  The  results  obtained  thus  far  have  fully  justified 
the  plan. 

LEGISLATION. 

Congress  passed  the  Indian  appropriation  act  on  May  25,  1918, 
aggregating  approximately  $11,000,000,  for  the  usual  appropriations 
for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Service. 
Among  the  items  of  especial  interest  are  the  following: 

Irrigation  appropriations  were  made  for  specific  projects  by  dis- 
tricts. These  sums,  together  with  appropriations  for  irrigation 
employees,  surveys,  and  incidental  expenses,  total  $250,760.  Con- 
gress provided,  however,  that  no  part  of  the  appropriation  was  to  be 
expended  on  any  irrigation  system  or  reclamation  project  for  which 
public  funds  are  or  may  be  otherwise  available.  It  also  provided 
that  the  appropriations  were  to  be  available  interchangeably  for 
necessary  expenses  for  damage  by  floods  and  other  unforeseen  acci- 
dents, the  amount  so  interchanged  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
10  per  cent  of  the  amount  so  appropriated. 

On  and  after  September  1,  1918,  possession  by  a  person  in  the 
Indian  country  where  the  introduction  of  hquor  is  or  was  prohibited 
by  treaty  or  Federal  statute  shall  be  an  offense  and  punishable  in 
accordance  with  the  acts  of  July  23,  1892  (27  Stat.  L.,  267),  and 
January  30,  1897  (29  Stat.  L.,  506). 

The  annual  per  capita  cost  for  schools  was  Umited  to  not  to  exceed 
$200  unless  the  attendance  numbered  less  than  100  pupils,  in  which 
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case  the  per  capita  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  $225  may  be 
authorized.  The  number  of  pupils  entitled,  in  any  one  school,  to 
the  per  capita  allowance  shall  be  determined  by  taking  the  average 
attendance  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  and  not  any  fractional  part. 

The  sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  a 
fence  along  the  international  boundary  line  between  Mexico  and  the 
Papago  Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona. 

Hereafter  no  Indian  reservations  shall  be  created,  nor  shall  any 
additions  be  made  to  any  heretofore  created,  within  the  limits  of 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  except  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  Florida  Seminole  Indians  are  given  an  appropriation  of  $10,000 
for  civilization  and  education,  including  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  necessary  buildings  on  lands  set  aside  by  the  State  of  Florida, 
by  act  of  its  legislature,  for  the  perpetual  use  of  said  Indians. 

An  appropriation  of  $75,000  is  made  for  the  relief  of  distress  among 
the  fuU-blood  Choctaw  Indians  of  Mississippi.  This  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  payment  for  employees,  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  schools,  purchase  of  lands,  encouragement  of  industry  and  self- 
support,  and  purchase  of  seed  and  agricultural  implements. 

TTie  withdrawal  from  the  Treasxury  of  the  United  States  of  the  sum 
of  $200,000  of  the  tribal  funds  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Crow 
Indians  in  the  State  of  Montana  is  authorized  for  the  purpose  of 
necessary  improvements  to  the  irrigation  systems  in  the  Big  Horn 
Valley  on  that  reservation. 

The  sum  of  $25,000  is  appropriated  for  continuing  work  on  the 
Indian  highway  extending  from  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  to  Gallup, 
N.  Mex. 

The  proviso  to  section  1  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1907  (34  Stat.  L., 
1413),  relating  to  the  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  timber  on  the  Jicarilla  Reservation  was  amended  so  as  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  said  proceeds,  with  the  consent  of  the 
allottees  whose  property  is  appropriated,  in  the  purchase  of  live  stock, 
seeds,  agricultural  equipment,  and  for  other  community  or  individual 
purposes  beneficial  to  the  Indians. 

The  sum  of  $8,000  is  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Oconalufty  River  near  the  Indian  School  at 
Cherokee,  N.  C. 

The  act  of  May  28,  1908  (35  Stat.  L,.  460),  and  the  act  of  February 
14,  1913  (37  Stat.  L.,  675),  was  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  per 
capita  distribution  to  the  Standing  Rock  Indians,  or  the  use  of  such 
moneys  arising  under  the  acts  mentioned  for  their  benefit. 

Receipts  from  leasing  oil,  gas,  and  other  mineral  lands  of  the 
Osage  Indians  until  the  same  are  paid  out  as  provided  by  existing 
law,  may  be  deposited  in  national  or  State  banks  in  Oklahoma. 

The  construction  of  a  fire-proof  ofi&ce  building  for  the  Osage 
Agency  is  authorized* 
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Allottees  of  the  Osage  Nation  may  change  the  present  designation 
of  homesteads  to  an  equal  area  of  imincumbered  surplus  lands  imder 
regulations  to  be  prescribed. 

The  Five  CSvilized  Tribes  appropriation  contains  a  limitation  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  appropriation  for  forwarding  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  undisputed  claims  to  be  paid  from  individual  moneys  of 
restricted  allottees  or  their  heirs,  or  uncontested  agricultural  and 
mineral  leases,  excluding  oil  and  gas  leases.  An  appeal  is,  however, 
authorized. 

A  per  capita  payment  of  not  to  exceed  $200  to  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Indians  is  provided  for. 

Not  to  exceed  SlOO  per  capita  is  authorized  to  be  paid  to  the 
Seminole  Indians  out  of  their  funds. 

The  distribution  of  Creek  funds,  except  $150,000,  so  as  to  equalize 
the  pro  rata  share  received  by  each  member  of  said  tribe  in  either 
land  or  money,  is  authorized. 

The  sale  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma  for  a  game  preserve  of  certain 
lands  within  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  is  authorized. 

All  claims  against  the  Cherokee  Nation  are  to  be  filed  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  approval  of  the  act. 

The  Court  of  Claims  is  authorized  to  adjudicate  the  claims  of  J.  F. 
McMurray,  provided  adjustment  is  not  made  by  mutual  agreement 
within  60  days  after  the  approval  of  the  act. 

The  sum  of  $400,000,  reimbursable,  is  appropriated  for  encouraging 
industry  and  self-support  among  the  Klamath  Indians  in  Oregon. 

The  sum  of  $8,000  is  appropriated  for  the  education  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  Coushatta  Indians  located  in  Polk  County,  Tex.,  and  for  an 
investigation  to  be  made  as  to  the  necessity  and  advisability-  of 
purchasing  land  for  said  Indians. 

An  additional  sum  of  $500,000  is  appropriated  for  the  Wahpeto 
irrigation  and  drainage  system  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  withdrawal  of  $300|000  of  the  tribal  funds  of  the^  Menominee 
Indians  in  Wisconsin  for  their  benefit  is  authorized. 

The  expenditure  of  tribal  funds,  not  exceeding  $2,500,000  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  in  addition  to  such  sums  as  may 
be  required  for  equalization  of  allotments,  education  of  Indian 
children,  per  capita  and  other  payments  to  Indians,  and  expenditures 
for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  in  accordance  with  existing  law,  is 
authorized. 

The  withdrawal  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
munity funds  of  any  Indian  tribe  which  are  susceptible  of  segregation, 
so  as  to  credit  an  equal  share  to  each  and  every  recognized  member 
of  the  tribe,  except  Uiose  whose  shares  have  already  been  withdrawn, 
and  the  deposit  of  such  funds  in  bankb  to  be  selected,  subject  to 
withdrawal  for  payment  to  the  individual  owners,  is  authorized. 
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COURT  DECISIONS. 

There  were  a  number  of  very  important  decisions  rendered  by  the 
courts  on  Indian  matters  during  the  past  year.  The  most  important 
decision  was  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  Brader  v.  James,  which  was  decided  March  4,  1918,  wherein 
the  court  held  that  the  act  of  1906,  requiring  conveyances  by  full-blood 
heirs  of  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  constitutional,  even  though  the  lands 
descended  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act.  This  was  based  on  the 
theory  that  Congress  has  power  to  reimpose  restrictions  on  lands 
allotted  to  Indians  and  is  the  first  definite  holding  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  this  point. 

The  same  court,  on  November  5,  1917,  decided  the  case  of  the 
United  States  v,  Hiram  Chase.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  to  the 
effect  that  assignments  to  individual  members  of  the  Omaha  tribe 
under  Article  IV  of  the  treaty  of  March  6,  1865  (14  Stat.  L.,  667), 
passed  only  the  Indian  or  tribal  right  to  occupancy;  did  not  pass 
title  in  fee,  and  was  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  allotment 
of  these  lands  under  the  act  of  August  7,  1882  (22  Stat.  L.,  341). 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Soldana  the  Supreme  Court  rules 
that  the  station  platform  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
road at  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  is  Indian  country  within  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1897  forbidding  the  introduction  of  Uquor  into  the  In- 
dian country. 

In  Lane  v.  Morrison  the  decision  of  the  court  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  joint  resolution  of  March  4,  1915,  continuing  for  another 
year  the  appropriations  for  current  and  contingent  exp'enses  of  the 
Indian  Department  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stiuplations,  included 
the  appropriation  for  promoting  civilization  and  self-support  among 
the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Indians. 

The  title  to  the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation  was  quieted  in  the 
Indians  of  that  reservation  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  v.  Emma  A.  Wismer.  It  was  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  the  reservation  was  legallr  established  and  the 
lands  removed  beyond  the  scope  of  the  grant  to  the  railroad. 

In  Egan  v.  McDonald  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  heirs  of  a 
deceased  Indian  had  power  to  convey  trust  lands  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  imder  the  act  of  May  27,  1902  (32 
Stat.  L.,  275),  and  the  approval  of  the  conveyance  did  not  require 
an  antecedent  finding  by  a  Federal  court  as  to  heirs. 

There  was  also  an  important  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  which  an  Osage  Indian  asked  the  court 
to  compel  payment  of  moneys  which  were  part  of  the  payment  to 
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the  Osages  withheld  under  the  provisions  of  section  2087,  Revised 
Statu tesy  which  reads: 

No  annuities,  or  moneys,  or  goods  shall  be  paid  or  distributed  to  Indians  while 
they  are  under  the  influence  of  any  description  of  intoxicating  liquor,  nor  while  there 
are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  leading  the  officers  or  agents,  whose  duty  it  may  be  to 
make  such  payments  or  distribution,  to  believe  that  there  is  any  species  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  within  convenient  reach  of  the  Indians,  nor  until  the  chiefs  and  headmen 
of  the  tribe  shall  have  pledged  themselves  to  use  all  their  influence  and  to  make  all 
proper  exertions  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  sale  of  such  liquor  in  their  country. 

The  court  dismissed  the  case. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

Recent  Federal  and  State  legislation  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  either  at  large  or  in  war  zone  districts  has  been  so  pro- 
gressive and  effective  as  to  substantially  improve  conditions  through- 
out the  entire  country. 

The  item  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1919, 
providing  that  on  and  after  September  1,  1918,  possession  by  a  per- 
son of  intoxicating  Uquor  in  Indian  country,  where  its  introduction 
is  or  was  prohibited  by  treaty  or  Federal  statute,  shall,  in  itself,  con- 
stitute an  offense  punishable  as  provided  in  previous  statutory  en- 
actments, has  made  possible  law  enforcement  certain  to  be  far- 
reaching  and  exceedingly  helpfxd  in  securing  convictions  of  violators 
who  have  frequently  theretofore  escaped  punishment.    * 

While  these  new  conditions  have  already  resulted  in  better  control 
of  the  liquor  traffic  and  a  marked  decrease  in  the  violations  of  the 
law,  it  is  apparent  that  continuous  and  imcompromising  vigilance 
wiU  be  necessary  to  insure  the  accomplishment  of  such  results  as, 
with  our  present  legal  weapons,  are  reasonably  to  be  expected. 

The  fiscal  year  just  closed  has  been  a  very  active  one.  As  in  pre- 
vious years,  bootleggers  have  been  the  ever-present,  persistent,  and 
maUcious  enemy  of  the  Indian.  Of  all  men  they,  as  a  class,  are  the 
most  despicable.  They  have  no  respect  for  God  or  man.  There  is 
no  legitimate  place  for  bootleggers  anywhere  on  earth.  They  are 
without  a  defender. 

Public  sentiment  was  at  one  time  considerably  divided  in  Minne- 
sota as  to  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  Indian  Office  activities 
in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Chippewa 
treaty  of  1855  prohibiting  the  introduction  and  sale  of  Uquor  into  a 
large  part  of  the  State  covered  by  this  treaty.  The  change  in  sen- 
timent in  Mionesota,  among  those  who  for  business  reasons  or  other- 
wise were  slow  to  accept  this  new  condition,  has  amounted  to  a 
revolution,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  now  there  is  practically  unani- 
mous support  of  our  activities  in  harmony  with  the  decision  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  on  June  12,  1914,  held 
that  the  Chippewa  treaty  of  1855  was  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Our  operations  in  Minnesota,  and  particularly  in  the  treaty  terri- 
tory, have  continued  unabated.  Wliile  several  counties  have  re- 
cently voted  dry,  and  the  Public  Safety  Commission  has  ordered 
other  places  to  cease  traffic  in  intoxicants,  there  is  much  aggressive 
work  to  be  done. 

The  case  wherein  the  John  Gund  Brewing  Co.  sought  to  compel  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  to  accept  shipments  of  beer,  etc.,  to 
persons  residing  within  the  treaty  territory  in  Minnesota,  referred 
to  in  my  report  of  last  year,  was  disposed  of  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  March  18,  1918,  favorably  to  the  contention  of 
the  Government  and  against  the  contention  of  the  Brewing  Co. 

A  case  involving  the  act  of  May  18, 1916,  providing  that  possession 
by  a  person  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  country  where  introduction 
is  prohibited  by  treaty  or  Federal  statute  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  unlawful  introduction,  was  tried  in  the  United  States  court 
for  the  district  of  Minnesota  and  the  law  upheld.  The  convicted 
defendant  appealed  the  case  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  on  a  writ  of  error,  where  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court, 
at  the  December  term,  1917,  was  sustained. 

The  enforcement  difficulties  in  Minnesota  were  perhaps  greater 
than  in  any  other  State  than  Oklahoma,  although  there  have  been 
continuous  and  varying  problems  everywhere,  probably  most  acute 
in  Wisconsin  and  Montana.  However,  Montana  will  go  dry  at  the 
close  of  this  calendar  year  and  a  great  improvement  there  is  confi- 
dently expected.  In  Oklahoma  liquor  conditions  have  been  very 
bad  and  are  still  far  from  satisfactory. 

The  practice  of  loading  liquors  into  big  automobiles  and  driving 
at  high  speed  into  Indian  country  will  probably  decrease  in  popu- 
larity by  reason  of  the  legislation  extending  the  provisions  of  section 
2140  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  referred  to  in  my  last  report.  In  a 
case  under  this  section  in  the  United  States  court  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Oklahoma,  it  was  held  that  the  mortgagee  had  no  rights, 
that  the  act  of  March  2,  1918,  removed  the  ownership  question 
entirely.  The  automobile  in  that  case  was  ordered  confiscated  and 
sold.  Many  automobiles  used  in  attempting  to  outwit  the  law  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  our  liquor  suppression  officers  and  suffered 
a  similar  fate. 

Seizure  of  conveyances  does  not  stop  with  automobiles  and  wagons. 
Illegal  shipments  of  liquor  from  JopUn,  Mo.,  into  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma  are  a  source  of  vexatious  trouble.  Information 
reached  our  liquor-suppression  officers  that  railroad  trainmen  were 
involved  in  an  introduction  conspiracy.  On  January  4,  1918,  it 
was  learned  that  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  had  been  secreted  in  a 
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freight  car  en  route  for  Wagoner,  Okla.,  with  knowledge  of  the  train 
crew.  Upon  investigation  the  Uquor  was  discovered  in  a  sealed 
box  car  of  crushed  ore.  On  top  of  the  ore  were  41  sacks  containing 
984  quarts  of  whiskey.  In  a  coal  car  of  the  same  train  was  found 
a  noted  bootlegger  who  was  arrested.  The  train  engine  and  the  car 
which  contained  the  Uquor  were  seized  as  conveyances  under  sec- 
tion 2140  as  amended. 

Early  in  my  administration  of  Indian  ajSairs  I  discovered  the 
previous-to-that-time  unenforced  Federal  statute,  section  20^, 
whidi  provides  that  no  annuities  or  moneys  or  goods  shall  be  paid 
or  distributed  to  Indians  while  they  are  imder  the  influence  of  any 
description  of  intoxicating  hquor,  nor  while  there  are  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  those  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  make  such  pay- 
ments or  distribution^  to  believe  that  there  is  any  species  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  within  convenient  reach  of  the  Indians. 

This  law  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  certain  and  speedy  remedy  for 
improving  the  wicked  and  debauched  condition  prevailing  where 
Indians  were  receiving  payments,  and  thereafter  I  proceeded  to 
exercise  the  power  so  conferred. 

At  its  first  enforcement,  now  more  than  four  years  ago,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  white  citizens  of  the  community,  for  business 
reasons  or  otherwise,  who  either  participated  in  or  condoned  the 
traffic  in  liquor  in  violation  of  law,  were  quick  to  respond  and  give 
cooperation  to  the  Indian  Bureau  enforcement  officers  when  money 
pajnnents  were  withheld  from  the  channels  of  trade. 

About  two  years  since  I  successfully  used  this  legal  weapon  by 
withholding  the  payment  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  from  the 
Osages,  in  Oklahoma,  and  for  a  considerable  time  thereafter  sobriety 
among  these  Indians  was  so  noticeable  that  the  locality  thereabouts 
was  regarded  as  dry  coimtry. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1918  information  reached  me  that 
the  bootle^er  was  again  continuing  his  nefarious  business  with 
increasing  activity  u\  Osage  County.  Just  previous  to  the  quar- 
terly payment  orcKnarily  due  about  the  first  of  March,  I  was  depend- 
ably advised  that  the  sale  of  Uquor  had  increased  until  conditions 
there  were  worse  than  ever  before,  that  many  who  had  previously 
given  support  to  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  those  engaged  in 
illicit  traffic  in  liquor  were  by  their  inactivity  or  approval  making 
possible  a  defiance  of  law  not  confined  to  the  criminal  violator  but 
indirectly  profited  in  by  the  venders  of  merchandise  and  the  un- 
scrupulous politician.  The  situation  in  Osage  County  at  this  time 
was  revolting,  degrading,  and  in  every  way  destructive  of  the  morals, 
the  industry,  and  the  very  life  of  the  Osage  Indians. 

For  several  months  every  other  means  within  my  reach  had  been 
exercised  without  satisfactory  results,  consequently  on  March  2, 1918, 
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I  directed  the  superintendent  at  Pawhuska  to  withhold  payments  of 
all  royalties  and  bonus  money  to  Indians  residing  in  Osage  County 
until  further  advised.  This  order  suspended  the  payment  ol 
$1|660,600.  Pandemonium  soon  reigned  at  Pawhuska  and  vicinity. 
A  "hurry-up  call"  was  made  for  a  meeting,  which  was  attended  by 
something  like  500  representative  citizens  and  about  $6,000  was 
subscribed  to  assist  in  law  enforcement,  immediately  after  which  an 
appeal  was  made  to  me  to  permit  the  payment.  My  answer  was 
this  telegram  to  Superintendent  Wright: 

Liquor  conditions  Osage  Nation  exceedingly  bad  and  indefensible.  Enforcement 
as  formerly  promised  by  local  authorities  has  been  spasmodic  and  temporary.  I  shall 
not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  demonstration  of  absolute  good  faith.  This  order 
should  be  enforced  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  certain  that  it  will  not  be  violated  in  the 
future.  Liquor  has  been  the  curse  of  these  Indians.  Its  results  are  intolerable  and 
vicious. 

A  personal  visit  and  investigation  further  convinced  me  that  the 
suspension  order  was  fully  justified  and  that  it  should  not  then  be 
revoked.  Strenuous  appeals  were  made  and  political  influence  was 
not  overlooked,  but  we  insisted  that  the  payment  would  not  be  made, 
nor  would  the  next  one,  when,  due,  unless  public  sentiment  was  so 
aroused  that  enforcement  committees  and  local  ofiScials  would 
earnestly  join  in  our  efforts  to  drive  liquor  from  within  the  reach  of 
the  Osage  Indians. 

As  an  indication  of  the  situation  the  following  from  an  article, 
published  in  the  Tusla  Democrat  of  March  31, 1918,  will  be  of  interest: 

Up  in  the  Osage  a  new  war  is  being  waged.  Osage  County  really  has  nothing  on 
Germany.  It  is  fighting  for  its  existence  and  not  even  calling  upon  God  to  take 
notice.  But  for  the  great  world  war  which  affects  everybody,  though  its  front  is 
thousands  of  miles  away,  the  present  war  in  Osage  County  would  attract  Nation-wide 
attention.  But  even  as  things  are  the  war  which  means  the  financial  Ufe  or  death 
of  Osage  Coimty  is  getting  the  lion's  share  of  attention  just  now  throughout  the  biggest 
county  in  Oklahoma,  the  world  war  having  been  backed  off  the  boards  for  the  time. 

Osage  County  is  making  war  upon  the  bootleggers.  Heretofore  the  county  has 
done  more  or  less  desultory  fighting  against  that  enemy  of  order  and  decency,  but 
that  was  only  skirmishing.  It  was  a  matter  of  getting  Cato  Sells,  Comnussioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  to  release  suspended  quarterly  and  other  payments  on  assurance  that 
the  bootleggers  and  their  business  has  been  driven  out. 

Now  Osage  County  is  at  war  in  earnest.  John  Barleycorn,  high  chief  commander 
of  the  enemy's  forces,  is  well  aware  of  this  fact.  If  the  bootleggers  aie  not  defeated, 
which  means  driven  out  utterly  or  annihilated  physically,  Osage  Coimty  will  lose  its 
proud  position  as  the  home  of  the  richest  nation  of  people  on  earth,  the  Osage  Indians. 

The  die  is  cast,  and  the  issue  la  joined.  The  fight  is  to  the  finish.  That  it  is  not 
going  to  be  the  finish  of  Osage  County's  prosperity  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  for 
that  very  reason  it  is  permitted  this  war  correspondent  to  predict  ultimate  victovy 
for  the  allied  forces  of  Osage  County,  including  the  whites  and  the  Indiana. 

No  bootlegger  peace  will  be  accepted.  The  peace  must  be  a  respectable  citizens' 
peace.  Bootlegging  must  be  uprooted  and  overthrown  and  cast  out  and  done  for. 
Nothing  else  will  sufSce.  The  Great  White  Father  at  Washington  has  said  it.  Through 
the  mouth  of  his  genexul  manager  of  all  the  Government-ward  Indians  in  the  United 
States,  Cato  Sells,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  he  has  said  it;  and  he  means  it. 
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If  yoa  doubt  that,  ask  Goto  Sells  if  Uncle  Sam  doesn't  mean  what  he  oays— through 
Mr.  Sells  officially— to  wit: 

"The  bootlegger  must  go  and  bootl^ging  must  cease  before  another  dollar  of  Osage 
Indian  money  la  released  for  expenditure  in  Osage  County." 

What  that  means  may  be  expl^ned  in  a  few  short  words.  It  means  that  approxi- 
mately $6,000,000  a  year,  including  bonuses  on  the  sale  of  oil  lands  and  the  four  quar» 
terly  payments  of  oil  and  gas  royalties,  these  $6,000,000  being  almost  the  only  visible 
support  of  Osage  County,  will  be  held  out  of  payment  tmtil  Commsisioner  Sells  has 
actual  and  visible  proof  that  Osage  County  has  conquered  and  exterminated  the  boot- 
leggers; and  that  is  the  war  in  its  first  lap  up  in  the  Osage,  just  above  Tulsa.    •    •    • 

Pawhuska  is  a  beautiful  little  city  of  about  6,000  people,  the  county  seat  of  Osage 
County.  It  has  grown  from  a  small  Indian  trading  post  in  the  past  10  years  since  the 
Osages  got  their  allotments  and  waxed  opulent  on  oil  and  gas  royalties.  It  is  the 
Osage  Indian  money  that  has  made  Pawhuska.    •    *    * 

Save  as  to  bootlegging,  the  people  of  Osage  County  are  law-abiding.  Of  course  reser- 
vation must  be  made  for  the  offenses  incident  to  bootlegging.  The  average  of  intelli- 
gence is  hi^.  There  are  good  schools,  both  for  whites  and  for  Indians.  Osage  dti- 
lemy  is  by  no  means  of  the  wild  and  woolly  sort.  It  is  a  composite  of  the  all- American 
type.  Some  of  the  Osages  are  highly  educated.  They  have  been  to  Carlisle  and 
other  Indian  schools  elsewhere.  In  the  Osage  school  on  the  terrace  at  Pawhuska  are 
many  Indian  children  of  both  sexes.  J.  George  Wright,  superintendent  of  this  school, 
is  the  local  Indian  agent.  It  is  from  his  office  that  the  checks  are  distributed  to  the 
Indians.  Disbursing  Agent  Wise  signs  checks  on  the  United  States  Treasury  and  they 
go  to  the  2,229  Osages  each  quarter,  except  when  suspended,  as  at  present.  It  is  a 
considerable  job  that  Mr.  Wise  has. 

Though  a  town  of  but  6,000  people,  Pawhuska  had  until  recently  67  licensed  jitneys. 
Cituens  who  wish  to  minimize  the  impression  as  to  the  prevalence  of  bootlegging  will 
tell  you,  nerhaps,  that  the  jitneys  do  a  big  business  carrying  Indians  to  and  from  the 
Indian  vifaage  and  between  Pawhuska  and  other  towns  in  the  county.  Those  who 
admit  that  bootlegging  is  jitneyized  will  tell  you  that  most  of  the  ''jits"  are  subsidized 
by  the  wholesalers  in  booze,  who  farm  the  stuff  out  to  the  jitney  drivers,  who  in  their 
turn  sell  it  to  the  Indians.  The  jitneys  get  $1  a  head  for  carrying  Indians  between 
Pawhuska  and  the  village— 2  miles— 60  cents  a  mile. 

And  here  is  what  an  authoritative  official  told  a  representative  of  the  Democrat, 
when  recently  at  Pawhuska: 

"These  jitneys  will  bring  an  Indian  in  from  the  village  and  take  him  back  home, 
charge  $2,  and  on  the  trip  the  driver  will  sell  the  Indian  a  quart  of  whisky,  price  to 
Indians,  $12;  total  $14  for  the  quart,  including  the  ride  that  is  necessary  to  get  the 
booze  placed.  An  Indian,  especially  a  booze-fighting  Indian,  never  worries  about 
the  price.  If  he  has  the  money,  and  he  usually  has  for  some  time  after  the  quarterly 
payment,  he  will  give  up  gracefully.  If  he  Is  broke,  as  he  usually  is  before  his  next 
hand-out  from  the  Government,  he  finds  it  easy  to  borrow  money  at  hugely  usurious 
rates.    Anyhow,  he  gets  the  booze,  gets  drunk,  gets  into  trouble,  and  raises  hades." 

It  is  said  that  booze  is  brought  into  Osage  County  in  high-powered  automobiles 
bought  and  fitted  especially  for  the  business,  and  that  whisky  caches  are  almost  as 
common  as  gopher  holes.  Queer  tales  are  told  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  the 
bootleggers  in  concealing  their  stocks.  Near  Pawhuska  is  an  old  Indian  graveyard. 
A  certain  chief,  gathered  to  his  fathers  many  years  ago,  is  buried  in  a  grave  of  archi- 
tecture superior  to  the  common  run.  The  grave  is  walled  up  and  covered  with  rocks, 
making  it  a  sort  of  vault. 

One  of  the  officers  on  the  scent  of  a  booze  cache  trailed  a  jitney  to  the  graveyard. 
The  officer  secreted  himself  and  watched  the  jitney  man  remove  a  flat  slab  of  stone 
from  one  comer  of  the  grave  and  take  out  some  bottles.  He  pounced  upon  the  fellow. 
The  old  chiefs  grave,  like  the  tomb  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  the  great  pyramid,  was  a 
hiding  place  for  treasure,  though  in  this  case  the  tre^^sure  wi^  boo^^ 
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In  the  same  issue  of  the  Tulsa  Democrat — ^that  is  to  say,  March  31 
last — appeared  the  following  statement  made  by  me: 

I  apent  Wednesday  at  PawhuBka  in  conference  with  agency  offidals,  enforcement 
officen,  white  citizens,  and  representative  Osage  In^ans,  concenung  liquor  conditions 
in  Osage  County. 

The  representations  heretofore  made  to  me  in  this  connection  are  id  no  wise  exag- 
gerated. As  a  result  of  my  interviews  it  is  my  conclusion  that  liquor  conditions  there 
are  not  only  bad  but  without  precedent.  However,  it  is  gratifying  that  local  business 
men  are  cooperatiog  with  Federal  authorities  and  Superintendent  Wright  in  the  effort 
to  clean  up  and  drive  the  bootlegger  out  of  the  locality. 

I  was  also  greatly  pleased  to  find  numerous  Indians  diqMsed  to  cooperate  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  for  the  welfare  of  their  own  people,  and  especially  the  younger 
men,  who  are  more  addicted  to  the  liquor  habit  than  the  older  Indians. 

There  Ib  a  promising  outlook,  but  I  ^all  not  be  satisfied  until  there  ia  effective  per- 
formance. The  law  must  be  enforced  permanently,  and  the  payments  will  not  be 
made  until  such  a  condition  is  apparent. 

Duriog  the  year  ending  December  31, 1917,  there  was  disbursed  through  the  agency 
office  to  Osage  Indians  16,290,087,  or  an  average  of  $3,170  to  each  man,  woman,  and 
child. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  agency  office  has  restricted  payments  to  about  50  Indians, 
who  are  most  seriously  and  persistently  addicted  to  the  liquor  habit,  and  the  records 
show  that  on  December  31, 1917,  such  Indians  had  an  aggregate  of  $58,800  in  banks  to 
their  credit,  in  addition  to  which  considerably  over  1100,000  was  expended  in  pay- 
ments of  debts  previously  contracted  by  them,  erection  of  permanent  improvements, 
and  the  purchase  of  implements  and  other  necessaries.  When  the  payments  to  these 
Indians  were  withheld  they  were  largely  in  debt  and  did  not  have  a  dollar.  They  are 
now  practically  free  from  debt  and  are  owners  of  property  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  acquired  had  their  payments  been  made  to  them  unrestric^ted.  This 
money  was  expended  for  them  as  they  desired,  under  supervision;  consequently, 
they  were  unable  to  use  any  of  it  for  the  purchase  of  whisky. 

The  amount  of  the  oil  payment  bonus  suspended  is  $1,660,600.  The  regular  quai^ 
terly  payment  of  oil  and  gas  royalties  and  interest  on  trust  funds,  aggregating  some- 
thing over  $1,200,000,  is  also  being  withheld  under  this  same  order,  or  a  total  amount 
of  $2,860,600. 

On  April  22, 1  wrote  the  f oDowing  letter  to  Superintendent  Wright, 
at  which  time  for  reasons  therein  stated,  I  authorized  the  payment 
of  $1,660,600,  the  same  being  the  amount  first  withheld,  and  con- 
tinued the  order  as  to  the  second  payment  in  the  sum  of  $1,200,000: 

Information  before  me  represents  that  liquor  conditions  in  Osage  County  have 
improved  since  the  order  was  made  withholding  payments  and,  while  they  are  still 
unsatisfactory,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  making  the  bonus  payment,  largely  because 
of  the  opportunity  it  will  a£ford  for  the  purchase  of  liberty  loan  bonds  of  the  third 
issue,  the  time  for  subscribing  to  which  will  expire  May  6. 

I  wish  it  understood  that  in  coming  to  all  conclusions  in  this  connection  I  have  been 
guided  only  by  the  earnest  desire  to  secure  the  best  results  obtainable  for  all  concerned. 

Before  making  the  order  I  was  reliably  informed,  and  a  personal  visit  there  has 
confirmed  my  opinion,  that  the  Indians  have  and  are  suffering  irreparably  from  the 
introduction  and  sale  of  liquor  in  Osage  County;  that  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
carried  on,  together  with  other  evils  that  follow,  has  brought  about  the  permanent 
injury  of  numerous  men,'  women,  boys,  and  girls  of  the  Osage  tribe.  To  permit  its 
continuance  wh^  a  lawful  remedy  is  available  would  be  a  serious  rejection  not  only 
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Upon  the  entire  community  and  the  Federal  officers  but  upon  every  man  holding  a 
local  office  in  any  manner  associated  with  the  betterment  of  conditions. 

The  Federal  authorities  are  sympathetic  with  our  efforts  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  aotaie  of  the  local  officers  are  giving  earnest  cooperation,  but  this  ib  not 
true  of  aU  public  officers  in  Osage  Ck)unty.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  best 
citizens  thereabouts  want  the  law  enforced  or  that  they  have  contributed  their  money 
to  an  enforcement  fund.  More  than  this  is  required  to  demonstrate  good  faith.  If  an 
officer  is  doing  less  than  his  duty  public  sentiment  should  retire  him. 

It  IB  foUy  to  say  that  the  bootl^ger  can  not  be  driven  out  of  Osage  County.  It  can 
and  should  be  done.  If  the  Indians  are  to  have  the  protection  the  law  contemplates 
and  which  I  regaid  as  absolutely  necessary  for  their  welfare  and  happiness,  it  must  be 
done. 

Make  the  bonus  payment  now,  encourage  the  purchase  of  liberty  loan  bonds,  and 
await  the  action  of  the  officers  'and  the  public  to  so  change  conditions  there  as  to 
dependably  indicate  permanent  relief  from  the  degrading  and  destructive  effects  of 
the  liquor  traffic. 

The  efforts  being  made  by  some  of  the  citizens  and  part  of  the  officers  are  gratifying 
and  promising. 

Please  keep  me  advised  as  to  the  situation  following  the  bonus  payment,  to  the  end 
that  while  we  are  firm  in  the  performance  of  our  duties  we  may  in  no  way  fail  to  be 
just. 

Thereafter  the  withholding  order  of  the  $1,200,000  continued  until 
I  made  another  visit  to  Pawhuska,  when,  after  a  conference  with 
Superintendent  Wright,  a  trip  to  several  towns  of  the  county  and 
interviews  ¥rith  numerous  white  citizens  and  representative  Indians, 
I  authorized  the  $1,200,000  payment  imd  gave  out  the  following 
interview,  which  appeared  in  the  Tulsa  World,  of  May  9,  1918: 

I  am  so  much  concerned  in  doing  the  very  right  thing  in  connection  with  the  liquor 
situation  in  Osage  County,  with  especial  reference  to  the  suspension  of  payments  to 
the  Indians,  that  I  have  made  another  trip  from  Washington  to  Pawhuska  that  I  might 
personally  acquire  further  dependable  information  upon  which  to  base  action. 

I  am  just  returning  from  Pawhuska  en  route  back  to  Washington,  having  spent 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  with  Superintendent  Wright  and  others.  While  there  I 
made  close  inquiry,  with  the  result  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  liquor  situation  has 
been  greatly  improved  since  early  in  March,  when  I  suspended  the  first,  and  a  short 
time  thereafter  the  second ,  payment. 

Some  time  ago  I  directed  the  payment  of  bonus  money,  amounting  to  $1,600,000, 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  I  did  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  purchase  of  liberty  loan 
bonds,  and  to-day  I  have  authorized  the  quarterly  payment  due  March  1  of  $1,200,000. 
There  will  be  another  payment  due  about  the  first  of  June.  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  with 
the  liquor  situation  there,  but  it  is  very  much  better.  A  large  part  of  the  white  people 
and  the  Indians  are  apparentiy  acting  in  good  faith  in  their  efiforts  to  suppress  the 
liquortraffic.  However,  the  bootieggers  still  remain  thereabouts,  and  I  am  not  certain 
that  the  experience  of  two  years  ago  will  not  be  repeated.  When  I  suspended  a  pay- 
ment at  that  tune  there  were  many  evidences  of  a  sincere  intention  to  permanently 
enforce  the  law,  but  it  was  not  long  until  conditions  were  again  bad,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  grow  worse  until  immediately  previous  to  the  last  suspension  of  payments 
they  were  exceedin^y  bad,  worse  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 

There  were  "wholesale  bootieggers"  and  "retail  bootieggers."  The  wholesalers 
were  defiant  and  apparentiy  proud  of  their  business.  The  retailers  were  numerous, 
and  as  knr  down  in  the  scale  of  life  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  become.    However, 
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they  ware  not  lees  avaricious,  viciouB,  or  criminal  than  those  engaged  in  the  whole- 
saling of  whisky. 

While  there  are  many  high-class  white  men  and  Indians  in  Osage  County,  there  is  a 
considerable  element  there  that  has  no  regard  for  law  or  order.  Their  chief  purposs 
in  life  seems  to  be  to  get  the  Indian's  money.  They  are  especially  active  immediately 
following  each  payment. 

I  would  be  less  than  fm  if  I  failed  to  say  that  some  of  the  county  and  city  officials 
are  earnestly  sympathetic  with  our  efforts  to  clean  up  conditions.  This  is  especially 
•oof  Mayor  OaiToll,  of  Pawhuska,  recently  elected,  and  the  county  attorney's  office, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  this  does  not  apply  to  all  local  officials,  some  of  whom  are 
at  least  indifferent,  with  many  indications  that  they  are  in  sympathy  with  the  law- 
breakers. 

Altogether  the  Osage  Indians  have  suffered  irreparably,  and  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  bring  about  an  entirely  satisfactory  solution  of  thi3  situation  until  there  is  a  much 
stronger  sentiment  than  now  exists  for  full  cooperation  and  an  earnest,  united  effort 
against  those  who  introduce  and  sell  liquor.  It  can  only  come  about  when  every 
agency,  private  and  public,  indicates  unmistakably  by  action  as  well  as  words  that 
they  are  determined  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  bootlegger  and  other  violators  of 
the  law  to  remain  in  Osage  County. 

I  have  now  ordered  the  last  payment  due  paid,  and  it  will  be  paid  immediately. 
There  will  soon  be  another  payment  due,  which,  if  conditions  justify,  I  shall  withhold. 

I  am  not  going  to  stop  this  fight  until  the  law  ia  vindicated  by  good  faith  enforce- 
ment We  are  now  reeoiorced  in  this,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has,  within  the  last  10  days,  denied  a  writ  of  mandamus  compelling  payment 
holding  that  section  2087  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  in  full  force  and  effect,  the  same 
being  the  law  under  which  the  Osage  payments  were  suspended.  The  pending  Indian 
bill  contains  a  clause,  which  has  passed  the  Senate  and  House,  making  the  possession 
<rf  liquor  in  Indian  coimtry  a  crime,  so  that  hereafter  we  will  not  only  have  the  adjudi- 
cated fact  that  section  2087  is  operative,  but  the  additional  statute  which  makes  it 
easy  and  certain  to  convict  every  person  found  in  Indian  country  with  liquor  in  his 
possession.  We  are  going  to  use  both  of  these  legal  weapons,  and  tiiere  will  be  no  com- 
promise. 

These  payments  have  been  ordered  made  because  we  believe  conditions  warrant 
our  action.  We  are  not  disposed  to  discredit  those  who  proclaim  their  intention  to 
permanently  enforce  the  law.  If  they  do,  the  payments  .will  be  regularly  made.  II 
they  do  not,  they  will  be  suspended,  and  the  fight  will  be  kept  up  until  Uiere  is  such 
a  condition  of  enforcement  as  is  contemplated  by  the  law. 

I  have  but  one  purpose  in  my  action  in  this  connection,  and  that  is  to  do  my  full 
duty.  I  have  no  satisfaction  in  the  exercise  of  authority  other  than  as  it  may  be  the 
instrument  of  good.  I  do  not  want  to  unnecessarily  embarrass  anyone,  and  shall  not, 
but  I  am  fixed  in  my  determination  to  save  the  Osage  Indians  from  the  inevitable  wreck 
awaiting  them  if  they  are  not  rescued  from  the  licentious  conduct  of  those  who  would 
push  them  on  in  idleness,  debauchery,  and  crime,  and  to  this  end  I  invite  the  coop- 
eration and  support  of  every  good  citizen  in  Osage  County  and  elsewhere  in  Oklahoma. 

Thus  ended  a  victory  for  law  and  order,  unequaled  in  our  five 
years'  struggle  for  enforcement  of  statutes  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  Indians  and  in  Indian  country.  Its  results  have  not  only 
been  wholesome  in  Osage  Coxmty  but  throughout  Oklahoma  and 
everywhere  in  the  26  States  where  Indians  reside. 

With  the  decision  of  Judge  Stafford  declaring  section  2087  in  full 
force  and  effect,  and  the  enactment  by  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress 
making  possession  of  liquor  in  Indian  country  a  crime  without  further 
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eindence  of  guilt,  the  outlook  for  rap^d  and  permanent  improvement 
in  liquor  conditions  is  altogether  gratifying,  provided  that  when 
oonviciionB  are  secured  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  court  are 
enforced  and  that  pardons  are  not  granted  except  upon  newly  dis-^ 
covered  evidence  or  for  reasons  fully  justifying  clemency. 

It  was  my  experience  as  a  State's  attorney,  and  afterwards  as  a 
Federal  prosecuting  attorney,  and  now  when  writing  opinions  re- 
quested of  me  as  Conmoissioner  of  Indian  AflFairs  in  connection  with 
applications  to  the  President  for  pardons,  that  it  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule  when  a  defendant  who  has  been  convicted  is  not  guilty. 
Conditions  sometimes  arise  when  pardons  should  be  granted,  and  I 
believe  that  every  case  presented  should  be  judicial-mindedly  re* 
viewed  and  courageously  acted  upon,  whether  it  be  for  or  against 
the  applicant  or  whatever  the  nature  of  the  crime.  However,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  granting  of  pardons  on  popular  petition  for  senti- 
mental reasons  or  because  of  political  or  other  influence. 

I  do  not  covet,  neither  do  I  shirk,  the  responsibility  of  taking  a 
position  on  applications  for  pardon  in  cases  of  conviction  for  viola, 
tions  of  law  in  Indian  country,  and  yet  I  would  be  less  than  frank  if 
I  failed  to  say  that  this  duty  has  been  one  of  the  most  trying  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  perform. 

Notable  among  the  many  pardon  applications  I  have  reviewed  and 
upon  which  I  have  written  opiniSns  is  the  case  in  which  R.  E.  Warren, 
of  Hugo,  Okla.,  was  convicted  in  the  United  States  court  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  liquor  laws.  In  commenting  upon  his*  applica- 
tion for  pardon  and  its  denial  by  President  Wilson,  the  American 
Issue  of  August  17,  1918,  said: 

Wanen  was  arrested  by  an  Indian  Bureau  suppression  officer,  William  R.  Houston, 
son  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  when  carrying  several  hundred  bottles  of  beer  in  an  auto- 
mobile near  the  hour  of  midnight  from  Texas  to  Hugo,  Okla.,  for  use  at  a  social 
gathering  of  young  men.  At  the  same  time  he  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  county 
in  which  he  was  delivering  the  beer  and  was  then  a  candidate  for  the  legislature. 
He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  and  soon  thereafter  convicted  in  the  Federal  court, 
from  which  he  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the  judg- 
ment against  him  was  affirmed. 

The  members  of  the  legislature,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  petitioned  the  President 
to  pazdon  him.  Th«i  followed  an  array  of  appeals  such  as  have  never  been  presented 
in  favor  of  any  violator  of  the  liquor  laws. 

Fortunately  for  the  friends  of  law  and  order,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Cato  Sells,  is  always  requested  to  give  the  President  his  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
applications  for  pardon  for  crimes  committed  in  Indian  country  should  be  granted. 
Commiflsioner  Sells  courageously  and  vigorously  opposed  granting  the  pardon,  taking 
the  pontion  that  as  prosecuting  attorney,  sworn  to  enforce  the  law,  Warren  was  even 
more  guilty  than  a  private  citizen  committing  the  same  o£fense  and  that  there  was 
no  possible  justification  for  the  mitigation  of  his  sentence.  The  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioner  was  followed  by  the  President'lnstead  of  the  multitude  that  came 
to  him  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Warren. 
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This  incident  is  encouiagiog  and  inspiring  to  officers  and  citLsens  who  are  fightiog 
for  law  enforcement.  It  gives  a  stronger  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  effidency 
of  our  €U>vemm«it  and  its  officers.  It  is  in  harmony  with  that  splendid  declaration 
of  the  President  concerning  riots  and  mobs. 

Another  case  typical  of  many  more  is  the  application  of  EL  C. 
Badger,  a  prominent  farmer,  stock  raiser,  and  business  man,  who 
was  convicted  of  introducing  liquor  into  Indian  country  and  for 
whose  pardon  numerous  business  men  and  leading  citizens,  including 
many  public  officials,  petitioned.  Concerning  which  case,  on  April 
17,  1918,  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  pardon  attorney  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  which  was  submitted  to  the  President: 

I  have  your  letter  of  March  25,  inclosing  the  application  of  H.  G.  Badger  for  execu- 
tive clemency,  together  with  a  numher  of  testimonials,  and^  complying  with  your 
request  for  recommendation,  submit  the  following: 

I  have  given  this  case  close  personal  attention  and  have  read  the  entire  file  in 
which  I  find  two  undisputed  facts:  First,  that  defendant  Badger  did  at  the  time  charged 
ship  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  Keifer,  Okla.,  the  latter  place  being  in  Indian  country, 
24  quarts  of  whisky  and  2  quarts  of  wine,  the  same  being  conveyed  in  a  trunk  checked 
by  him  between  the  two  points  named,  and  that  at  the  same  time  he  carried  with 
him  in  a  grip  1  quart  of  whisky.  Second,  that  he  is  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence 
in  the  community  where  he  resides,  at  or  near  Keifer. 

There  can  be  but  one  conclusion — that  he  is  guilty  of  the  offense  charged,  and 
seeks  mitigation  for  his  offense  because  of  his  potential  relations. 

To  my  mind  the  showing  in  his  behalf  emphasizes  his  crime.  He  is  presumed  to 
know  the  law  and  because  of  his  apparent  intelligence  he  certainly  did  know  both 
the  law  and  its  consequences.  To  grant  him  immunity  imder  the  circumstances 
would  be  to  announce  a  doctrine  incompatible  with  every  principle  of  just  law 
enforcement.  It  would  be  unmistakable  evidence  of  vdllingness  to  determine  pun- 
ishment upon  the  element  of  wealth  and  power  rather  than  justice,  which  never 
can  be  justified. 

Position  or  influence  should  not  be  a  factor  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against 
the  introduction  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  Indians  or  in  Indian  country.  It 
is  an  axiomatic  and  good  principle  that  all  men  should  stand  equal  before  the  law. 
In  fact,  the  institutions  of  our  coimtry  are  in  no  way  better  reflected  than  when  this 
idea  ia  faithfully  executed. 

My  conclusion  is  that  to  pardon  Badger  would  strongly  tend  to  destroy  confidence 
in  those  who  have  immediately  to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Altogether,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  should  not  be  pardoned  and  that  his  sen- 
tence ^ould  be  enforced. 

Badger's  apphcation  for  pardon  was  denied  by  President  Wilson. 
SEMINOLES  OF  FLORIDA. 

As  a  basis  to  the  working  out  of  a  constructive  plan  for  their 
betterment  I  detailed  one  of  the  most  experienced  Indian  Service 
field  men,  who  is  himself  of  Indian  blood,  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
superintendent  of  the  Seminoles  of  Florida,  with  instructions  to  make 
a  close  investigation  of  conditions  there. 

My  attitude  toward  the  Seminoles  and  other  neglected  tribes  and 
remnants  of  tribes  of  Indians  is  indicated  in  the  following  letter 
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addressed  by  me  to  this  field  representative  preliminary  to  his 
activities  in  Florida: 

Complying  with  our  verbal  uBderstanding,  you  are  directed  to  proceed  to  Florida 
for  work  in  connection  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  practically  assiuning  the  relation 
to  them  of  superintendent,  where  you  will  remain  until  you  receive  orders  otherwise. 

I  am  sure  you  undentand  and  appreciate  my  great  interest  in  the  Florida  Seminoles. 
I  feel  that  they  have  not  been  given  the  encouragement  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
and  that  for  this  and  other  reasons  they  have  not  responded  to  the  comparatively 
few  attentions  extended  them  by  the  Government. 

I  am  persuaded  that  human  sympathy  is  the  first  and  most  important  element  in 
our  efforts  to  induce  Indians  to  accept  educational  and  industrial  opportunities,  and 
that  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  Seminoles  of  Florida.  I  greatly  desire  them  to 
realize  our  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  I  believe  that  your  experience  and  the  i^t 
that  you  are  an  Indian  will  enable  you  to  accomplish  the  betterments  necessarily 
involved  in  their  advancement.  For  this  reason  I  have  requested  you  to  undertake 
bringing  about  a  cooperative  and  constructive  attitude  among  these  people. 

It  is  my  intention  to  visit  the  several  small  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  in  the 
Southern  States,  when  I  will  hope  to  spend  enough  time  in  each  locality  to  secure 
the  first-hand  information  which  will  enable  me  to  develop  a  helpful  policy  for  the 
heretofore  overlooked  Seminoles  of  Florida,  Choctaws  of  Mississippi,  Chitimachas  of 
Louisiana,  and  Alabama  Indians  of  Texas,  as  I  have  for  other  neglected  tribes,  notably 
^6  Papago  in  Arizona  and  the  Rocky  Boys  in  Montana.  I  am  aroused  to  ttie  right- 
eousness of  doing  something  for  the  forgotten  Indian,  encouraging  without  spoiling 
him. 

Reports  received  and  an  interview  with  the  acting  superintendent 
outlining  plans  for  extending  educational  and  industrial  aid  to  the 
Seminoles  along  practical  lines  are  in  part  being  administratively 
executed,  and  it  is  my  purpose,  with  this  information,  to  make  a 
personal  visit  among  these  Indians  in  the  immediate  future,  when  a 
further  and  definite  program  will  be  put  in  operation. 

MISSISSIPPI  CHOCTAWS. 

The  sixty-fifth  Congress  appropriated  $75,000  to  provide  school 
facilities  and  other  relief  for  the  Choctaws  in  Mississippi.  As  a  pr^ 
liminary  to  the  expenditure  of  this  money,  and  that  I  might  be  forti- 
fied with  first-hand  information,  I  made  a  personal  visit  to  Mississippi, 
where  I  traveled  overland  among  these  Indians,  principally  in 
Neshoba,  Leake,  Kemper,  Newton,  and  Scott  Coxmties.  I  saw  them 
in  their  homes,  at  work,  on  their  sick  beds,  and  in  their  varied  rela- 
tionships of  life. 

Practically  all  of  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  are  full-bloods.  Very 
few  own  their  homes.  They  are  ahnost  entirely  farm  laborers  or 
share  croppers.  They  are  industrious,  honest,  and  necessarily  frugal. 
Most  of  them  barely  exist,  and  some  suffer  from  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  and  medical  aid.  In  many  of  tl^e  homes  visited  by  me 
there  was  conspicuous  evidence  of  pitiable  poverty.  I  discovered 
families  with  from  three  to  five  children,  of  proper  age,  not  one  of  whom 
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had  spent  a  day  of  their  Ufe  in  school.  With  very  few  exceptions 
they  indicated  willingness  to  go  to  school,  as  did  their  parents  to 
send  them.  Several  young  Choctaw  boys  and  girls  expressed  an 
ardent  desire  for  an  education. 

.  Generally  speaking,  the  white  citizens  thereabouts  showed  a  marked 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Choctaws,  and  many  of  them  were 
warmly  sympathetic.  However,  there  were  a  few  exceptions,  con- 
fined to  those  who  selfishly  profit  from  their  labor. 

While  in  Mississippi  I  visited  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Starkville  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Colimibus.  They 
are  splendid  institutions.  Indeed,  I  was  surprised  at  the  extent  and 
the  results  of  their  work.  The  girls'  school  is  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind.  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  said  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Mississippi  that  it  ranks  among  the  first  half 
dozen  similar  schools  in  the  United  States.  Its  accomplishments  in 
modem  agriculture,  animal  industry,  and  kindred  subjects  reflect 
great  credit  upon  the  State  and  are  an  unmistakable  demonstration 
of  the  results  to  be  secured  in  the  practical  application  of  progressive 
fanning  and^  stock-raising  methods  throughout  the  South.  The 
president  and  members  of  the  faculty  of  each  of  these  institutions 
assured  me  of  their  great  interest  in  the  movement  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  Choctaw  Indians  and  volunteered  active  cooperation. 

Starkville  and  Columbus  are  located  within  a  radius  of  about  75 
miles  of  the  great  body  of  these  Indians,  consequently  the  assistance 
from  the  Agricultural  College  and  Industrial  School  is  readily  acces- 
sible. 

With  the  information  secured  on  this  trip  I  am  working  out  the 
details  of  an  administrative  plan  from  which  I  expect  constructive 
and  gratifying  results. 

In  compUance  with  the  congressional  enactment,  a  special  agent, 
who  is  also  a  physician,  and  who  has  had  large  experience  among 
Indians,  has  been  appointed.  He  has  commenced  his  supervisory 
work,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Miss.,  and  I  am  confident 
that  with  this  and  other  comparatively  small  appropriations  we  will 
be  able  to  relieve  the  deplorable  condition  now  existing  among  these 
Indians. 

Notwithstanding  a  heroic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  Mississippi  and  their  other  friends  in  Congress, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  Oklahoma  rolls  have  been  finally  closed 
against  the  Mississippi  Choctaws,  and  that  their  future  is  in  Missis- 
sippi, where,  every^ng  considered,  I  am  persuaded  that  these 
deserving  people  should  receive  kind,  prompt,  and  substantial  con- 
sideration from  the  Government. 
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ALABAMA  INDIANS  IN  TEXAS. 

In  carrying  out  the  direction  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  detailed  one  of  his  inspectors  to  visit  the  Alabama  Indians 
located  in  Polk  County,  Tex.  This  investigation  has  been  made  and 
the  report  will  be  presented  to  the  next  Congress. 

These  Indians  are  in  the  same  class  as  the  Seminoles  of  Florida 
and  the  Choctaws  of  Mississippi,  and  I  anticipate  will  be  found 
worthy  of  serious  and  friendly  consideration. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection: 

'*THS  LOST  TBIBBS''  OV  TBB  SOUTH  RBCBIVING  ATTENTION  OF  COMMISSIONER  SELLS. 

Hie  name  of  the  Interior  Department  implies  that  it  is  busied  with  home  problems, 
and  «>  it  is  little  talked  about  in  war  time.  It  embraces,  among  many  other  things, 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  Gommissioner  Oato  Sells  in  charge.  Little  criti- 
cisni  has  been  directed  at  Government  work  for  the  Indians  under  this  Commissioner. 
Possibly  the  attention  of  former  critics  is  now  centered  upon  the  war,  but  the  thorough 
and  systematic  attention  given  to  Indian  matters  is  the  real  reason.  Commissioner 
Sells  has  kept  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  Indians  of  the  West,  and  special 
thought  is  now  to  be  given  to  what  may  be  called  "The  Lost  Tribes"  of  the  South. 
Who  can  remember  when  an  Indian  CommisBioner  visited  the  Seminoles  of  Florida, 
the  Choctaws  in  Mississippi,  the  Choctaws  and  Chitimachas  in  Louisiana,  and  the 
Alabama  Indians  in  Texas  with  a  view  to  working  out  a  helpful  program  looking  to 
their  educational  and  industrial  advancement?  This  is  what  Gommissioner  Sells 
plans  to  do.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  Southern  Indians  have  received  none 
too  much  attention,  and  some  intelligent  official  persuasion  is  surely  worth  trying. 

Altogether  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
forgotten  fellow — ^not  in  lavish  expenditure  nor  in  indefinite  exten- 
sion of  paternal  aid,  but  that  he  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  lift 
himself  from  the  condition  into  which  he  was  thrust  by  other  hands, 
and  a  power  not  his  own.  ''The  Lost  Tribes"  appeal  to  me  as 
meriting  a  crumb  from  the  bountiful  table  that  for  well-nigh  a 
century  has  conferred  its  favors  upon  their  brothers  in  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

MISSIONARIES   AND   HUMANITARIAN    AGENCIES. 

The  events  and  experience  of  the  year  have  deepened  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  earnest  labors  and  helpful  cooperation  of  missionaries 
at  large  and  throughout  the  field.  The  period  has  been  one  of 
unusual  aflBliation  in  purpose  and  methods  of  work  among  all  agencies, 
both  individual  and  organized,  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  betterment 
of  the  Indians,  and  has  reflected  the  broad  fraternity  of  aim  and 
effort  so  clearly  developed  by  the  great  unity  of  our  American  cause 
in  the  relief  of  war-«tricken  nations.  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  all 
that  has  been  achieved  through  individual  philanthropy  and  denom- 
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inational  endeaYor,  and  in  this  connection  would  include  my  sincere 
obligation  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  the  organizations  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  other 
organized  instrumentalities  working  to  tiie  same  great  ends.  I  have 
been  often  assisted  through  tiiese  wonderful  helpers  of  hiunanity,  both 
in  procuring  important  information  about  tiie  Indian  soldiers  and  in 
readiing  some  of  them  with  a  word  of  encouragement  where  condi- 
tions seemed  to  invite  a  personfil  note  of  sympathy  and  reassurance. 

Your  helpful  cooperation  in  all  matters  affecting  the  Indians  is 
appreciated,  and  has  been  a  source  of  strength  in  carrying  out  success- 
fully our  policies  regarding  these  people. 
Very  respectfully, 

Cato  Sells, 
Commissioner. 

The  Sbobbtabt  of  the  Intkbiob. 
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Table  1  — Comparative  itatement  of  work  and  font  in  Office  of  Indian  Affmn  linee  1899. 
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149 
145 
160 
179 
189 
208 
227 
224 
287 
246 
260 
260 
262 
260 

Percent. 

1900 

+  4.84 
+  7.62 
+17.60 
+    .22 
+  9.08 
+13.56 
+  8.35 
+10.34 
+3ai4 
+15.58 
+  9.88 
+  1.74 
+12.87 
+23.97 
+  1.92 
+  6.23 

-  4.70 

-  .91 
-18.73 

+13.86 

1901 

+  3.48 

1902 

+ia92 

1903 

—    .75 

1904 

+  8.39 

1906 

+  4.93 

1906 

-  2.68 

1907 

+10.34 

1906 

+11.87 

1909 : 

+  6.58 

1910 

+  7.40 

1911 

+11.82 

1912. 

—  1.32 

1913 

+  5.80 

1914 .,... 

+  3.37 

1916 

+  6.12 

1916 * 

1917 

+    .77 

1918 

—    .76 

Percent. 

Increase  in  work,  1918,  over  1890 306.88 

Increase  in  force,  1018,  over  1890 167.48 

i  Ezdosive  of  Five  avlllsed  Tribes  In  Oktahoma  and  scattered  Indians  under  Government  Jurisdiction 
except  where  indicated. 

Table  2. — Indian  population  of  the  United  8UUe»,  exdume  of  Alaska,  June  SO,  1918, 

(Figures  compiled  from  reports  of  Indian  School  saperintendents,  supplemented  by  information  from  1910 
census  for  localities  in  which  no  Indian  Office  representative  is  located.) 

Grand  total 336,243 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  including  freedmen  and  intermarried  whites 101, 506 

By  blood 75,619 

By  intermarriage 2, 582 

Freedmen 23,405 

ExcluEive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes 234,737 


INDIAN   POPULATION   BT  STATES  AND  TERRrTORIBS. 


Alabama 909 

Arizona 44, 499 

Arkansas 460 

California 15,726 

Colorado 877 

Connecticut 162 

Delaware 5 

District  of  Columbia 68 

Florida 685 

Georgia « ««  95 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


4,144 
188 
279 
366 

1,414 
234 
780 
892 
55 
688 
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Table  2.^Indian  population  of  the   United  Statu,  exekuive  of  Alaaia,   Jtme  SO, 

197^— Continued. 


Michigan 7,514 

Minnesota 12, 003 

MiflBiflBippi '. 1, 263 

MiflBOun 313 

Montana 12, 079 

Nebraska 2,463 

Nevada 5,854 

New  Hampehire 34 

New  Jersey 168 

New  Mexico 21,186 

New  York 6,342 

North  Carolina 8, 179 

North  Dakota 8, 940 

Ohio 127 


Oklahoma »119,176 

Oregon 6,667 

Rhode  Island 284 

South  Carolina 831 

South  Dakota 23,217 

Tenneesee 216 

Texas 702 

Utah 3,120 

Vermont 26 

Virginia 539 

Wadiington 11,082 

WestV&ginia 36 

Wisconsin 10,3Q3 

Wyoming 1,696 


• 

Total 
latSa. 

Male. 

Famale. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Pull 
blood. 

MJxed  blood. 

states,  stiporlntendendes,  and  tribes. 

lit 

Lett   ' 

as 

Total  poDulfttlon  '.............*...... 

336,243 

106,489 

105,885 

96,486 

113,612 

169,355 

46,808 

73,816 

Alabama:  Not  under  agent .......... 

•909 

ArUona 

44,499 

22,047 

22,452 

20,622 

23,877 

44,156 

270 

7S 

Camp     Verde     School— Mohave- 
Apache 

435 
1,184 

8,456 
171 
102 

1,441 

221 
659 

58 
704 

214 

525 

1,232 
82 
44 
737 

169 

446 

1,313 
60 
45 
779 

266 

738 

1,243 
121 
57 
662 

418 
1,106 

2,348 
171 
102 

1,441 

17 
18 
108 

Colorado  River  Agency— Mohave- 
Chemehiievi 

81 

Fort  Apache  School— White  Moun- 
tain Apache.. 

Havasupal  School— Havasiinai 

Kaibab  Afrency-Kaibab  Paiute... 
Leupp  School — ^Navaho 

Moqui  School 

4,225 

2,191 

2,034 

3,007 

2,218 

4,225 

Moqui  (HopI) 

2,285 
1,940 

1,206 
985 

1,07« 
065 

1,067 
960 

^'SS 

2,285 
l!940 

Navaho 

Navi^o  School— Navaho « » 

12,080 

5,830 

6,250 

7,068 

5,012 

11,991 

88 

1 

Pima  School  •. 

6,253 

3,164 

3,069 

2,830 

8.423 

6,343 

8 

2 

Maricopa  (Gila  River) 

269 
3,984 
2,000 

130 
3,034 
1,000 

139 
1«960 

ilooo 

127 
1,708 
1,000 

142 
3,281 
1,000 

369 
3,000 

Pima  OOil'a  River)...' 

8 

a 

Gila  Bend  Reservation— Papa);o. . 

*  * 

Salt  River  School 

1,277 

682 

595 

567 

710 

1,375 

2 

■ 

••"•"•"• 

Maricopa 

99 
349 
929 

49 
135 

498 

50 
114 
431 

40 
90 
487 

89 
189 
492 

99 
347 
939 

Mohave — Apache 

2 

Pima ....T--r.Tr..,....r... 

San  Carlos  School.................. 

2,623 

1,372 

1,251 

1,216 

1,407 

3,604 

30 

9 

Apache    

2,5g 

1,340 
32 

1,220 
81 

'•^g 

1,875 
82 

'•'U 

30 

9 

Mlffiave 

San  Xavier  School— Papa^o 

*'2S 

2,619 
234 

226 

1,300 
171 

279 

*'2I 

"^"■" 

Truxton  Canon  School— Walapai . . . 

9 

Western  Navajo  School 

6,565 

3,010 

3,655 

2,861 

8,704 

6,565 

' 

Moqui  (Hopi) 

288 

6,087 
190 

H60 

148 

140 

3,806 

110 

161 

2,620 

80 

127 

8.467 

110 

288 

6,087 
190 

Navaho 

Paiute 

Arkansas:  Not  under  agent 

1  Includes  23,405  freedmen  and  8,683  intermarried  whites 

•  Correct  as  reported  by  superintendents. 

•  1910  c^nstis. 

« Includes  Indians  in  New  Mexico  under  this  school. 

•  m?  report. 
•Former  report. 
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Table  2.— Indian  population  of  the   United  Statee,  exehuive  of  Alaska,   June  SO, 

1918— Continued. 


. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Minors. 

Adulte. 

Full 
blood. 

MIZMI 

blood. 

SUto,  nperintttidttidQB.  uid  trlbos. 

iSStr 
more. 

Len 
than 
half. 

rABfomlii 

15,725 

7,975 

7,760 

5,857 

9,868 

10,030 

4,175 

1,580 

•nd  llnclM^ 

1,588 

764 

894 

563 

1,096 

1,293 

187 

108 

Cmpo  Sdbool 

239 

115 

114 

80 

149 

203 

25 

1 

Mteion  Indians  At  CaAipo 

Cayapaipe 

139 
10 

4 
10 
68 

79 
4 
3 
3 

27 

60 
6 
3 
7 

39 

49 
1 
1 
4 

25 

90 
0 
8 
6 

41 

127 
10 
3 
0 
54 

12 

...••••• 

I^gmiiB 

1 

1 
11 

LaPosta 

Ifaaninttft 

1 

Dlggar  Agmcy — Digger 

299 

147 

153 

99 

300 

45 

234 

20 

Fort  BIdwell  School 

750 

351 

399 

246 

504 

,     725 

21 

4 

D]*nr 

9 
209 
533 

5 
120 
236 

4 
89 
306 

98* 

153 

9 
116 
379 

3 
196 
524 

2 
11 
S 

4 

SSt;::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

FltRiTer 

.     .. 

^^ 

Fort  Yoma  School— Yunu 

OreattTiile  School-Digger,  Wuho, 
Concmr,  and  T^lrie .  . 

885 

098 

440 
860 

380 
394 

830 
377 

515 
416 

800 

340 

31 
171 

4 
182 

Hoopa  Valley  School 

1,486 

723 

762 

633 

853 

886 

551 

48 

BearRlTor 

9ft 
48 
470 
fXX) 
335 

16 
36 
386 
297 
148 

10 
33 

940 
303 
187 

13 
9ft 
901 
353 
142 

14 
33 

375 
848 
198 

9ft 
36 
210 
376 
238 

Bit  River , 

12 
243 
224 

72 

Hupa 

28 

nana^h 

l/a^MT  Kli^'n^^h 

26 

Malkl  'Wiwl 

634 

853 

383 

216 

418 

659 

38 

42 

Iflnion  Indians  at  Augustine 

23 

31 
122 
18 
2S0 
49 
57 
90 

IS 

17 
75 
8 
134 
37 
38 
50 

9 
14 
47 

5 
116 
33 
29 
40 

38 

101 

14 
87 

16 
24 
84 
9 
149 
40 
43 
53 

22 
81 

120 
13 

177 
49 
57 
90 

CUMuon 

MtrtiiiM 

1 

1 

mnrionCmik 

Moronfo 

32 

41 

■ptfniSpTliLn 

%n  iff^n'v^l ,       .  . 

Toma 

!. 

Fftb  School 

1,025 

538 

497 

358 

667 

903 

121 

2 

MMAn  Tndl«n«  at  Pnh 

205 
140 
235 
56 
199 
140 
4 
.46 

97 

75 
137 

36 
101 

76 
1 

35 

106 
65 

108 
30 
96 
64 
3 
21 

72 
60 
86 
20 
43 
52 
2 
23 

133 

80 
149 

36 
156 

88 
3 

23 

161 
123 
234 
55 

199 
88 

1 
41 

42 
17 

1 
1 

2 

Oapltan  Oran  le 

ijiJoUa 

Paama 

FMhanga 

mimnm" ..■«... 

53 
3 
5 

Ban  Pasnual 

awj'imii        •-*•-- 

** "_ 

Roseburg  (Ofsgj  School— aoattered 
Wtohumnl,  Kawla,  Pet  River, 
and  others  In  northern  CaUfomia. 

Round    VallcT    School-Concow, 
iJkte,  and  others 

5,000 
1,818 

13,500 
933 

12,500 
896 

» 1,800 
743 

13,200 
1,075 

12,500 
1655 

11,875 
1684 

1625 
1479 

920 

533 

404 

823 

604 

681 

230 

15 

lIlMion  Indians  at  Sobobo 

r^tnilih^    

182 
130 
35 
116 
303 
62 
71 
177 

73 

69 
18 
70 
194 
35 
37 
97 

60 
61 
17 
46 
79 
27 
84 
80 

41 
34 
13 
43 
81 
13 
94 
76 

91 
96 
23 
74 

122 
60 
47 

101 

117 
123 
18 
116 
106 

•1 

134 

15 
7 
17 

iS^T^:  .: : : 

LoiCoTotes 

If flfla  <f rand4^ 

81 

14 

Santa  Rosa 

Santa  Ynes 

68 
42 

Voioan.  

I 

T<ili  Rlvar  School 

448 

333 

210 

901 

943 

431 

12 

Tnle  RIvw 

156 
150 
137 

94 
73 
67 

62 
78 
70 

301 

942 

431 

13 

Anberrj 

Bunou^.. .•••••.  •••...........• 
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Table  2.— Indian  population  of  the   United  6tale»,  exdurive  of  Alaska,   June  SO^ 

i9i5— Continued. 


Total 
Jatilon. 

Male. 

Fttnale. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Fun 

blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  suporintendeiides,  and  tribes. 

One- 
haifor 
more. 

Lest 
than 
ball. 

Colorado 

877 

451 

496 

440 

487 

861 

16 

1 

Soatbem  Ute  School— Capote  and 
MoaeheUte 

an 

506 
ilfi2 

586 

4,144 

177 
374 

103 
284 

184 
*  276 

906 
283 

863 
606 

16 

1 

Ute  Moantain  8ohool--0apote  and 
MoaeheUte 

ConnectlciJt:  Not  under  agent 

Delaware:  Not  under  agent 

District   of   Columbia:  Not    under 
agent 

Florida:  Seminole 

836 

340 

255 

830 

560 

3 

18 

QeoniA:  Not  under  aeent 

Idaho X . 

3,067 

3,077 

1,560 

3,676 

8,268 

617 

876 

AUBMU .^. 

Coeur  d'Alene  School 

839 

413 

417 

310 

610 

836 

108 

06 

Coeurd'Alene 

618 
01 
135 

306 
61 
66 

308 

40 
60 

240 
85 
35 

878 
66 

00 

438 

01 

*U1 

04 

06 

Fallffp^l 

Kionteiwl 

14 

Fort  Hall  School 

1,704 

007 

867 

630 

1,1*4 

1.487 

310 

67 

Bannock ..•■•.... 

358 
1,856 

50 

101 
004 
33 

167 

663 

38 

\     606 

22 

1,106 
28 

1,487 
50 

210 

Shoehoni 

67 

Skull  Vallev 

Fort  Lapwai  School— Nes  Perce... 

Illinois:  Not  under  agent 

Indiana:   Not  under  agent— Miami 
and  others  r t  -  -  r  -  - 

1,561 

U88 

1270 

356 

1,414 

748 

808 

820 

022 

1,140 

100 

213 

Fox 

187 
742 

IflO 
673 

122 
771 

284 

643 

856 
790 

Kansas • •.. 

336 

858 

BlckajKX)  School  .................... 

637 

836 

811 

842 

285 

305 

too 

288 

Iowa... 

323 
223 
08 

777 

1334 
1780 
1893 
>56 
1688 

7,614 

150 
130 
47 

416 

163 
103 
46 

361 

178 
196 
43 

420 

140 
06 
50 

348 

13 
183 
11 

516 

77 
40 
82 

187. 

288 

ICiclcapoo 

Sao  and  Fox 

Potawatomi     Agency  —  Prairie 
Band  of  PotawatomI 

138 

IXWlsianar  Nnt  under  Agent T .  * . . 

Mftine:  Not  under  aKenf. 

Maryland;  Not  under  agentr ........ 

UiQhifnn.,          .r r ... 

566 

683. 

516 

•      581 

900 

400 

407 

Mackinac  Agency— L'Anse,  Vieux 
Desert,  and  Ontonagon  Bands  of 
Chippewa 

1,007 

6,417 
13,008 

566 

583 

616 

581 

900 

400 

487 

Not  under  agent-Scattered  Chip- 
pewa,  Ottawa,  Potawatomi.  and 
others  

MlmMSota 

5,044 

6.060 

6,042 

6,061 

3,178 

4,315 

3,014 

1,067 
331 

686 

188 

511 
183 

6S0 
137 

617 
184 

80 
8 

668 

302 

434 

111 

l4M»h  lAke%»hool 

1,786 

901 

886 

760 

1,026 

080 

727 

70 

Cass  and  Winibftoshish 

471 
815 

500 

227 
408 

271 

244 
•     412 

220 

200 
366 

185 

363 
440 

315 

303 
460 

338 

160 
844 

223 

9 

T.fl^h  T^tVe.  .  ., 

21 

White  Oak  Point  (Miss.)  Chip- 
pewa  , 

40 

1010 
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Tablb  2. — Indian  population  of  the   United  SUUee,  exdusive  of  Alaska^   June  SO, 

1915— Continued. 


Total 
lat^. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Full 
Wood. 

Mixed  blood. 

dtates.  sapenntendeDcies,  and  tribes. 

Ono- 
hal/or 
more. 

Lees 

2K 

Minnesote-Omtlnaed. 
Nett  Lak»  School-Chipp«wa  (Bois 

614 

164 
1,496 

284 

79 
741 

880 

85 

756 

282 

84 
770 

8S2 

80 
736 

880 

65 
0) 

173 

85 

0) 

62 

PIpestoDe  (Birch  Ckwioy/Mdewak. 
antonandWapftgniU.Biocuc  and 
Si8wtoii,andwS^p6ton 

Bad  Lake  School-Red  Lake  Chip- 
iMwa • 

14 

0) 

White  Barth  School 

6,5&5 

3,245 

3,810 

8,450 

8,096 

1,665 

2,576 

2,314 

White  Barth  (Miss.)  Chippewa.. 
MlUfl  ^/M^  (fDmo^al) 

2,551 

1236 

856 

433 

290 
436 
283 
293 
114 
64 

■1.258 
^313 

12,079 

1,263 
690 
480 
210 
138 
240 
184 
189 
66 
85 

1.288 
646 
426 
238 

152 
196 
140 
158 
48 
39 

3.450 

8.096 

1.665 

2,576 

Ottf r  T|M)  PiUf^r ,.- 

<^niniAke(Mifl!f.) 

Milk)  T^o  (nonramoval)  ^  ->-...  ^ . . 

^ftmNna-^llaeer . 

3,814 

Leech  Lake  Pukger 

White  Oak  Polntlremoval) 

Fond  du  Lac  (removal) 

Cans  and  Winfblgoffhlsh .......... 

Miasisqippi:  Not  onder  agent 

M|nnni4:'  Nor  nnder  asmnt 

Mcntana 

6,187 

5,802 

5,586 

6.498 

6,551 

8,210 

2,818 

BlaokfeetSohool-Blaekfeet 

Crow  Afency— Crow 

Flathead  School  -  Confederated 
Flathead 

2,773 
IJTOS 

2,426 

1,472 
868 

1,234 

1,801 
850 

1.102 

1,402 
768 

1,028 

1,871 
040 

1,408 

1,146 
1,240 

645 

1,110 
203 

788 

506 

301 

998 

Fcrt  Bfll*i»p  School 

1,206 

628 

580 

502 

706 

848 

243 

132 

Ai^nlhnfn    .    

638 
570 

826 
802 

812 
268 

260 
243 

878 
828 

463 

880 

08 
145 

77 

41 

Fort  Peck  School 

2,039 

1,047 

993 

1.047 

992 

1,078 

527 

434 

YfmHnn      ,., 

1,287 
752 

670 
377 

617 
375 

\  1,047 

992 

1,078 

527 

Afftdniboin . 

484 

Becky  Boy's  Agency— Bocky  Boy 
Band , 

460 

1,470 

■2,463 

283 

721 

l.»5 

228 

740 

1.168 

211 

688 

1.101 

249 

882 

1,863 

250 
1,840 
1,060 

201 
70 
109 

Tongue   River   School— Northern 
Cheyenne ......x.x 

•60 

MfhrukA       .      .,,  , 

804 

Winnebago  School:  Winnebago .... 
Nevada 

i,3n 

i;086 
5,854 

716 
570 

2,919 

661 
507 

2,985 

706 
893 

2,078 

669 
603 

2,000 

1,066 
894 

5,285 

96 
108 

419 

315 
80 

150 

Fallon  School 

420 

215 

205 

124         296 

899 

21 

__U_I         M 

Pahite  at  Fallon 

308 
112 

164 
51 

144 
61 

87 
87 

331 
75 

200 
100 

9 
12 

Lovelocks. 

Fort  IfcDermitt  School— Pahite. .. . 

ICoapa  River  School— Paiute 

Nevada  School— Pahite 

340 

lis 

561 

171 
58 
242 

178 

65 

819 

143 
29 
212 

306 

84 

840 

835 
100 

557 

14 

4 
4 

V.'.V.'.W 



Walker  River  School 

S04 

404 

400 

380 

534 

728 

76 

VtL'^i^ ...^ 

601 
803 

250 
154 

251 
149 

\  «, 

534 

728 

76 

Palate(lfason  Valley) 

Western  Shoshone  School 

607 

829 

278 

390 

817 

607 

Hopi 

1 
264 
342 

""ilY 

173 

1 
107 
170 

300 

817 

607 

PaJiate 

ShoahonL 

1 

I  Unknown, 
s  1910  census. 
^This  does  not  include  1.531  Indians  on  Santee  Reservation  now  listed  under  Yankton  .  Dak 
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TABifB.  2. — Indian  papulaUon  of  the    United  States,  exclunve  of  AUuka,    June  SO, 

19  IS^-Continaed. 


Total 
£^n. 

Male. 

Female. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

FuU 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

One- 
half  or 
more. 

I.ess 
than 
hair. 

Neradfr-^Contlnued. 
Reno,  soeoia)  aeenti 

3,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1,000 

2,000 

2,650 

800 

ISO 

Pnhitfl!..  .. 

1,400 

1,000 

800 

«34 

>16S 

21,186 

700 
500 
300 

700 
500 
300 

1,700 

8,400 

4,600 

400 

Staoshooi. 

203 

WfS??    :;       :      : 

New  Hampshire:  Not  under  agent . . . 
New  Jersey:  Not  under  agent «. . . 

New  Mexico 

10,725 

10,461 

10,526 

10,660 

20,718 

382 

86 

Jloarllla  School-Jicarllla  Apache. . . 
MesoaleroSchool—Mescalero  Apache 
Pueblo  Bonito  School— Navaho 

621 
*680 
2,724 

335 

308 

1,200 

288 

327 

1,524 

271 

276 

1,362 

350 

354 

1,362 

620 

697 

2,724 

1 
22 

ii 

Pueblo  day  schools. 

8,896 

4,032 

4,264 

3,927 

4,969 

8,402 

860 

76 

Navaho 

625 
8,271 

303 
4,829 

322 
8,042 

281 
8,646 

844 
4,626 

625 
7,887 

Pueblo. 

860 

75 

San  Juan  School — Navaho 

6,500 
1,815 

6,342 

3,275 
080 

3,078 

8,225 
886 

2,904 

3,900 
790 

2,472 

2,600 
1,026 

3.510 

6,50b 
1,815 

Zunl  School— Pueblo 

New  York 

6,982 

New  York  Agency 

5,982 

8,078 

2,904 

2,472 

3,610 

6.988 

Gayuga 

177 
271 
653 
953 
1,321 
611 

1,584 

362 

30 

20 

200 

<360 

8,179 

83 

146 
298 
497 
660 
286 

781 

199 

16 

10 

100 

94 
125 
280 
466 
662 
226 

808 

163 

15 

10 

100 

64 
92 
182 
415 
472 
206 

799 

117 

15 

10 

100 

118 
179 
371 
638 
849 
305 

785 

245 

15 

10 

100 

177 

Oneffi. 

271 

Onondaga. 

653 

Seneca  (Allegany) 

953 

Seneca  (Cattaraugus) 

1,321 
511 

St.  Regis  (not  a  part  of  Six  Na- 
tions)  

1,584 
362 

Tuscarora 

Montauk 

30 

Poospatuck 

20 

200 

Not  under  agent 

North  Carolina 

1,198 

1,145 

1,227 

1,116 

1,000 

900 

443 

Cherokee  School— Eastern  Cherokee 
Not  under  agent 

2,343 
<5,836 

8,940 

1,198 

1,146 

1,227 

1,116 

1,000 

900 

443 

Worth  Dakota. 

4,471 

4,460 

4,301 

4,689 

4,212 

2,166 

2,672 

Port  Berthold  School 

1,204 

509 

606 

680 

624 

848 

317 

80 

Arlkara 

417 
513 
274 

200 
257 
142 

217 
266 
132 

109 
244 
187 

218 
260 
187 

260 
875 
214 

147 
124 
46 

11 

Oroeventre 

14 

Ifandan.  .. 

14 

peton, and  Cutbead  Sioux  (known 
as  Devils  Lake  Sioux) 

983 
3,456 

3,298 

M27 

119,175 

500 
1,706 

1,668 

474 
1,760 

1,640 

4A2 
1,424 

1,816 

601 
2,031 

1,483 

666 

2,640 

160 

270 
783 

786 

148 

Standing  Rock  School-^ioux  • . . . . 
Turtle   Mountain   School— Turtle 

33 
2,353 

Ohio:  Not  under  a^ent 

ftklahoma...     , 

8,876 

8,794 

8»688 

8,086 

84,267 

16,016 

45,487 

Ouitonment  School 

780 

4» 

360 

841 

439 

695 

64 

31 

Arapaho 

233 
547 

129 
291 

104 
266 

103 
238 

130 
309 

212 
483 

11 
43 

10 

Cheyenne. 

21 

1  See  Roseburg,  CallfomJa. 

*  1910  census. 

•  Includes  182  Apaches;  1913  Fort  Sill  removal. 

« 1910  census  minus  260  Montauk,  Poospatauk  and  Shinneooek 
•1917  report 
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Table  2. — Indian  popidati&n  of  the   United  States,  exeltuive  of  AUuka,  June  SO, 

1919-— Contmued. 


Total 

Male. 

FVm^lA 

Ulnars. 

Adults. 

FuU 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

SUtei,  saperlntendexicles,  an4  tribM. 

One- 
half  or 
more. 

Less 
than 
half. 

Oklahomfi-Continaed. 
caieyeniie  and  Arapaho  School 

1,252 

632 

620 

544 

706 

902 

284 

66 

A  rapaho 

515 

787 

262 
870 

258 
367 

\  - 

708 

902 

284 

66 

Gbeyemie 

Klova  AmiCT ..................... 

4,583 

2,265 

2,818 

2,801 

2,282 

2,290 

2,000 

298 

Apadie 

181 
1,600 
1  577 
X,X3. 

85 
794 
766 
571 

40 

96 
806 
811 
568 

87 

2,801 

2,282 

2,290 

2,000 

OomanctM 

Kiowa 

291 

WkbJta  and  afflllated  bands 

Apache  prisonon... 

Onge  8<^o(rf— OsagQ  

'•in 

716 

1,125 
271 
350 

1,061 
258 
366 

965 
809 
369 

1,281 
215 
857 

802 
446 
568 

1,384 
58 
124 

(*) 

Otoe  Sdiool-Oto  and  HJtooiiri ... . 
Pawnee  School — Pawnee 

20 
84 

Ponoa  School 

1,060 

535 

525 

641 

419 

388 

437 

285 

Kaw  (Kansas) 

365 

648 

47 

190 
321 
24 

175 

327 

23 

253 
866 
22 

112 
282 
25 

08 
250 
40 

32 

398 

7 

285 

Ponoa. , 

Tonkawa , 

Sao  and  Fox  School .....  x .... .  . . 

683 

832 

351 

357 

326 

396 

145 

142 

lofwa 

83 
600 

34 
298 

40 
302 

28 
329 

55 
271 

45 
351 

38 
107 

Sac  and  Fox , 

142 

Sagv  School 

747 

367 

380 

808 

439 

602 

66 

140 
607 

62 
305 

78 
302 

66 
242 

74 
365 

106 
586 

84 

21 

Cheyenne 

. ,  _  _ 

Seneca  Bdiooi 

2,100 

1,089 

1,061 

1,126 

974 

117 

492 

1,491 

Eastern  Shawnee 

168 
274 
337 
470 
468 
303 

70 
U6 
165 
232 
245 
181 

88 
128 
172 
238 
223 
212 

81 
178 
102 
272 
178 
230 

77 
101 
145 
108 
290 
163 

3 
3 
79 
14 

is* 

62 
10 
27 
292 
27 
74 

03 

Ottawa 

261 

Qnapaw ^  ^ 

231 

Seneca... ..................... 

164 

Wyandot 

441 

301 

Shawnee  School 

3,088 

1,539 

1,499 

1,432 

1,606 

207 

600 

2,241 

Abeentee  Shawnee 

538 

2,288 

212 

282 

266 

1,140 

103 

261 

1,085 

86 

277 

1,903 

126 

8 
""204" 

585 

47 
8 

CftUen  Poiawatoml 

2.241 

Ifexican  Kiclcapoo , 

_^.^,,^_ 

Jive  CfvlUzod  Tribes 

101,506 

26,774 

10,898 

40,934 

Cherokee  Nation 

41,824 

8,708 

4,778 

23,424 

By  blood 

36,432 
286 

187 
4,010 

8,708 

4,778 

By  intfirmarriasf^ x 

23.424 

Delaware. ...r .' 

Freedmen 

*            ■ 

CUekasaw  Nation 

10,066 

1,515 

966 

3,828 

By  Wood. 

5,660 

645 

1,662 

\  . 

1,516 

966 

8  828 

By  intermarriage 

/ 

Choctaw  Nation ^.....* 

20,828 

' 

^,4M 

2,478 

"TCS 

By  blood 

Bv  intermarriage •. 

IdBdaslppi  Choctaw 

17,488 
1,651 
1,66G 

6,029 

8,444 

2,478 

9,882 

IVeedmcn 

Greek  Nation 

18,761 

6,858 

1,606 

3,896 

By  blood 

11,062 
6,800 

6,858 

1.W8 

8,396 

Fteedmen .' 
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Tablb  2,^Indkm  pojndatUm  of  the   United  StaUe,  exehuive  of  Alaaia,  June  SO, 

191^— Oontinued. 


Total 

Male. 

Funale. 

Mlnon. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

states,  superintendendes,  and  tribes. 

One- 
half  or 
more. 

Less 
than 
half. 

Oktahonm-Continued. 
Five  Civilized  Tribes-Continued, 
fienilnfilp  N atlnn  -  ^ - 

3,127 

1,264 

478 

400 

f)T  blood 

2,141 
966 

«,«7 

1,254 

478 

400 

Freedmen 

Oregon ■. 

3,227 

8,480 

2,616 

4,142 

8,081 

1,604 

1,083 

Klamath  Bchool— Klamath  Modoc, 
Paiute,  and  Pit  Hirer 

Rosebur^    School— Scattered    In- 
dians on  public  domain  i 

Sllotx  School—Confederated  Siletr.. . 

Umatilla   School— Cayusc,    Uma- 

-   tilla,  and  Walla  Walla... 

1,100 

3,000 
440 

1,229 

822 

>SS4 

S331 
23,217 

646 

1,600 
233 

574 

375 

615 

1,600 
813 

066 

447 

618 

1,089 
198 

480 

286 

643 

253 
790 
687 

818 

1,600 
226 

808 

790 

365 

307 
66 
88 

77 

875 
14 

660 

Warm  8i>rinKs  School— Wasco,  Te- 
nino,  and  Pallet*  - 

Rhode  l5land:  Not  under  agent 

South  CaroUna:  Not  under  aeent— 
Catawbas,  Cherokee,  Oneida,  and 
others 

Soutb  Dakota 

11,720 

11.488 

11,064 



12,168 

13,  »8 

6,271 

4,048 

Cheyenne  Rirer  School— Blackfedt, 
uiniconjou,  Sans  Arc,  and  Two 
Kettle  Sioux 

2,845 

970 

293 

613 
7,340 
5;S21 

2,2?0 

1,422 
400 

160 

264 
8,708 
2:897 

1,175 

1,423 
004 

187 

240 
8,087 
2;624 

1,105 

1,260 

407 

114 

266 
8,479 
2,816 

1,080 

1,586 
663 

179 

267 
3,861 
2,706 

1  i.«o. 

1,644 

710 

226 

262 
4,697 
3,147 

700 

604 
212 
67 
181 
1,602 
1,300 

eo7 

Crow  Creek  School— Lower  Yank- 
tonia  Sioux 

48 

Flandreau  School— Flandreau 

Lower  Brule  School— Lower  Brule 
Sioux 

80 

Pine  Ridge  School— Oglala  Sioux.. 

Rosebud  School— Rosebud  Sioux.. 

Sisseton  School-Sisseton  and  Wab- 

peton  Sioux 

772 
880 

Yankton  School 

3,456 

1,846 

1,809 

1,668 

1,808 

1,632 

1,094 

889 

Yankton  Sioux 

1,924 

1,193 

338 

>210 
708 

Si 

153 

1,019 
006 
188 

066 
488 

214 

960 
710 
124 

915 
613 
•4 

640 
816 
138 

300 

Santee  Sioux* 

364 

Ponca' 

106 

Tennessee:  Not  under  agent 

Texas:  Not  under  acenti 

AkhMn#, 

M92 
!610 
3,120 

Koosati,    Seminole,    Isleta,    and 
others.... 

Utah 

846 

868 

723 

961 

1,686 

06 

2S 

Ooshute  Agency 

423 

209 

214 

162 

361 

410 

18 

Goshute 

168 
34 
10 
37 
87 
14 

117 

89 
17 
7 

it 

9 
51 

79 
17 

9 
19 
10 

6 
00 

1C8 

261 

410 

18 

Cedar  aty 

Tntlfnti  Pi^kA 

Kanosh 

Kooskarum 

Warm  Creek 

Washakie 

Sfaivwits  School— Paiute . . . 

119 

66 

68 

48 

71 

119 

" 

11 ^ 

Uintah  and  Ourav  Agency 

1,103 

681 

591 

613 

649 

1,067 

83 

33 

Uinta  Ute 

442 
439 
2R1 

212 
216 
154 

280 
224 

127 

518 

649 

1,067 

82 

nncAmpahgre  tite 

28 

White  River  Ute 

■ 

Not  under  agent  — Painto  and 
Oth«B 

•1,410 

1  Estimated. 
*  1910  census. 
*Form«rlj  listed  under 


Nebraska. 
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Tablb  2.— Indian  papulaHen  €f  the   UnUed  Statu,  enhmve  of  Akulka,  June  SO, 

i9i^— Continued. 


Total 

ICale. 

Famala. 

Idnocs. 

Adults. 

Fall 
blood. 

Kixed  blood. 

8Ut«8.  saperintendflneias,  and  tHbes. 

halfG^ 
more. 

Leas 
than 
balf. 

VenB<iiit:  Not  iiiid«r  agent 

too 

11,082 

Vlisinia:  Not  undar  acent 

Waahlnfton ». 

6,405 

5.587 

4,707 

6,286 

6.052 

2,518 

1,617 

OoMIle  Sdiool-Confedaratad  Cd- 
vUie      .,TXT-T 

3,806 

1.973 

1,908 

1,160 

1,406 

1,453 

480 

644 

a.l4S 

1,001 

1,069 

089 

1,161 

1.348 

571 

330 

dMiitinff     ,.., 

116 
174 
69 
KM 

87 

60 
76 
46 
00 
48 

47 
00 
87 
105 
30 

46 
73 
99 
109 
30 

70 
101 

60 
109 

48 

87 
186 

81 
139 

87 

6 
37 
31 
73 
85 

23 

IffnflkMhoat 

1 

NImwIII 

10 

SkoKomiah  (danam) 

flnnaxiw*  Tsland 

15 

VnattaiiMHl    

1,480 

786 

735 

TOO 

780 

000 

400 

180 

Ooirllts 

>4B0 
634 

iin 

304 

940 
15S 

360 
346 
77 
153 

•700 

•780 

•000 

•400 

<%lhin, 

PvpaUnp 

•180 

VarlooaoCiwrTiidiaoa 

Kiiah  Baj  Mhool 

688 

861 

831 

988 

800 

640 

49 

' 

Hoh. 

46 

411 

16 

no 

35 

910 

6 

110 

31 

301 

0 

100 

15 

183 

•1 

85 

31 
990 

14 
195 

46 
871 

15 
908 

MaK*    ""????"?  ? 

40 

Oiatta 

Qnllfnt* 

9 

Ppokmm  flfihml— ffimkan        .... 

604 
734 

48 

968 
357 

336 

877 

963 
303 

851 
489 

319 
310 

73 
995 

212 

100 

90 

SB 

15 

33 

46 

2 

Qnllnit*     X...  XX  x.x.  .     ... 

16 
33 

4 

16 

11 
17 

3 

13 

13 
30 

13 
83 

2 

({SihSSl.::::::::::::::::::... 

666 

387 

840 

287 

400 

964 

223 

100 

■■  

1,388 

674 

670 

633 

731 

887 

433 

83 

T^nrnni 

613 
904 
981 

415 

960 
104 
100 

911 

363 
100 
113 

304 

388 

101 
07 

180 

361 
101 
134 

385 

900 

84 
106 

808 

300 
105 
34 

104 

14 

iiwiiwiii^mr    ,   ,           

15 

1 

Tol^^nimanta  of  many  tnbaa 

3 

' 

Takinta  Sdiool— ConfBdaratad  Ya- 

8,000 

186 

10,308 

1.481 

1,510 

1,185 

1,815 

9.000 

700 

300 

WcstVliftnia:  Notnsdaracnit 

VfaKomln  . XX.... .X.. 

5,987 

5,045 

4,461 

5,84.1 

5,466 

3,607 

2,140 

Orand  Bapida  Afenoj  —  Potawa- 
tomi  and  Winnebaco 

>  1,873 
•1,376 

679 
890 

603 
647 

545 

408 

887 
778 

1,388 
316 

0 
866 

5 

104 

2,364 

1.960 

1,105 

1,086 

1,378 

430 

807 

1,017 

Vfn^imm  .     . 

744 
366 

1,054 

3,610 

607 

1,606 

044 
315 

349 
106 

598 

377 

873 

814 
301 

805 
160 

536 

1,370 

380 

813 
274 

m 

166 

434 

1.330 
336 

7S8 

046 
383 

467 
100 

690 

1.300 

301 

038 

430 

807 

441 

BtockMdeBandlCinsea « 

'606 

pewa.. 

486 

365 

48 

3.610 

3 

1,218 

167 

131 

La  Potaita  8diool--€liipp8i^  ik 
Bad  BIybt ...x,....* 

354 

662 

StdOtflSdiool-Oilppaim 

Vr^tiiK 

404 
235 

m 

353 

1.606 

878 

893 

758 

038 

1,218 

225 

253 

Aiapaho 

863 
843 

488 

435 

415 
408 

301 
367 

463 
476 

734 
484 

108 
117 

n 

owESS::::;;;;:::;::::::::::::: 

242 

ittlOoaoM.                *M 

tfautad 

•1017 

report* 

«Nowd 

Digiti 

tiaOM. 

:ed  by  V 
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Table  3. — Indkau  under  Federal  supervition — unaUoUed  and  holding  tnai  and  fee 

paterUe,  June  30, 1918. 


Total  In- 
dians 
under 

Federal 

Allotted. 

Total  al- 
lotted. 

Holding 
trustor 
nsniotsd 

Indians  who  have 
reoelved— 

Unal- 
lotted. 

fee 

patents. 

Part  of  al- 
lotment. 

Entire  al- 
lotment. 

Total,  1918 

313,664 
300011 
307,801 
300,784 
300,980 
306  330 
347,523 
230,437 

178,004 
179,374 
184,885 
182,389 
180,605 

164,316 
64,858 
15; 166 

64,098 
67,072 
72,508 
68,080 
60,944 
05,7«l 

8,503 
3,406 
3  493 
3,623 
1,643 
1,420 
1,036 

110,403 
107,907 
106,865 
110,686 
100,018 

loa.ffts 

176,033 

131,661 
130,035 

1917 

1916 

136,547 

1915 

136,370 
134  707 

1914 

1913 

131,383 
130  876 

1913 

1911 

130,780 

1901 

1800 

r  -  ^,.^j 

Arliooa 

44,409 

5,2n 

5,2n 

39,322 

Gamp  Verde 

435 
1,184 
3^456 

171 

103 
1,441 
4325 
13,080 
6  353 
1,377 
3,633 
5^387 

460 
0,565 

10,735 

435 

Colorado  RlTer 

1,184 

1,184 

FortApache 

....     _ 

171 

Kalbab. 

102 

LeuDD ... 

1,441 

MOQIU 

4  2K 

Navi^o« !!;;;.'!!. 

12,080 

Pim?« ..:.:::::::::: 

3,343 
750 

8,343 
750 

3,010 

SaltRiver 

518 

San  Carlos \\.... 

2,623 

SanXavier 

•  01 

91 

&1M 

Truxton  Canon 

450 

Western  Navi^o 

6,566 
7,608 

CalUomia 

8,133 

8,097 

1 

34 

Bishop 

*'S2 
230 

399 

750 

835 

603 

1,485 

634 

};SS 

936 
443 

877 

385 

331 

4 

1,353 
239 

Gampo 

Digger.....:::::::  :::::::     :: 

33 
313 
697 
306 

1,000 

S3 
213 
697 
306 

060 

277 

FortBidwell 

538 

Fort  Yuma 

188 

Greenville 

487 

Hoqpa  Valley 

30 

476 

icauSi. :..:;:: 

634 

Pala \.\\\.  '.'.'.'.. V.V .  ;.. 

iM 

403 

186 
401 

830 

Round  Valley 

1 

'•S 

Soboba 

TuleBlv(Dr 

68 
146 

63 

880 

Colondo 

146 

731 

SoutheraUte 

369 
508 

585 

4,144 

146 

146 

288 

Utellountatn 

508 

Fkrlda:  SfiniTio^....       x     ... 

686 

Idaho. 

3,839 

3,543 

87 

349 

.1,815 

•■*•••■••••  ■••    ••  •••     ■■  •••••*• 

Coenrd'Alene 

839 
1,764 
i;651 

356 

1,414 

488 

1,544 

797 

384 
660 

104 
45 
100 

341 

Fort  Hall 

230 

FortLapwai 

87 

754 

lowfu  Sac  and  Fox. 

366 

Kansas ., 

780 

.453 

02 

185 

684 

Kickapoo 

Potawatomi 

637 
777 

1,007 

360 
461 

78 

166 

18 
70 

00 
06 

868 
316 

|HWhlg«m-  Mf^THium 

1,034 

i  Includes  fee  patents  f<x'  part  of  tbeir  allotment 


•  1917  report. 
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Tabu  3. — Indktm  tinder  Fedtral  miperviman—^unaUaUed  and  holding  tnut  and /m 
ffoUnti,  June  SO,  1919—Continued. 


Totalln- 
dians 

Allotted. 

Total  al- 
lotted. 

Holding 
trustor 
restricted 

fee 
patents. 

Indians  who  have 
received- 

Unal. 
lott«l 

Part  of  al- 
lotment. 

Bntinal- 
lotment. 

WlnnMntA 

12,008 

4,  on 

4,060 

500 

409 

7,688 

FooddnLM 

321 

1,786 

614 

164 

1,490 

6,555 

12,070 

284 

104 

060 

282 

48 

245 
146 
802 
223 
43 

9 

80 
18 
158 
50 

788 

OrendPortaffe* 

157 

Ii«iKh  I.«kft...                            .  .... 

* 

827 

NettLaks 

882 

PiDHtoDe  (Birah  Cooler) 

121 

bSlSS.          

1,496 

Wmke  Earth 

8,239 
7,281 

"Him' 

6,281 

498 
207 

i49' 

843 

8,810 

Ifontam..    ........              .  ... 

4,798 

Fbmkfmt  .. 

2,773 
1,703 
2.426 
1.2U8 

1.470 
»2,463 

2,236 
1,197 
1,809 

2,130 
1,100 
1,826 

106 
96 
473 

587 

Crow 

^ 

600 

FlathflMi 

817 

Fflt  IMkimp ,,. 

1,308 

FortPeek... 1.  ..  

2,039 

1,675 

195 

169 

Rockr  Bot's  Acmcr. ... 

400 

TcDgoe  Biw..... 

1,470 

Nflmaka...    ..  .  . 

849 

804 

50 

426 

1,614 

Omaha.... 

1,877 
5,864 

556 

293 

1,807 

231 
133 

1,891 

41 
18 

284 
142 

6 

831 

Winnebago 

798 

Nerada 

4,4S7 

Falkn.. 

420 
340 
113 
661 
804 
607 
3,000 

21,186 

284 

86 
113 

2S4 

80 
113 

180 

Fort  lleDarmitt 

268 

MoK>aRlT«r 

NeS^T!::. ::::::::::::::::;::::::: 

50i 

Walker  RiTar 

304 

804 

500 

WMtflm  Sluxhone 

607 

610 
473 

004 
473 

6 

2;  800 

MtwMezko 

20,713 

JkarlUa 

621 
630 
2,724 
8,800 
6,500 
1,815 

6,882 

2,8« 

8,  MO 

473 

473 

148 

WmahfTO  .. 

. 

>630 

PoebloBonito 

9,734 

PoeUodayachooU 

8^896 

Ban  Juan.!... . 

6,500 

Zmd 

1,815 

MtvYorfc:  New  Ycrk  Agency 

8^963 

North  Cteollna:  Cbectikee 

2,843 

N«thPakoto .  .  .a  . 

7,089 

5,923 

292 

864 

1,871 

Fort  Berthold. 

116, 4M 

926 

418 
8,2g7 
2478 

110,283 

882 

281 

8,100 

Htm 

0»2I8 

4b 
81 
02 
7D 

940 

45 

51 
65 

688 

108,124 

278 

FflrtTotten 

870 

fitwi4inclleek>..  ...............  .  . 

198 

TnrtlB  M mntahi ...V. 

<^klalMaia...... 

6»8U 

780 
1,262 

716 

688 

747 

1,707 

I  TOO 

868 

627 

101,600 

8008 

1812 

800 

291 

027 

288 

866 

771 

860 

803 
481 

2,873 
1855 
132 
100 
829 
96 
800 

1 
21 

69 

175 

4  101,506 

140 

417 

ChrnmieaDd  Arapaho... 

626 

FIviCMHeed  Trfbw 

KiOWA 

10 
457 
120 

0 
280 

10 

15 

iiioo 

aiSe.*ir;;i™iiiiii;""; 

m 

otS!;::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::: 

48 
80 
-    68 
124 
44 
771 
100 

234 

Pawnee. 

436 

PflBQA. .••....■•...•. 

488 

SJcand  fmj;ii;;ii;i;;:i;i:;:;::;;;. 

446 

Seger. 

882 

606 

fibawnea 

190 

70 

800 

11917  report. 

>This  does  not  Include  1.193  Indians  on  Santee 
NMrratioo  now  listed  under  Yankton,  8.  Dak. 


^8ee  RoseburK,  Ores. 

<39,719  restricted  Indians  as  to  altenatlon 

I'Does  not  inchide  dtisen  Potawatoml. 
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Table  3. — Indiam  under  Federal  tupervisiofir-^maUoUed  and  holding  fruU  and  fee 
patents,  June  SO,  i9i^— Continued. 


Total  In- 
dians 
under 

Federal 

Tin 

Allotted. 

States  and  superintendences. 

Total  al- 
lotted. 

Hofdlng 
trustor 
restricted 

fee 
patents. 

Unal. 
lotted. 

Partofal- 
lotment. 

Entire  al- 
lotment. 

Oiegoo....... ......-•>>• ■>..•■••.>••••.... 

U,6S7 

8,873 

8,480 

10 

866 

7,784 

Klamath  > 

1,100 

8,000 

446 

822 

22,870 

788 

440 
431 

17,746 

750 
1,077 
114 
212 
437 

14,388 

94 
28 
70 
286 

4 

2,068 

377 

RmeburK* 

•-ss 

SSS!^^.::::::;::::::;::;:::::;:;;:; 

17 
2 

UmatlUa 

780 

Warm  Springs 

301 

South  Dakota 

1,200 

6,134 

CheTmnne  ii>v*r. 

^'2S 
070 

203 

513 

7,340 

6,521 

2  280 

>3,117 

1,704 

070 

2,422 
888 

81 
2 

211 
80 

131 

Crow  Creek 

FUndflf^Hi 

203 

Lower  BruJe 

473 
6,276 

1,108 
620 

407 

5,272 

4,014 

161 

324 

615 

10 
fiOO 
102 
206 
210 

1 

56 
406 
505 

227 
674 

4 

40 

Pine  Ridge 

1,064 

Bflsebnd 

mamt^ 

1,507 

Yankton 

2,000 
1,0B4 

0tab 

Qoshute 

423 

110 

1,1«2 

11,062 

423 

lie 

trintafi  and  Ouray 

620 
6,066 

615 
6,381 

1 
80 

4 
605 

542 

Washington 

4,116 

ColTiUe 

2,566 

2  143 

682 

604 

734 

1,853 

3,000 

0,606 

2,486 
168 
276 
480 
486 
176 

2,886 

3,064 

2,304 
IfiO 
276 
307 
447 
162 

2,636 

i,8n 

2 

4 

180 
5 

80 

Cushman . 

1,075 

Neah  Bay 

406 

Spokane. 

4 

88 
80 
18 
180 

1,138 

115 

l^lab 

948 

Tubillp.. 

1 

60 

40 

1,177 

Yskinia 

116 

Wiaoomln 

6,632 

nrand  TtAnids                           .^..     ... 

1,872 

1  276 

•1,758 

744 

365 

1,064 

2,610 

627 

1,606 

*'22 
767 

Hayward 

600 

423 

86 

fShSm 

1,758 
80O 

TtffiA dii  "•"™htf^ftii         ..  .  ••     ..... 

354 

320 

26 

856 

La  Pfllnte  .     ......T..,.TT....T.r.... 

1,054 

1,021 

126 

1,326 

031 
100 
85 

1,254 

4 
45 

110 
867 
41 

67 

1.680 

Bed  Cliff 

401 

WTomfnc:  Shoshone 

6 

870 

1 1017  report. 

*  Includes  6,000  Indians  In  California;  now  under  Greenville,  Sileti,  and  Waim  Springs, 

•Inchides  1,108  Indians,  Santee  Reservation,  formerly  under  Nebraska. 

«DosB  not  ixKlode  Stockbrldge  and  Munsee  dtlien  Indians. 
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Table  b.—Area  of  Indian  Umdt  June  SO,  1918. 


states  and  resarvatlaDS. 


Number 
allotments. 


Area  In  acres. 


Allotted.    UnaUotted. 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


234,138 


3ft,800,6S4 


84,383,174 


Total  reservations 

Total  public  domain . 


318,400 
7,724 


35,751,793 
1,108,843 


84,333,174 


Arizona. 


1,758 


Camp  ICcDovell  (Salt  River). . 

CoGopah , 

Colorado  River 

Fort  Apache , 

Fort  Mbjave  (Colorado  River).. 

OUa  Bend  (Pima) 

OUa  River  (Pima) 

Havasupalj:Suppai) , 

Hualapai  (Troxton  Canon) . . .. 
Kaibab 


OOS 


Moqui(Hopi) 

Navajo  (see  New  Mexico  and  Utah). 
Papago. 


00 


Papa?o  (San  Xavier).. 

Salt  River 

San  Carlos 


391 
804 


California. 


3,598 


Digger , 

Hoopa  Valley '. 

Mission— 

AguaCaUeQte(Malki) 

Augustine  (Malkl) 

Cabason  (Malki) 

Cahuilla  (Soboba) ». 

Campo 

Capltan  Grande  (Pala) 


639 


g^^^^^(C«npo,. 


boba). 
(Campo).. 
*08ta((?ampo). 


Los  Coyotes  (Soboba) 

Manzanlta  (Campo) 

Martinez  (Malkl) 

Mesa  Grande  (Soboba) 

Mission  Creek  (Malkl) 

Morongo  (Malki) 

Pala 

Pechanga  or  Temecula  (Pala) . 

Potrero  or  l4i  Jolla  (Pala) 

Ramona  (Soboba) 

Rincon  (Pala) 

San  Manuel  (Malkl) 

San  PasquaW  Pala) 

Santa  Rosa  (Soboba) 

Santa  Ynez  (Soboba) 

Santa  Ysabel  (Soboba) 

Soboba.. 


177 
85 


^STc^-'''^^- 


5(Malklj 

Tuolumne 

Twenty-nine  Palms  (Malki) . 

Palute..... 

Round  Valley 

Tule  River 

Yuma  (Fort  Yuma) 


17 


Colorado. 


877 
*798' 
873 


Ute  (Ute  Mountain  and  Southern  Ute).. 
Absentee  Wyandot 


871 

1 


Florida:  Seminole.. 
Idaho 


4,877 


Coeurd'Alene 

Fort  Hall , 

Lapwal  (Nez  Perce).. 


638 
1,863 
1,876 


Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox.., 


81,639 


18,571,875 


6,039 


9,600 


41,606 
34,404 


83,173 


34,971 

400 

284,670 

1,681,030 

31,328 

10,331 

871,422 

518 

730,940 

138,340 

3,472,320 

8,774,397 

3,129,114 

114,348 

22,316 

1,884,340 

434,866 


29,001 


1,396 
1,299 


270 


42,106 

"Mio 

72,731 


530 
99,051 

7,306 

616 

1,280 

18,880 

1,640 

15,080 

4060 

760 

820 

3,679 

21,520 

19,680 

1,280 

4,400 

1,920 

11,069 

3,084 

3,896 

8,329 

560 

2,554 

653 

2,200 

2,660 

120 

15,042 

5,461 

370 

20,800 

34 

480 

75,806 


.  48,551 
31,376 

396,148 


72,661 
80 


896,143 


028,096 


23,542 
64,841 


104,077 
345,209 
178,812 


21,263 
83.578 

3,251 


71,088,808 


60,984,966 
1,108,843 


18,063,014 


34,971 

400 

340,600 

1,681,930 

31,838 

10,331 

371,423 

518 

730,940 

188,340 

3,473,830 

8,783,997 

3,139,114 

155,954 

46,730 

1,884,340 

517,088 


530 
138,143 

7,305 

610 

1,3^0 

18880 

1,640 

15,080 

4,080 

760 

830 

3,679 

31,830 

19,680 

1)380 

4»400 

1,030 

11,060 

4,480 

5,195 

8839 

560 

3,554 

653 

3,200 

3,560 

120 

15,042 

5,461 

640 

30,800 

34 

480 

76,806 

42,106 

48,651 

39,386 

468,874 


468,704 
80 

28,543 

682,989 


104,077 
866,473 
313,390 

8.351 
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Table  6.— Area  of  Indian  Umd$  Jiau  SO,  i97^— Continued. 


states  and  reservations. 


Kansas.. 


Chippewa  and  Munsee  (Potawatomi) . 

lowa(Kickapoo) 

Kickapoo 

Potawatomi 

Sac  and  Fox  (Kickapoo) 


Isabella 

L'Anse 

Ontonagon. , 


Minnesota... 


BoJs  Fort  (Nett  Lake) 

Deer  Creek  (Nett  Lake) 

Pond  da  Lac 

Grand  Portage 

Leech  Lake 

Mdewakanton  (Biroh  Ooofey)  1 1 " !  I ! ! ! ! ! !  I . ! . . . 

Red  Lake 

VermiUion  Lake 

White  Earth 

White  Oak  Point  and  Chippewa  (Leech  Lake) . 


Montana. 


Blackfeet 

C^w 

Fort  Belknap.'. .. .1!!!. !.'!. !!;!!".. .. 

Fort  Peck 

Jocko  (Flathead) 

Northern  Cheyenne  (Tongue  River)., 
Rocky  Boy 


Omaha.. 

Ponca  (Bantee) 

Santee  (Niobrara).. 
Slooz  (aidditional).. 
Wtamebago 


Duck  Valley  (Western  Shoshone). 

Moapa  River 

Pahite(FaUon) 

Pyramid  Lake  (Nevada) 

Walker  River 

Winnemucoa. 


Newltodoo. 


Jicarilla  Apache 

Mescalero  Apadie 

Nav8|o  (see  Arizona  and  Utah).. 

Acoma  (Alhoqnerque) 

(3ochitL.. 

Isleta  (Albaqnerqne) 

Jemes.. 


Lagona  (Albnqnergne).. 
iwithdrawaJss... 


Lagona^ 

Nambe 

Picorls 

Pojoaqne 

Sau  Dla  ( Albnqaerqne) 

San  Joan 

San  Felipe  ( Albuquerque). 
Santa  Ana  (Albuquerque).. 

Santa  Clara 

Santo  Domingo 

sia .TTrr. 

SanDdefoneo 

Taos 

Tesuque 

ZmL..... 


Number 
allotments. 


S,079 


100 
143 
351 
2,363 
122 

2,648 


1,M3 
660 
36 

8,365 


712 

4 
506 

ao4 

631 
136 


Mfi7 
836 

10,001 


2,650 
2,451 


2,466 
2,428 


4,037 


1,460 
168 
860 


1,550 
079 


117 
3G6 


406 


2,800 


706 


2,004 


Areainaorea. 


AUottad.    Unallotted.      Total. 


272,610 


4,105 

11,700 

27,601 

220,786 

8,070 

158/227 


08,305 
52,201 
2,631 

054,615 


56,782 
280 
86,846 
24,101 
48,520 
12,582 


»0,665 
64,733 

3,448,196 


880,100 
481,200 


840,260 
228,406 


358,494 


130,642 
97,286 
73,251 


1122,285 
14,183 


3,660 
*0,"878 


073,175 


353,812 


310,363 


101 


101 


553, 89<^ 


1,080 
0,280 


3,470,370 


604,188 

1,831,044 

497,600 


480,500 
56»088 

6»118 


4,880 


640 
1,008 

721,477 


321,020 
523 
000 

822,000 

75,204 

840 

4,094,040 


407,300 

474,340 

1,080,687 

05,702 
94,956 

110.080 
49,300 

101,511 

150,000 
13,566 
17,461 
13,530 
94,187 
17,545 
84,767 
17,361 
40,360 
02,308 
17,515 
17,203 
17,361 
17,471 

288,040 


273,510 


4,106 

11,760 

37,001 

280,785 

8;070 

153,418 


08,581 
53,206 
2,631 

1,508,513 


56,783 
906 
86,846 
91,191 
48,590 
19, 5n 

1,080 
no,  955 
64,738 

5^997,806 


1,483,387 
9,813,913 
497,600 
840,280 
928,408 
480,500 
66,088 

850,549 


185,022 

37,336 

73,361 

640 

U28,803 

785,610 


391,990 

1,138 

4,640 

833,000 

85,069 

840 

4,607,394 


761,119 

474,940 

8,300,000 

05,793 
94,956 

110,080 
49,350 

101,511 

150,000 
18,566 
l/,461 
13,590 
34,187 
17,545 
84,767 
17,361 
49,360 
93,308 
17,515 
17,298 
17,861 
17,471 

288,040 


1  inohides  12,348  acres  porchaaed  from  the  Omaha  Indians.        *  Bzeentive  orders  1010  and  1917. 
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Tabia  b.—Area  of  Indian  land9  June  SO,  191^— ^kmtimifid. 


8tet6B  and  rManrAttODf. 


Nombflr 
aUotmsnti. 


Areaini 


Unillottad. 


ToteL 


New  York. 


Allegany 

OBttarangoe.. 
OU  Spring.... 

Oneida. 

Onoi 
flt.      _ 
Tonawanda.. 
Toacarora.. 


North  OaroUna:  Qoalla.. 
North  Dakota 


Devils  Lake  (Fort  Tottan) . 

FortBerthold 

Standing  Bock 

Turtle  Mountain 


Cherokee. . . 
Chickasaw. 
Choctaw... 
Greek 


Cherokee  Ontlet 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Iowa  (Sao  and  Fox) 

Kansa  (Kaw  now  Ponoa) 

Kickapoo  (Shawnee) 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache. 

Modoc  (Seneca) 

Oakland  (Ponca) 

Osage 

Otoe 

Ottawa  (Seneca) 

Pawnee 

Peoria  ( Seneca) 

Ponca 

Potawatomi  (Shawnee) 


Sao  and  Fox. 

Seneca 

Shawnee 

WlchiU  (Kiowa) 

Wyandotte  (Seneca). 


Oregon.. 


Grande  Ronde  (Silett). 

Klamath 

SileU 

Umatilla 

Warm  Springs 


Soath  Dakota.. 


Qieyenne  River 

Crow  Creek  and  Old  Winnebago. 

Lake  Traverse  (Sisseton) 

Lower  Brule 

Pine  Ridge 

Rosebud 

Yankton 


Dtah.. 


Ooshnte  and  Deep  Oeek 

Navajo  (see  Arizona  and  New  Mexico) . 

Paiute  (NavaJo) 

Shivwlts 

Skull  Valley 

Uintah  Valley 

Unoompahgre 


87,677 


8,380 


2,006,320 


30,469 
21,680 
640 
350 
6,100 
14.640 
7,540 
6,240 

63,211 

100,000 


1,180 

2,165 

4,700 

826 

116,701 


137,381 
435,708 

43,820 

10,648,888 


100,000 


15,361 


40,103 

10,066 

26723 

18,710 

3,118 

62 

3,331 

108 

247 

280 

3,451 

68 

73 

2,230 

514 

160 

820 

218 

782 

2,100 

248 

548 

485 

117 

067 

244 

4,263 


4,346,203 

3,800,350 

4,291,036 

2,907,114 

350,535 

4,940 

528,789 

8,605 

99,644 

22,660 

647,236 

3,966 

11,456 

1,465,350 

128,351 

12,995 

112,701 

43,334 

100,745 

291,736 

56,245 

87,684 

41,813 

12,745 

152,714 

20,042 

606,657 


30 

10 

14,460 

852 

122 


387 


1,200,349 


269 
1,861 

651 
1,115 

967 

27,377 


32,983 
208,279 
44,459 
82,644 
140,202 

6,250,958 


812,707 


74,130 
822,612 

403,  n4 


3,686 
1,460 
2,006 
868 
8,257 
8,487 
2,618 

1,367 


092,681 
272,560 
308,838 
201,991 
2,368,813 
1,851,812 
268,263 

111,947 


218,149 


24,000 
161,566 


1,520,360 


777 
600 


80,620 
73,327 


34,600 
600,000 
600,000 
36,880 
18,640 
249,340 


87,  €77 


80,460 
21,680 
640 
850 
6,100 
14,640 
7,540 
6,240 

63,211 

8,106,320 


187,381 

535,708 

1,388,411 

43,830 

19,564,340 


4,346,233 

3,800,360 

4,305,496 

3,907,466 

350,657 

4,940 

588,789 

8,605 

09,644 

22,650 

547,236 

8,966 

11,456 

1,465,350 

128,351 

12,905 

112,701 

43,334 

101,132 

291,736 

56,245 

87,684 

41,813 

12,745 

153,714 

20,942 

1,718,006 


32,963 
1,020,986 

44,450 
156,  n4 
462,804 

6,663,672 


1,210,830 
272,560 
306,838 
225,001 
2,525,378 
1,851,812 
268,263 

1,641,307 


84,500 
600,000 
600,000 

26,880 

18,640 
288,960 

72,827 
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Tablb  5. — Area  of  Indian  lands  June  30,  1918 — Continued. 


States  and  reserratioiis. 


Number 
allotments. 


Area  in  acres. 


AUottod.    UnaUottod.      Total. 


Washington.. 


Chehalis  (Cushman) 

Columbia  (Colville) 

CoMlle 

Hoh  River  (Neah  Bay) 

Kalispel  (Coeur  d'Alene) 

Lummi  (Tulalij)) 

Hakah  (Neah  Bay) 

Muckleehoot  (Cushman) 

NiaqualU  (Coahman) 

Oiette  (Neah  Bay) 

Port  Madison  (Tuklip) 

Puvalhip  (Coshman) 

Quueute  (Neah  Bay) 

Quinaielt  (Taholah) 

Shoalwater  (Cushman) 

Bkokomish  (Cushman) 

Snohomish  (Tulalip) 

Spokane 

Squazon  Island  (Cushman). 

Swinomish  (Tulalip) 

Yakima 


Wiaoonain.. 


LacCourte  Oreille  (Hayward) 

Lacdn  Flambeau 

I/a  Pointe  (Bad  River) 

Menominee  (Keshena) 

Oneida 

RedCUff 

Stockbridge  and  Munaee  (Keshena). 


Wyoming:  Wind  River  (Shoshone). 
Public  domain 


9,  MO 


1,019,079 


1,609,807 


36 
35 

2,918 


100 

373 

43 

30 


51 
167 


600 


134 

164 

638 

23 

71 

4,488 

4,965 


881 

600 

1,606 


1,504 
205 
167 

2,397 

7,724 


3,799 
22,618 
332,705 


12,561 
3,728 
3,491 
4,717 


1,009.580 

640 

4,629 


19,312 


7,319 
17,463 


640 
66 


54,990 


7,808 
22,166 
64,954 
1,494 
7,359 
451,922 

319,086 


837 

168,553 

335 


324 
83,488 


412,404 
270,734 


68,910 
45,756 
115,806 


65,466 
14,106 
8,920 

245,058 

1,106,842 


540 

24,424 

14,000 

231,680 


584,940 


2,718,886 


3,799 

22,618 

1,843,375 

640 

4,620 

13,561 

33,040 

3,401 

4l717 

640 

7,284 

223,543 
335 

7,803 
22,490 

147,442 
1,404 
7,359 

864,336 

589,760 


69,450 

70,180 

129,896 

331,680 

65,466 

14,166 

8,930 

839,998 

1,108,843 


Tabi*b  6. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
oeeupyvng  or  helongmn  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  aiUhority/or 
its  establishment,  to  June  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 


▲saoNA. 


Gamp  McDowell 

(Under  Salt  River  School.) 
Tribe:  Mohave  Apache. 

Cooopah 

ColonMio  River  1 

(Under     Colorado     River 
SctaooL) 
Tdbes:  CSiemehuevl,  Ka- 
wia,  Cooopa,*  Mohave. 


Vort  Apttche 

Under  Fort  Apadw  School.) 
Tribes:  CbUian,  Chirica- 
huJL     Coyotero.    Itim- 
breflfK    and    Mogollon 
Apache. 

FortMoilave 

(Under  Fort  Mo|ave  School.) 
Tilbe:  ApadM. 

OOa  Bend 

(Under  Pima  School.) 
Tribe:  Papaga 

QUa  River 

(Under  Pima  School.) 
Tribes:   Maricopa    and 
PlnuL 

1  Partly  in  Odiforaia. 


Aeret. 
34,971 


400 
16,010 


s  1,681,030 

81,838 

•10,331 

«  371, 423 


Executive  order,  Sept.  15,  1903;  act  of  Apr.  31,  1904,  vol.  83» 
•  p.  311.    (See  Ann.  Rept.  1005,  p.  96.) 

Executive  order,  8ept.27, 1017,  school  reserve. 

Act  of  Mar.  3, 1865,  vol.  13,  p.  560;  Executive  orders,  Nov.  22, 
1873,  Nov.  16, 1974,  and  May  15, 1876.  (See  sec.  Is,  Indian 
iq;>proprlation  act,  approved  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  334.) 
Act  Apr.  30,  1008  (35  Stat.,  77);  act  Apr.  4,  1910  (36  Stet.. 
273);  act  Mar.  3,  1911  (36  Stat..  1063);  act  Aug.  34, 1913)  37 
Stat.,  533);  Executive  order,  Nov.  22,  1915.  616  Indiana 
allotted  6,160  acres. 


Executive  orders.  Deo.  1, 1010,  and  Feb.  3, 1011.    Sec.  U,  aol 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stot.,  865-858).    (See  18570-1010.)    Area 


original  military  reservation,  14,000  acres. 
Executive  orders,  Dec.  12, 1883,  and  Jan.  17, 1000. 
1909.) 


(See  4100^ 


Act  of  Feb.  2&  1850,  vol.  11,  p.  401:  Executive  orders,  Aug.  81, 
1876,  Jan.  10. 1879,  Jane  14, 1879,  May  5, 1882,  and  Nov.  15^ 
1883;  Mar.  23,  May  8.  July  31.  1011;  Deo.  16.  1011;  June  % 
-"    '     .  37, 191^  Mar.  18^  1015,  and  July  10, 1015. 


1013;  Aug. 


I  Outboondaries  lorveyad.        *  Snrveyed. 
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Table  6.—Oeneral  data /or  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for 
its  establishment,  to  June  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


Name  of  icaeivatton  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 


ABiioxA— continued. 


1.) 
Dd 
Itti 


Ian 
Joan,  and  FoeUo  Booi- 


Aeret. 
1518 


2,472,820 


188,210 


11,887,788 


toSohools. 


Tribe:  Na 


ivti^ 


'tcia; 


(Under  San  Xayier  School.) 
Tribe:  Papaga 


Salt  River 

(Under  Salt  River  School.) 
Tribes:     Maricopa     and 
Pima. 

San  Carlos 

(Under  San  (Carlos  Sdiod.) 
Tribes:  Arivalpa,  Oiilion, 
Chlricahua,  Ck>yotero» 
Mimbrefio,  MogoUon, 
Mohay^  Pinal,  San  (3ar- 
ks,  Tonto,  and  Vuma 
Ar    • 


(Under     Truzton     Caflon 
School.) 
Tribe:  V 

TotaL. 


2,443,482 


22,817 


11,834,240 


780,940 


cxuroBMu. 


Oamp  or  Fort  Independence.. 


i  Sprint 

(Colony  or  Nevada. 


THgtBr 
(und 


nder  a  former.) 
Tribe:  Digger. 


FortBidwell 

OuidivUle  band 

Hoopa  Valley 

(Under  Hoopa  Valley 
SchoolO 
Tribes:  Bunsatung.  Hu- 
pa.  Klamath  River, 
liisknt,  Redwood, 
Saiai,  Sermalton,  and 
Tishtanatan. 


21,888,112 


100 
75 
870 


820 

100 

i«  90,061 


Executive  orders,  June  8  and  Nov.  23, 1880,  and  Mar.  31, 1882. 


Bzecutf  ve  order,  Dee.  16, 1882.    Act  of  Mar.  1, 1907  (84  Stat. 
L.,  1021.)    (See  45006-1910.) 


Secretary's  withdrawal,  Oct  15,  1907.  (See  7868^-1907.) 
Executive  order,  June  11, 1918. 

Treaty  of  Jmie  1, 186S,  vol.  15,  p.  667,  and  Executive  orders, 
Oct.  20, 1878,  Jan.  6, 1880,  two  of  Mav  17. 1884,  and  Nov.  10, 
1802.  1,760,600  acres  in  Ariiona  and  967,680  acres  in  Utah 
were  added  to  this  reservation  by  Executive  order  of  May 
17, 1884,  and  46.080  acres  in  New  ICexico  restored  to  publte 
domain,  but  again  reserved  by  Executive  orders.  Apr.  24, 
1886.  Jan.  8, 1000,  and  Nov.  14, 1901.  By  Executive  orders 
of  Mar.  10  and  May  15, 1905,  61,523  acres  were  added  to  res- 
ervation and  by  Executive  order  of  Nov.  9jl9^r  ^  amended 
by  Executive  order  of  Tan.  28,  1906.  ^972,160  acres  were 
added.  ^064  Indians  have  been  allotted  328,063  acres  under 
the  act  of  Feb.  8,  1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  as  amended.  By 
Executive  orders  of  Dec.  30. 1908,  and  Jan.  16. 1911,  the  sur- 
plus lands,  approximately  1,641,180  acres,  in  that  part  of  the 
extension  in  New  Mexico  restored  to  the  public  domain. 
(See.^'SSUt.  L.,457and787.)  (See  1277-9.)  Act  of  May  27, 
1902  (32  Stat..  264),  and  Mar.  3, 1913  (37  Stat ,  1007)Vr1  R. 
exchanges.  Executive  orders  May  24,  1911,  Feb.  17, 1912 
(2),  Feb.  10,  1913  (2),  May  6,  1913,  Deo.  1,  1913.  July  23, 
1914,  and  Feb.  19. 1915.  Also  94,000  acres  set  aside  tempo- 
rarily for  allotment  by  Executive  order.  May  7, 1917. 

Executive  order,  JulV  1, 1874,  and  act  of  Aug.  5, 1882,  vol.  22, 
p.  291.  41,606  acres  allotted  to  291  Indians,  and  14  acres 
reserved  for  school  site,  the  residue.  27,663  acres,  unallotted. 
(See  letter  book  206,  p.  408.)  Executive  orders,  June  16, 
1011,  and  May  28,  Sept.  2,  Oct.  8.  and  Dec.  6, 1912,  Oct  27, 
1914,  Jan.  14, 1916,  and  Feb.  1, 1617. 

Executive  orders,  June  14, 1879,  and  Oct.  20, 1910:  Sept  28  and 
Oct.  23, 1911.  (See  26731-1910.)  (See  Senate  Doe.  90,  58th 
CoQg.,  2d  sess.)  804  Indians  allotted  24,403  acres  under 
general  allotment  act. 

Executive  orders,  Nov.  9,  1871,  Dec.  14,  1872,  Aug.  5,  1878, 
July  21, 1874.  Apr.  27  and  Oct.  30. 1876,  Jan.  26  and  Mar.  31, 
1877;  act  of  Feb.  20,  1803,  vol.  27.  p.  400;  agreement  made 
Feb.  25.  1806,  approved  by  aet  of  June  10,  1806,  vot  20,  p 
358.  (For  fuller  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Doc.,  vol.  39,  p. 
35010.)  (See  act  of  June  7, 1897,  vol.  30,  p.  64;  act  of  Mar.  2. 
1901,  vol.  31,  p.  952.)    Executive  order  of  Dec.  22, 1902. 

Executive  orders,  Jan.  4.  1883,  Dec.  22,  1808,  May  14,  1900, 
June  2, 1911,  May  29, 1912,  and  July  18, 19ll 


Executive  orders,  Oct.  28, 1915,  and  Apr.  20, 1916. 

Executive  order,  Nov.  10, 1914. 

Executive  order,  May  6, 1913. 

Act  of  Mar.  3,  1893  (27  Stats.,  612),  provides  for  purchase  of 
330  acres;  not  allotted.  40  acres  were  reserved  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Oct.  28,  190S,  for  Digger 
Indians.    (See  46507-1907,71861-1008, 39245-19W.) 

Executive  order,  Aug.  8, 1917,  school  reserve. 

Secretary's  withdrawal  for  wood  lot.    (See  22266-1900.) 

Act  of  Apr.  8, 1864,  vol.  13,  p.  39;  Executive  orders,  June  23, 
1S76.  and  Oct.  16,  I80I.  There  have  been  allotted  to  639 
Indiians  29,143.38  acres,  reserved  to  3  villages  68.74  acres, 
and  opened  to  settlement  under  act  of  June  17,  1802  (27 
Stats.,  p.  52),  15,000.11  acres  of  land  (formerly  Klamath 
River  ReservaUon).    (Utter  book  263,  p.  96;  383,  p.  480: 


,  p.  170.) 


1  Ootboundaries  surveyed.         *  Partly  in  New  Mexioo.    (See  Table  5.) 


■  Partly  survsysd. 
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Tabls  ft. — Chneral  data  for  eaeh  Indian  reservation^  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved^  and  authority  for 
its  establishment,  to  J%me  SO,  197^— Oontinued. 


Name  of  rasflryation  and 
trlbei 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 


GAUFOBRiA— continuod. 


I  (28  reeei  voa) 

(Under  Martines,  Soboba, 
Pechanga.  Malki, 
Campo  and  Volcan 
Schoob.) 
Tribes:  Diegoenq.  Kawia, 
San  Luis  Rev,  Senanos, 
and  Temecuk. 


A  era. 
181,844 


dmckekansica. 

Los  Coyotes 

liorango 


Painte. 


160 
3,840 


« 76, 806 


Pala 

(Formerly  Warner's  Ranch 
Indians.) 


Round  Valley 

(Under  Round  Valley 
SchoolO 
Tribes:  Cflear  Lake,  (^n- 
cow.  Little  Lake,  No- 
melaki,  Pit  River.  Pot- 
ter Valley,  Redwood 
Wailaki,  and  Yukl. 


Tule  River 

(Under  Tule  River  School.) 
Tribes     Kawia,*     Kings 
River,  Moache,  Tehon, 
Tule,  and  Wichumni.* 

Yuma 

(Under  Fort  Yuma  School.) 
Tribe:  Yuma-Apache. 


48,551 


30,949 


TotaL 

COLOKAOO. 


441,646 


Cte«. 

(Under  Navaio  Springs 
and    Southern    Ule 
Schools.) 
Tribes:  Capote,  Moache, 
and  Wiminuche  Ute. 


396,143 


ToUl 

•Partly  in  Nevada. 


396,143 


9. 
!5, 
24 

Ld 

iS 

K- 
Ot 


Exe< 
Mi 
181 
Ml 

aci 

res 

eci 

2ol  ^ 

en  oi 

Ja  «., 

10]  o- 

ISl , ^ , . Da 

36, 1918,  extending  trusi  periods  10  years.  ~° 

Executive  orders,  Apr.  24, 1912,  and  Aug.  14, 1914. 

Executive  order.  Apr.  13, 1914. 

Proclamation  of  Nov.  12,  1913,  partly  canceling  Executive 
order  withdrawal. 

Executive  orders.  Mar.  11,  1912,  May  9.  1912,  Sept.  7,  1912, 
Sept.  16, 1912,  Feb.  14. 1913.  and  July  22, 1915. 

119.90  acres  allotted  to  15  Indi&ns  (letter  book  303,  p.  67).  162 
allotments  of  approximately  2  acres  of  irrigable  land  and  6 
acres  of  grazing  land  approved  and  patented  under  act  of 
Feb.  8, 1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388),  as  amended.  Lands  reserved 
under  authority  of  acts  of  Jan.  12, 1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  712),  and 
Mar.  1, 1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1022),  and  bought  under  act  of  May 
8, 1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  257).  See  authoritv  7971  and  letter  book 
580,  p.  113.  Deed  recorded  in  Miscellaneous  Record  Book 
No.  Sj  p.  193. 

Acts  of  Apr.  8,  1864,  vol.  13,  p.  39.  and  Mar.  3,  1873,  vol.  17, 
p.  634;  Executive  orders,  Mar.  30,  1870,  Apr.  8,  1873,  May 
18, 1875.  and  July  26, 1876;  act  of  Oct.  1,  1800,  vol.  26  p.  661 
42, 105.56  acres  allotted  to  1,034  Indians,  1,110  acres  reserved 
for  school  and  agency  purposes  (72068-1907,  letter  books 
298.  p.  17,  and  395.  p.  260).  (See  act  of  Feb.  8,  1905,  pro- 
viding for  a  reduction  of  area  of  reservation,  vol.  33,  p.  706.) 
36,602.23  apres  additional  allotments  made  to  619  Indians 
and  740  acres  reserved  for  school  purposes. 

Executive  orders,  Jan.  9  and  Oct.  3, 1873,  and  Aug.  3, 1878. 


Executive  order.  Jan.  9,  1884;  agreement,  Dec.  4,  1893,  rati- 
fllee  by  act  of  Aug.  15, 1894,  vol.  28.  p.  332.  (See  sec.  25,  In- 
dian appropriation  act,  approved  Apr.  21,  1904.  vol.  33. 
fi.  224.)  7,756.54  acres  irrigable  land  opened  under  act  of 
une  17,  1902  (32  Stats.,  388),  act  Mar.  3,  1911  (36  Stats., 
1063).    8,110  aores  allotted  to  811  Indians. 


Treaties  of  Oct.  7. 1863,  vol.  13,  p.  673,  and  Mar.  2, 1868,  voL 
15,  p.  619,  act  of  Apr.  29, 1874,  vol.  18,  p.  36:  Executive  or- 
ders, Nov.  22,  1875,  Aug.  17,  1876,  Feb.  7,  1879,  and  Aug.  4, 
1882,  and  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15,  1880,  vol.  21, 
p.  199,  and  July  28,  ISS2,  volT  22.  p.  178,  May  14, 1884,  vol.  23, 
p.  22,  Aug.  15,  18M.  vol.  28,  p.  337.  Fel).  20,  1895,  vol.  28,  p. 
677.  72.651  acres  allotted  to  371  Indians  and  360  acres  re- 
served for  use  of  Government  (letter  book  321,  p.  86);  also 
7,360.32  acres  allotted  to  39  Indians  (letter  book  m,  p.  395). 
623,079  acres  opened  to  settlement  by  President's  proclama- 
tion dated  Apr.  13,  1899  (31  Stats.,  1947).  The  residue, 
375,960  acres,  retained  as  a  reservation  for  the  Wiminuche 
Utes.  Act  June  30,  1913  (38  Stat.,  82),  exchange  of  1  ' 
with  Indians.    Executive  order,  Nov.  12, 1915. 
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Table  6. — Oeneral  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  t^ency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  ity  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for 
its  establishment,  to  June  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


Name  of  rasaratloii  and 
tribe. 


AreaCtmaJ- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  lavrs,  or  other  aathorltles  relatliiK  to 


Seminole 

(Under  special  agent.) 


Acret. 
>  36,741 


Total. 


26,741 


Coeurd'Alene 

(Under   0>enr   d'AIene 
AgeoeyO 
Tribes:    Coeui    d'AIene. 
Kutenai,*  Pend 
d'Oreille,*  and  Spokan. 


FortHaU 

(Under  Fort  Hall  School.) 
Tribes:  Bannock  and 
Shi 


>  21,263 


Lapwai 
(IT 


nder  Fort  Lapwai  SchooL) 
Tribe:  Nee  Peroe. 


34,190 


Total.... 

IOWA. 


65,458 


Sank  and  Fox 

(Under  Sao  and  Fox 

Tribes:  Potawatoml.Saak 
and  Fox  of  the  Mistis- 
sippi,  and  Winnebago. 


3,480 


Total 

KANSAB 


3,480 


Chippewa  and  Hansee 
(Under  T 


Potawatomi  School.) 
Tribes:  Chippewa  and 
Munsee. 


1  Surveyed. 


Acts  Aug.  15, 1804  (28  Stats.,  303),  Mar.  2»  1885  (28  Stat.,  882), 
June  lb,  1896  (29  Stat.,  337),  June  7,  1897  (30  Stat.,  78), 
Mar.  1,  1809  (30  Stat.,  938),  June  6,  1900  (31  Stat.,  302), 
Apr.  4,  1910  (36  Stat.,  274).  23,061.ini  acres  purchased  for 
Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  under  acts  mentioned  (see 
Annual  Report  for  1900,  p.  101).  3,680  acres  reserved  by 
Executive  order  of  June  28. 1911.    (See  20817-1909.) 


Executive  orden  June  14.  1867,  and  Nov.  8,  1873;  agree- 
ments made  Mar.  26, 1887,  and  Sept.  9, 1889,  and  oonflnned 
in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1891,  voL 
26,  pp.  1026,  1029.  Agreement,  Feb.  7,  1894,  ratified  by 
act  01  Aug.  15, 1894,  vol.  28,  p.  322.  638  Indians  have  been 
allotted  104,077  acres  and  1,806.99  acres  have  been  reserved 


(28  Stat.  L.,  322),  Mar.  27,  1906  (35  Stat.  L.,  sSf,  Apr.  30L 
1909  (35  Stat.  L.,  78).  President's  proclamation  teued 
May  22, 1909,  onening  224,210  acres  surplus  lands  to  settle- 
ment.   (37  L.  D.,  696.) 

Treaty  of  July  3, 1868.  vol.  15,  p.  673;  Executive  orders,  June 
14,  1867,  and  July  30,  1869;  agreement  with  Indians  made 
July  18.  1881,  ana  approved  by  0)ngre8S  July  3,  1882,  voL 
22,  p.  148;  agreement  of  May  27,  1887,  ratified  by  acts  of 
Sept.  1,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  462,  Feb.  23,  1889,  vol.  25,  p.  6S7, 
and  Mar.  3, 1891,  vol.  26,  p.  1011.  Agreement  made  Feb.  5, 
1898,  ratified  by  act  of  June  6.  1900,  vol.  31,  p.  672,  ceding 
416.000  acres,  of  which  6,298.72  acres  have  been  allotted  to 
79  Indians  (see  letter  book  527,  p.  478);  remainder  of  ceded 
tract  opened  by  settlement  June  17, 1902  (President's  pnxv 
lamation  of  May  7, 1902,  vol.  32,  p.  1997)  act  of  Mar.  30, 1904, 
vol.  33,  p.  153,  act  of  Mar.  3, 1911  (36  Stat.,  1064);  1,863  aUot- 
ments,  covering  338,909  acres*  approved  Oct.  28,  1814 
(3710^13). 

Treaty  of  June  0, 1863,  vol.  14,  p.  647;  agreement,  May  1, 1883, 
raUhed  by  act  of  Aug.  15,  im,  vol.  ^  p.  326.  178,812  acres 
allotted  to  1^6  Indians,  2,170.47  acres  reserved  for  agency, 
school,  mission,  and  cemetery  purposes,  and  32.020  acres  of 
timberland  reserved  for  the  tnbe;  the  remainder  restored 
to  public  settlement.  (President's  proelamatlan,  Nov.  8, 
1885.  29  Stats.,  8730 

Unratified  treaty  of  Sept.  24, 1868,  and  Exeeuttve  order,  Feb. 
12, 1875;  agreement  of  May  14, 1880,  ratified  by  act  of  Feb. 
23, 1889,  vol.  25,  p.  687.  (See  34  Stat.  L.,  336.  and  agreemimt 
executed  Dec.  28,  1906,  approved  by  Preiddeat  Jan.  21, 
1906.)  Aet  of  June  21,  1806  (34  Stat.,  334),  about  64,000 
acres  opened  in  1900.    (See  36808-1008.)    . 


By  purchase.  (See  act  of  Mar.  2, 1867,  vol.  14,  p.  507.)  Deeds 
1857, 1865. 1867,  1868, 1860  1876,  ISW,  1882,  ISB,  1888.  June, 
July  .and  Oct.,  1882-1886.  (See  act  of  Feb.  13, 1881,  vol.  26, 
p.  749.)  (See  Ann.  Repts. ,  1891,  p.  681 ;  1888,  p.  81.)  Deeds 
recorded,  vol.  6.    (See  95856-1907.) 


Treaty  of  July  16, 1859,  vol.  12^.  1106.  4,105.81  acres  allotted 
to  100  Indians;  the  residue,  200  acres,  allotted  for  missionary 
and  school  purposes.  Patents  issued  to  allottees:  balance 
of  allotments  sold  and  proceeds  paid  to  heirs.  (See  ninth 
secUon  of  act  of  June  7,  1887,  vol.  30,  p.  02;  L.  B.,  832, 
p.  63.) 

>  Not  on  rsservatloiL 
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Tablb  6. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tnbes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for 
its  establishmera,  to  June  SO,  197^— Continued. 


NaoM  of  reserratlcm  and 
tribe. 


AreaCtma]- 
lotted). 


TreatlM,  laws,  or  other  aathorltiee  relating  to 


KAMBAB— oantinoed . 


Iowa* 

(Under  Kiokapoo  SehooL) 
Tribe:  Iowa. 


Qekapoo 

(Under  Klekapoo  SehooL) 
Tribe:  Klekapoo. 


PotawatomI 

(Under  Potawatoml  School.) 

Tribe:    Prairie   Band   oi 

PotAwatomL 


Stt^and  Fox> 

(Under  Klekapoo  SehooL) 
Tribe:  Sank  and  Fox  of 
thelfiasoori. 


Total. 


MCBIOIM. 


Isabella* 

Tribe:  Chippewa  of  Sajil- 


naw,  Sanui  CraA, 
Mver. 


Black 
L'Anse, 


(Under  SMdal  agent.) 
Tribe;  i7a^  and  Vleiix 
Desert  Bands  of  Chip- 
pewa of  Lake  Superior. 

Onttsuiijoii 

(Under  special  agenij 
Trihf:  Ontonagon  Band 
of  Chippewa  of  Lake 
Superior. 
Ottawa  and  Chippewa 


Total. 


IClMNISOTJu 


Bob  Fort 

(Under  Nett  Lake  School.) 
Tribe:    Bois    Fort  Chip- 


Beer  Creek 

(Under  Nett  Lake  School.) 
Tribe:    Bois   Fort  •  Chip- 
pewa. 

Fond  da  Lac. 


(Under  Fond  da  Lac  School.) 
Tribe:  Fond  du  Lac  Band 


of  Chippewa 
Superior. 


of  Lake 


Grand  Portage  (Pigeon 
River). 
(Under  Grand  Portage 

Tri^^Grand  Pqrtage 
Band  of  Odppewa  of 
Lake  Superior;  I 

1  In  Kansas  and  Nebraaka. 


ileret. 


m 


m 


Treaties  of  May  17, 1864.  toL  10,  p.  lOM.  and  of  Mar.  0, 1881, 
vol.  12,  p.  1171.  11,768.77  acres  of  land  allotted  to  14$ 
Indians:  182  acres  reserved  for  school  and  cemetery  pur- 
poses. (Letter  book  288.  p.  81)  Acts  Mar.  3, 1885  (28  Stet., 
SS2),  and  Jan.  28. 1887  (M  Stat.,  387). 

Treaty  of  June  28, 1862,  Tol.  13,  p.  023.  37,801.37  acres  aUottad 
to  361  Indians;  345  acres  reserved  for  church  and  school; 
the  residue,  808.87  sOes,  unallotted  (letter  books  804,  p.  480, 
and  773,  p.  54).  (Acts  of  Aug.  4. 1888  (34  Stat.,  219),  Feb. 
38, 1800,  vol.  30,  p.  800,  and  l2tf .  3, 1908,  vol.  33,  p.  1007.) 

Treaties  of  June  5,18M,  voL  0,  p.  853;  of  Nov.  15,  l861,vol.  13, 
p.  1191;  tnaW  of  rettnquishment,  Feb.  37.  1887.  voL  16, 
p.  681.  320,785  acres  aUotted  to  3^  Indians;  819  acres 
reserved  ibr  school  and  agency,  and  1  acre  for  church. 
(Acts  of  Feb.  38. 1800,  vol.  SO,  p.  900,  and  Mar.  8. 1908,  voL 
83,  p.  1007.)  980  acres  surplus  tribal  land  sold  under  aet 
Feb.  28, 1880.  Executive  order  Nov.  12, 1917,  extendhig 
trust  period  10  years,  except  in  11  cases. 

Treaties  of  May  18, 1854,  voL  10,  p.  1074,  and  of  Mar.  6, 1861^ 
vol.  13,  p.  1171;  acts  of  June  lO,  1873.  vol.  17,  p.  301,  and 
Aug.  15,  1876,  VOL  19,  p.  306.  3,843.97  acres  In  Kansas; 
4,194.33  acres  in  Nebrsska,  aggregattng  7,088.30  acreTaUo^ 
ted  to  84  Indians,  and  under  actJune  31,  1906  (34  State., 
334-349),  960.91  acres  were  allotted  to  37  Indians,  leaving  67 
acres  unallotted.  (Letter  books  383,  p.  361;  383,  p.  37;  and 
6l2,p.lia) 


Executiye  order.  May  14, 1865;  treaties  of  kxxg,  3^1855,  voL 


11.  p.  633,  and  of  Oct  18, 1864,  voL  14,  p. 
allotted  to  1,943  Indians. 


98,886  acres 


Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854,  voL  10,  p.  1100.  53,131  acres  allotted 
to  668  Indians.  Payment  for  lands  in  sec.  16,  see  93879- 
1907.    Unappropriated  tracte,  see  10203-1915. 


Sixth  clause,  second  article,  treaty  of  Sept.  30. 1854,  vol.  10. 

p.  1100:  Executtve  order,  Sept.  25,  1S55.     2,561.35  i 

aUotted  to  35  Indians. 


Treaty  Jaly  81,  1855.    (11  Stat.,  621.)    120,470  acres  aUotted 
to  1,818  Indians. 


Treaty  of  Apr.  7, 1866,  vol.  14,  p.  765;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  voL 
25,  p.  642.  (See  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  51st  Cong.,  Ut  seas., 
p.  63.)  66,467.30  acres  aUotted  to  721  Indians  and  434.(0 
acres  reserved  for  agency,  etc.,  purposes.  (L.  B.  350,382); 
resldue,  51.863  acres,  opened  to  public  settlement. 
Executive  order,  June  30, 1883;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  vol.  25,  p. 
642.  (See  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  51st  Cong..  Ist  sess.,  p. 
63.)  295.55  acres  aUotted  to  4  Indians:  residue,  22,744 
acres,  opened  to  public  settlement  (Executive  order  of 
Dec.  21. 1858.) 

Treaty  of  Sept  30, 1854,  voL  10,  p.  1109;  aot  of  May  26, 1<I72, 
vol.  17,  p.  190.  37,121  acres  allotted  to  G03  Indians:  act  of 
Jan.  14,  1880,  vol.  25,  p.  642.  (See  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247, 
5lst  Ck>ng.,  1st  sess.,  p.  60.)  The  residue,  76,837  acres,  re- 
stored to  settlement  Agreement  of  Nov.  21,  1889.  (See 
act  of  Jan.  14, 1880,  vol.  35,  p.  642. )  Act  June  30, 1913  (Pub- 
Uo  No.  4),  and  Executive  order.  Mar.  4, 1915. 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854,  vol.  10.  p.  1109:  act  of  Jan.  14. 1889. 
vol.  25,  p.  042.  (See  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247.  51st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  p.  59.)  24.191.31  acres  allotted  to  304  Indian3rSKi6.34 
acres  reserved  for  agency  and  wood  purposes;  residue, 
16,041.07  acres,  opened  to  public  settlement  Executive 
order.  Mar.  21,  1917,  setting  aside  two  small  uxisurveyed 
islands  for  reservation  pmposes. 

t  Agency  abolished  June  30, 1880. 
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its  establishment,  to  June  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (anal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  aathoriUes  relating  to 


KnnrBflOTA— oontinned. 
LeeohLaln. 


(Under  Leech  LakeAgancy.) 
Tribes:  Cass  Lake,   Pll- 
k«er,  and  Lake  WMi- 
bigoshish  Bands  of 
Qiippewa. 


Mdewakanton 

(Under  Birch  Ckwley  School.) 
Tribe:    Mdewakanton 
Sioux. 


MUleLac 

(Under  White  Earth 
School.) 
Tribe:     Mille     Lac   and 
Snake  River  Bands  of 
Chippewa. 


Bed  Lake 

(Under  Red  Lake  School.) 

Tribe:  RedLakeand 

Pembina  Cliippewa. 


Vermillion  Lake 

(Under    Vermillion    Lake 
SchooU 
Tribe:    BoJs  Fort  Chip- 
pewa. 

White  Earth 

(Under  White  Earth  School.) 
Tribes:  Chippewa  of  the 
Mississippi,     Pembina, 
and  PilliMser  (^ippewa. 


White  Oak  Point  and  Chip- 
pewa. 
(Under  Leech  Lake  Agen- 

Tribes:  Lake  Winiblgo- 
shish  and  Pillager 
Bands  of  Chippewa  and 
White  Oak  Point  Band 
of  Mississippi  Chip- 
pewa. 


Total. 


MONTANA. 


BlaokiSeet 

(Under  Blackfeet  School.) 
Tribes:  Blackfeet,  Blood, 
andPiegan. 


Acres, 


M3,528 


1 1,060 


9,2B0 


553,896 


Tl 


Ti 


Tl 


Ixeoutive  orders, 
.  14,  1669,  vol.  25, 
ong^  Ist  sess.,  p. 
and  321.60  acres 
(Act  of  June  27, 
I  Forest  act.  May 
reb.  16. 1911. 
.  3,  \SS&.  May  15, 
89  (25  Stat.,  992), 
cresdeededfto47 
Jans  and  held  in 
served  for  school, 
md  schedule  ap- 
)9  Stat.  L.,  119$. 
article  12,  of  May 
,  1889,  vol.  25,  p. 
.  1st  sess.,  p.  45.) 
1.  26,  p.  576.  and 
17.  im,  vol.  30. 
3.)    Purchase  oi 

ran.  14, 1889,  vol. 

a.  Ex.  Doc.  No. 

,  and  Executive 
<  vol.  32,  p.  1009, 

[  at  made  Mar.  10, 

:      , ,  ^.  .., , Act  of  Feb.  i 

1905,  vol.  33,  p.  708,  eranting  320  acres  as  right  of  way  for  the 
Minneapolis,  Red  Lake  dc  Manitoba  Ry.  Co.    Executive 
order.  Feb.  16, 1911. 
Executive  order,  Dec  20,  1881,  act  of  Jan.  14,  1889,  vol.  25, 
p.  642. 


Treaty  of  Mar.  19,  1867,  vol.  16,  p.  719;  Executive  ordecs. 
Mar.  18, 1879,  and  July  13, 1883.  act  of  Jan.  14, 1889.  vol.  ^ 

gL  642.  (See  agreement  July  29, 1889,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  If o.  247, 
1st  Ck>ng.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  34  and  36.)  Under  act  of  Jan.  14. 
1889  (25  Stat.,  642),  4&,401.05  acres  have  been  allotted  to 
5,152  Indians,  and  1,899.61  acres  reserved  for  agency,  sohocd, 
and  religious  purposes,  and  under  act  of  Apr.  28,  1904  (33 
Stat..  539).  246,956.13  acres  have  been  allotted  to  2,616 
Mississippi  and  Otter  Tail  Pillager  (^hippevra,  being  addi- 
tional allotments  to  a  part  of  the  allottees  under  act  of  Jan. 
14,  1889,  leaving  unallotted  and  unreserved  9,290  acres. 
Act  June  21, 1906  (34  Stat.,  353.) 
TreaUes  of  Feb.  22, 1855.  vol.  10.  p.  1165,  and  of  Mar.  19, 1867 
vol.i6,  p.  719;  Executive  orders,  Oct.  29, 1873,  and  llay  26l 
1874;  a«t  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  vol.  25,  p.  742.  (See  H.  Ex.  Doc! 
No.  247,  51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  42,  49.)  64,732  acres 
allotted  to  826  Indians;  the  residue  opened  to  public  settle- 
ment; 240  acres  reserved  for  ball  park.    (See  289-1906.) 


6(M,820  Treaty  of  Oct.  17,  1855,  vol.  11,  p.  657;  unratified  treaties  of 
July  18, 1866,  and  of  July  13  and  15  and  Sept.  1, 1868;  Exec- 
utive orders,  July  5, 1873,  and  Aug.  19, 1874;  act  of  Apr.  15, 
1874,  vol.  18,  p.  28;  Executive  orders,  Apr.  13,  1875,  and 
July  13, 1880,  and  agreement  made  Feb.  11,  1887,  approved 
by  Congress  May  1,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  129;  agreement  made 
Sept.  26,  1895,  approved  by  act  of  June  10,  1896,  vol.  29, 
p.  353;  act  of  Feb.  27,  1905,  confirming  grant  of  356.11  acres 
of  land  and  120  acres  of  unsurveyed  land.  (See  vol.  33 
p.  816.)  Act  of  Mar.  1, 1907  (34  Stats.,  1035).  2,656  Indian  \ 
allotted  886,979  acres.  44,240.07  acres  timber  reserved 
(See  4021-1913.) 

>Outboundaries  surveyed. 
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Tab^e  6. — Genefal  data  /or  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  ichooly  tribes 
oceupyinn  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved^  and  authority  for 
its  establishment,  to  June  $0,  1918 — Continued.  / 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


MOHTAKA— continued. 


rrow 

(Under  Crow  School.) 
Tribes:    Mountain    and 
KiYwCrow. 


Aeret. 
11,832,109 


FortBeDcnap 

(Under    Fort    Belknap 
SchooL) 
Tribes:    Orosventre  and 
Assiniboin. 


*497,(M» 


Fort  Peck 

(Under  Fort  Peck  SchooL) 
Tribes:  Assiniboin^ruM 
Santee,  Teton,  Hunk- 
apa*   and   Yanktonai 


ft^ffii-r. 


Flfttbctd 

(Under  Flathead  School.) 
Tribes:  Bitter  Root.  Car- 
los    Band,     Flathead, 
Ktitenai,  Lower  Kalis- 
pel,  and  Pend  d'Oreille. 


Northern  Cbeyenne , 

(Under      Tongue      River 
School.) 
Tribe:     Northern    Chey- 
enne. 
Rocky  Boy 

Total 


•489,500 


56,038 


8,480,073 


Treaty  of  May  7,  1868,  vol.  15.  p.  649;  agreement  made  June 
12,  1880,  and  approved  by  (Congress  Apr.  11,  1882,  vol.  22, 
p.  42,  and  agreement  made  Aug.  22,  1881,  approved  by 
Congress  July  10,  1882,  vol.  22,  p.  157:  Executive  orders, 
Oct.  20,  1875,  Mar.  8,  1876,  Dec.  7,  1886:  agreement  made 

Deo.8, 1890;r8  "^    ^ -i--^. 

act  approved  1 

President^  mpcl^tl^  O^.' 15^iSilj*v3.  %,'p.  1(B4. 
Act  of  Apr.  37,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  862,  to  amend  ana  ratify 
agreement  of  Aug.  14.  1899.  Under  act  Feb.  8,  1887  (24 
Stat.,  388),  and  act  Feb.  28, 1891  (26  Stat.,  794).  and  Execu- 
tive order,  June  8,  1901  (modifybig  Executive  order  of 
Mar.  25,  1901),  482,584  acres  have  been  aUotted  to  2.453 
Indians,  and  1,822.61  acres  reserved  for  administration, 
church,  and  cemetery  purposes,  leaving  unallotted  and 
unreserved  1.832,109  acres:  14,711.96  acres  on  oeded  part 
have  been  allotted  to  81  Indians.  (See  L.  B.  743,  p.  50; 
852,  p.  160,  and  956,  p.  416.)  37  Indians  (Schedule  A)  have 
been  allotted  7,429.U  acres  under  acts  of  Apr.  11,  1882  (22 
SUt.,  42),  Feb.  8,  1887  (24  Stat.,  388),  and  amendmento 
thereto.  President's  proclamation.  May  24, 1906  (34  Stat., 
3200). 
Treaty  of  Oct.  17, 1855,  vol.  11,  p.  657;  unratified  treaties  oC 
July  18, 1866,  and  of  July  13  and  15  and  Sept.  1, 1868;  Exec- 
utive orders,  July  5, 1873,  and  Aug.  19, 1874;  act  of  Apr.  15. 
1874,  vol.  18,  p.  28;  Executive  orders,  Apr.  13.  1876,  and 
July  13, 1880,  and  agreement  made  Jan.  21, 1887,  approved 
by  Coiuress  May  1, 1888,  vol.  25,  p.  124;  agreement  made 
Oct.  9, 1895^ approved  by  act  of  June  10, 18^  vol.  29,  ^.  350. 


as  ooaL 

Treaty  of  July  16, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  975.  Under  acts  of  Apr.  23, 
1904  (33  Stats.,  302),  Feb.  8, 1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  and  Feb. 
28,  1891  (26  Stats.,  794),  2,431  Indians  have  been  aUotted 
227, 113  acres,  and  under  act  of  Apr.  23, 1904,  2,524.70  acres 
have  been  reserved  for  tribal  uses,  and  under  act  of  Apr.  23, 
1904.  as  amended  by  act  of  Mar.  3, 1906  (33  Stats.,  1049-1060), 
6,774.92  acres  have  been  reserved  for  agency  purposes, 
18,521.35  acres  reserved  for  Bison  Range  under  acts  of  May 
23, 1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  267),  and  Mar.  4, 1909  (35  Stats.,  927). 
See  51019-1908.  May  22, 1909,  proclamation  issued  by  TnA- 
dent  opening  surplus  lands.  Act  Mar.  3. 1909  (35  Stats., 
795).  45,714  acres  reserved  for  power  and  reservoir  sites., 
act  Apr.  12, 1910  (36  Stats.,  863).  Executive  order  Jan.  14, 
1913.    Act  June  25, 1910  (36  Stat..  863). 

Executive  orders,  Nov.  26, 1884,  and  Mar.  19, 1900,  act  of  Mar. 
3, 1903,  vol.  32,  p.  1000. 


Part  of  Fort  Assiimiboine  abandoned  military  reservation. 
Reserved  by  act  Sept.  7, 1916  (39  Stat., 789),  amending  act  of 
Feb.  11, 1915  (38  Stat.,  807). 


1  Outbonndaries  surveyed;  parUy  surveyed. 


'Surveyed. 


•  Partly  surveyed. 
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Table  Q.^Generdl  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  sdiool,  trtbcM 
occupying  or  helor^irtg  to  U,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for 
its  establishment,  to  Juru  SO,  1918— Conthiued. 


Name  of  reaorvstion  and 
•  tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


NEBRASKA. 


Niobrara .•• 

(Under    Yankton    School, 
8.  Dak.) 
Tilbe:  Santee  Sioux. 


Acre*. 


Omaha 

(Under  Omaha  Agenoy.) 
Tribe:  Omaha. 


4,420 


Ponca 

(Under    Yankton    School, 
8.  Dak.) 
Tribe:  Fonca. 


Sionx  (additional) 

(Under  Fine  Ridge  SchooL) 
Tribe:  Oglalaffloux. 
Winnebago 

(Under  Winnebago  Agency.) 


640 


1,008 


Tribe:  Winnebago. 


Total 

KXVADA. 

Duck  Valley. 

(Under  Western  Shoshone 
SchooU 
Tribes  Painte  and  West- 
em  ShoshonL 

Moapa  River 

(Under  Moapa  River  School.) 
Tribes:  Chemehuevl,  Kai- 
bab,   Fawipit,   Faiute, 
and  Shivwits. 

Palute 

(Under  Fallon  School.) 


Palute  and  Shoshone  scattered 

bands. 
Pyramid  Lake 

(Under  Nevada  School.) 
Tribe:  Palute. 


6,158 


1321,820 


Summit  Lake,  Palute  and  Sho- 
shone. 

Walker  River , 

(Under  Walker  River 
SchooL) 
Tribe:  Palute. 


Winnamnoea  and  Battle 
Moontain  bands  of  Shoshone. 


060 


322,000 

5,026 
76,204 


840 


Total., 


726,752 


Act  of  Mar.  3,  1863,  vol.  12.  p.  810,  4th  paragraph,  art.  6; 
treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1868,  vol.  15,  p.  687;  executive  orders, 
Feb.  27,  JuJ&  20, 1866.  Nov.  16, 1867,  Aug.  31, 1869,  Dec.  31, 
1873,  and  Feb.  9,  1885.  33,515.92  acres  selected  as  home- 
steads, 38.951.71  acres  selected  as  allotments,  and  1,067 
acres  selected  for  agency,  school,  and  mission  purposes;  un- 
ratified  agreement  of  (>ct.  17, 1882.  (For  modification, see 
sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3, 1883,  voL 
22,  p.  624.  For  text,  see  misc.  Indian  doc.,  vol.  14,  p.  305. 
Act  of  Apr.  30, 1888,  voL  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted.  Executive 
order  Apr.  29, 1916. 

Treaty  of  Mar.  16, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1043;  selection  by  Indiana 
with  President's  approval,  May  11, 1855;  treaty  of  Mar.  6. 
1865,  voL  14,  p.  667:  acts  of  June  10. 1872.  voL  17,  p.  391,and 
of  June  22, 1874,  vol.  18,  p.  170;  deed  to  Winnebago  Indians, 
dated  July  31,  1874;  act  of  Aug.  7,1882,  voL  22,  p.  341;  act 
of  Mar.  3. 1893  (27  Stats.,  p.  612);  130,602  acres  allotted  to 
1,460  Indians;  the  residue,  4,420  acres,  unallotted;  act  May 
6, 1910  (36  Stat.,  348^,  ti^atlon;  act  May  11, 1912  <37  Stats., 

Treat 


111),  sale  of  surplus  land. 

reaty  of  Mar.  12,  1858,  voL  12,  p.  097,  and  supplemental 

treaty.  Mar.  10, 1865,  vol.  14,  p.  675;  act  of  Mar.  2. 1889,  sec. 


acm  reserved  and  occupied  by  agency  and  school  build- 
ings.  <See  letter  book  205,  p.  339;  also,  President's  procla- 
mation, Oct.  23, 1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1559.) 
Executive  order,  Jan.  24, 1882. 

Act  of  Feb.  21, 1863,  vol.  12,  p.  658;  treaty  of  Mar.  8, 1885,  voL 
14,  p.  671;  act  of  June  22, 1874,  voL  18,  p.  170;  deed  from 
Omaha  Indians,  dated  July  31,  1874.  (See  vol.  6,  Indian 
deeds,  p.  215.)  122,374.20acresaUotted to  1,550  Indians;  480 
acres  reserved  for  agency,  etc.;  610.10  acres  sold;  act  July  4, 
1888;  the  residue,  1,098  acres,  unallotted;  act  May  6, 1910  (36 
Stat.,  348).  taxation. 


Executive  orders,  Apr.  16, 1877,  May  4, 1886,  and  July  1, 19ia 


Executive  orders,  Mar.  12, 1873,  apd  Feb.  12, 1874;  act  of  Mar. 
13, 1875,  voL  18,  p.  445;  selection  approved  by  Seeretary  of 
the  Interior,  July  3, 1875;  Executive  orders  of  June  28, 1875, 
July  3, 1875,  July  31. 1903,  Oct.  28, 1912,  and  Nov.  26, 1912. 
604.52  acres  of  imgable  land  allotted  to  117  Indians  under 
general  allotment  act. 

7i  sections  (4,640  acres)  reserved  under  second  form  with- 
drawal, reclammation  act,  June  17, 1902  (32  Stats.,  388),  for 
reallotment  to  Indians;  3,730  acres  have  been  allotted  to  369 
Faiute  Indians  and  10  acres  reserved  for  school  purposes 
(see  76082-1007);  960  acres  unallotted  and  unreserved. 

Executive  order,  Sept.  16, 1912.  setting  aside  120  acres  for  allot- 
mentpurposes;  160  acres  added  byExecutive  order  Feb.8,1913. 

Executive  order,  Mar.  23, 1874;  act  July  1. 1898  (30  Stats.,  594). 
(See  sec.  26,  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Apr.  2i, 
1904.  vol.  33,  p.  225.)  Executive  order  Sept.  4, 1913.  creating 
bird  reserve  out  or  Anaho  Island. 

Executive  order,  Jan.  14, 1913,  withdrawing  from  settlement 
for  use  of  Paiute-Shoshone  5,025.08  acres. 

Executive  order,  Mar.  19,  1874;  joint  resolution  of  June  19, 
1902,  vol.  32,  p.  744;  act  of  May  27, 1902  (82  Stats.,  pp.  245, 
260);  act  of  ]&.  3, 1008,  vol.  32,  pp.  982-997;  act  of  June  21,. 
1906,  vol.  34,  p.  325;  proclamation  of  President.  Sept.  26. 
1906,  opening  ceded  part  to  settlement.  It  contained 
268,005.84  acres.  Allotted  to  496  Indians,  9,878  acres; 
reserved  for  agency  and  school,  80  acres;  reserved  for 
cemetery,  40  acres;  reserved  for  graring,  87.848.20  acres; 
reserved  for  timber,  3.355.62  acres;  reserved  for  church 
purposes,  160  acres.  (L.  B..  885.  p.  187.)  34,000  acres 
added  to  reserve  by  Executive  order  Blar.  15, 1918. 

Executive  order,  June  18, 1917,  settingaslde  840  acres  of  pablio 
domain  for  2  bands  of  homeless  Indiana. 


*  Surreyed;  partly  In  Idaha 
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TABI.E  6. — Greneral  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  trSba 
oceupymg  or  helonging  to  itj  area  not  allotted  or  spedaUy  reserved,  and  authority  for 
its  establishment,  to  June  SO,  i9i^— Oontiiiued. 


Name  of  reservation  and       Area  (anal* 
tribe.  lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 


NKW  Mxnoo. 


noarilla  Apaehe 

(Under  Jl^rUla  School.) 
Ttfbe:  Jloarilla  Apache. 


Meacalero  Apadie ^ 

(Under  ICescalero  Sdiool.) 
Tribes:     Mescalero    and 
liimbreAo  Apache. 
Navajo. 


Pueblo: 
(Under  Santa  Fe  and  Alba- 

qperqiae  Schools.) 
Tnbe:  Pueblo— 

JcmoM 

Aooma 

San  Juan. 

•      Picoris 

SanFeUpe 

Cocfaiti 

Santo  Domingo 

Taos...... 

SanUCnara 

Tesogue 

BanudefODSO 

Potloaqoe 

Sia. 

SanDla 

Isleta 

Nambe 

Lagnna 

Laguna  vrithdrawab. . . , 

Santa  Ana , 

Ziifii .......................... 

(Under  Znfii  School.) 
Tribe:  Zufli  Pueblo. 


TotaL. 


NXW  TOBX. 


rhder  New  York  Agency.} 
Tribes:     Onondaga   and 


Gattaraogos 

(Under  New  York  Agencv.) 
Tribes:  Cayuga,  Ononoa* 
ga,  and  Seneca. 

OU  Spring. 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Seneca.    . 


OwMa. , 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Oneida. 

(hundaga 

(Under  New  York  Agencv.) 
Tribes:  Oneida,  Ononoa- 
ga,  and  St.  Regis. 

(u!S"'New  York  Agency' ) 
Tribe:  St.  Begb. 

Tooawanda 

(Under  New  York  Anncy .) 
Tribes:  Cayuga  ana  Tooa- 
wanda Bands  of  Seneca. 

Twcarora 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribes:     Onondaga   and 
Tuscarora. 


TotaL. 


Acre*. 
407,300 


474,240 
40,244 


142,380 
106,792 
1 17, 545 
1 17,461 
134.787 
124.256 
102,308 
117,361 
140,360 
117,471 
117,203 
113,520 
117,515 
124,187 

1 110,080 
113,586 

1101,511 
150.000 
117,361 

1288,040 


2,092,656 


S80,460 

>21,680 

^640 

>350 
6,100 

14,640 
«7,540 

6,240 


87,677 


*  Oatboondarieii  aorveyed. 


Executive  orders,  Mar.  25. 1874,  July  18. 1879,  Sept.  21, 1880, 
May  15. 1884,  and  Feb.  11,  US7;  mfi\Z2&  aeras  allotted  to 
845  Indians  and  28a  44  aores  reserved  for  mission,  school, 
and  agency  purposes.  (L.  B.  835,  p.  323.)  Executive  or- 
ders of  Nov.  11,  1907.  and  Jan.  28,  1908.  The  above-men- 
tioned 845  allotments  have  been  canceled;  reallotments 
have  been  made  under  the  act  of  Mar.  1, 1007  (34  Stat.  L., 
1413}.  (See6451S-1909.)  (Allotments  to  707  Indians  oover- 
ing  354,294  acres  approved  Aug.  28, 1000.) 

Executive  orders,  May  20,  1873,  Feb.  2,  1874»  Oct.  20,  1875, 
May  19,  1882,  and  Mar.  24.  1883.  (See  251)61.  48680.  75169, 
75469-1908,  and  14203,  265ci-1000  and  Senate  biU  6602,  60th 
Cong.,  1st  aess.) 

Executive  order.  Jan.  15,  1917,  setting  aside  40,244  aores  for 
Navajo  and  otner  Indians. 


Omflrmed  by  United  States  patents  in  1864,  under  old  Span- 
ish grants;  acts  of  Dec.  22, 1858,  vol.  11,  p.  374,  and  June  21, 
1860,  vol.  12,  p.  71.  (See  (3eneral  Land  Office  Beport  for 
1876,  p.  242,  and  for  1880,  p.  658.)  See  Executive  orders  of 
June  13  and  Sept.  4, 1002,  setting  apart  additional  lands  for 
San  Felipe  ana  Nambe  Pueblos,  and  Executive  order  of 
July  29, 1906,  setting  apart  additional  lands  for  Santa  Clara 
Pueblo.  (See  60806-1906.)  Anproxlmately  32,000  aeras 
added.  Area  original  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  17,36is.S2.  Ex- 
ecuUve  orders,  I>«o.  10, 1006,  Sept.  1. 1911,  and  Oct.  L  1916, 
withdrawing  23,900  acres  for  Jemes  Indians.  Area  or  origi- 
nal Spanish  grant,  17,510  acres.  Executive  order,  July  L 
1910,  28,800  acres.  Area  of  Pueblo  proper,  125,225.  (Sm 
55714-1910.)  Total  area  Puebkxi,  including  Zu&i  and  Ex- 
ecutive order  res'n,  1,008,346.  Besurveys  33140-14.  Execu- 
tive order  Mar.  21, 1017,  setting  aside acres  for  In- 
dians of  Laguna  Pueblo. 

Executive  orders.  Mar.  16. 18n,  May  1, 1883,  and  Mar.  3, 1886. 
Irrigable  lands  surveyed.  (Area  of  original  Spanish  grant, 
17,581^5  acres.)  Approximately  73,000  acres  added  to  Pue- 
blo by  Executive  order  of  Nov.  30, 1017. 


Treaties  of  Sept.  15,  1797,  vol.  7,  p.  601,  and  of  May  20^  1842, 
vol.  7,  p.  687. 

Treaties  of  Sept.  15, 1797,  vol.  7.  p.  601;  June  30, 1802,  vol.  7, 

^70,  and  of  May  20, 1842,  vol.  7,  p.  587.    (See  Ann.  Bept., 
7.  p.  164.) 


By  arrangement  with  the  State  of  New  York.    (See  judo. 

Bept.,  1877,  p.  166.)    Seneca  agreement  of  Jan.  3,  1893, 

ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  20, 1803,  vol.  27,  p.  470;  act  of  June  7, 

1897,  vol.  30,  p.  89. 
Treaty  of  Nov.  11,  1794,  vol.  7,  p.  44,  and  arrangement  with 

the  State  of  New  York.    (See  Ann.  Bept.,  1877,  p.  168.) 


Do. 


Treaty  of  May  13, 1796,  vol.  7,  p.  55.    (See  Ann.  Bept.,  1877, 
p.  168.)    They  hold  about  24,250  acres  In  Canada. 

Treaties  of  Sept.  15, 1797.  vol.  7,  p.  601,  and  Nov.  5, 1867,  vol. 

12,  p.  091;  purchased  by  the  Indians  and  held  in  trust  by 

the  comptroller  of  New  York;  deed  dated  Feb.  14,  1862. 

(See  also  Ann.  Bept.,  1877,  p.  165.) 
Treaty  of  Jan.  15, 1838,  vol.  7,  p.  551,  and  arrauMment  (grant 

and  purchase)  between  the  Indians  and  the  Holland  Land 

Co.    (See  Ann.  Bept.,  1877,  p.  167.) 


s  Partly  surveyed. 
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Table  6. — Oeneral  data  for  each  Indian  reservaiiony  under  what  agency  or  $thool,  triba 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  avihority  for 
its  establishment,  to  June  SO,  1918 — ContlQued. 


Name  of  reservatioii  and 
tribe. 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relatlnc  to 


KORTH  CASOXINA. 

Qualla  boundary  and  other 
lands. 

(Under   Eastern   Cherokee 
SdiooL) 
Tribe:    Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee. 


Total 

KORTH  DAKOTA. 


Devils  Lake 

(Under  Fort  Totten  School.) 
Tribes:   Assiniboin,  Cut- 
head,  Santee,  SIsseton, 
Yankton,  and  Wahpe- 
ton  Sioux. 


FortBerthold 

(Under  Fort  Berthold 
School.) 
Tribes:    Arikara,     Gros- 
ventre,  and  Mandan. 


100,000 


Standing  Rock. 

(Undfer   Standing  Rock 
School.) 
Tribes:  Blackfeet  Hunk- 

?ipa,  Upper  and  Lower 
anktoual  Sioux. 


Turtle  Mountain 

(Under    Turtle    Mountain 
Agency.) 
Tribe:  Pembina  (Chippewa. 


TotaU. 


100,000 


Heldbvdeed  to  Indians  under  dedsion  of  U.  8.  Circuit  Court 
for  western  District  of  North  Carolina,  entered  at  November 
term,  1874,  confirming  the  award  of  Rufus  Bariinger  and 
others,  dated  Oct.  23, 1874,  and  acts  of  Aug.  14, 1879,  vol.  19, 
p.  139,  and  Aug.  23. 1894,  vol.  28,  p.  441,  and  deeds  to  Indians 
from  Johnston  and  others,  dated  Oct.  9, 1876>  and  Aug.  14, 
1880.  (See  also  H.  Ex.  Docs.  No.  196,  47th  Cong.,  1st  seas., 
and  No.  128,  53d  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  Now  hekl  in  fee  by  In- 
dians, who  are  incorporated.  Act  of  Mar.  3, 1903,  vol.  32,  p. 
1000.  (See  Opinions  of  Asst.  Atty.  Oen.,  Mar.  14, 1894,  and 
Feb.  3,  1904.)  35,000  acres  of  the  98,211  acres  sold.  Deeds 
dated  Oct.  4, 1906;  approved  Dec.  12, 1906. 


63,211  I 


Treaty  of  Feb.  19.  1867.  vol.  15,  p.  505,  agreement  Sept.  Xl^ 
1872;  confirmed  in  Indian  appropriation  act  approvea  June 
22,  1874,  vol.  18,  p.  167.  (See  pp.  328-337,  (jomp.  Indian 
Laws.)  137,381  acres  allotted  to  1,189  Indians;  727.83  acr« 
reserved  for  church  and  193.61  acres  reserved  for  Oovem- 
ment  purposes.  Acr  of  Apr.  27,  1901,  vol.  33,  p.  S19,  to 
amend  and  ratifV  agreement  made  Nov.  2,  1901.  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  June  2, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  2368.  Trust 
period  extended  10  years.  Executive  order.  Feb.  11. 1918. 

Unratified  agreement  of  Sept.  17, 1851,  and  July  27. 1866  (see 
Laws  relating  to  Indian  Affairs,  Department  or  Intenor, 
1883),  pp.  317  and  322;  Executive  orders,  Apr.  12, 1870,  July 
13,  ISiSO,  and  June  17, 1892;  agreement  Dec.  14, 1886,  ratiflea 
by  act  of  Mar.  3,  1891,  vol.  26,  p.  1032.  (See  Pres.  proc. 
May  20,  I89I,  vol.  27.  p.  979.)  229,634.91  acres  allotted  to 
1,3^  Indians  (see  letter  book  445.  p.  311).  Under  acts  of 
Mar.  1, 1907  (34  Stet.  L.,  1042),  and  June  1, 1910  (36  Stat.  L.. 
455),  532  allotments,  aggregating  35,687  acres,  were  approved 
Aug.  15, 1910, 579  allotments,  aggregating  112  J)44  acres,  were 
approved  Apr.  5,  1912,  and  787  allotments,  aggregating 
20i(l54  acres,  were  approved  Nov.  29, 1915.  (See  6I502-19I0, 
proclamation  June  29,  1911  (40  L.  D.,  151>,  227,504  acres 
open;  see  H.  J.  Res.  Apr.  3, 1912  (37  Stat.  L.,  631),  and  procla- 
mation of  Sept.  17, 1915,  opening  sur&oe  of  lands  classified 
as  coal  to  homestead  entry,  authorized  by  act  of  Aug.  3, 1914 
(38  Stat.  L.,  681). 

Treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868,  vol,  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders 
Jan.  11-Mar.  16, 1875,  and  Nov.  28.  1876.  Agreement  rati- 
fied by  act  of  F\Bb.  ^,  1877,  vol.  19,  p.  254,  and  Executive 
orders  Aus.  9,  1879,  and  Mar.  20,  18B4  (1.520,640  acres  in 
South  Daxota);  unratified  agreement  of  Oct.  17,  1882. 
(For  modification  see  sundry  dvil  appropriation  act  ap> 

? roved  Mar.  3, 1883,  vol.  22,  p.  624;  for  text  see  Misc.  Indian 
>oc.,  vol.  14,  p.  305.)  Act  of  CoD«ress  of  Apr.  30, 188S»  vol. 
25,  p.  94.  not  accepted.  Act  of  Ck>ngress,  Mar.  2, 1889,  vol. 
25.  p.  888.  President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 1890,  voL  96, 

g.'  1554.  Under  acts  Mar.  2,  1889,  supra.  Mar.  1,  1907  (34 
tat.  L.,  1041),  May  29, 1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  451-460),  and  Feb. 
14. 1913  (37  Stat.  L..  675),  4,717  Indians  have  been  allotted 
1,388,612  acres.  Under  Presidemt's  proclamation  of  Aug.  19, 
1909  (36  Stat.  L.,  2500}.  1,061,500  acres  were  opened  to  settie- 
ment.  Remainder  of  lands  opened  to  settlement  by  proc- 
lamation Mar.  15, 1915,  as  auUiorlzed  by  act  Feb.  14,  1913 
(37  SUt.  L.,  675,  680). 
Executive  orders  Dec.  21,  1882,  Mar.  29  and  June  3,  1884. 
Agreement  made  Oct.  2, 1892,  amended  by  Indian  appro- 
priation  act  approved  and  ratified  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33, 
p.  194.  43,820  acres  allotted  to  326  Indians  and  186  acres 
reserved  for  church  and  school  purposes  under  the  above- 
named  act.  Allotments  to  2,001  members  of  this  band  on 
public  domain  aggregating  Sn^817.52  acres  havi  been  ap- 
proved. 


^  Surveyed. 
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Tablb  6. — Otiural  data  for  eadi  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  sdiooly  tribe$ 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for 
its  establiskment,  to  June  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


Name  of  raaoiTatloii  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Tteaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
res^tves. 


OKJJJKOUu 


Apaclia 

TUDdi 


Acret. 


ndsr  Kiowa  Sdiool.) 


(Under  sapertntendant  Five 
avfliiMlTcihsB.} 


fVralws  OctliL.. 


QMyeuae  and  Arapaho. 

(Under  < ' 


nder  GboTenne  and  Arap- 
aim  f^mtflniiM)fiit^  and 
negfir  Sdioola.) 

Tribes:  Soothera  Arapaho 
and  Northern  and 
Southern  Chejreaiie. 


(Under  superintendent  Five 
aTmsedTribes,  Mnsko- 
SM^Okla.) 


dioetaw 

(Under  superintendent  Five 
aylUsed  Tribes,  Musko- 
ese,  Okla.) 


Ctaek 

(Under  saperintendent  Five 
aviUzed  Tribes,  Musko- 
gee Okla.) 


14,  MO 


862 


Iowa 

(Under  Sac  and  Fox  School.) 
Tribes:  Iowa  and  Tonksr 


KansaorKaw 

(Under  Fonca  School.) 
Tribe:  Eansa  or  Kaw. 


Formerly  Fort  Sill.  (See  ExecotiTe  order  Feb.  26,  1W7.) 
Act  Mar.  3. 1901  (31  Stat.,  1173):  act  Jnne  28, 1902  (82  Stat., 
467).  Ex.  I)oc.  No.  117,  49th  Cong..  2d  sees.,  act  Aug.  24, 
1912  (37  Stat.,  534);  act  June  30, 1913  (38  Stat.,  92).  Lands 
to  be  purchased  for  those  members  of  this  band,  some  80  in 
number,  who  elected  to  remain  in  Oklahoma. 

TreaW  with  Western  (^herokees  at  city  of  Washington,  May  0. 
18^(7  SUt.,  311)  as  amended  by  the  treatyatFort  Gibson! 
of  Feb.  14,  1833  (7  Stat.,  414);  referred  to  In  treaty  wiS 
Cberokees  at  New  Echota.  Ga.,  Dec.  29, 1835  (7  SUt.,  478); 
July  19, 1866  (14  SUt.,  799),  as  supplemented  by  treaty  of 
Apr.  27, 1868  (16  SUt.,  737).  Agreement  of  July  1. 1902  (83 
SUt.,  716).  Approximately.  41,834  Cberokees,  including 
4,919  freedmen,  were  allotted  an  average  of  110  acres,  40 
acres  of  which  was  a  homestead  to  be  nontaxable  while 
held  by  the  original  aUottee.  Total  acreage  allotted 
4,346,173:  sold,  50,085;  remaining  nnsold,  80. 

Agreement  of  I>ec.  19, 1801;  ratified  sec.  10  by  act  of  Mar.  8, 
1883  (27  SUt.,  640),  unoccupied  part  of  Cherokee  OutlelL 
not  included  in  Territory  of  Oklahoma  (26  SUt.,  81).  O 
Indians  aUotted  4,949.45  acres  under  act  of  Mar.  3, 1883. 

Executive  order  Aug.  10,  ISeO;  unrattfled  agreement  with 
WichiU,  CsdAo.  and  others,  Oct.  19,  1873.  (See  Ann. 
Rept.,  1872,  p.  iOl.)  Executive  orders  of  Apr.  18,  1882, 
and  Jan.  17, 1883,  relative  to  Fort  Suppb;  Mllitiuy  Reserve 
(relinquished  for  disposal  under  act  ca  Congress  of  July  5, 
1884,  bv  authori^  of  ExecuUve  order  of  l^v.  5,  1894;  see 
(3enerai  Land  Oface  Report,  1809,  p.  158).  Executive  order 
of  July  17.  1883,  relative  to  Fori  Iteno  Military  Reeerve. 
Agreement  made  October,  1880,  and  ratified  and  confirmed 
in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  8. 1801,  vol.  36, 

g».  1023-1&».  588.789  seres  allotted  to  8,381  Indisna; 
1,828.55  acres  forOUahoma  school  lands;  82,343.93  acres 
reserved  for  military,  agency,  mission,  etc.,  purposes;  the 
residue,  3,500,562.06  seres,  opened  to  settlement.  (See 
Pres.  i^oc.  Apr.  12, 1882,  vol.  27,  p.  1018.)  Executive  order, 
July  12, 1805.  President's  proclamation  of  Aug.  12. 1903, 
voL  33,  p.  2317.  Act  of  June  17, 1910  (86  SUt..  633),  57,63^- 
10.  Executive  order  Deo.  39, 1915,  setting  aside  40  aores  for 
agency  and  school  purposes. 

Treaty  of  June  22, 1855,  vol.  11,  p.  611;  agreement  of  Apr.  38, 
1897,  ratified  by  act  of  June  3&  1898»  vol.  80,  p.  506;  act  of 
July  1, 1902.  vol.  33,  p.  641,  r^ttl^ing  agreement  of  Mar.  31, 
19^;  act  of  Apr.  21, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  300;  act  of  Apr.  38, 1904, 
vol.  33,  p.  544.  10,966  Indians  have  been  aUotted  3,800,860 
seres;  sold,  870.095,  remaining  unsold,  10  acres. 

Treaty  of  June  22, 1855.  vol.  11,  p.  611.  Same  as  Chickasaw. 
Approximately  26,828  Indians  nave  been  allotted  4,291,036 
acres;  sold,  2,567,210  aores;  unsold,  14.460  acres.  There 
remains  unsold  abo  the  coal  and  asphalt  deposite  within 
the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  area  of  the  Choctew  and 
(^ckasaw  Nations. 

Treaties  of  Feb.  14,  1883,  vol.  7,  p.  417,  and  June  14,  1866^ 
vol.1' --^x^-^--^ .-- .-.I 

1882, 

ment  Oi  *«»«.  *•,  *«»,  ««i 

vol.  25,  p.  757;  President's  proclamation,  Mar.  23, 1888,  vol. 

26,  p.  1544;  Bgreement  of  Sept.  27,  1887,  ratified  by  act  of 

June  ^  1888,  vol.  30,  p.  514;  sgreement  of  Mar.  8,  1900. 

ratlfiedbv  act  of  Mar.  1, —  — -.    -7.    .. 


^.  w.  »•..  «.  1901,  vol.  31,  p.  861;  President's 
prodamanon  of  June  25. 1901,  vol.  82,  p.  1971;  supplemental 
agreement  of  June  30, 1902,  vol.  88,  p.  500;  President's  mtNS 
lamation  of  Aug.  8, 1902,  vol.  32,  p.  2021.  (See  act  of  May 
27, 1902,  vol.  32.  p.  258;  act  of  Apr.  21, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  204.) 
Approximately  18,761  Indians  have  been  allotted  2,997,114 
acres:  sold,  65,612  acres;  remaining  unsold.  352  acres. 

Executive  order.  Aug.  15, 1883;  agreement  May  20, 1890,  rati- 
fled  by  set  of  Feb.  13,  1891,  vol.  26,  p.  753.  8,605  acres 
allotted  to  108  Indians;  20  seres  hekl  in  common  for  church, 
school,  etc.;  the  residue  opened  to  settlement.  Proclama- 
tion of  President  Sept.  18, 1891,  vol  37,  p.  989.  (See  Ann. 
Rept.  1881,  p.  677,  and  letter  book  233,  p.  364.) 

Act  of  June  5, 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  228.  260  acres  reserved  for  ceme- 
tery, school,  and  town  site.  Remainder,  99,644  acres, 
aUotted  to  247  Indians;  act  of  July  1,  1902,  vol.  82,  p.  636, 
ratifying  agreement,  not  dated.  Act  Mar.  3, 1908.  (35  SUt., 
778.) 
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Table  Q.— General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation^  under  what  agency  or  school^  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for 
its  establishment,  to  June  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  aathorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


OKLAHOiiA-<ontlnaed. 


Eickapoo 

(Under  Shawnee  School.) 
Tribe:  Mexican  Kickapoo. 


Acrei, 


Kiowa  and  Comanche 

(Under  Kiowa  Agency.) 
Tribes:    Apache,  Coman- 
che,    Delaware,     and 
Kiowa. 


Fort  BID  Apaches 

(Under  Kiowa  School.) 


Hodoe 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:  Modoc. 


Oakland 

(Under  Ponca  School) 
Tribes:      Tonkawa   and 
lipan. 


(Under  Osage  School.) 
Tribes:  Great  and  Uttle 
Osage. 


Executive  order,  Aug.  15, 1883;  agreement  June  21, 1891;  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Mar.  3,  1893,  voL  27,  p.  567.  22^50  acres 
allotted  to  280  Indians;  479.72  acres  reserved  for  mission, 
agency,  and  school  purposes;  residue  opened  to  settlement 
by  proclamation  of  the  President  May  18, 1895,  voL  39,  p. 
868;  act  of  Mar.  3, 1903,  voL  82,  p.  1001.  June  21, 1906.  (34 
Stat.,  362.) 

Treaty  of  Oct.  21,  1867,  voL  15,  pp.  581  and  589;  agreement 
made  Oct.  6,  1892;  ratified  by  act  of  June  6,  1900,  vol.  31, 
p.  676,  ceding  2,488,893  acres,  of  which  445,000  acres  have 
been  allottea.  to  3,444  Indians;  11,972  acres  reserved  for 
agency,  school,  religious,  and  other  purposes.  The  residue, 
2,033,583  acres,  opened  to  settlf  ment  (letter  books  486,  p. 
440;  488,  p.  478).  President's  proclamation  of  July  4, 19(a, 
vol.  32,  p.  1975;  June  23, 1902,  voL  32,  d.  2007;  Sept.  4, 190B, 
vol.  32,  p.  2026;  and  Mar.  29, 1904,  vdL  33,  p.  2340.  Of  the 
480,000  acres  grazing  land  set  apart  under  act  of  June  6, 
1900, 1,841.92  acres  were  reserved  for  town  sites  under  act 
Mar.  20, 1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  801),  82,050.58  acres  were  allotted 
to  513  Indians  under  act  of  June  5, 1906  (84  Stat.  L.,  213), 
and  480  acres  allotted  to  3  Indians  under  act  of  June  5,  as 
amended  by  act  Mar.  1, 1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1018).  The  G«n. 
eral  Land  Cmice  reports  the  sale  and  entry  of  approximately 
401,465.92  acres  under  act  of  June  5,  and  of  21,251.76  aores 
under  act  of  June  28, 1906,  to  June  30, 1911.  (See  87404-1909.) 
(See  75344-1908.)  Under  act  May  29, 1908  (35  SUt.,  471), 
ana  act  June  25, 1910  (36  Stat.,  861),  20,498  acres  allotted  to 

.  169  Indians.  Sale  of  unused,  unreserved  lands,  act  Mar.  3. 
1911  (36  Stat.,  1060).  Act  Mar.  4,  1915,  Depaxtmeot  ol 
Agriculture  experiment  station.  Sale  of  school  and  agency 
reserves,  act  June  80. 1913  (38  Stat.,  92). 

Formerly  prisoners  of  war,  remnants  and  descendants  o 
Chief  Geronimo's  Band.  6,149  acres  of  inheilted  Kiowa 
0)manche,  and  Apache  lands  were  purchased  by  the 
United  States  for  reallotment  to  81  Indians  and  8  wuites 
of  this  band,  who  elected  to  remain  in  Oklahoma  (187 
of  the  band  removed  to  Mescalero.  See  Aim.  Rent.  1913.) 
These  lands  were  purchased  under  the  acts  of  JuAe  25, 
1910  (36  Stat.,  855),  Aug.  24,  1912  (87  Stat.,  534),  appn>. 
priaUng  8200,000;  June  30. 1913  (38  Stat.,  94),  appropriatabs 
1100,000;  and  Aug.  1,  1914  (38  Stat.,  587).  See  Exeenmi 
order  Feb.  26,  1897,  act  Mar.  3,  1901  (81  Stat.,  1173);  act 
June  28, 1902  (32  Stat.,  467);  Ex.  .  oo.  No.  117,  49th  Cong., 
2dsess. 

Agreement  with  Eastern  Shawnees  made  June  23, 1874  (see 
Ann.  Kept.  1882,  p.  271),  and  confirmed  in  Indian  appro- 


priation act  approved  Mar.  3. 1875,  vol.  18.  p.  447. 
all  allotted— 3,966  acres  allotted  to  68  Indians,  8  acres  re- 
served for  church  and  cemeterv  purposes^  acres  for  school 
and  24  acres  for  timber.  (Letter  book  220,  p.  102.)  Act 
Mar.  3, 1909.  (35  Stat.,  752.)  Ex.  order  Sept.  14, 1916,  ex- 
tending trust  period  10  years  with  exception  of  12  allottees. 

Act  of  May  27. 1878,  vol.  20,  p.  84.  (See  Ann.  Rept.  for  1882, 
p.  VIM.)  (See  deed  dated  June  14,  1883,  from  Cherokee, 
vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  476.)  (See  deed  from  Nes  Perce, 
May  22,  1885,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  504.)  U,466  acres 
allotted  to  73  Indians;  160.50  acres  reserved  for  Government 
and  school  purposes.  The  residue,  79,276.60  acres,  opened 
tosettlement.  (Letterbook257,p.24a)  Agreementmade 
Oct.  21, 1891,ratifled  by  Indian  appropriation actapproved 
Mar.  3, 1893,  voL  27. p.  644.  (For text,see  Ann.  Rept.,  1803, 
p.  524.)  Trust  period  extended  10  years  on  27  allotments. 
Executive  order.  May  24, 1918. 

Article  16,  Cherokee  treaty  of  July  19,  1866,  vol.  14,  p.  804; 
order  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mar.  27, 1871;  act  of  June 
5, 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  228.  (See  deed  dated  June  14, 1883,  Itom 
Clierokee.  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  482.)  (See  act  of  June  28, 
1906  (34  Stats.,  639).  act  of  Mar.  3, 1909  (35  8tats.,787),  and 
Public  Resolution  No.  51,  approved  Feb.  28, 1909.)  2,230 
Indians  have  been  allotted  1.065,184.31  acres  (8  selections). 
Since  July  1, 1909,  these  2,230  Indians  have  been  allotted 
1,465,350  acres  from  surplus  lands,  and  5,178.53  acres  have 
been  reserved  for  church,  town-site,  and  railroad  purposes. 
Act  Mar.  3, 1909  (36  Stat.,  778).  Act  Apr.  18. 1912  (87 Stat., 
86),  and  Executive  order  June  1, 1914,  rates  or  royalty  on  oU. 
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Table  6. — GmercH  daiafor  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agenof  or  school,  tribes 
oceupifing  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for 
its  ettablishment,  to  June  SO,  iPl^— Continued. 


Name  ofiBaoivation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  aotborltlee  relating  to 


OKLAHOMA— oontiniiod. 


Otoe 

(Under  Otoe  School.) 
Tribes:  Otoe  and  MlflBoari. 


Aerei. 


Ottawa 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:   Ottawa  of 
BlanchardB   Fork  and 
Roche  de  Boeuf. 

Pawnee 

(Under  Pawnee  School.) 
Tribe:  Pawnee. 


(Under  Seneca  SchooL) 
Tribes:     Kaskaskia,  Mi- 
ami,   Peoria,    Planka- 
abaw,  and  Wea. 

Ponca. 

(Under  Ponca  School.) 
Tribe:  Ponca. 


»387 


Potawatomi 

(Under  Shawnee  School.) 
Tribes:  Absentee   Shaw- 
nee and  dtisen   Pota- 
watomi. 


**?s5r 


nder  Seneca  SchooL) 
Tribe:  Qnapaw. 


Sank  and  Fot 

(Under  Sac  and  Fox  School.) 
Tribes:  Ottawa,  Sauk  and 
Fozoftfaelfississippi. 


Act  of  Mar.  3, 1881,  vol.  21.  p.  381;  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  June  25, 1881.  (See  deed  dated  June  14, 1883, 
from  Cherokee,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  479.  Under  acts 
of  Feb.  8, 1887  (24  Stats.,  388).  Feb.  28, 1891  (28  Stats..  794). 
and  Apr.  21, 1904  (33  Stats.,  Id9),  128,251  acres  were  allotted 
to  514  Indians  (885  allotments-see  letter  book  929,  p.  826), 
720  acres  were  reserved  for  agency,  school,  church,  and  cem- 
etery purposes,  and  640  acres  set  aside  for  tribal  uses.  Also 
act  June  22, 1910  (36  Stat.,  680^1). 

Treatv  of  Feb.  23,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  613:  12,995  acres  were 
allotted  to  160  Indians;  657.95  acres  were  authorised  to  be 
sold  by  act  of  Mar.  3, 1891  (vol.  26,  p.  989).  The  residue, 
1,587.25  acres  sold.  Letter  book  229,  p.  115,  and  act  Mar.  3, 
1909  (35  Stat.,  752). 

Act  of  Apr.  10, 1876,  voL  19,  p.  29.  Of  this,  230,014  acres  are 
Cherokee  and  53,006  acres  are  Creek  lands.  (See  deed  dated 
June  14, 1883,  ftom  Cherokee,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  470.) 
112,701  acres  allotted  to  820  Indians;  840  acres  were  reserved 
for  school,  agency,  and  cemetery  purposes;  the  residue, 
109,320  acres,  opened  to  settlement.  (Letter  books  261, 
p.  388,  and  263,  p.  6.)  Agreement  made  Nov.  23,  1892, 
ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  3, 1^,  voL  27,  p.  644.  (Fer  text  see 
Ann.  Rept.,  1893,  p.  526.)  Trust  period  extended  10  yean. 
Executive  orler,  Mar.  2, 1918. 

Treaty  of  Feb.  23, 1887,  voL  16,  p.  513.  43,334  acres  allotted 
to  218  Indians.  The  residue.  6,313.27  acres,  sold  under  act 
of  May  27, 1902  (32  State.,  245). 


Indians  100,734  acres,  and  reserved  fqr  aeencv,  school,  nds- 
sion,  and  cemetery  purposes  523.56  acres,  leaving  unallotted 
and  unreserved  387  acres.  (Letter  books  302,  p.  311,  and 
813,  p.  401.)  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Apr.  21, 
1904,  vol.  33,  p.  217.    (See  38067-1915.) 

Treaty  of  Feb.  27, 18C7,  vol.  16,  p.  531;  act  of  May  23, 1872,  vol. 
17,  p.  159.  (222,716  acres  are  Greek  ceded  lands;  366,861 
acres  are  Seminole  lands.)  Agreements  with  citizen  Pot- 
awatomi June  25  and  absentee  Shawneea  June  26,  1890 
ntifled  and  confirmed  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of 
Mar.  3. 1891,  vol.  26,  pp.  1016-1021.  215,«J9.42  acres  allotted 
to  1,490  Potawatomi,  and  70.791.47  acres  allotted  to  663 
absentee  Shawnees,  and  510.63  acres  reserved  for  Govern- 
ment purposes;  the  residue  opened  to  settlement  by  the 
President's  prodamatipn  of  Sept.  18,  1801,  vol.  27.  p.  989. 
(See  letter  book  222,  pp.  442.  444,  and  Ann.  Rept.  for  1891, 
p.  677.)  Executive  order  Nov.  24, 1916,  and  Jan.  15, 1917, 
extending  trust  period  10  years  with  exception  of  15  ab- 
sentee Shawnees,  85  citizen  Potawatomi. 

Treaties  of  May  13,  1833,  vol.  7,  p.  424,  and  of  Feb.  23, 1867, 
vol.  16,  p.  618.  56,245.21  acres  allotted  to  248  Indians,  400 
acres  reserved  for  school  and  40  acres  for  church  purposes. 
(Letter  book  335,  p.  326.)  Agreement  of  Mar.  23,  1898, 
ratified  in  Indian  approprution  act  approved  Mar.  2, 1896, 
vol.  28,  p.  907.  Agreement  of  Jan.  2.  IBW.  ratified  in  mdlan 
ap^opriation  ^^^Plfoved  Mar.  3,  1901,  vol.  31,  p.  1017. 

405;  agreement  June  12, 
7l.  vol.  26,  p.  749.  87,683.46 
acres  allotted  to  548  Indians,  and  800  seres  reserved  for 
school  and  agency  purposes;  the  residue  opened  to  settle- 
ment by  the  President's  proclamation  Sept.  18,  ISOl,  vol. 
27,  p.  989.  (See  letter  book  222,  p.  160,  and  Ann.  Kept, 
for  1891,  p.  677.)  Trust  period  extended  for  10  veare  by 
Executive  order  of  Mar.  27, 1896;  again  by  Executive  order 
of  Aug.  28,  1906;  again  by  Executive  order  of  Aug.  1, 1916, 
with  exception  of  55  allottees. 

1  Surveyed. 
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Table  6. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  sdiool,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for 
its  establishment^  to  June  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


OKLAHOMA— continued. 


Seminole 

(Under  suMrintendent  Tlve 
Civilized  Tribes,  Musko- 
gee, Okla.) 


(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Trities:  Seneca,    Eastern 
Shawnee,  Wyandot,  Pe- 
oria, etc. 


Shawnee , 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribes:   Seneca,  abaentee 
Shawnee,  Mexican 
Kickapoo. 


Wichita. 


(Under  Kiovra  Asency.) 
Tribes:  loni,  (Xiddo,  Ck>- 
manche,  Delaware,  To- 
wakoni  Waco,  and 
Wichita. 


Wyandot 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:  Wyandot. 


Total. 


QrandeRonde 

(Under  Siletz  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Kalapuya,  (Jlack- 
amas,  (}ow  Creek,  Lak- 
mint,  Marys  River,  Mo- 
lala,  Nestucoa,  Rogue 
River,  Santiam,  Shasta, 
Tumwater,  Umpqua, 
Wapato,  and  YamhiU. 

Klamath 

(Under  Klamath  School.) 
Tribes:  Klamath,  Modoc, 
Paiute,  Pit  River,  Wal- 
pape,  and  Yahooskin 
Band  of  Snake  (Sho- 
•honi). 


Silets 

(Under  Silets  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Alsea.  Coquille, 
Kusan,  Kwatami, 
Rogue  River.  Skoton, 
Shasta.  Saiustkea,  Siu- 
slaw.  Tututni,  Umpqua, 
and  13  others. 


Acre*. 


122 


15,361 


TreaUes  of  Mar.  21,  1B66,  vol.  14,  p.  755.  (See  Cosek  agree- 
ment of  Feb.  14,  1881,  Ann.  Rept.  1882,  p.  54,  and  defi- 
ciency act  of  Aug.  6,  1882,  vol.  22,  p.  265.)  Agreement  of 
Mar.  16,  1889.  (See  Indum  appropriation  act  approved 
Mar.  2, 1889.)  Agreement  recorded  m  the  treaty  book,  vol. 
3,  p.  35;  agreement  made  Dec.  16, 1897,  ratified  by  the  act 
of  July  1, 1898,  vol.  30,  p.  567;  agreement  of  Oct.  7, 1899,  rati- 
fied by  act  of  June  2, 1900,  vol.  81,  p.  250.  Approximately 
3,127  Indians  have  been  allotted  365,862  acres;  sold,  4,263 
acres;  remaining  unsold,  122  acres. 

TroaUes  of  Feb.  28, 1831,  vol.  7,  p.  348;  of  Dec.  29, 1832,  vol. 
7.  p.  411,  and  of  Feb.  23, 1867,  vol.  15,  p.  613.  41,813  acres 
allotted  to  435  Indians;  104.22  acres  reserved  for  Govern- 
ment, church,  and  school  purposes.  Agreement  of  Dec.  2, 
1901,  ratified  by  act  of  May  27, 1902,  vol.  32,  p.  262;  Execo- 
tive  order  Feb.  15, 1916,  extending  trust  period  lor  10  years, 
with  exception  of  44  allottees. 

TreaUes  of  July  20, 1831,  vol.  7,  p.  351;  of  Dec.  29, 1832,  vol, 
7,  p.  411:  of  Feb.  23, 1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513,  and  agreement 
with  Modocs,  made  June  23,  1874  (see  Ann.  Rept.,  1882 
p.  271),  confirmed  by  Congress  In  Indian  appropriation  act 
approved  Mar.  3, 1875,  vol.  18,  p.  447.  12,74o  acres  allotted 
to  117  Indians;  86  acres  reserved  for  agency  purposes  (letter 
books  206,  p.  266,  and  233,  p.  207);  the  residue.  2,543  acres, 
sold  (agreement  of  Dec.  2,  1901,  ratified  by  act  of  May  27, 
1002,  vol.  32.  p.  262). 

(See  treaty  of  July  4,  1866,  with  Delawares,  art.  4.  vol.  14, 
p.  794.)  Unratined  agreement,  Oct.  19,  1872.  (See  Ann. 
Rept.,  1872,  p.  101.)  Agreement  made  June  4,  1891,  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Mar.  2,  1895,  vol.  28,  p.  895.  152^n4  acres 
allotted  to  957  Indians;  4,151  acres  reserved  for  agency, 
school,  religious,  and  other  purposes.  The  residue,  686,468 
acres,  opened  to  settlement  (letter  book  490,  p.  90.)  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  July  4. 1901,  vol.  32,  p.  1975. 

Unoccupied  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  leased  lands  west  of 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Red  River.  Act  of  May  4,  1896, 
vol.  29,  p.  113.  President's  proclamation.  Mar.  16,  1896, 
vol.  29,  p,  878.    Act  of  June  6, 1900  (31  Stat. .  680.) 

Treaty  of  Feb.  23, 1867,  vol.  15,  p.  613.  20,942  acres  aUotted 
to  244  Indians,  16  acres  to  churches,  etc.,  leaving  534.72 
acres  unallotted  (letter  book  228,  p.  332).  unallotted  land 
sold,  act  Mar.  8,  1909  (35  Stat.,  752).  Act  Apr.  28,  1904  (33 
Stat.,  519),  allotments  <m  public  domain  to  '  ' 
Wyandot. 


Treaties  of  Jan.  22, 1855,  vol.  10,  p.  1143,  and  of  Dec.  21, 1865, 
vol.  12,  p.  082;   Executive  order  June  30,  1857.    440 


reserved  for  Oovemment  use  and  32,983  acres  allotted  to 
269  Indians.  (See  letter  book  210,  p.  328.)  Act  of  Apr.  28. 
1904,  vol.  33,  p.  567,  amending  ana  ratifying  agreement  of 
June  27,  1901  (33  L.  D.,  586).  Executive  order  Apr.  39, 
1916,  extending  trust  period  10  years  with  exception  of  66 
allottees. 

1 812, 707  Treaty  of  Oct.  14, 1864,  vol.  16,  p.  707.  Act  June  10, 1896  (29 
Stet.,  321).  Act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.,  260).  208,278 
acres  allotted  to  1,345  Indians;  6,094.77  acres  reserved  for 
ajsency,  school,  and  church  purpioses.  Indian  appropria- 
tion act  approved  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  202;  act  of 
Mar.  3,  1905;  vol.  33,  p.  1033,  and  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34 
Stat.,  367).  (See  act  of  Mar.  3,  1900 J35  Stat.,  L.  752), 
removal  of  Modocs  in  Oklahoma  to  Klamath  and  allot- 
ments thereto.)  Boundarv  dispute  (see  0881-1911.) 
Unratified  treaty,  Aug.  11,  1855;  Executive  orders  Nov.  9, 
1855,  and  Dec.  21, 1865,  and  act  of  Mar.  3, 1875,  vol.  18,  p.  446. 
Agreement  Oct.  31,  1892,  ratified  by  act  of  Aug.  15,  1894, 
vol.  28^.  323.  44,459  acres  allotted  to  551  Indians.  Resi- 
due, 177,563.66  acres  (except  5  sections),  ceded  to  United 
States.  (See  letter  book  281,  p.  358.)  President's  proclama- 
tion. May  16,  1895.  vol.  29,  p.  866.  Acts  of  May  31,  1900, 
vol.  31,  p.  m  UQd  Mar.  3,  1901,  vol.  81,  p.  1065.  Act  of 
May  13. 1910  (36  Stat.,  867).    Executive  order  July  19, 1915. 

)  Outboundarles  surveyed. 
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Tablb  6. — General  data  /or  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
oceuptfina  or  htlonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved^  and  auihorilyjor 
tis  estabHshment,  to  June  SO,  1918 — CoDtinued. 


Name  of  resenration  and 
tribe. 


Area  (anal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  lavrs,  or  other  aathoritles  relatlzig  to 


QRBGOM— oontinaed. 


Umatilla 

(Under  Umatilla  School.) 
Tribes:  Cavufle.  Umatilla, 
andWalhwaba. 


Warm  sprlnn... < 

(Under  Warm  Springs 
School.) 
Tribes:  Des  Chutes,  John 
Day,  Palate.  Teneino. 
Warm  Springs,  and 
Wasoo. 


Acrea, 
174,033 


1322,276 


Total. 


1,209,014 


90UTB  DAKOTA. 

Crow  Creek  and  Old  Winne- 

basD. 

(Under  Crow  Creek  School.) 

Tribes:  Lower Yanktonai, 

Lower  Brnle,  Minicon- 

ou,    and    Two   Kettle 

"oux. 


Lake  Tra-verse 

(Under  Sisaeton  School.) 
Tribes:  Sisseton  and  wah- 
petonSioax. 


^ 


Cheyenne  River 

(Under     CTheyenne 


River 


219,206 


School.) 
Tribes:    Blackfeat,  Iflni- 
conjou.  Sans  Arcs,  and 
Two  Kettle  Siouz. 


Lower  Brnle 

(Under  Lower  Brnle  School.) 
Tribes:  Lower  Brale  and 
Lower  Yanktonal  Sloax. 


i 24,000 


Treaty  of  June  9, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  945,  and  act  of  Aog.  6, 1B83, 
vol.  22,  p.  297:  Mar.  3,  1885,  vol.  23,  p.  840,  and  sec.  8  of  aot 
of  Oct.  17,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  569.  (See  orders  Secretary  of 
Interior,  Dec.  4,  1888,  Ann.  Rent.,  1891,  p.  682.)  8^742 
acres  allotted  to  1,118  Indians.  980  acres  reserved  for  school 
and  mission  purposes.  (See  letter  book  255,  p.  182.)  Act 
of  July  1, 1902,  vol.  32,  p.  730;  act  Mar.  2, 1917  (39  Stat.  96^-86), 
providing  for  allotments  as  long  as  any  land  is  available. 

Treaty  of  Jlme  26, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  963.  140,529  acres  allotted 
to  968  Indians  under  the  general  allotment  act  of  Febrnary 
8, 1887  (24  Stat.,  338),  as  amended,  and  1,195  acres  reserved 
or  for  church,  school,  and  agency  purposes.  Boundary 
dispute:  Acts  Aug.  19, 1890  (26 Stat.,  35^):  June  6, 1804  (» 
Stat.,  86),  and  Mar.  2, 1917  (30  Stat.,  909^086). 


Order  of  department,  July  1,  1863  (see  Ann.  Rept^  1868.  p. 
318);  treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1868.  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  EfxecnUve 
order,  Feb.  27, 1^  (see  President's  proclamation  of  Apr.  17, 
1885,  annulling  Executive  order  of  Feb.  27, 1885;  Ann.  Kept., 
1885.  p.  5l);  act  of  Mar.  2, 1880,  vol.  25,  p.  888;  President's 
proclamations.  Feb.  10, 1890,  vol.  26.  p.  1564.  There  have 
been  allotted  to  1,461  Indians  272,720  acres,  and  reserved 
for  agency,  school,  and  religious  purposes  l,(i76.90  acres. 

Treaty  of  Feb.  19,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  5U5;  agreement,  Sept.  20. 
1872;  confirmed  in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
June  22,  1874,  vol.  18,  p.  167.  (See  pp.  328-337,  Comp.  In- 
dian Laws.)  Agreement,  Dec.  12,  1889,  ratified  by  act  of 
Mar.  3,  1891,  vol.  26,  pp.  1035-103^.  308,838  acres  aUotted 
to  2,006.  Indians,  32,840.25  acres  reserved  for  State  school  pur- 
];>oses,  1,347.01  acres  for  church  and  agency  purposes;  the 
residue.  574,678.40  acres,  opened  to  setttement.  (See 
President's  proclamation,  Apr.  11,  1892,  vol.  27,  p.  1017.) 
Trust  period  extended  10  yean,  Executive  order  of  Apr.  16, 
1914. 

Treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders, 
Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  and  May20, 1875,  and  Nov.  28. 1876;  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of  Teb.  28,  1877.  vol.  19.  p.  254,  and 
Executive  orders,  Aug.  9, 1879,  and  Mar.  20. 1884.  Unrati- 
fied agreement  of  Oct.  17, 1882.  (For  modification  see  sun- 
dry rivil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1883,  vol.  ^ 


p.  624,  for  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Doc.,  vol  14,  p.  305.)  Act 
of  Apr.  30, 1888,  vol.  25.  p.  94,  not  accepted.    Act  of  Mar.  2, 

1889,  vol.  26,  p.  888.    President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 

1890.  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  See  (act  of  F^.  20. 1896,  vol.  29,  p.  10.) 
President's  proclamations  of  Feb.  7,  1903,  vol.  32,  p.  2035, 
and  Mar.  30.  1004,  vol.  33,  p.  2340.  1,052,320.09  acres  have 
been  allotted  to  3,880  Indians.  (S«L.  B.828,p.821.)  Act 
of  May  29, 1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  460).  Under  President's  procla- 
mation of  Aug.  19, 1909  (36  Stat.,  2600),  1,158,010  acres  were 
opened  to  settlement,  leaving  unallotted  and  unreserved 
219,206  acres. 


Treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868,  vol.  16,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders. 

Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  and  May  20, 1875,  and  Nov.  28,  " "^ 

ment  ratified  by  act  of _Feb.  28,  1877,  vol.  19, 


1875,  and  Nov.  28, 1876;  agree- 
28,  1877,  vol.  19,  p.  264,  and 
Executive  orders,  Aug.  9, 1879.  and  Mar.  20, 1884.  Unrati- 
fied agreement  of  Oct.  17, 1882.  (For  modification  see  sun- 
dry civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1883.  vol.  22, 
p.  624;  for  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Docs. ,  vol.  14,  p.  M.)  Act 
■  "" '        pted.    ActofMar.  2, 


of  Apr.  30, 1888,  vol.  25.  p.  94,  not  a^^^t 

1889.  vol.  25,  p.  888.    President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 

1890.  vol.  26.  p.  1554.  (See  act  of  Feb.  20, 1896,  vol.  29,p.  10.) 
Agreement  made  Mar.  1, 1898,  ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  3, 1899, 
vol.  30.  p.  1362.  ceding  120.000  acres  to  the  United  States. 
202.992  acres  allotted  to  868  Indians,  and  964.06  acres  re- 
served for  agency,  school,  and  religious  purposes,  leaving 
unallotted  and  unreserved  24,000  acres.  (See  letter  book 
498,  p.  3360  (See  act  of  Apr.  21,  1906,  34  Stats.,  124  and 
1048,  and  President's  proclamations  of  Aug.  12,  1907,  and 
^t.  21.  1913.)    (Superintendent's  report  June  11,  1918 
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Table  t.-^eneral  data  for  eaeh  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
occupyinq  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for 
its  es&blishment,  to  June  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 


OBBQON— continued. 


Pine  Ridge. 
wTii 


(Under  Pine  Ridge  Ateney.) 
Tribes  Brule  Sioux, 
Northern  Cheyenne, 
and  Ogalalla  Sioux. 


Acret, 
161,665 


Rosebud 

(Under  Rosebud  School.) 
Tribes:  Loafer,  Mlnloon- 
Jou,  Northern  Oelalla, 
Two  Kettle,  Upper 
Brule,  and  Washazhe 
Sioux. 


Yankton 

(Under  Yankton  School. ) 
Tribe:  Yankton  Sioux. 


Total 

UTAH. 

Ooshute  and  scatterlni;  bands 

Paintes 

Cedar  City  and  Indian  Peak 
Bands. 

Panfniitch 

Shivwits 


404,771 


34,500 
7,000 


126.880 


Executive  orders,  Aug.  0, 1879,  and  Ifar.  20.  l^.  Unrati- 
fied agreement  of  Oct.  17, 1882.  (For  modincatlon  see  sun- 
dry Civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3, 1883, 22  Stats., 
624;  for  text  see  lOsc.  Indian  5oC8.,  vol.  14,  p.  305.)  Act  of 
Apr.  30, 1888  (25  BtaU^  94).  not  accepted.    Act  of  Mar.  3, 

1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888.    Fresiaent's  proclamation  of  F»b.  10, 

1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  (See  act  of  Feb.  20, 1896, 29  Stats.,  10.) 
A  tract  of  32.000  acres  in  Nebraska  was  set  apart  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  Jan.  24,  1882,  and  was  restored  to  the  public 
domain  by  Executive  order  of  Jan.  25, 1904;  and  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  Feb.  20,  1904,  640  acres  of  this  land  was  set 
apart  for  Indian  school  purposes  and  is  called  the  Sioux 
additional  tract.  (See  Nebraska.)  Act  of  Mar.  2,  1880 
n&  Stats.,  888),  authority  of  President  of  July  29,  1904. 
2,229,803.81  acres  have  been  allotted  to  8,209  Indians  and 
11,333.68  acres  reserved  for  agency,  school,  and  church 
purposes,  amegating  866,323.19,  leaving  unallotted  and 
unreserved  161.565  acres.  Allotment  under  acts  of  Mar.  2, 
1889  (25  Stat.  L..  888),  Mar.  1,1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1048),  sind 
May  »,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  451).  Act  May  27, 1910  (36  Stat., 
440),  40,960  acres  State  school  land;  22,434  acres  timber 
reserved.  President's  proclamation,  June  29, 1911  (40  L.  D., 
164),  opening  169,592  scres  May  1. 1912. 

Treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868,  vol.  15,  n.  635,  and  Executive  orders, 
Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  and  May  20,  fP75,  and  Nov.  28, 1876:  agre^ 
ment  ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877,  vol.  19,  p.  254,  and 
Executive  orders,  Aug.  9, 1879,  and  Mar.  20, 18S4.  Unrati- 
fled  agreement  of  Oct.  17,  1882.  (For  modification  see 
sundry  dvU  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3, 1883,  vol. 
22,  p.  624;  (or  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  14,  p.  306.) 
Act  of  Apr.  30,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  91,  not  accepted.  Act  of 
Mar.  2,  1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888.  President's  proclamation  of 
Feb.  10, 1S90,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.    (See  act  of  Feb.  20, 1996,  vol. 

29.  p.  10.)  1,853,605  acres  aUotted  to  8,495  Sionx  Indians, 
416,000  acres  opened  to  settlement,  29,392.01  reserved  for 
Government  purposes,  churches,  cemeteries,  etc.  Agree- 
ment made  Mar.  10. 1898,  ratified  oy  act  of  Mar.  3, 1899,  vol. 

30,  p.  1304.  Act  of  Apr.  23,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  254,  radfylng 
aj^ement  made  Sept.  14, 1901.  Presidonrs  proclamation 
of  May  16, 1904,  vol.  S3,  p.  2354.  Act  of  Mar.  1,  &W7  (34  Stat., 
1048);  act  Mar.  2, 1007  (34  Stat.,  1230);  act  May  29, 1908  (36 
Stat.,  451);  act  May  30.  1910  (36  Sta]c^448):  President's 
proclamation,  Aug.  24. 1908  (35  Stat..  2203),  opening  838,000 
acres  in  Tripp  County.  President's  proclanution,  June 
20,  1911  r40  L.  D.,  160.  opening  300,00)  acres  in  Mellette 
and  Washahaugh  Counties,  43,520  acres  State  school  land 
Executive  order,  July  6, 1912. 

Treaty  of  Apr.  19, 1»«8.  vol.  11.  p.  744.  288,2«3  acres  allotted 
to  2,613  Indians  ana  1,252.89  acres  reserved  for  agency, 
rhurctu  and  school  purposes.  (See  letter  book  207,  p.  1.) 
Agreement  Dec.  31,  1802,  ratified  by  act  of  Aug.  15,  1894, 
vol.  28,  p.  314.  The  residue  open  to  settlement.  (See 
President's  proclamation,  Mav  16,  1895,  vol.  29,  p.  865.) 
Executive  order  Apr.  20,  1916,  extending  trust  period  10 
years,  with  exception  of  162  allottees. 


Executive  order,  Mar.  23, 1914. 

Executive  order,  Aug.  2, 1915,  reserving  approximately  7,00. 
acres  fot  use  of  C^edar  City  and  Indian  Peak  Bands  of 
Palutes. 

136.52  acres  in  (larfield  County,  Utah,  ptutihased  Nov.  1. 1903. 

About  1  tovmshlp  In  Washington  County,  Utah,  withdrawn 
by  departmental  order  based  on  oH'ice  recommendation  of 
Sept.  28, 1891  (L.  B.,  223,  p.  270).  Rights  of  squatten  In 
withdrawal  purchased  by  United  States.  (See  also  act  of 
Mar.  3, 1891,  26  Stat.,  L., 989-1005.)  Executive  order  Apr. 
21,  1916,  withdrawing  26,880  acres  as  SheUt  or  Shlrwits 
Reservation. 

lUnsurveyed. 
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Tablb  6.— General  daiafor  each  Indum  retervoftem,  under  what  agenqf  or  school,  tribes 
oecupfinn  or  hdonging  to  ily.area  not  aUotUd  or  spedaUy  reserved,  and  authority 'for 
its  establishment,  to  June  30,  i91^— Continued. 


Nftine  of  ranrvaUon  and 
tribe. 


Area(iinal- 
lottad). 


Tmties,  laws,  or  other  aathorities  relating  to 


UTAH— continued. 
Skull  VaUey 


Uintah  Valley 

(Under  Uintah  and  Ouray 
Aieeney.) 
Tribes:  Qoslnte,  Pavant. 
Uinta,  Yampa,  Grand 
Riyer  Unoompahgre, 
and  White  BiverUte. 


Acrei, 
18,040 

1340.340 


Uncwtn  pahgre. 

(Under  ttintah  and  Ouray 


Trfbe: 


-"•^Si, 


Ute. 


Total. 


830,360 


ChehaUs 

(Under  Cushman  Sohool.) 
Tribes:  Chinook  (Tsinuk), 
Clatsop,  and  Chehalis. 


Cdlnmbia 

(Under  Colyille  School.) 
Tribe:    Colombia  (Moses 
Band). 


Colyille 

(Under  Colyllle__ 
Tribes:  (Toenr  d'j 
Colyille.  Kalispel,  OUn- 
ann,  liake  Methow, 
Nespelim,  Pend  d' 
Oreflle,  SanpoU,  and 
Bpokan. 


11.009,59) 


Heh  Riyer 

(Under  Neah  Bay  Sehool.) 
Tribe:  Hob. 

KaUspel 

(Under      Coebr      d'Alaio 

KB*SS?r'.!^? 

(Nonreseryatioo;  Warin 


040 


4,030 


(Under  TnlaUp  BehooU 
Tribes:    Dwamlsh,  Etak- 
nuiTy   Lnnuni,   Snoho* 
mlsh,  BakivBmish,  and 


Ifakah. 


(Under  Neah  Bay  School.) 
MakahandQui- 


no,  313 


Tribes: 
leote. 


1  Partly  surveyed. 
82607'— IHT 1018— VOL  2- 


Resenred  by  Ezeoatlye  orders  of  Jan.  17, 1013,  Sept.  7, 1017, 
and  Feb.  IB,  1018. 

Exeeutiye  onlera,  Oct.  8. 1801;  aot  of  June  18. 1878  (30  Stats. 
105);  acts  of  May  5, 1804.  yd.  13.  p.  08,  wad  May  34, 1888, 
yol.  35,  p.  157;  Joint  rseolntion  or  June  10, 1003,  vol.  33,  p. 
744;  act  of  Mar.  8, 1008,  yol.  88,  p.  007:  Indian  appropriation, 
aet.  approred  Apr.  31.  1004,  vol.  S3,  p.  307;  President's 
proclamations  of  July  14, 1006,  setting  aside  1,010,000  acres 
as  a  fbrest  reeeive.  3,100  aeres  as  town  sites.  1.004,385  acres 
opened  to  homestead  entry,  3,140  acres  in  mining  claims: 
under  act  May  37, 1003  (33  Btats.,  303),  00,407  acres  aUotted 
to  1(384  Indians,  and  00,100  acres  under  reclamation,  the 
residue,  170,104.06  aeres,  unallotted  and  unreserved.  (See 
letter  book  75,  p.  308.)  Executive  order,  Aug.  10, 1013,  re- 
storing lands  of  Fort  Dudiesne  Military  Reservation  to  the 
supervision  of  Interior  Department. 

Executive  order,  Jan.  5,  ISaft.  (See  aet  of  June  15, 1880,  rati- 
fying the  agreement  of  Mar.  0, 1880.  yol.  31.  p.  IW.)  13,540 
acres  allotted  to  88  Indians,  remainder  of  reservation  re- 
stored to  pubUo  domain,  aot  of  June  7, 1807,  vol.  80,  p.  03. 
(Letter  book  408,  p.  115.)  Joint  resolniiflo  of  June  lO,  1003, 
yol.  83,  p.  744. 


Order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  July  8, 1804;  Executive 
order,  Oct.  1, 1880.  471  acres  set  aside  for  school  purposes. 
The  residue,  3,753.03  acres,  restored  to  the  public  domain 
for  Indian  homestead  entry.  30  Indians  made  homestead 
selections,  covering  all  the  land.  (See  letter  book  158,  p. 
301,  and  183.  p.  45  J 

F.xeaitive  ordera,  Apr.  10,  1870,  Mar.  0,  1880,  and  Fob.  33, 
1883.  (See  IndUn  appropriation  aot  of  July  4. 1884,  vol.  33. 
p.  70.)  Agreement  made  July  7,  1888,  ratified  by  act  ot 
July  4, 1884,  yol.  XL  p.  70.  Executive  order  May  1, 1880; 
Executive  order  of  Mar.  0,  1804;  department  orders  of 
Apr.  11,  1804,  and  Apr.  30,  1804,  and  Executive  order  of 
Jan.  10.  18M.  30^8  acres  aUotted  to  35  Indians  (see 
Exeeutiye  order  ofMay  31, 1880,  and  act  of  Mar.  8, 1000, 84 
Stats..  55). 

Rxeoutfve  orders,  Apr.  0  and  July  3, 1873:  agreement  made 
July  7. 1883,  ratlAed  by  act  of  July  4, 1884,  vol.  33,  p.  70. 
Aot  of  July  1,  1803,  yd.  37,  p.  83.  (See  acts  of  Feb.  30, 
1800,  vol.  »,  p.  0.  and  July  1, 1808,  vol.  30,  p.  503.)  51,053 
in  north  half  aUotted  to  000  Indians  (see  letter  book 


438,  p.  100):  remainder  of  north  half,  esiimated  at  1,440,308 
acres,  opened  to  settlement  Oct.  10, 1000  (see  proclamation 
of  the  President,  dated  Apr.  10,  lOOO,  31  Stats.,  p.  1063). 
340  acres  haye  been  reserved  for  town  sites.  3,750.83  acres 
temporarily  withdrawn  for  town  sites.  387,410  acres  al- 
lotted to  3,400  Indians.  The  residue,  1,000,  580  acree  (esti- 
mated), unallotted.  Act  of  Feb.  7,  1903,  yol.  33,  p.  808. 
AUotments  made  under  act  of  Mar.  33, 1000  (34  Stat.  L.,  80), 
and  act  of  June  35, 1010  (30  Stat.,  803).  President's  prodar 
mation.  opening  reservation  dated  May  8, 1010  (30  StM.,  p.58 
of  proebmations),  aet  Aug.  81, 1010  (80  Stat.,  073). 
Executive  order,  Sept.  11, 1808. 

Exeouttve  order.  Mar.  33, 1014. 

0  townships  in  ailllam  Oxmty,  Wash.,  set  aside  tar  allotment 
selection  by  about  300  Indians  under  sec.  4,  aet  Feb.  8, 1887 
(34  Stat^  388),  as  amended.    (See  80068-1013.) 

Treaty  of  Point  ElUott,  Jan.  33, 1855,  vol.  13,  p.  037;  Executive 
order.  Noy.  33, 1873.  AUotted  13,560.04  acres  to  100  Indians; 
scbooi  oonducted  on  3-acn  tract  purchased  from  John 
Martin. 

Treaty  of  Neah  Bay^Jan.  31, 1855,  vol.  13,  p.  080;  Executive 
orden,  Oct.  30, 1873,  Jan.  3  and  Oct.  31, 1873.  3,737  acres 
allotted  to  373  Indians.  (See  letter  book  000, 338  and  37670, 
1007.) 


1  Ootboundaries  surveyed. 
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Table  6. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation^  under  what  agency  or  school,  iribet 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for 
its  establishment,  to  June  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted), 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  anthoritles  relating  to 
reserves. 


WASHwaTON— oontinaed . 


Muckleshoot 

(Under  Custaman  Sohool.) 
Tribe:  Muckleshoot. 

Nisquam 

(under  Cushman  Sohool.) 
Tribes:  Muckleshoot, 
Nisqualh,  P  u  y  al  1  u  p, 
Skwawksnamish,  Stall- 
akoom,  and  5  others. 

Osette 

(Under  Neah  Day  School.) 
Tribe:  Osette. 

Port  Madison , 

(Under  Tulalip  School.) 
Tribes:  Dwamlsh,    Etak- 
mur,    Lumml,    Snoho- 
mish, Sukwamlsh,  and 
Swiwamish. 

Puyallup , 

(under  Cosbman  School.) 
Tribes:  Muckleshoot, 


Nisqoalll,  P  u  y  al  1  a p, 
SkwBWksnamlsh,  StaO- 
akoom,  and  5  others. 


QoOeute « 

(Under  Neah  Bay  School.) 
Tribe:  Quiloate. 

Qninaielt 

(Under  C^hman  School.) 
Tribes:  QuaitsoandQuin- 
atelt. 


Shoalwater 

(Under  Cushman  School.) 
Tribes:   Shoalwater  and 
(^faehaUs. 

SkokomJsh 

(Under  Cushman  School.) 
Tribes:   Clallam,   8k6kb- 
mish,  and  Twana. 


Snohomish  or  Tulalip 

(Under  TulaUp  ScfaooU 
Tribes:  Dwamlsh,  £tak- 
mur,   Lumml,    Snoho* 
mish,  Sukwamlsh,  and 
Swiwamish. 

8i)okane 

(Under  Spokane  Agenoy.) 
Tribe:  Spokan. 


Biyiaxffn  Idand  (Klahohemln) 

(Under  Cushman  Sohool.) 

Tribes:  NisqualU,  Puval- 

lup,    Skwawksnamlsh, 

Stailakoom,  and  Sotheis. 


A  era. 


540 
166 


S837 
U«8,553 


1834 


83,327 


Executive  orders,  Jan.  30. 1857,  and  Apr.  0, 1874. 
have  been  allotted  3,533.72  f 


44  Indians 


Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek,  Deo.  36, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1132;  Exec 
utive  order,  Jan.  30, 186^.  Land  all  allotted.  4,718  acres  to 
30  Indians. 


Executive  order,  Apr.  13, 1808. 

Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  Jan.  23, 1855,  vol.  13.  p.  037;  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Got.  31,  1W4.  7,219  aoes 
allotted  to  51  Indians;  the  residue,  65  acres,  onaUotted. 


Treaty  of  Medldne  Creek.  Deo.  36, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1133:  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  Jan.  30,  1867,  and  Sept.  6,  1873.  17,463 
acres  allotted  to  167  Indians.  Agreement  made  Nov.  21, 
1876,  ratified  bv  act  of  Feb.  30^  180(3, _vol.  27^  p.  4«4^  (For 
-    '  Loalrc 


textfl 


WJI.1, 900  HuuaaT report  1893,  p.  Jl8.)  The  rec^dne.  580  acres 
laid  out  as  an  addition  to  the  dty  of  Tacoma.  has  been  sold, 
^vlth  the  exception  of  39.70  acres  reserved  for  sdiool,  and 
10.43  acres  for  church  and  oemetary  purposes,  under  acts  of 
Mar.  3.  1803  (27  Stat.,  633,  June  f,  IW;  30  Stats..  63),  and 
act  of  June  31, 1906  (84  Stats.,  877). 
ExecutivB  order,  Feb.  10, 1889. 


1  Surveyed. 


Treaties  of  Olympia,  July  1. 1865.  and  Jan.  35, 1866,  voL  13, 
p.  971;  Executive  order,  Nov.  4, 1873.  Under  aota  of  Feb. 
8, 1887  (34  Stats.,  888),  and  Feb.  38, 1891  (36  Stats^  794).  600 
Indians  have  been  allotted  64,989.80  acres  and  456.66  have 
been  reserved  for  agency,  lighthouse,  and  other  purposes, 
leaving  unallotted  and  unreserved  168,653  aeres.  Act  Mar. 
4, 1911  (36  Stat.,  1545). 

Executive  order,  Sept.  33, 1866, 56,635-7-1909. 


Treaty  of  Point  No  Feint,  Jan.  36. 1855,  vol.  13,  p.  083;  Kx- 
eoutlve  order,  Feb.  35,  1874.  Allotted  in  treaty  reserve 
4,990  acres;  residue,  none.  (See  L.  B.,  895,  p.  368.)  Allot- 
ted in  Executive  order  addition,  known  as  the  Fisher  ad- 
dition, 814  acres;  residue,  none.  (L.  B.,  895,  p.  385.)  63 
allotments. 

Treaty  of  Point  EUIott,  Jan.  33, 1855,  vol.  13,  p.  927;  Exeoo- 
tive  order,  Deo.  23,  1873.  23,166  acres  aUotted  to  164  In- 
dians. 


Executive  order,  Jan.  18,  1881.  Agreement  made  Mar.  18^ 
1887,  ratified  by  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Jolv 
13,  1893,  vol.  37,  p.  139.  (For  text  see  Ann.  Aept^  im, 
p.  743.)  Joint  resolution  of  (Congress  of  June  19, 1900,  vol. 
h,  p.  744.  Under  act  of  May  »,  1906  (35  Stat.  L.,  458), 
approximately  638  Indians  have  been  allotted  65,114  aores. 
and  1,347.30  acres  set  aside  for  church,  school,  agaurT,  and 
town-site  purposes.  By  proclamation  of  Mav  22, 1909,  the 
President  opened  the  surplus  lands  to  settlement.  6,781 
acres  olassified  as  agricultural  land,  82,647 JO  acres  classi- 
fied as  timber  reserved  for  tribal  use. 

Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek,  Dec.  36. 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  U83;  land 
aU  aUotted,  1,494.16  acres,  to  33  Indiana. 


*  Outboondarlei  surveyed* 
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Tablb  6. — General  data  for  eath  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
oeeupymg  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  aiUhority  for 
its  aUiblishment,  to  June  SO,  1918— Cantmued. 


Name  efreeor  nation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted) 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorftles  relating  to 
reserves. 


WA8BIKOTOK— oootintied. 


Swinomish  (  Perrys  Island) ... . 

(Under  Tulalip  School.) 

Tribes:  Dwamlsh,  Etak- 

mar,    Lonunl,   Snohc^ 

mj^  Sukwamiah,  and 

Swiwamiah. 

YaUma. 

(Under  Yakima  School.) 
Tribes:  Klikitat,  Palocs. 
Topnisb,    Wasoo,   and 


Acra, 


1412,404 


Total 

inaconauf. 

Lae  Coort  Oreille 

(Under  Hayward  School.) 
Tribe:   Lae  Court  Oreille 
Band   of  Chippewa  ct 
LAke  Snperior. 

Lae  du  Flambean 

(Under  Lac  du  Flambeau 
School.) 
Tribe:  Lao  da  Flambeau 
Band  of  Cliippewa  of 
lAke  Superior. 

La  Polnte  (Bad  River) 

(Under  La  Pointe  Agency.) 
Tribe:   La  Polnte  Band 
of  Caiii>pewa  of  Lake 
Superior. 


1,609,040 


Pouwatomi 

(Under  (barter  School.) 

Bed  Cliff 

(Under  Red  Cliff  Agency.) 
Tribe:   La   Pointe  Band 
(Bniblo  ChieO  of  Chip- 
pewa of  Lake  Superior. 


(Under  Kesfaena  School.) 
Tribe:  Menominee. 
Oneida 

(Under  Oneida  School.) 
Tribe:  Oneida. 


Btoekbi  „^ 

(Under  Keshena  School.) 
Tribes:  Stockbridge  and 


Total 

1  Partly  surveyed. 


>540 


24,424 


14,000 


*  231, 680 


Ifil 


270,885 


Tnaty  of  Point  EllloU,  Jan.  22, 1856,  vol.  12,  p.  027;  Ezeou- 
tive  order.  Sept.  9. 1873.  Allotted,  7,350  acres  to  71  Indians; 
reserved  for  aehool,  80.80  acres. 


Treaty  of  Walla  Walla.  June  0. 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  051.  Agree- 
ment made  Jan.  13, 1885.  ranfled  by  Indian  appropriation 
act  approved  Mar.  8,  1803,  vol.  ^p.  031.  (For  texts  see 
Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  41,  p.  227:  see  also  Ann.  Rept., 
1803,  pp.  520-621,  and  S.  Ex.  Docs.  No.  21,  40th  Cong.,  1st 
seas.,  and  No«45,  50th  Caag^  1st  sess.)  Executive  order. 
Nov.  28,  1802.  Agreement,  Jan.  8,  1804,  ratified  by  act  of 
Aug.  15, 1804,  vol.  28,  p.  320.  200,407  acres  allotted  to  8,187 
Indians,  and  1,020.24  acres  reserved  for  agency,  ohurdi,  and 
sdiooTpurpoaes.    (See  letter  books  354^^]^.  410;  410^  p.  263, 


Aug.  15, 
Indians,! 

SulOOl  piuu«^R».      yk^vx?  «oi>tr«H   wvmja  aM/v,   u.  vav,   «au,  tj.  «UO, 

and87irp.243.)  Actof  Dec.  21. 1004  (33  Stats.,  505),  reoog- 
TijgJTtg  ftiAim  of  TptHjinff  to  203,837  acres  additional  land,  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  bona  fide  settlers  or  purdiasers,  acquired 
prior  to  Mar.  5,  10O4.  (See  80648, 1000.)  Act  Mar.  0,  1900 
(34  Stat.,  53),  and  act  May  0,  1010  (80  Stat.,  348),  under 
which  158,102  acres  were  allotted  to  1,360  chiUren.  (See 
020»-14.) 


Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1100;  lands  withdrawn  by 
General  Land  Office,  Nov.  23,  I860,  Apr.  4. 1865.  (See  re- 
port by  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mar.  1, 1873.)  Act  of  May 
»,  1872.  vol.  17.  p.  190.  68,511  acres  allotted  to  872  Indians. 
Act  of  Feb.  8,  ld03,  vol.  32,  p.  705.    (See  05027-1015.) 

Treaty  of  Sept.  80,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1100,  lands  selected  bv 
Indians.  (Bee  report  of  Supt.  Thompson,  Nov.  14,  1863, 
and  report  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  June  22, 1860.  De- 
partment order  of  June  26,  1866.  Act  of  May  20,  1872, 
vol.  17.  p.  100.  45,756  acres  allotted  to  600  Indians;  act  of 
Feb.  8,  1009  (82  Stats.,  705),  leavhig  unallotted  24,424 


Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1100.  368.01  acres  patented 
under  art.  10;  105.71  acres  flsmng  ground.  115,808  acres  al- 
lotted to  1,606  Indians.  (See  letter  to  Qeneral  Land  OiSce, 
Sept.  17,  1850.  and  letter  book  381,  p.  40.)  Acts  of  Feb. 
11,  1001  (81  Stats..  760),  Mar.  2,  1007  (34  Stats.,  1217).  and 
Aug.  1,  1014  (38  Stats.,  582-006),  leaving  unallotted  and 
unreserved  school  and  swamp  lands,  14,000  acres. 

Act  June  30,  1013  (38  Stats,  77-lQQ).  which  authorized  the 
purchase  of  land  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  for  $150,000. 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30,  1854.  vol.  10,  p.  1109;  Executive  order. 
¥eb .  21, 1850.  (See  Indian  Office  letters  of  Sept.  3, 1856,  and 
May  25,  1803,  and  General  Land  Office  letter  of  May  27, 
1863.  See  Executive  orders.  See  report  of  Supt.  Thranp- 
son.  May  7,  1863.  Lands  withdrawn  by  (leneral  Land 
OfBce  May  8  and  June  3,  1883.)  2,535.91  acres  aUotted 
to  35  Indians  under  treaty;  of  the  residue  11,500.90  acres 
were  allotted  to  100  Indians  under  Joint  resolution  of  Feb. 
20.  1805,  vol.  28,  p.  970,  and  40.10  acres  were  reserved  for 
school  purposes. 

Treaties  of  Oct.  18,  1848,  vol.  9,  p.  952;  of  May  12, 1854,  vol. 
10,  p.  1004,  Feb.  11, 1850,  vol.  11,  p.  079,  and  May  18, 1010 
(3&Btats^l2».153). 

Treaty  of  Feb.  3, 1838,  vol.  7,  p.  500.  05,426.13  acres  allotted 
to  1,502  Indians;  remainder,  84.08  acres,  reserved  for  school 
purposes.  0  double  allotments  canceled  containing  151 
acres  (see  5013-1012),  Trust  period  on  35  allotments  ex- 
tended 10  years;  Executive  order,  May  24, 1918. 

Treaties  of  Nov.  24. 1848,  vol.  9,  p.  130;  Feb.  5,  " 


\mo  \n  A^wv.  mra,  actio,   tw«.  v,  |#.  lov,    m.%>u.  w,  1850.  VOl.  11, 

p.  003,  and  of  Feb.  11,  1850,  vol.  11,  p.  079;  act  of  Feb.  0, 
1871,  vol.  10,  p.  404.  ( For  area,  see  act  of  June  22. 1874,  vol. 
18,  p.  174.)  107  Indians  allotted  8,020  acres.  Patents  in 
fee,  act  June  21,  1900  (34  Stats.,  382).  Act  of  Mar.  8, 1803 
(27  Stat.,  744). 


•Surveyed. 


*Outboundarie6  surveyed. 
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Table  6. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  idiooly  tiibet 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for 
its  establishment^  to  June  SO,  191^— Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 


WTOMIKO. 


WindBlver 

(Under  Shoshone  Sdiool.) 
Tribes:  Northern  Arapaho 
and  Eastern  Band  ct 
Shoshoni. 


Aerei, 
t»4,940 


Total. 


584.040 


Orandtotal 34,441.168 


Treaty  of  July  S,  1868,  toI.  15.  p.  678;  acts  of  Jane  22, 1874,  vol. 
18,  p.  166,  and  Deo.  15, 1874,  vol.  18,  p.  291;  Execative  order 
May  21,  1887.  Agreement  made  Apr.  21.  1806.  amended 
and  accepted  by  act  of  June  7, 1806  (vol.^,  p.  OS);  amend- 
ment accepted  oy  Indians  July  10,  1897.  (see  Land  DIt. 
letter  boof  359,  p.  468.)  Act  of  Mar.  3, 1006,  ratifying  and 
amending  agreement  with  Indians  of  Apr.  21,  1904.  (See 
vol.  33,  p.  1016.)  President's  proclamation  June  2,  19(ML 
opening  ceded  part  to  settlement.  It  contained  1.472.844.15 
acras.  (See  letter  book  866,  p.  157.)  Beserved  for  Mail 
C}amp,  120  acres;  reserved  for  Mail  Cainp  Park,  40  acres; 
reserved  for  bridge  purposes,  40  acres.  Sublect  to  dispori- 
tlon  under  Preadent's  proclamation,  1,433,633.60  acres. 
246,822  acres  were  allotted  to  2,401  Indians,  and  1,792.06 
acres  were  reserved  for  agency,  school,  churdi,  and  ceme- 
tery purposes,  under  acts  of  Feb.  &  1887  (24  Stats..  388), 
as  amended  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1801  (26  Stats.,  704).  and 
treaty  of  July  3.  1868  (15  Stats.,  673),  leaving  unaUotted 
and  unreserved  584,940  acres.  Act  of  Aug.  21«  1014  (80  BU  t. 
511),  mining,  oil,  and  gas  lands. 


» Partly  surveyed. 

Table  7. — Lands  set  apart  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  for  temporary  use  and 
occupancy  by  mission  organizations. 


States  and  reserva- 
tions. 


Orgonixation. 


Act  and  citation. 


Warrant 

for 
action. 


Acreage. 


Arisona: 

Pueblo  Bonito 

San  Xavler  (Papa- 

San  Jnan 


Truxton  Canon.. 
Western  Navi^o.. 
California: 

(3ampo 

FortBldweU...., 
Fort  Yuma 


Minnesota:  Leedi  Lake, 
Montana: 

Fort  Peck , 


Tongue  Biver. 


North    Dakota:    Fort 
Berthold. 

Booth  Dakota: 

Oieyenne  Biver. . . . 


PineBldge.. 


Bosebud 

Standing  Book.. 


Christian  Betormed  Church 

Franciscan  Fathers  of  Arizona. 


Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Presby- 
terian Caiurch  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Immanuel  Indian  Missionary  Council . . 

Presbytery  of  Northern  Arizona 


Catholic  Church « 

American  Missionary  Association 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

iChurcfa 


Policy.. 
...do... 

...do... 


Aug.  15.  1804  (28 


Bowstring  Indian  t 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions 

General  Conference  of  Mennonites  of 

North  America. 
American  Missionary  Association 


Kug.  15.  18 
Stat.  335). 


May   8,   1908  (35 
Stat.  558-560). 


Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 
Catholic  Indian  C!hurch 


Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Bosebud  Indian  Ometery 

Domestic  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churco 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 


June  1,  1910  (36 

SUt.  455). 
do 

May  28,  1906  (35 
Stat.  460). 


Feb.  14,  1913  (87 
Stat.  677). 


Total. 


..do... 
..do... 

..do... 
..do... 
..do... 


..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 


..do... 
..do... 


SGLOO 
.31 

laor 

2.00 

16a  00 

1.00 
SlOO 
1.00 

.50 

4a  00 

LOO 

ass 

7.24 
05.03 

4a  00 


&00 

saoo 


63L72 
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Table  8. — Patents  in  fee  issued  to  mission  organizations  during  fiscal  year  ended  June 

SO,  1918. 


states  and  reserva- 
Ucns. 

OrRanlsatfon. 

Act. 

Citation. 

Acreage. 

Uoatana:  BUkCkfeet... 
Nebraska:  Bantee 

North  Dakota:  Devils 

Lake. 
Sooth  Dakota:      • 
Crow  Creek 

Rosebad 

Board  of  Home  Missions  and 
Church   Extension   of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Domestic  and   Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mission  of  Sisters  of  Charity 
for  Montreal. 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  SUtes  of  America. 

Domestic  and  Foreisn  Mi». 
sionary  Society  of  the  Prot- 
estant Epiaoopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 
.,  ..do 

Mar.  1, 1000;  MAr. 
Mar.  8, 1000 

do 

do 

do 

do 

June  30, 1010 

Mar.3, 1000 

May  20, 1006;  Feb. 

14. 1013. 
Mar.  3. 1000 

35  Stat.  7S1,  814; 
34    Stat.    1015, 
1086. 

35  Stat.  814 

do.....*...... 

do 

do 

do 

36  Stat.  448 

35  Stat.  814 

35  Stat.  460,  461; 

37SUt.676,676. 

86  Stat.  814 

325.87 
20.00 

810 

16a  00 

60.00 

Bixwtcn 

480.50 
28120 

40.00 

f^tAndlngnncV. ,. 

do 

OOlSO 

WisooDsfai:    Menomi- 
nee. 

Bureau   of  Catholic   Indian 
Missions. 

2L00 

Total 

1,545.48 

. 

Tablb  9. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  diuring  fiscal 

year  ended  June  SO,  1918. 


States  and  superintendencics. 

Industry. 

Number 
cn.gaeed. 

Value  of 
products. 

ToUl,  1918...' 

25,433 
26,657 
26,056 
27,927 
22,068 
24,490 
22,564 
21.235 

81,090,360 

1,315,112 

1206  826 

1,177,600 

1,104,185 

1,316,206 

1,211,335 

847,456 

177,180 

131,374 

1917 

1916 

1815 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1900 

180O 

.„_____ 

Aritona.... ., 

8,620 

824,163 

Basket  making 

Camp  Verde 

58 

4 

648 

Woodcutting 

228 

Total 

02 

878 

Basket  making 

Colorado  River 

20 

75 

120 

500 

Beadwork .^.  . 

1,500 
15; 000 

Woodcutting.. 

Total 

?15 

17,000 

Basket  making 

Harasopai 

38 
12 

425 

Woodcutting.. 

144 

Total 

50 

500 

N 

Basket  making.. 

Kaibab 

20 

150 

....    .  . 

Blanket  weaving 

Lenpp 

365 
100 

20,000 

Others 

4,500 

465 

24,600 

Basket  making 

Moqul 

75 
250 
25 
30 
2,125 

1,200 
21.000 

Blanket  weaving 

Pottery 

500 

Woodcutting 

702 

Othera 

72,448 

Total 

2,505 

05,035 

U  -  ■ '    ■  ■'■■J 
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Table  9. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  SO,  197^-~Gontinaed. 


States  and  superlntendencies. 


Industry. 


Number 
enxaged. 


Valneof 
product!. 


Arlsona— Continued. 
Navajo* 


Total. 
Plma« 


Total. 
SaltBlver.. 


Total...... 

San  Carlos. 


Total. 
flanXaTlor. 


Total 

TraxtOD  Canon., 


Total 

Wsstvn  Navajo. 


Total. 

Calltonla. 

Bishop 


Total... 

i>te« 

Fort  BIdwell. 


Total. 
Fort  Yuma.. 

Total.. 
Qreenvilla... 


Total.... 
Hoopa  Valley. 


Total. 


Blanket  weaving. 
Woodcutting. 


Basket  making.. 

Pottery 

Woodcutting.... 


Basket  making.. 

Pottery 

Woodcutting.... 


Basket  making.. 

Beadwork 

Woodcutting.... 


Basket  making.. 
Woodcutting.... 
Others 


Basket  making.. 
Woodcutting.... 
Others 


Basket  mal 
Blanket 
Woodcutting 
Others. 


Basket  making.. 
Woodcutting.... 


Basket  making.. 


do 

Beadwork 

Woodcutting.. 
Others 


Beadwork.... 

Pottery 

Woodcutting.. 


Basket  making.. 

Fishing 

Woodcutting.... 
Others 


Basket  making.. 

Fishing 

Woodcutting.... 
Others 


>  1017  report. 


a  1016  report. 


350 
70 


3» 


1,060 

aoo 

450 


t.7Q0 


48 
8 

lao 


176 


900 
50 
200 


450 


750 
400 
50 


1,200 

~lo 

30 
108 


163 


70 

1,050 

42 

133 


1,303 
1,004 


•25 
26 


60 


100 
50 

150 
30 


830 


16 

6 

100 


121 


112 


75 
100 
40 
10 


235 


•Estimated. 
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$50,000 
7,000 


57,000 


10,500 

S50 

7,600 


18,350 


76 

7,aoo 


8,100 


800 

150 

14,000 


14,050 


15,000 

45,000 

1,600 


61,600 

18,000 
13,400 


6,700 


*363 

» 15.750 

<M5 

U,875 


18,538 
57,637 


125 

3,000 


3,125 


150 


16,660 


1,000 
1,000 
5,000 


7,000 


300 
300 

4,800 
8,000 


13,300 


1,000 
500 

2,000 
5,000 


8,500 
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Tablb  9. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  SO,  i9i^— Continued. 


States  and  superintendendes. 


Industry. 


Number 
engaged. 


Value  of 
products. 


CUiforaia-Gontinaed. 


Total. 


Pala.. 


Total. 
Soboba 


Total. 
Tale  River. 


Total. 


Idaho. 


Ooeord'Alene. 


Total. 
FortHaU... 


TMal... 
FortLapwai. 


Sac  and  Fox 

PotawatooDi. 


Qrand  Portage* 


Total.. 


Basket  making.. 
Woodcutting.... 
Others 


Basket  making.. 

Lace  making 

Pottery 

Woodcutting.... 
Others 


Total., 

NettLake 

Piptatone  (Biich  Cooley) . 


Basket  making.. 
Lace  making.... 
Woodcutting.... 


Basket  making. . 
Woodcutting.... 


Beadwork...^... 
Woodcuttlng.\.. 
Others 


Basket  making. . 

Beadwork 

Others 


Woodcutting. 


Beadwork. 
Others 


Others. 


Basket  making.. 

Beadwork 

Fishing 

Woodcutting.... 
Others 


Fishing 

Woodcutting.. 
Others 


Beadwork 

Lace  making.. 

Fishing :. 

Woodcutting. . 
Others 


Others. 
Others. 
'1917  report. 


45 


70 


44 

256 


40 


20 
45 
150 


215 


480 


35 
25 
110 

75 


3,721 


104 


100 
25 

400 

60 

1,800 


2,375 


112 


1172 

1,248 

150 


1,570 


1,930 

363 

30 

450 

U 


2,T85 


600 
1,620 
1,525 


8,645 


192 
720 


913 

29,750 


200 
10,000 
5,100 


15,300 


200 

600 

13,500 


14,300 


150 
1,760 


260 
1,500 


3,000 
15,200 


300 

300 

8,000 

2,000 

9,600 

83,266 


6,000 

116 

4^000 


10,116 


1,800 

400 

7,500 

8,000 

21,500 


84,200 


3,850 


2,000 
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Table  9. — Indians  enffoged  in  XTuhutriei  other  than  farming  and  9toek  raiting  during  JUeal 
year  ended  June  SO,  1918-— ContmyxeA. 


1 
states  aDd  superinteDdoDcles. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

MlniMBOt^-CoDtiiiued. 

Red  Lake                            .      ..    

Beadwork 

130 
275 
00 

11,200 
0.000 

Flfihlng    

Woodcutting.  - .  - .  r  r  T .  T  r  -,  -  - 

4;aoo 

Total 

465 

14,800 

Basket  makin? 

White  Earth 

50 
100 
10 

aoo 

200 

100 

Beadwork..'. 

3,000 
200 

I/AC6 making t  ...t-- 

Fishing T 

5,000 

Woodcutting. -,  -  -  - 

10,000 

Total 

660 

18^300 

Montana r .  . . . .  t  , . .  t  . . .  -  -  -  t  t  ,  - 

425 

35^045 

Woodcnttlnir .--.--- 

Blackfeet 

25 

6,000 

Others 

Crow 

2 

1.200 

Beadwork 

Flathead 

50 
4 

15 
4 

^22 
600 

Fishing  ,.T 

Woodcutting 

5.000 

Others 

2!  250 

Total 

73 

10,860 

Woodcutting 

Fat  Belknap 

30 
20 

2,100 

1,500 

Others 

Total 

50 

3,600 

Beadwork 

FfftPeok 

35 
45 
65 

375 

Woodcuttlnff 

1,700 

Others 

10,000 

Total 

145 

12,075 

Beadwork 

Tflnme  River 

100 
30 

400 

Woodcutting 

fiOO 

Total 

130 

i,aao 

Others  

NehmiikA-  Omaha 

12 

9,  on 

Nevada 

39S 

10,409 

Woodcutting. . . 

F<irt  MoDermltt 

25 
31 

1.125 

Others    

365 

Total 

56 

1,490 

Woodcuttinc 

Moapa  River 

9 

39 

Basket  making 

Nevada 

30 

30 
50 

4 

400 

Beadwork 

250 

Fishing  .......^--T.. 

2.500 

Others 

12:500 

Total 

114 

6,650 

Walker  River RMir«f  Tnnkin^  .  _ .  . . 

100 
50 
50 
6 

1,110 

Beadwork 

105 

Fishing 

1.600 

Woodcuttlnf .  ^.  -r  ^ ...... . 

400 

ToUl 

206 

3,215 

Basket  making...^ 

Western  Shoshone , 

10 
4,630 

75 

New  Mexico 

246,290 

Basket  making 

JlcariUa 

50 
40 
8 
1"^ 

750 

Beadwork..... 

*50 

Woodcutting 

400 

Others 

2,100 

Total 

114 

a.aOO 

L  Estimate^. 
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T  A  OLE  9.  —Indians^ngaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stods  raising  during  fieeal 
year  ended  June  SO,  iPl^— Oontinued. 


states  and  snperlntendendes. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

New  M«xioo-Contlnued. 

Baifket  making 

46 
35 
M 
25 

500 

Beadwork 

Woodeiittlnff 

1,400 
150 

otSSs:..!:::::;;;:;::::: 

Total , 

155 

3,060 

Blanket  weaving 

PaaUo  Bonlto 

>  1,000 
50 
65 

50,000 
12,000 
4;360 

Woodcuttlmr. .  .T 

Otben 

Total 

1,115 

66,860 

TtftifV^t  niftk*ng  .    ...... 

Pueblo  day  schools .  .*. , 

4 
00 

1 
820 
22 
84 

126 

Readwork * 

^Rlftnkf^t  weaving 

600 

50 

Pottery T 

8,680 
1,740 

Woodcntting 

Others 

6,785 

Total /. 

091 

17,060 

Basket  making 

San  JoaD 

25 
2,000 

250 

Blanket  weaving 

150,000 

Total 

2,025 

150,250 

Bead  work .' 

Ziinl .' 

50 
150 
30 

400 

Pottery         

750 

. 

Woodcutting 

4,000 

ToUl 

230 

5,150 

n^HJioma 

374 

10,910 

.  ...  ......  .. 

Beadwork 

Cantonment 

200 

(i) 

Woodcutting 

Kiowa 

30 

4 

3,500 
2,160 

Othera 

Total 

34 

5,660 

Beadwork 

Segar 

140 
526 

5,260 
15,175 

^     .■•••>■■■.  .....*... ■ 

Basket  making 

inaiiuitb* 

200 
10 

1,000 
2;iS0 

Woodcutting 

Total 

210 

8,150 

Rfi5(iret  making. ....... 

Sllatz 

12 

4 
25 

250 

Woodcutting,  r. 

300 

Others 

1,800 

Total 

41 

2,360 

Beadwork 

nmatflla...., *     

75 
25 

1,875 
2:100 

Woodcutting 

Total 

100 

3,975 

Beadwork 

50 
50 
75 

500 

Woodcutting 

1,000 

Othera 

Total 

175 

5,700 

Soalh  Dakota 

406 

7,678 

Beadwoik 

Grow  Creek. 

60 

250 

Beadwork 

Flandrean 

5 

150 

Lower  Brule 

Beadwork 

35 
2 

75 

50 

Total 

37 

125 

Estimated. 


I  Ilk  n  own 


1917  reporu 
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Table  9 .  ^Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during  Jiscai 
year  ended  Juru  SO,  1918 — ^Continued. 


states  and  superintendencies. 

Indostry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
produeta. 

PlneRidga 

Beadwork 

W 
44 

12,981 
3,1M 

Woodcutting 

Total 

aoi 

5,065 

YanWop . . . ,  

Others 

3 
130 

2,068 

8,715 

TTlah 

Basket  niakiiiff 

Qoahute 

32 
32 

^75 

Beadwork..... 

UOO 

Total 

64 

175 

M|fTW<tff ' . , 

"Rfisket  making 

16 
36 

>120 

Woodcutting.r. 

«2,720 

Total 

42 

2,840 

TTintah  and  Omay 

Basket  making 

7 
26 

200 

Beadwork.. .r. 

500 

Total 

38 
1,847 

700 

Washington 

99,783 

ColyiUa 

Ba.*fket  making 

56 

72 
28 
10 

780 

Beadwork..... 

bS& 

Woodwitting 

Others 7. 

IS^MO 

Total 

165 

22,834 

RftAYret  muk-lng,  -........-, 

Ooihnian 

67 
13 
5 

890 

Fishing r. 

300 

Othen. 

160 

Total 

75 

1,340 

Ba<tket  making 

NaabBay 

135 
61 
64 

•5,070 
> 2,500 
»4,875 

Fishing 

Others. 

Total 

260 

11,945 

Woodcutting 

gpokant     „,,,-.-..., 

25 
3 

2.400 

Others 

i:S 

Total •. 

28 

3.600 

Basket  making 

Taliolah' 

74 
90 
13 
22 

2,500 
13.508 

Ftsh<ng 

WoodwiU^ng 

'S 

Others T 

675 

Total 

199 

16,031 

Basket  making 

Tnlallp 

20 
54 
31 
45 

140 

pishing 

16,868 

Woodoitting 

17,106 
1,980 

Otliers 

Total 

160 

35,608 

Basket  making 

Yakima 

60 
300 
100 

20 

400 

Beadwork 

1,600 
1,000 
4,600 

Fishing 

Woodcuttlntf 

Total 

47Q 

7,600 

1 1917  report. 


s  Partially  reported. 
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Table  d.— Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  50^  1918--Contiuued. 


ScatM  and  supcrlntendendes. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Valoaof 
products. 

Wlsoonrfn. 

» 

2,867 

•78,716 

OnndRapldB^ 

Basket  making 

25 
10 
10 
85 
300 

660 

Beadwork 7 

40 

Fishing... 

Woodcutting 

660 

1.400 

Othier8....7r 

3,000 

TOUI y 

880 

4,740 

Beadwork 

50 
450 

26 
480 

600 

700 

Woodcutting 

l^SSi 

Otben : 

Total r, 

1,006 

4,880 

iCedima t 

Basket  making 

5 

10 

200 

1 
210 

50 

Beadwork 

200 

Fishing 

Woodcutting 

'•S8 

Others 

7,400 

Total 

426 

9,660 

Ij^ ^jn  F^aipbeau ..r.,. -, 

Basket  making 

150 
800 
800 
25 
>50 

1,500 

Beadwork 

1,090 
6,000 
8;876 

Fishing 

* 

Woodcuttlnff    

Others... .7? 

• 

Total 

826 

20,806 

LaPolnta 

Basket  making 

6 
12 
5 
8 
10 

175 

Beadwork 

400 

Fishing  ........*......... -r 

7.000 

Woodoittlng 

4  800 

Others 

Total. X  .......x.x. 

41 

12,876 

Basket  making 

Oneida  

50 
75 
3 

(*) 

Lace  making. T. ........... 

(4) 

Others 

Total 

128 

8,000 

Lace  making 

BadC^lfl 

2 

20 
10 
20 

26 

Fishing 

Woodcutting 

8,000 
200 

Others 

Total       

52 

70 

18,226 
8;7W 

Wyomiiig 

BboBbone 

Beadwork 

10 
10 
50 

(*) 

Woodcutting 

700 

Others 

8,093 

UKCAi'ITULATION. 


Total. 


Grand  total., 


Basket  making.... 

Beadwork 

Blanket  weaving.. 

Fishing , 

Lace  making 

Pottery 

Woodcutting 

Others , 

I 


3,971 
2,717 
4,916 
2,624 
168 
1,212 
3,001 
6,734 


864,940 
36,656 

306,800 
88,641 
6,606 
11,886 

271,154 

256,886 


25,433        1«  030,860 


11917  report. 


s  Families. 


'  Unknown. 


« Mot  reported. 
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Table  13. — Employment  of  Indiam  during  fi$cal  year  ended  June  30, 1918. 


Total  employed. 

Indian  servioe. 

Employed  by  private  parties. 

SUt«s  and  superinten- 
dendet. 

Resularem- 
ployeeB. 

Irregular  enic 
ployeee. 

Adults. 

Minors  or  out- 
ing pupils. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Numr 
ber. 

Earn, 
inga. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Total,  1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

•    1912 

1911 

1900 

27,032 
24,932 
25,948 
25,681 
23,440 
22,793 
22,424 
11781 
2,901 

83,199,860 
2,606,967 

2^,403 
2,065,124 
1,940,414 
1,861,630 
963,573 

2,870 
2  137 
2,115 
2,533 
2,319 
2271 
2,510 
1,995 
2,094 

11, 003,81011,947 
979,78812,321 
922,73014,587 
940,01313,908 
810,95013,218 
702,26412,290 
732,52612,420 
687,039;  6,582 
749,148;    (•) 

$409,030 

414,422 
605,492 
414,700 
432,470 

10,220 

6,992 
6899 
5,6S3 
5;  585 
5,113 

81,030,002 

828,218 
089,517 
778,117 
673,280 
601,072 
177,100 

2,486 

2,647 
2,375 

1166,896 
158.360 
146,168 
121686 
121,444 
110,087 

^r 

27.256 

ArUona 

5,943 

680,734 

328 

]34,186|  2,688 

84,163 

2,304 

411,607 

623 

60,888 

CampV«rde 

Colorado  Riyer  . 

144 

178 

1,001 

33 

76 
135 
217 

76 
292 
266 
789 

91 

4U9 

780 

1,115 

34 
237 

8,570 

28,960 
81,352 

1;S 

5,526 

3,197 
11751 
11281 
38;  654 
24,112 
56,158 

5226 
36,171 
58  030 
256  368 

2,301 
29;  405 

464,335 

4 

20 

35 

7 

1 

2 

21 

30 

60 

24 

32 

10 

11 

30 

12 

5 

22 

108 

1,660 
18.610 

140 
118 

27,430 
60:i80 

40 

7,002 
10,080 

Fort  Apache 

FortMojave 

Havasupal 

14  988      flOAl 

8,720 
3001 
225 

5,652 
10,099 
24,288 

8^909 
it;  398 

^089 

8,660 

722 
6,910 

36,784 

26 

3,744 

20 
101 
125 
40 
•81 
100 
•482 
81 
23 
600 
43 
29 
57 

413 

171 

1,205 

8,374 

1  182 

•6: 080 

'847 

« 24,510 

1,137 

311 

21,847 

3,100 

1,579 

i:408 

38,931 

55 

30 
26 

5,065 

1407 

280 

Kaibab 

2 
46 

300 

Leapp 

2,575 

MoqtS:....: ; : 

Navajo 

(•) 

(•) 

•161 

142 

«135 

>  9,280 

Phnffi; 

14.350 

^ma 

«120 

«5;250 

«8,000 

Rice  Station 

Salt  River 

453 

244 

1,000 

.29,200 
21: 596 
241,600 

12 

3,000 

^an  Carlos 

SanXavler 

00 

7,000 

Tnixton  Canon 

Western  Navajo 

OalKnmla       ........ 

119 
2,254 

19,660 
824,824 

88 
796 

2,0S7 
58,790 

Btehop 

Gampo 

36 

47 

52 

279 

540 

607 

440 

311 

260 

29 

650 

311 

99 

104 

6,470 

4  475 

1,650 

7284 

04,000 

129,000 

40,292 

43,375 

4168( 

2,179 

34,020 

05,563 

5,397 

8,411 

4 
8 

1,245 
1,500 

7 

2,725 

25 

2,600 

44 

62 
260 
359 
410 
262 
296 
230 

2,976 

1660 

4,500 

48,900 

103,560 

24,000 

40,321 

35,028 

SSr.:/.""":'.".". 

Fort  Bidwell  . 

3 
17 

2 
25 
11 
11 

4 

9 
17 

2 

10 

1,452 
4,660 
1320 
8;  949 
8;  018 
3,082 
1584 
4,604 
<930 
.640 

4,080 

26 
144 

25 

128 

2 

16 

25 

1,332 
9,600 
3  130 

Fort  Yoma 

20 
70 
25 

1,000 

21,000 

QreenviUe 

SSff^*^^^ 

2,600 

pSta.::::::::::::::: 

6 

2,220 

Round  Valley 

flhfrmftn  Tn«titiite . . 

041 

8 

29,416 

Boboba 

13 
27 

91 

1,168 
'257 

4,181 

278 
70 

8 

4,600 
160 

100 

Tule  River 

Colorado 

Southern  Ute 

100 

4 

186 
.  371 

7,081 
1,880 

3,300 

44,005 

0 
4 

2,700 
1,380 

91 

4,181 

3 

160 

UteUoontain... 

Fi<?rlda:  flfPii'^ni^. , 

186 
40 

8,800 
14,000 

r4ahA. ,.. 

58 

19,660 

264 

11,115 

Coeur  d'Alene. 

71 
202 

8 

33 

110 

21,910 
17875 
4:880 

5,068 

14,612 

18 

1 

10 
20 

7,460 
7,210 
4:880 

5,860 

11,899 

4 
200 

460 
10,066 

49 

14,000 

FbrtHaU 

l^Lapwal 

Iowa:  SaoandFox 

9 

178 

81 

2. 485 

Ha>^«n  Tnftttnte. . 

90 
18 
2 

000 

0 
9 
2 

6,020 

81 

2,485 

KiokapoQ 

9 

178 

•••••••• 

I  Included  with  adults  by  private  parties. 
•NodaUobtainabla. 


*  1917  report. 
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Tabub  IZ.—Employment  of  Indians  during  figeal  year  ended  June  SO,  797^— Oontdnued. 


....     .J. 

Indians  employed  by  United 

Employed  by  private  pertlea. 

States  and  snperlnten- 
dtDdfli. 

Regular  em- 
ployees. 

Irregular  em- 
ployees. 

Adults. 

Hinors  or  out- 
ing pupils. 

Num. 
ber. 

Bam- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ingB. 

Num- 
btf. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Numr 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

I'l^Wgup 

14 

16,414 

14 

16,414 

HacUose 

1 
13 

1,068 

674 
6,840 

131,614 

13 
US 

»674 
6,840 

67,203 

Mount  Pleasant 

lilniiMMtA           .... 

014 

333,331 

269 

340,540 

7 

8350 

Can  Lake. 

22 
0 
12 

217 
178 

4ft 
290 

26 
.280 

1,082 

2,416 
4,600 
1440 
31,163 
10,020 
8,060 

6 
9 
»8 
83 
8 
10 

2,245 
4,600 

<060 
12,422 
2,110 
6,700 
15,831 
6460 
17,065 

71,170 

16 

171 

Fond  du  Lac 

Grand  Portage 

»9 
40 
70 
9 

223 
16 

226 

1,434 

1489 
1,541 

1,000 

11838 

300 

6,076 

68,246 

T,.««chTiike... 

188 
100 
20 
11 

17,200 

16800 

1,600 

4,940 

........ 

NettLake 

Hpestone 

7 

350 

Red  Lake 

32,6001       46 
6,760        10 

Vermillion  Lake 

White  Earth 

24,041 
337,084 

43 
184 

W^ntana    .............. 

374 

197,668 

Blackfeet 

106 
407 
207 
604 

iia 

74 
424 

84 

113,860, 
27,724 
63,601 
33,812 
40,240 

34 

40 
37 
10 
as 

17,728 
16,751 
6  814 

7;e28 

11,600 

231 

11,418 

21,790 

42 
3i7 

30 
546 

25 

15 

400 

4 

14,861 

287 

26,184 

2,250 

1,027 

12,604 

278 

120 

81,280 

Crow 

ina*»««id. 

140 

67,400 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

50 
56 

35,390 
23,598 

Rocky  Boy's  Agency 
Tongue  BiYcr 

30,638        40 

Mahraakas 

34 

8,470 

Goaoa. 

11 

4 
00 

1,008 

6,600        11 
1.860>          4 

5,600 
1,860 
14,340 

16,415 

<^maha.. ............ 

Winnebago «... 

23,088 
108,311 

481 

43 

4 
412 

278 
8,876 

34 
553 

«8,470 
72,320 

Nevada 

90 

5,70J 

Carson 

146 

103 

,   188 

•     30 

10 

224 

208 

1,836 

12,060!        10 
20,090'         3 
33628|         6 
4,062          3 
4422          0 
1L770|         4 
7.429          8 

5,680 
030 
1,127 
552 
3,702 
1,740 
2,684 

73,318 

46 

1,600 

90 

5,700 

FaUon 

100 
165 
36 

'  28,i66 

32,300 
3,500 

FortMcPermitt.... 

17 

201 

Hoapa  River 

Nevato...!:.: 

1 

58 
290 

788 

720 
1,610 

4:745 

17,780 

Walker  River 

1«^ 

8,420 

Western  Shoshone. . 

NawMazioo. 

106,730 

232 

530 

03,806 

277 

10.834 

nSar?"^::::::: 

146 
426 
280 
16 
346 
250 
186 
180 

20 

367 
1,708 

0,414 
32.085 

12 

fi7 

5,220 
13,201 
10,605 

5,840 
12,226 
13,836 

7,160 

51740 

27 
262 
217 

790 
7,514 
1,860 

106 

3,404 

116 

33 

12,130 

2,687 

Hescalero 

15,102|        28 
6,340        16 
86,047        37 
24  062^        M 

2 

00 

PoSbk)  Bonlto 

Pueblo  day  schools. . 
flan  Juan. 

39 
64 
63 
186 

29 

40 
1,063 

1,145 

2,226 

317 

3,947 

203 

2,576 
14,616 

248 
100 

7i,28i 
5,600 

22 
80 
117 

i,386 
3,000 
3;  966 

gantaFe.  >.. 

10,442 
li;7»7 

203 

68,086 
68,285 

i1 

Zuni 

43 

2,110 

N#w  York:  New  York 
Agwwy. ...   .        ..   ,. 

North  Carolina:  Chero- 
kaa. 

13 
126 

5,780 
63,329 

304 

f0,300 

Nort^  Dakota. 

9 

350 

FortBerthoid 

76 
33 
1,660 
117 
13 

10,768 

10,300 

36,830 

7369 

2.019 

22 
21 
64 
15 

4 

9,318 

Fa 

1,450 

209 

11,206 

1,089 

FortTottffli 

10,040        12 
25,722   1.496 
5,680'       102 

Standing  Rook> 

Tnrtle  dtoontafai.. . . 

Wahpetan 

Q.SlBid 

350 

•^      i           I 

» 1917  report. 
'Estimated 


'Does  not  include  Saniee  now  under  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 
-Includes  27  in  Army 
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Table  13. — Employment  oj  Indians  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  19J8 — Continaed. 


Total  employed. 

Indians  employed  by  United 
Indiao  service. 

Employed  by  private  partiM. 

States  and  superinten- 

Regular  em- 
ployees. 

Irregular  em- 
ployees. 

Adults. 

Minors  or  out- 
ing pupils. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

E^acn- 
Ings. 

Numr 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num. 
ber. 

Earn, 
tags. 

niriahoma. ...,,.,..,  r . . 

7W 

1203,660 

316 

8190,431 

388 

86,182 

32 

86,200 

61 

$1,337 

Cantonment  •     .... 

02 

44 

332 

4 

02 
60 
17 

2 

7 
14 

6 
60 

8 
14 

0,180 

0,067 
16,199 

800 
80,600 
28  128 

M'JS 
1,260 

3630 

3,920 
7663 
4,080 
7,180 

12 

32 
10 

4 

82 
68 
17 

2 

7 
14 

6 
16 

8 
14 

4.W 

0,800 
11,160 

860 
80,600 
26,061 
14,140 
12G0 
8680 
6,820 
3020 
6820 
4,060 
7;  180 

21 

12 
263 

604 

167 
2,302 

20 

4,000 

Cheyenne  and  Ara* 
naho     

Qlllooco 

61 

1,787 

Choctaw-Chicka- 
saw Sanatorium. . 

FWe  Civilised  TrflMM 

Elowa 

16 

1,077 

Osace 

Otoe         ..  . 

Pawnee 

Ponoa. 

Sao  and  Fox.  .  .. 

Seger 

31 

634 

.    3 

1,200 

Seneca 

Shawnee    

" 

... 

Total 

720 

190,617 

206 

178,816 

332 

4,764 

32 

6,200 

61 

1,737 

FIveCiylliEedTribes 
Sohools 

76 

13,033 

20 

11,616 

66 

1,418 

Armstrong 
Academy..!.. 

Bloomffeld 
Academy 

Cherokee  Train- 
ing.   

Euiisuia  Board- 
ing  

10 
2 

36 

1 
10 

10 

1 

6 

320 

3,407 

701 

1,808 

310 
1,135 

14 

3,417 

640 

1,823 

44,023 

3 

1 

2 

1 
1 

3,812 

676 

879 

310 
000 

7 

1 
33 

186 
125 
717 

Jones  Academy. 
ICekusnkey 

Nuyaka'^oiiidl' 
ijw    

0 
2 

4 

235 
14 
142 

-    6 

1 

6 

89 

3,376 

640 

1,823 

36,00^ 

Tnskahoma' 
Academy 

Whee  i  0  ok 
Academy 

Oregon 

. 

.-/... 

240 

8,028 

i^U^mathi 

160 
20 
6 
44 
90 

404 

2,866 

11,683 
11,103 

8,208 
10,130 

30,239 

272,^ 

I 

9 
387 

4,610 
13^486 

146 

2 

4,060 
576 

bS™.    

SileU 

Htnatilla, 

34 

60 

0 
1,628 

2,531 
'832 

4 

62,668 

WarmSprhigi 

Pennsylvania:  Carlisle 

476 

1 

34,  no 

160 

South  Dakota. 

000 

83,200 

Cheyenne  Riw 

Crow  Greek      .  . 

618 

211 

31 

83 

27 

1,007 

18 

731 

31 

2 

16 

670 

90,474 
17^610 
8,048 
9,603 

103',661 

4307 

74,868 

12880 

1.000 

7,780 

87,081 

48 
27 
16 
15 

8 
100 

8 
80 
20 

3 

3 

17,068 

16,133 

6001 

6804 

2^640 

38,848 

Y,160 

28,676 

11;  787 

1,000 

7;  610 

0.422 

572 

184 
14 
67 
10 

332 
10 

318 
U 

12,48« 

007 
2,100 

284 
6,413 

147 
26,888 

662 

Flandraaa 

1 

160 

X4PWW  Brule 

1 

600 

Sm.^?r!.::;;:*; 

Pine  Ridge. 

665 

68,400 

RanidCHFv 

RoSSud  .::::;::;; 

338 

24,300 

Sissettm. 

t^pHngfleid 

vvSton*    .!!.!'.!" 

190 

160 
6,100 

Utah 

34fl 

72,400 

*Qo8hute        

341 

75 
160 

71,811 
3,324 
12,706 

1 
2 
26 

604 
324 

8,604 

40 
26 
134 

600 

4,202 

300 

3,400 

Shivwtts 

Uhitah  and  Ouray. . 

UOi;  report. 

•Indudes  Sftntee,  formerly  listed  in  Nebraska. 
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Table  H.^Emphyment  o/Jniiant  during  fifcal  year  tndsd  Jum  SO,  191^— Continued. 


Totel( 

■.mrLlAWMjl 

^-^issssys^'""- 

BmplQfid  by  pri^ata  partlaa. 

StBtm  md  superiiiten- 
dflndM. 

unplojed. 

Bernlar  em- 
pioyeefc 

Imfalarem- 
pfoyeei. 

Adolti. 

Miaon  or  eat- 
ing papUa. 

Num- 
ber. 

Barn, 
ingi. 

Nmn- 
bcr. 

Eam- 

Nam- 
bcr. 

Barn. 
L119. 

Nam. 
bcr. 

Eani- 

Num- 
ber. 

Fam- 
toss. 

Wsj^ifngt^,, 

1,!S2 

3146,687 

103 

943,929 

361 

310,168 

878 

192,590 

fWTfite.      , 

276 
679 
22 
36 
28 
196 
96 

1,498 

42,758 
54,528 
^7M 
2^428 
2564 
2<685 
^014 

191,964 

21 

U 
7 
8 

•  8 
20 
27 

108 

11,227 
44,848 

329 

1 

IS 
28 

168 
666 

26 
666 

24, 4X 
49,450 

r»rti<y*»n     

NtahBay 

ftpf^kwM.     '. 

1^nl«tT 

20 
166 

321: 
18,400 

T>imfp       

9 
69 

229 

1,670 
i;787 

6^436 

yKS!^""  ;;  ;; 

1,096 

139,725 

66 

•960 

■"■* •••••••••■  ■ 

HaTwird 

464 

70 
141 

32 
513 

14 
232 

23 

570 

30,480 
13,360 
10  660 

2,970 
^188 

6^373 
62,945 

CO,  719 

17 
33 
14 

\ 

16 
29 

9,480 
11,7«7 

1,620 
8,036 
5,373 
^820 
2,702 

10,344 

40 
46 
127 

1,500 
1493 
21714 

867 

18,900 

40 

600 

K^itmm            ,,.. 

LiKdn  F.ainbMU«x. 



T4ffm  ^ ........ 

30 
500 

1,350 
60,000 

...... 

LaPointe 

6 

153 

OnaidA. 

RedCUff. 

i »o 

U8 

50,475 

26 

350 

Tonmh .,,,...... 

7 
£41 

277 
50,375 

WyominK:  Shoshone.... 
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Tablb  IS.^Loeationf  capadby,  enrollment,  and  attendance^  etc,,  of  schools  during  fiscal 

year  ended  June  30,  1918. 


sohools. 

^r- 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  or  school. 

Grand  total 

88,828 

83,980 

29,064 

23,822 

AiUooa 

5,633 

5,388 

4,904 

4,286 

Ounp  Verd3  superintendency. . . 

ao 

67 

62 

42 

'^mpVflrdft 

90 
80 

21 
36 

19 
33 

16 
26 

Day. 
Do. 

Clarisdale 

Colorado  RlTer 

80 

84 

79 

76 

Fort  Apaehe  superintendency . . . 

372 

426 

407 

872 

FortApadM 

200 
42 
50 
40 
20 

20 

267 
88 
88 
41 
21 

21 

267 
38 
81 
39 
21 

21 

241 
84 
28 
85 

17 

17 

Do. 

ctoon..T.™.....:.:::::::: 

Do. 

abecue 

East  Fork 

Do! 

abecue 

lOssianday;  Evaagelieal  La- 
theraa. 
Do. 

East  Fork 

Fort  Mohave 

200 
85 
22 

155 
84 
22 

134 
29 
18 

117 
26 
14 

NonrfMwrvatifln  boarding. 

HaTasupal 

Day. 
Do. 

Kalbahf?;...  *  ; 

ii----. ...... 

Laupp  superintendency 

188 

112 

109 

104 

Loapp 

163 
20 

103 
9 

100 
9 

05 
9 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  boarding;  Evaogalieai 

ToidSii::::;;:;;::;:;;;;;;: 

Lutheran. 

Moqni  luperlntendency 

499 

437 

419 

278 

Moquii 

125 
50 
72 
80 

100 
72 

^ImopovT.,.. 

89 
187 

71 
124 

66 

39 
129 

70 
115 

66 

18 
89 
49 
74 
48 

Day. 
Do. 

Hotevfil^-fiicabi 

oraiu :; 

Da 

Poiaoca. 

Do. 

Second  Mesa 

Da 

NtTaJosuperintendency  > 

1,076 

1,086 

971 

886 

Navajo 

850 
166 
250 
25 
60 
35 
40 

150 

302 
105 
215 
80 
27 
47 
70 

200 

268 
162 
196 
27 
22 
42 
60 

186 

257 
142 
188 
16 
18 
38 
68 

109 

Reservation  boarding. 

Chin  Lee 

Do. 

Ttfhatchi 

Da 

Cornfields 

^^Da 

LuWChuki 

Oanado ..::       I 

Rehoboth 

Mission    Kmnling;'   Christina 

8t.MichaePs 

Reformed. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Phoeoix.... ..••«•.. 

700 

— , 

780 

714 

650 

834 

876 

802 

688 

Pima 

218 
36 
40 
40 
40 
80 
40 
40 
40 
40 
35 

235 

289 
40 
60 
19 
20 
28 
32 
28 
16 
85 
19 

290 

257 
37 
51 
16 
19 
28 
31 
27 
16 
29 
16 

280 

223 
25 
86 
10 
6 
15 
27 
25 
9 
25 
10 

278 

Reservation  boarding. 

Blaekwrater ;...I^. 

"^V 

OasaBlanca 

ChiuChuischu 

Do. 

CocUebor 

Do. 

OilaBend .• 

Da 

OllaCro^ng 

Da 

luriaS™::; ;:  ;  : 

Do. 

Qnajote i::.::::::::! 

Do. 

SSmi.. .....;::;;:::::;:::: 

Do. 

St.  Ann's  (Guadalupe) 

St.J6hn's. .v.. 

Mission  boarding;  CatiioUc. 

Bioe  Station. 

216 

225 

212 

197 

Reservation  boarding- 

Salt  BivfT  superintendency 

158 

110 

105 

92 

Gamp  lIcDovrell  ^ 

40 

88 
30 

Day. 
Da 

saitSiver....:.....:;::::::: 

76 
34 

75 
30 

68 
24 

l4hK.«.. .......... 

Da 

*  Not  in  operation. 


>  1917  report. 
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Tablk  18. — Location,  capacity ^  enroUmentj  and  attendancB,  etc,  of  schools  during  fiacat 
year  ended  June  30,  1918 — Continued. 


Sapcrintendaneles  and  name  of 
Mhools. 

^ 

ment. 

ment. 

Average 
attend- 
anoe. 

Class  of  school. 

ArlxoDa-Coatlnaed. 

San  Carlos  saperintendenry 

165 

252 

196 

163 

Sm  Carlos 

100 
40 
35 

117 
100 
85 

05 
60 
88 

88 
51 
28 

Day. 
Do. 

Bylas 

RkTv" ::'"""'     r: 

Mission  day;  ETangalioal  Lu- 
theran. 

San  XftTler  superintendency 

520 

401 

840 

205 

SanXavie*  

155 
80 
80 
35 
40 
80 
30 
20 
20 

lao 

121 
32 
45 
31 
S3 
23 
16 

29 
49 

103 
32 
27 
19 
29 
23 
16 
22 
29 
49 

92 

11 
18 
13 
24 
23 
16 
22 
27 
49 

Day. 
Dou 

IndtanOftffis 

Santa  Roia. ................. 

Do! 

TofCffon.. 

Do. 

V^nirni 

Do! 

liOordes 

Mission  day;  CathoUo. 
Do 

St.  Anthony's 

SanlOguel.  

Do. 

Ban  Si^bno       

Do. 

Tucsoo.. 

Mission  boarding;    Presbyta- 
rlan. 

Tnixton  Canon 

140 

101 

100 

94 

Reservation  boarding. 

Westam  NaTsjosuperlntendency. 

373 

230 

208 

198 

WeetemNavaio 

308 
80 
35 

1,948 

161 
30 
39 

2,034 

142 
28 
88 

1.725 

130 
25 
38 

1,831 

Do. 

IffsnthPoM            . , 

Da 

Hoencopl 

Day. 

f^fomlA. 

Blahop  superintendency 

140 

98 

80 

65 

Bishflp            . . 

60 
80 
20 
30 

43 
20 
15 
20 

34 
16 
13 
17 

26 
15 
11 
13 

Do. 

BixPfne  

Do. 

jiioependence. . 

Do. 

Plne'Creek 

Do, 

OUDDO 

30 

16 

14 

13 

Do. 

Fort  Bldwellsuperintendency . . . 

U8 

110 

96 

82 

FortBldwell 

98 
20 

96 
14 

90 
8 

76 
6 

Nonreservatlon  boarding. 
Day. 

T^IV^Iy 

220 

168 

167 

159 

Fort  Ynma 

180 
40 

IM 
12 

155 
12 

149 
10 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Coeopali 

Oreenidlle 

90 
165 
100 

144 
187 
125 

110 
138 
125 

86 
114 
90 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  boardii«;  OathoUo. 

HoopaVaUey 

MalHsoperlntandency :  St.  Boni- 
teca.i 

Pftla  ffomrintendencv 

98 

78 

66 

52 

FalA 

80 
24 
80 
14 

27 
14 
20 
12 

24 
11 
19 
12 

20 
8 
14 
10 

Day. 
Do. 

Oapitan  Qrande 

La'joUa 

Do. 

Rincon 

Do. 

Bound  VaUey  superintendency. . 

191 

118 

110 

56 

Rmivl  VMV*y 

80 
16 
25 
40 
80 

50 
10 
19 
16 
23 

49 
9 
16 
16 
20 

24 
6 

10 
6 

10 

Do. 

Potter  Valley   

Do. 

m53;  ..':::;:;:•;;:;:;::; 

Do. 

T^ln^a 

Do. 

Upper  Lake 

Do. 

Sherman 

660 

884 

715 

541 

Nonreservation  boardiag 

Sdboba  superintendency S 

60 

32 

80 

26 

Mesa  Grande 

80 
30 

14 
18 

13 
17 

13 
13 

Day. 

Da 

11917  report. 
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Table  18. — Location^  eapaciity,  enroUm/mt,  and  aUendanee,  eU.,  o/Bthools  during  JUeal 
year  ended  June  SO,  791^— Continued. 


Superlntendencios  and  name  of 
sch3oto. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

attend- 
anoe. 

Class  of  school 

OalKomU-ContlDiied. 

Tule  River  saperf  ntendoncy 

M 

79 

73 

87 

i>ay. 

Tule  River 

80 
33 
34 

105 

33 
31 
25 

102 

30 
38 
34 

01 

7 
17 
18 

78 

Do. 

Auberry 

Dow 

Do. 

Col<r»do .  ... 

Soatbern  Ute  superlntonionry.. 

80 

80 

72 

61 

SoathemUte 

50 
80 

61 
10 

54 

18 

45 
16 

Day. 

Allen 

Uto  Mountain 

25 
500 

33 
498 

19 
893 

14 
388 

Do. 

Idaho 

Coeur  d'Alene  superintendo  i-^y. 

140 

108 

91 

67 

Kallspel 

80 
30 
80 

22 
35 
50 

31 
34 
40 

11 
15 
41 

Do. 

Kootenai 

Do. 

DeSmet 

Fort  Hall  superinteniency 

270 

306 

104 

119 

FortHalL 

200 
20 
30 
20 

155 
13 
33 

115 
U 
33 
10 

88 
7 

16 
8 

ReservattOQ  boarding. 

Minion  boarding:  BpisoopaL 
Mission  day;  Prssbyterlan. 

Skull  VaUey 

Oood  Shepnwd 

Fnabyteifan  Mission 

Fort  Lapwal  saperlntendency . . . 

180 

185 

188 

102 

Saoatoriam  and  school 

8t.  Joseph's 

80 
100 

150 

133 
02 

175 

89 
49 

109 

70 
82 

150 

Boarding. 
MlssionbOBidlng;  Oathdio. 

Iowa 

8ao  and  Fox  siiperlntendenoy . . . 

150 

175 

100 

150 

Sanatorium  and  school 

Fox 

80 
40 
30 

771 

113 
38 
84 

1,031 

113 
34 
83 

865 

110 
16 
34 

684 

Boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Mesquahie 

Kansa> 

Haskell 

700 
71 

703 

083 

100 

583 

771 
94 

539 

606 
80 

490 

Reservatian  boarding. 

Klck^npoo 

Michigan 

Mackinac  superintendency 

352 

213 

193 

188 

Banga  (Holy  Name) 

Harbor  Springs  (Holy  Child- 
hood). 

153 
300 

360 
1,423 

80 
183 

06 
134 

00 
133 

Mission   boarding    and    dsiy; 

CathoUc 
Mission  boaidiiv;  OatholiD. 

Mount  Pleasant 

300 
1,431 

337 
1,171 

807 
939 

Nonresarvatlfln  boarding. 

MlnnetHTtn 

Cass  Lake 

40 

08 

46 

40 

Reservation  boardiogi 

Fond  du  Lao  superintendency. . . 

74 

39 

31 

17 

Fond  du  Lac 

40 
84 

24 
16 

19 
13 

9 

8 

"^ho. 

Grand  Portage  < 

20 

lie 

00 
212 

14 
120 

40 
196 

13 
86 
43 
164 

10 
66 
31 
145 

Do. 

I«echLake 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

NettLake 

Pipestone 

Red  Lake  superintendency 

238 

294 

366 

184 

Red  Lake 

75 
93 
70 

107 
92 
06 

89 
79 
88 

60 
58 
67 

Da 

Contraet    Mission    bovdinj 

^wSoUo. 
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Tablb  lS.^Loeaiion,  capacity,  enrollntefa,  and  attendanee,  ete.^  ofHhooU  during  fiscal 
year  ended  Jtme  SO,  X918— Continued. 


schools. 

V 

Total 
enrollr 
ment. 

Averan 
enroll- 
ment. 

attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

lOniiMoto— Continiied. 

VennilUonLi^a 

110 

128 

118 

108 

Reservation  boarding. 

5S3 

250 
30 
80 
58 
80 
80 

130 

1,833 

680 

416 

884 

WhltfiRiirth 

261 

40 
12 
» 

22 
82 
114 

1,662 

181 
84 
11 
82 
17 
31 

109 

1,804 

137 
28 
9 
26 
12 
22 

101 

1,069 

Do. 

BMuUea 

"^V 

ElbowLake 

Pine  Point 

dS 

RoondLake '. 

Do! 

TMn  T-ftk*    . .    .      , , 

Do. 

St.  B«n«Uct'S 

CM^mirnXm    boudlix: 

Montona 

Btebkltot  sopolntendency 

849 

817 

226 

181 

BlackfMt 

144 

80 
80 
145 

181 
21 
25 
90 

128 
16 
23 
60 

108 
11 
17 
60 

Reservation  boarding. 

Heart  Butte 

OW  AeenoT  Day 

bo. 

HoiyfS^y^:...:::::::::; 

lOssion  boarding;  CathoHo. 

Gniw  superintendeney 

442 

816 

291 

248 

Crow 

100 
47 
80 

50 
35 

26 
125 
30 

70 
47 
27 

81 
46 

17 
61 
17 

63 
46 
27 

26 
46 

17 
62 
16 

62 
89 
26 

21 
84 

16 
60 
12 

Do. 

Pryor  Creek 

Black  Lodge 

iflsfllon  day;  AqiAilcsn  m*. 

l^dgft  Grass- T,T...r,x 

lOs^Say;  Baptist. 

ITifsInn    dav:    AlDAriMm    Iflf. 

Reno 

fH.  Ann's     

sionary  Society. 
Kission  day:  Catholic. 

San  Xavfer 

Mission  boaiding;  CathoUo. 
Mission  day;  Baptist. 

WyohL 

Flathead    superintendeney:  St. 
IgnaUos. 

800 

186 

163 

146 

ICiHion  boarding;  CatboUo. 

Port  Belknap  superintendeney... 

251 

382 

213 

172 

Fort  Pelknap. ^ 

51 
40 
160 

121 
84 
107 

98 
24 
91 

83 
13 
76 

Reservation  boardiUff. 

LodsePole 

D^;             wmnuug. 

sT&rs:.:;:::::;:::::::;:: 

IGssion  boardlnr.  GathoUc. 

Fort  Peck  superintendeney 

250 

262 

230 

197 

Fort  Peck 

120 
30 
30 
30 
40 

129 
22 
27 
18 
66 

117 
19 
21 
16 
57 

107 
14 
12 
13 
61 

Reservation  boarding. 

No.1 

Day. 

No.  2 

Do. 

No.4 

Do. 

Wolf  Pdint 

Mission   boarding   and   day. 

Presbyterian.  " 

Ro(Anr  Boy's  i 

25 

"  " 

Day. 

Tonpie  River  superintendeney. . 

210 

210 

181 

116 

Tonsue  River 

00 
47 
40 
60 

607 

81 
46 
48 
40 

016 

73 
40 
84 
35 

530 

47 
23 
23 
28 

886 

Reservation  boaidinc. 

Bimey 

D^            iio«u«.g. 

Iiame<^eer .. 

Do. 

Rt,  T4|l>r^'ff       .......       . 

Contract    mission    boarding; 

NiihTuka 

Catholic. 

GfBM   ^ 

400 

488 

393 

280 

WInnebagosupenntendency 

207 

127 

127 

106 

Winnebago  IflsBlon 

60 

122 
26 

:oo 

60 

49 
18 

741 

60 

49 
18 

604 

57 

37 
12 

496 

Ifission  boarding;  Dotoh  Re- 

St. Augustine 

formed. 
Mission  boarding:  CathoUc 
Mission  day:  Bplsoopal. 

AiifluintJ,,..  ::;  ; 

Nevwie. 

Canon 

336 

408 

337 

267 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

65 

49 

39 

33 

Fallon 

40 
25 

80 
19 

38 
16 

20 
13 

Day. 

Loveioisks 

^Da 

'  Not  in  operation. 
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Table  IS.— Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  attendance,  etc,,  of  schools  during  fiscal 
'    year  ended  June  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


Superintendencies  and  name  of 
schools. 

^?r 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

ment. 

Average 

attend- 

anoe. 

Class  of  school. 

NeTHda-Continaed. 

Port  ICcDermItt 

80 

ao 

70 
60 

59 
19 
83 
29 

42 
17 
66 
24 

35 
16 
58 
19 

Day. 

lloaoa  River      

bo. 

Nevada 

Day. 

Walker  River  

Western  Shoshone  superintend- 
ency. 

09 

94 

80 

68 

Western  Shoshone  No.  2 

NewlCexioo 

35 

34 

2,967 

12 

3,268 

34 
46 

2,996 

27 
41 

2,609 

Do. 
Da 

Albuquerque 

400 
108 
100 

470 
97 
114 

447 
92 
113 

387 
89 
110 

Nonreservatlon  boardinc. 

Jicaillla 

Reservation  boaiding.  " 
Do. 

ICesoalero 

Poeblo  Boolto  superintendenoy.. 

210 

222 

177 

148 

Pueblo  Bonito 

180 
30 

197 
25 

166 
21 

132 
16 

Do, 

Pinedale 

Day. 

Pueblo  day  superintendenoy 

1,341 

1,365 

1,242 

1,010 

Albuquerque^ 

Acornlta. ..........  ^ .... . 

32 
30 

34 
38 
38 
60 
» 
60 
28 
125 

28 
120 
24 
40 
70 
40 
fiO 
30 
70 
34 
250 

26 
26 

126 
53 
34 
34 
76 
39 
63 
40 

104 

31 
110 
22 
19 
59 
66 
80 
16 
78 
5 
265 

23 
22 
112 
47 
27 
30 
72 
35 
60 
35 
98 

26 
92 
22 
18 
60 
56 
68 
16 
63 
5 
265 

19 
17 
98 
40 
20 
24 
63 
29 
47 
30 
92 

24 
69 
21 
15 
44 
44 
64 
13 
88 
4 
200 

Do, 

EncinaL 

Do! 

Isieta 

dS 

liAriina 

Di 

lloCarty's  

dS 

Hesita 

Do. 

Paeuate    

Da 

Pan^ 

Do. 

San  Felipe 

Do. 

Seama. .  * 

Do. 

Mission  boaidiiig;  OUtlMte. 
Do. 

Santa  Fe~ 

Oochlti 

Jemes... , 

Do. 

Sanlldefonso 

Do. 

San  Jnan 

Do. 

Santa  Clara 

Do. 

Santa  Domingo 

Do 

Do! 

Taos 

Do. 

Jemes 

ICIssion  day.     . 

St.  Catherine's 

Mission  boarding;  Ostholla. 

San  Juan  superlntendency 

230 

296 

249 

232 

Ban  Juan 

150 
80 

214 
84 

178 
71 

167 
65 

Reservation  boarding. 

Toadlena ^ 

Do. 

Santa  Fe 

SSO 

410 

386 

851 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Zanl  sui>e>intendeTioy ........... 

228 

292 

290 

282 

Zunl 

80 
118 
30 

310 

116 
149 
27 

877 

115 
148 
27 

319 

114 
236 

Reservation  boarding. 

Zunl 

Day. 

Christian  Reformed 

Mission    day;    Christian  Re- 

NfffthCwoH^a  

formed. 

Cherokee  superlntendency 

310 

877 

319 

236 

Cherokee... 

160 
40 
40 
30 
40 

1,489 

254 
30 
40 
22 
21 

1,749 

234 
20 
29 
17 
19 

1,353 

195 
9 

14 
8 

10 

1,019 

RffifTvation  boarAtng. 

Big  Cove :. 

Day. 

Birdtown 

Do. 

Little  Snowbird 

Do. 

Snowbird  Gap 

Do. 

North  Dakota 

Blsmarok  > 

80 

114 

104 

44 

l^^s^^ 

^  Closed  temporarily. 
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Tablb  18. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  attendance,  etc,,  o/sdiools  during  JUcal 
year  ended  June  30, 1918 — Continued. 


Saperintendanctes  and  name  of 
aoboolSt 

^r 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

caass  of  school. 

NcrUi  Dakoto-Ckmtmned. 

Eort  BertholdsaperintendeDoy.. 

184 

121 

114 

06 

No.  1 

30 
36 
30 
75 
13 

10 
19 
21 
43 
28 

8 
16 
10 
43 
38 

6 
13 
16 
36 
25 

Day. 

No.  2 

Do. 

No.  8 

Do. 

Ftort  Berthold 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 
Mission    boarding;   Gonaeca- 
tional. 

ConEresational 

FortTdttan 

323 

636 

846 

282 

Reservation  boarding. 

Standing  Rock  superintendency . 

543 

511 

444 

370 

B^widln  E  Kock 

202 
100 
40 
40 
30 
40 
24 
50 
16 

245 
84 
38 
33 
16 
23 
5 

55 
13 

212 
78 
•28 
26 
14 
18 
5 
50 
13 

182 
70 
24 
15 
12 
18 
4 
48 
U 

Do. 

Martip  K^n^l r 

Do. 

Bnn>«fX^ TTr             r 

Day 
Do- 

Oannon  Ball 

Grand  Rlvw .....r.- 

Do. 

Little  Oak  Creek 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  ElUabeth's 

Mission  boarding;  EpinqpaL 
Mission  boarding. 

Standing  Rock  Mission  i 

Turtle  lionntain   saperlntend- 
enffy 

160 

220 

163 

02 

No.l 

40 
30 
30 
30 
30 

44 

40 
50 
51 
26 

34 
33 
41 
87 
18 

22 
17 
20 
22 
11 

""'ix. 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Do. 

No.  4 

dS: 

No.  6 

Do. 

Wahpeton 

200 
4,100 

238 

4,536 

182 
8.877 

126 
3,431 

Nonreservation  hoardlngi 

f^Haho?«* 

Cantonmont 

Cheyenne  and  Arapf^bo  ......... 

00 
150 
500 

111 

206 
654 

100 
167 
fi06 

87 
163 
588 

Reservation  boardmg. 
Do. 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Kiovft  fnpertntendepcT 

613 

645 

615 

543 

ArmdArkv 

110 
160 
155 
188 

140 
181 
168 
161 

153 
172 
142 
148 

120 
163 
126 
134 

Rflmrsntifm  bmirding. 

FortSiO 

Do. 

Rainy  Mbnntaln 

'Riveraide 

Do. 
Do. 

Onse  suTwrintendencT 

190 

147 

124 

07 

Omge 

115 
75 

128 
10 

100 
15 

86 
11 

Do. 

St.Touis's 

Contract     Miarion    boarding; 
Catholic. 

Otoe 

80 
100 
00 

90 
50 
103 

83 
55 

00 

70 
52 

77 

Reservation  boarding. 

Pawnee 

Do. 

Do. 

144 

112 

110 

00 

Seistf 

70 
66 

08 
14 

06 
14 

88 
11 

Do. 

RSllCoon 

Day. 

Scneoa  saperlntendency 

150 

183 

162 

148 

Seneca 

100 
50 

130 
44 

120 
42 

110 
38 

Do. 

St.  Mary's 

Contract    Mission    boarding; 

/ 

Catholic. 

Shawnee  superintendency 

310 

250 

202 

177 

Shawnee 

Sacred  Heart  (St.  Benedict's) 
Sacred  Heart  (St.  Mary's)... 

110 
100 
100 

138 
50 
62 

111 
34 

57 

01 
30 
56 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic 
Do. 

TMalfWeatem  Oklahoma. 

2,417 

2,5S0 

2,304 

2,040 

11017  report. 
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Tablb  18. — Loeation,  capaaJty,  ervroUmerU,  and  attendance,  etc.,  qf  schools  during  Jiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1918 — Contiiiued. 


Saperlntandencte  and  Dames 
ofschoob. 

Capao- 
ityT 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

enroll- 
ment. 

Average 

attend 

anoe. 

Class  Of  sehooL 

Oklahoma— Continued. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes 

1,«2 

1,»77 

1,673 

1,391 

Cherokee  Nation:  Cherokee 
Orphan  School. 

100 

174 

148 

131 

Tribal  boardi&g. 

Creek  Nation 

327 

392 

336 

304 

Euchee 

100 
112 
115 

130 
136 
126 

115 
115 
106 

106 
106 
90 

Do. 

Eufoula 

Do. 

Nuyaka 

Do. 

115 

160 

114 

95 

Bkwmileld 

80 
85 

116 
44 

80 
84 

67 
28 

Do. 

El  Mete  Bond  College... 

Contract;  private  boarding 

Cbootaw  Nation 

530 

653 

528 

473 

Armstrong  Hale  Acad- 
emy. 
Jones  Male  Academy  — 
Tuskahoma  Academy . . . 

Wheelock  Academy 

OldQoodland 

100 

100 
110 
100 
80 

40 

129 

123 
123 
118 
101 

50 

96 

99 
105 
99 
81 

48 

81 

86 
99 
89 
72 

46 

Tribal  boarding. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Contract    mission    boarding: 

St.  Agnes  Mission 

Contract    mission    boarding: 
Catholic 

Chickasaw    and    Choctaw 
Nation. 

400 

433 

327 

291 

Murray  School  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Oklahoma  Presbyterian 
College. 

St.  Agnes  Academy 

St.  Elisabeth's 

150 

50 

160 

70 
30 

06 

64 

■    192 

68 
23 

63 

48 

148 

62 
21 

49 

86 

126 

00 
20 

Contract  private  boarding. 

Contract    mission     boarding: 

Presbyterian. 
Contract    mission     boarding; 

Catholic 
Do. 

St.  Joseph's 

Do. 

Seminole  Nation:  Mekusukcy 
Oregon 

100 
1,275 

165 
1,218 

120 
1,024 

97 

773 

Tribal  boarding. 

Klamath  superintendcncy 

202 

150 

139 

77 

Klamath ...-...-.-, 

112 
30 
30 
30 

109 
18 
13 
19 

93 
16 
12 
18 

64 
7 
6 

10 

Reservation  boarding. 

Modoc  Point 

Day. 

No.  2 

Do. 

No.3 

Do. 

Salem 

650 
50 

758 
16 

633 
10 

492 

7 

Nonreservatlon  bocutling. 

Silets 

Day. 

Umatilla  superin  tendency 

243 

160 

129 

106 

Umatilla ,  - .  x . 

03 
150 

102 
58 

72 
67 

59 
47 

Reservation  boarding. 

St.  Andrew's  (Kate  Drexel) . 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Warm  Springs  superintendency.. 

130 

125 

113 

91 

Warm  Springs 

100 
30 

757 
4,028 

106 
19 

789 
4,128 

08 
15 

689 
3,421 

80 
11 

607 
2,686 

Reservation  boarding. 

Simnaaho • 

Day. 

PflnnsylvMila:  r4M'liflifl. . , . , r , - » - 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

South'Dakota 

Cheyenne  River  superintendency 

200 

213 

172" 

liT 

PhAVAnnA  niiTAr 

180 
20 

191 
22 

153 
19 

127 
14 

Reservation  boarding. 

No.8 

Day. 

Crow  Creek  superintendency 

157 

155 

121 

96 

\ 

82 

75 

112 
48 

FO 
41 

63 
83 

Reservation  boarding. 
Contract    missfon     boarding: 
CathoUc. 

Immaculate  Concept  ion 

Flandrean • 

360 
100 
250 

406 
105 
274 

333 
79 
236 

238 
70 
195 

Nonreservation  boardikig. 

TjAWAr  RmlA  .   .... 

Reservation  boarding. 

Pierre 
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Table  18. — LoeaHon,  capacity y  enroUmenly  and  attendanoB,  «te.,  oftdiooU  during  JUeal 
year  ended  June  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


SuperintendsDcies  and  name  of 
sdiools. 

^ 

Total 
enroll- 
m«nt. 

AveiMe 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 

attend- 

anoe. 

Class  of  school. 

i^oiith  Dakota— Continued. 

Pine  Ridge  superlntendency 

1,187 

1,150 

914 

681 

Pine  Ridse 

210 
25 

ao 

30 
30 
33 
30 
33 
30 
24 
22 
24 
36 
30 
33 
30 
24 
30 
27 
30 
33 
30 
30 
20 
23 
30 
20 
240 

821 
28 
16 
38 
27 
28 
29 
21 
16 
15 
22 
25 
32 
24 
21 
28 
19 
23 
16 
14 
25 
8 
24 
16 
15 
14 
18 

289 

249 
18 
13 
35 
20 

16 
11 
13 
18 
17 
24 
21 
17 
18 
16 
18 
10 
10 
19 
6 
19 
14 
13 
12 
13 
228 

183 
15 
11 
26 
12 
15 
15 
11 
6 
7 
9 
14 
11 
16 
IS 
11 
11 
12 
7 
7 
12 
5 
12 
9 
10 
9 
6 
208 

Reservation  boardinc 
Day. 

No.1?..™;:::::;:::::;:;:; 

No.4 

Do. 

No.  5 

Do^ 

No.  6 

Do^ 

No.7 

Do! 

No.9 

Do. 

No.  10 

Do! 

No.  12 

Do. 

No.  13 

Do! 

No.  14 

Do. 

No.  15 

Do! 

No.  16 

Do. 

No.  17 

Dol 

No.  18 

Dow 

No.  19 

Do! 

No.  20 

Do! 

No.  21 

Do. 

No.  22 

Do! 

No.  23 

Do. 

No.a* 

Do^ 

No.  25 

dS 

No.  28 

Da 

No.  27 

Da 

Na28 

Da 

No.  29 

Da 

No.30 

Do. 

Holy  Rosary 

Contract    MisBlon    boaidlng: 
OathoUc.                        ^ 
NooreservaUon  boarding. 

Rapid  City 

300 

344 

277 

200 

Rosebud  superlntendency 

1.001 

975 

864 

716 

RoMbud 

200 
20 
40 
24 
27 
24 
26 
29 
26 
26 
23 
25 
26 
21 
26 
19 
25 
70 

326 

268 
31 
27 
22 
23 
12 
14 
20 
22 
25 
8 
9 
17 
10 
19 
14 
18 
56 

360 

244 
20 
17 
17 
20 
11 
14 
17 
20 
21 
7 
8 
16 
9 
14 
14 
17 
53 

325 

213 
13 
12 
18 
19 

9 
12 
18 
15 
16 

6 

7 
14 

8 
10 
11 
15 
46 
263 

Reservation  boarding 
Day. 

B  lackpipe 

Com  Creek 

ba 

Cut  Meat 

Da 

Ho-Dog's-Camp 

Da 

Iron  wood I 

Da 

Little  Crow's  Camp 

Da 

M1IV'!i€>inp 

Da 

OakCroek 

Do. 

Pln*OrM»k 

Da 

Red  Leaf 

Da 

Rosebud 

Da 

Spring  Creek 

Da 

Immr  Cut  Meat 

Da 

'VnUrlwind  Soldier 

Da 

WldteLake 

Da 

Wood,.".:::::::;::::;:;:: 

Do. 

ftt.  KiMT'ff..... . 

Mission  boarding:  Eplsoop^ 
Contract    Mission    boaidlg; 
CatboUa 

St,  Francis's 

Slssetoo's  superlntendency 

173 
133 
40 

185 

157 

134 

Sisseton 

165 
20 

140 
17 

121 
13 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Sisseton  Day 

RprtPirflfiM 

60 

69 

64 

58 

NonreservaUon  boaidmg. 

Tankton  superlntendenoy 

240 

262 

204 

158 

Yankton 

115 
126 

137 

140 
112 

128 

41 

103 

76 
82 

66 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission    boarding   and   day; 
Congregational 

Santeo  Normal  Training 

Utah 

Qoshntei 

30 
40 
67 

1,567 

Day. 
Do 

ShivwiU 

18 
106 

1,573 

18 
.     85 
1.211 

13 
53 
844 

Uintah 

Reservation  boarding. 

WMhinrtfln                            .... 

ColTllle  superlntendency 

355 

234 

196 

155 

No.1 

25 
30 
30 
30 
25 
26 
90 
100 

12 
46 
34 
17 
7 
17 
39 
62 

10 
33 
23 
14 
4 

16 
89 
57 

7 

20 
17 
9 
4 
14 
22 
56 

Day. 
Da 

Na3., 

Na4 

Da 

Na5 

Da 

No.« 

Da 

Na9 

Do. 

Sacied  Heart 

Mission  boarding;  OathoUa 
Da 

«*^Vaiy's    

I  Not  in  operation. 
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Tablb  IS.^Loeationy  eapaeUy^  enrollment,  and  aUmdaneey  etc,,  of  tfhooU  during  Juai 
year  ended  June  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


8ap«rliit«iideQoles  and  name  of 
schools. 

u^ 

Total 
enroll* 
ment. 

Averaee 
enro^ 
ment. 

AveraM 

attend- 

anoe. 

Glass  Of  school. 

Washlnfton— Continued. 

Ciunman  superintendency 

545 

690 

528 

378 

Coahman 

350 
30 
30 
25 
40 
70 

667 

400 

279 

Nonreaerratlon  boarding 

0hehall8i..r.. 

Do. 

JamfMrtown .................. 

18 
19 
20 
76 

14 
13 
20 
67 

13 
10 
16 
58 

Port  Gamble 

Do. 

Bkokomlsh 

Do. 

St.  George's 

Mission  boarding;  Catfaolle. 

Neah  Bay  superintendency 

lao 

102 

90 

40 

NeahBay 

00 
60 

62 
40 

54 

36 

20 
20 

Doi 

Qofleuto.' 

Spokane  superintendency 

90 

51 

48 

22 

Nal 

33 
32 
25 

16 
25 
10 

15 
25 
8 

10 
9 
8 

Dot 

No.  3 

Dou 

No.  8 

Da 

Taholah  superintendency 

76 

46 

41 

32 

Taholah 

36 
40 

41 

5 

36 

5 

29 
8 

Da 

Queets  River 

Da 

Tolallp  superintendency 

250 

309 

234 

169 

Xulallp 

180 
40 
30 

262 
28 
19 

105 
22 
17 

145 
10 
14 

Reservation  boardlnc. 
Do. 

LUmml.  ........ ....r.r.r.T-- 

TaMma..  ....r.  . 

131 
2,327 

141 
1,710 

79 
1.499 

41 
1,243 

RflfMirTAtian  boar(llli£ 

WlflOOOfflD ..^T T---T-- 

Haywaid's  superintendency 

306 

358 

277 

212 

Hayward 

231 

74 

296 

60 

224 
53 

170 
42 

La  l>>urte  Oreille 

I>ay. 

Keshena  superintendency 

590 

542 

486 

396 

Keshena 

170 
80 
220 

120 

181 
21 
253 

87 

144 

15 
239 

87 

102 

11 

215 

68 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Neoplt 

St  joaeph's 

OnhtriM^     Miftilon     bMnHnjr 

St.  Anthony's 

CathoUc. 
Mission  day;  Oatholia 

IjAC du  Flambeau . .............. 

160 

168 

150 

131 

Reservation  boarding. 

La  Pointe  superintendency 

690 

90 

90 

75 

Odanah  Mission , 

490 
200 

65 
25 

65 
25 

50 
25 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 
Mission  boarding;  CathoUe. 

St.  Mary's 

190 

188 

181 

170 

0        Oneida 

140 
25 
25 

154 
18 
16 

147 
18 
16 

136 
18 
16 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  day;  Adventlst. 
Mission  day;  EpiaoopaL 

Adventlst  Mission 

Hobart  MtssioD 

Bad  Cliff  superintendency 

117 

62 

59 

53 

Red  Cliff 

52 
66 

29 
33 

26 
33 

20 
33 

Day. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Bayfield  (Holy  Family) 

Tomah...  ••••••........•■•••.  >.- 

275 
400 

802 
365 

257 
297 

206 
244 

Nonraservation  boardinc. 

Wyomlnff .,-. 

Shoshone  superintendency 

400 

365 

297 

244 

Shoshone.  X  a. ... ...^.. ....... 

135 
25 
120 

20 
100 

177 
21 

77 

16 
74 

HI 
21 
75 

16 
74 

77 
15 
66 

15 
71 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day.                   ^^ 

St.  Stephen's 

HnntniAt      TUriMlm      IVMmllnr. 

Shoshone  Mission 

CathoUc 
Mission  boarding;  Episcopal 
Contract     Mission     boaralne 

St.  Michael's 

Protestant  Episcopal 

1  Not  in  operation. 
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Table  19, —Sdiool  ittUistiet  far  4t  years. ^ 
INDIAN  SCHOOLS  AND  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  FROM  1877  TO  1918. 


Boardlnc  schoolB. 

Day  schools.* 

Total. 

Year. 

Number. 

Avwngb 

Number. 

Average 
attendaooe. 

Number. 

Ayerace 
attendance. 

1877 

48 

49 

52 

60 

114 

40 

167 

153 

167 

158 

166 

•170 

*168 

*166 

«160 

M63 

•160 

*161 

103 
119 
107 
109 
86 
106 
125 
154 
146 
227 
227 
242 
230 
233 
228 
238 
234 
223 

150 
168 
159 
100 
200 
246 
283 
30/ 
313 
886 
383 
413 
898 
399 
388 
400 
894 
384 

?:*S 

im 

1879 

8^143 
12.232 

1880 

1885 

6,201 

9  865 

15,061 

17,708 

21,812 

20,106 

18,774 

2^,978 

20,607 

20  868 

20,702 

<20,083 

«20,368 

« 19, 396 

1,942 
2,367 
1,127 
3  860 

3  643 
4830 
4,873 
6,306 

5;209 
5,426 
5220 
4925 

4  427 

1890 

1806 

18188 
21,568 
25,466 
24,946 
23,647 

26  137 

26  128 

«25,306 

« 25  394 

«23,833 

1900 : 

1905 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1911 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

'  For  other  years'  see  1913  report. 

s  Indian  children  in  pubUc  schools  under  contract  are  Included  in  the  average  attendance,  but  the  schools 
tn  not  included  in  the  number  of  schools. 

*  Includes  Five  Tribes,  boarding  schools. 

*  The  decrease  in  attendance  is  due  to  a  diflieient  method  of  computation.  Formerly  the  average  attend- 
ance was  the  average  of  three-quarters  having  the  greatest  attendance.  The  year's  attendance  has  been 
computed  for  10  months,  itifthuiing  September,  when  the  attendance  is  always  small. 

APPROPRIATIONS  MADE  FOR  SCHOOLS  BT  THE  GOVERNMENT  SINCE  1876. 


Year. 

Apj^roprla. 

Percent 
increase. 

Year. 

Apgropria. 

Percent 
increase. 

1877 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
66 
16 
16 
16 
68 
70 
60 
13 
97 
06 
15 
66 
71 
90 

1900 

2           60 
:          67 
:        60 

60 

<           60 
40 

:         00 

80 
15 

as 

09 

90 
;           95 

20 
«'  \S6 
•-           27 

55 

>^        m 

*»J            !90 
•'            00 

1L28 

1878 

60.00 
100.00 
26.00 

1901 

4.91 

1879.. 

1902 

6.82 

1880 

1903 

8.84 

1881 

1904 

>.2S 

1882 

86.00 
260.00 
38.00 
47.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.60 
14.00 

1.00 
36.00 
24.30 

1.04 
'3.6 
>8.87 
>X00 
32.46 

4.64 
.36 

1905 

iai6 

1883 

1906 

>2.67 

1S84 

1907 

3.93 

1885 

1908 

4.68 

1886 

1909 

13.86 

1887 

1910 

16.36 

1888.... 

1911   

11.93 

1889 ' 

1912 

1.96 

18Q0 

1913 

6.87 

1801 

1914 

9.65 

1802 

1915 

6.25 

1898 

1916 

6.14 

1894 

1917 

7.06 

1895.. 

1918.... 

10.28 

1886 

1919 

16.75 

1W7 

Total  since  1876. 

1808 

108,777,495 

1899 

1  Decrease. 

Hndudes  8400,000  for  Indian  school  and  agency  buildings. 

•Includes  8440,000  for  Indian  school  and  agency  buildings. 

'Includes  8430,000  for  Indian  school  and  i^ncy  buildings. 

»Indudes  8800,000  for  Indian  school  boildbigs,  Sioux  Peeervations,  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Hnchidet  8860^000  for  Indian  sdiool  and  agency  boUdings. 
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Table  20. — DemcnstroHonfoarms,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918. 


states  and  superintendendes. 

Acre- 
age. 

Value. 

Value 

of 
tools 
and 
imple- 
ments. 

Employees 
engaged. 

Value  of  products. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Raised. 

Con- 
sumed. 

BokL 

On 
band. 

Grand  lotai 

1,582 

t51,674 

85,406 

87 

84,832 

•9,226 

81,192 

7,600 

434 

Aiiaona. 

140 

5,460 

2,341 

iT 

212" 

35 

35 

.     — 

Kftlbab  ., 

90 
50 

3 

450 
5,000 

120 

252 
2,089 

11 

212 

35 
8,770 

271 

35 

736 

271 

Pima* 

7,600 

434 

California.  

Oampo. .,, 

3 

120 

1 

271 

271 

M»my  .  X 

1 

Idaho:  ''ort  Fall' 

200 
48 

47 

638 

410 
40 
6 

3,270 
1,200 

418 

7.066 

32,800 
'400 
300 

Montana:  Blackfeet* 

New  Mexico:   Pueblo  day 
ffchools 

25 
(0 
825 

1 
13 

UO 
3,320 

i 

1 

North  Dakota:   Fort   Ber- 
thold*  

Oklahoma:   Chejenne   and 
Arapaho  •     ■ 

Oresfln:  Klamath 

2,806 

2 

10 

1,000 
150 

liO 

150 

Utah:  ShiTwits  ...'. 

Wyoming:  Shoshone'....... 

I  Former  report.  *  Not  reported.  *Only  items  reported.  « Agency  tools  used. 

Table  21. — Experimentation  farme,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918, 


States  and  superintendendes. 

Acre- 
age. 

Value. 

Value 

of 
tools 
and 
imple- 
ments. 

Employees 
engaged. 

Value  of  products. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Raised. 

Con- 
sumed. 

Sold. 

On 
hand. 

Grand  total      

12 

81,575 

4 

125 

** 

Montana:  Crow.. 

1 
10 

1 

50 
1,500 

25 

4 

25 

New  Mexico:  San  Juan'..... 

North    Dakota:    Standing 
Bock* .7.7..... 

(") 

<  Only  items  reported. 


^Cro(>  .allure. 
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Table  26. — AllotmenU  approved  by  (he  department  during  theJUcal  year  ended  June  SO, 

1918  y  and  made  in  the  field. 


states  and  trlbe|,  or  reaenrattons. 

Approved  bj 
department. 

Made  in  the 
field. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Aoresge. 

^tsL 

4,002 

1,121,084 

4,281 

72,830 

Arizona .■ 

16 

310 

8,560 

34,186 

AkChln 

164 
3 
6 

403 

Colorado  River '. 

15 

150 

30 

PlmftrrhliiPhnlanhii^                                                               

15 

Pima  (Gila  River).... ■ 

33,737 

PiibUc  domain              .  .      .  .      . 

1 
18 

160 
1,301 

California 

277 

1,1186 

Mf^?1r^ ,    ,         .    ,  -  - 

277 

1.385 

Public  domain ... .  . ..< ...... . 

18            i.aoi 

Minnesota:  Fond  du  l-a**.      ................................ 

5 
3.105 

360 
1  01&.A32 

Montana .  r . 

S3 

3,385 

Biackfeet 

2,Ma  1       88<,»7» 
1                 l«o 

Crow    

Fort  Peck 

«38l 

17 

2 

126,054 
2;  430 

104 

Poblicdomi^'n  (Turtle  ^AnntMn), ,         

83 
2 

3,385 
90 

Nevada 

Paiute 

1 
1 

6 

10 

Public  domain 

2 

5 
7 

104 

790 

1,040 

80 

New  Mexico:  Public  domain 

060 

North  Dakota*  Public  domain  (Turtle  Mountain) 

Orccon 

888 

82.825 

Klami^th 

38 
350 

4,636 

Umatilla .' 

28,180 

South  Dakota 

388 

60,431 

Cheyenne  R  Iver 

103 
105 

1 

545 

30,096 
38,435 

80 

31,037 

Pine  Ridge 

'WAfftiinfrtan:  Piibllc  domain 

Wisconsin:  La  Pointe 

Total  reservations. 

4,041 
51 

1,116,071 
61013 

4,241 

40 

68,405 
4;  426 

Total  public  domain 
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Google 
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Table  27. — Sales  of  Indians^  allotted  lands  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  1918. 


Nonoompetent  sales.^ 

Inherlted-land  sales.* 

States  and  superintendendes. 

Nam- 
berof 
tracts. 

Acreage. 

Proceeds. 

Num- 
ber of 
tracts. 

Acreage. 

Proceeds. 

Grand  total 

4,657 

514,963.92 

$8,717,748.14 

0,438 

1,150,582.14 

818,601,350.34 

Total,  1018 

662 
588 
583 
422 
529 
208 
324 
494 
520 
235 
92 

74,126.00 
69,849.00 
54,958.62 
34  429.09 
45,52631 
20,778.80 
84,391.11 
66,197.98 
82  655. 80 
34,06033 
7,990.88 

1,541,178.00 
1,040,20200 
960,611.24 
584,724.56 
770,526.14 
407,315.56 
568,880.75 
078,588.27 
1,245,630.06 
442,76285 
159,318.81 

438 
655 
324 
393 
418 
100 
302 
638 
873 
753 
7&8 
820 
643 
078 

1,236 

(•) 

49,21600 
75  892.00 
85,762.25 
*      68,245.46 
45,241.99 
10,797.04 
43,652.27 
70,665.66 

120,350.61 

102,708.00 
01,302.57 

106,350.25 
64,447.67 
00,214.07 

122,22252 
44,403.00 

1,174,855.00 

1917 

1,546,065.08 
604,141.40 

1016 

1916 

715,568.52 

1914 

773,300.16 

1913 

285.007. 72 

1912. ...1 

880.285.02 

1911* 

1,508, 960. 3S 

1910» ^ 

1909*.  ..  : 

1,966,31592 
1,821,258.72 

1908 

1,302,508.04 
1,248,70334 

061,430.87 
1,898,131.52 
2,057,46450 

757,178.25 

1907 

1906.. 

1905 

1904..     . 

1003 

Colonulo:  Southern  Ute 

idiOio  .- 

4 
17 

124 

1,464 

800 
50,212 

5 
26 

840 
2,145 

5,600 
83,377 

Coeurd'AJene 

5 
12 

12 

27 

560 
905 

660 

1,430 

10,317 
30,805 

30,248 

24,820 

4 
22 

2 

11 

481 
1,664 

158 

662 

8,796 

Fort  Lapwal 

74,579 

Kansas:  PoUwatonU.f 

6,812 
0,265 

Fond  du  Lac 

4 
15 
8 

42 

160 
630 
640 

5,606 

2,377 
7,733 
14,710 

76,770 

Leech  Lake 

11 

562 

0,265 

WhlteEarth 

Montana 

01 

11,242 

166,182 

17 
12 
13 

54 

1,111 

910 

3,585 

2,050 

21,600 
21,236 
83,034 

262,566 

47 

-      30 

5 

38 

7,331 

3,303 

518 

1,908 

65,896 

Flathead .  . 

81,070 

Fort  Peck 

10,216 

Nebraska 

166,381 

Omaha 

27 

27 

73 

1,586 
1,373 

9,199 

145,024 
117,542 

127,216 

0 
20 

16 

600 
1,308 

1,570 

51,411 
114,970 

22,173 

Winnebago 

North  Dakota 

FortBerthold 

3 
11 

18 
41 

172 

320 

675 

3,683 

41521 

18,926 

30,450 
11,041 
20,363 
57,361 

408,766 

FortTottcn 

11 
2 
3 

06 

860 
320 
400 

11,668 

14,602 

Standing  Rock 

1,465 

Turtle  Mountain 

6  106 

ovitbnma.    . 

852,837 

.  >    • 

Cantonment .    . . 

32 

53 

33 

13 

2 

16 

13 

2 

5 

2 

1 

4,300 
6,615 
3,722 

240 

326 

280 

40 

72,556 

140,528 

107,672 

11,474 

130 

32,336 

25,635 

5,161 

6,436 

5,338 

1,500 

15 
27 
3 
3 

2,164 

8,757 

202 

750 

80,438 
544 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho . . . 
Kiowa 

Osage 

3,873 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

23 

'       5 

2 

2,256 
474 
164 

n,860 

Ponca 

14,965 

flacand  Po«.......  ..^.... 

3,566 

S^er 

Scdeca 

15 
5 

1,460 
441 

108,098 

Shawnee 

24,306 

>  Under  act  of  March  1, 1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1015-1018),  modified  bv  acts  of  May  20, 1008  (35  Stat.  L..  444). 
Jane  25, 1010  (36  Stat  L.,  855-856),  and  Feb.  14. 1013  (37  Stat.  L.,  6f8-«70). 

s  Under  act  of  May  27, 1002  (32  Stat.  L^  245-275),  modified  by  acts  of  May  ^,  1906  (34  Sut  L..  182),  May  29. 
1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  444),  June  25, 1910X36  Stat.  1...  855-856).  and  Feb.  14, 1913  (37  Stat.  L.  678-679). 

>  Includes  sales  of  lands  of  Kaw,  Osa^e,  and  Five  Civilised  Tribes, 
<  Includes  sales  of  Five  Civilited  Tribes. 

•Unknown. 
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Tablb  27. — SaleB  of  Indians*  allotted  lands  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30 ^  1918 — 

Continued. 


Nonoompetent  sales. 

Inherited-land  sales. 

states  and  superintendencies. 

Num- 
ber of 
tracts. 

Acreage. 

Proceeds. 

Num- 
ber of 
tracts. 

Acreage. 

Proceeds. 

Or^oa 

41 

6,418 

96,495 

28 

3,676 

81,362 

iriamftth.. 

18 
18 
5 

162 

2,406 

2,504 

508 

25,326 

26,61^ 
23,123 
47,760 

392,143 

20 
2 
6 

63 

2,962 
274 
440 

11,335 

30,697 
3,250 

RosebuTR 

"nXfttllla 

47,415 
V    168,587 

South  Dakota 

>6 
14 
20 
62 
12 
48 

20 

2l' 

1,514 
2,235 
!563 
12,360 
791 
2,863 

1,118 

876 

7,760 
20,784 
37,921 

170,276 
26,667 

128,735 

16,700 
37,634 

9 
1 
7 
14 
17 
15 

16 

27 

3,151 
640 
2,260 
2,602 
1738 
944 

1,037 

1,973 

21,364 
4,229 
10,967 
38,892 
49.375 

Lower  Bral6 

Pine  Ridge 

Rosebud 

Sisseton 

Y^Vtfln. 

48; 760 
16,407 
72,814 

Utab:  Uintah  and  Ouray 

Waf'hfngton... 

OolvUle 

6 
2 
2 
11 

2 

199 
40 
58 

579 

69 

3,620 
1,948 
5,931 
28,135 

1,555 

Oushtnfin ...,,,         ^^^.^ 

3 
3 
21 

6 

165 

120 

1,688 

293 

4;896 

3,150 
64,774 

9,150 

'Tiilftlip   . 

VHlrJmft. 

WlscQosin 

Oneida 

2 

09 

1,555 

5 

1 

11 

173 
120 

800 

7,200 
i;9fi0 

14,908 

Hajr^ard .....    ,  ,  , . 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

15 

951 

16,164 

Table  2S.— Patents  in  fee  issued  under  act  of  May  8,  1906  {84  Stat,  L,.  18i\  as  modified 
by  acts  of  May  t9,  1908  (85  Stat.  L.,  444),  and  June  25,  1910  {86  Stat.  L.,  855).   " 


Patents  In  fee  Issued  from  May  8. 1906.  to 
June  30, 1918. 

Applications  for  patents  in  fee  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  ended  June  dO, 

States  and 
gttperhitff"'1f'"^fff. 

Original  allotments. 

Inherited  land. 

Re- 
ceived. 

De- 
nied. 

Approved. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Total 

17,959 

2,139,500.44 

2,849 

312,357.50 

4,723 

344 

4,379 

704,260 

Aiisana:  SanXavier 

1 
28 

4a  00 
1,752.48 

1 
8 

12.40 
106.52 

1 
ruffnrnift,,,  .., 

12 

4 

8 

461 

Bishop 

2 

1 

19 
6 

349 

280.00 

80.00 

1,227.48 

165.00 

46.806.86 

GreenvUlii. 

Hoopa  Valley 

Bound  Valley 

Idaho 

2 

1 

64 

96.52 
10.00 

4,232.18 

7 
5 

145 

2 
2 

14 

5 
8 

131 

361 
100 

16,338 

Conird'Alena 

Fort  Hall 

172 
69 
108 

282 

27,252.97 
11,403.94 
8,149.95 

20,830.53 

6 

947.65 

56 
17 
72 

144 

5 
2 
7 

20 

51 
15 
65 

124 

8,482 
2,628 
5;  228 

10,036 

FortLapwal 

58 
94 

'3,284.53 
7,815.79 

'                 ■ 

ITickapoo ............ 

150 
132 

29 

9,441.14 
11,389.39 

l,g03.28 

52 
42 

4 

4,492.30 
3,323.49 

202.24 

68 
76 

12 

12 

8 

56 
68 

12 

3,785 

Fotavratoml 

6,251 
690 

MiehlgBii:  Maokinaoand 
Mouat  Pleasant 
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Tablb  28. — Patents  in  fee  issued  under  act  of  May  8,  1906  (S4  Stat.  L.,  I8t),  as  modi- 
fied by  ads  of  May  i9, 1908  {S5  Stat.  L.,  U4),  and  June  tS,  1910  (S6  Stat.  L.,  855)— 
Continued. 


Patents  hi  fee  issued  from  May  8, 1907,  to 
June  30,  1918. 

Applications  far  patents  in  fee  dur- 
ing flsoal  year  ended  Zone  SO, 

States  and 
raperintendeiiGies. 

Original  allotments. 

Inherited  land. 

Re- 
ceived. 

De- 
nied. 

Approved. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

MfnnmotA  .    

8,827 

305,882.23 

34 

2.382.k) 

161 

2 

150 

12,191 

Fond  dti  Lao 

41 
24 

168 

21 

13,573 

1,411 

2,787.50 
1,080.32 
13,538.52 
1,776.80 
285,840.00 

293,407.83 

7 
3 
15 
9 

360.00 

240.00 

1,076.00 

706.50 

21 

1 

125 

14 

2* 

21 

1 

123 

14 

1,229 

60 

9,800 

1,102 

Grand  Portage 

Leech  Lake 

Nett  Lake       

White  Earth 

Ifontana.  w.  r  ......*.,  T  T - 

358 

46.715.28 

838 

37 

801 

195  227 

Blackfeet 

438 
106 
550 
317 

1,162 

135,878.35 
19,994.30 
48,312.63 
89,222.55 

78,866.22 

2 

211 
56 
89 

527 

254.62 
25,875.37 
4,465.29 
16,120.00 

47,608.84 

436 
36 
182 
184 

167 

3* 

27 
7 

46 

436 
33 
155 
177 

121 

135,211 
5,531 

Crow 

Flathead 

12  980 

Fort  Peck 

41,504 
7324 

Nebraska 

Omaha.... 

626 
26 
302 
206 

3 

1,556 

40,040.94 
3.365.06 
23,353.60 
11,507.42 

360.00 

302,080.00 

191 

24,811.00 

67 

13 

54 

3  053 

Santee 

268 
68 

18.708.00 
4,089.84 

28 
72 

6 
27 

22 
45 

2.12* 

Winnebego. ..  

2,147 

Nevada:  Carson 

North  Dakota 

203 

32.640.47 

417 

39 

378 

88,2S5 

FortBerthold. 

FortTotten 

60 
84 
482 
921 

3,373 

17,565.90 

7,672.80 

151,838.85 

125,002.46 

297,050.94 

8 
40 
53 
103 

464 

844.00 
3,190.67 
10,182.21 
18,423.50 

49,046.50 

41 
28 
187 
161 

944 

26' 

13* 

60 

41 

2 

187 

148 

884 

10.997 
SO 

Standing  Rock 

^TurtleMountain 

Oklahoma...  

57.940 
19,268 

83,196 

Cantonment 

Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho 

66 

500 
220 
148 
IflO 
2^2 
200 
43 
1,130 
654 

490 

8,060.88 

57,930.98 
29,564.14 
12,784.38 
18,297.31 
22,166.01 
22,153.93 
4,357.77 
66,810.06 
54,935.46 

46,094.75 

29 

27 
24 
20 
58 
38 
42 

35 
94 

4,412.66 

4,036.49 
3.837.86 
2,738.15 
5,641.58 
4,443.36 
5,246.00 
560.00 
12,429.46 
5,670.94 

8,741.62 

5 

176 
69 
61 

133 

103 
18 
1 

273 
25 

168 

1 

5 
3 
5 
13 
27 
3 
1 

2* 

16 

4 

171 
66 
56 
110 
166 
15 

795 
25.206 

Kiowa 

9,049 

Otoe 

2,3^ 

Pawnee 

12.66t 

Ponca 

14,145 

Sac  and  Fox 

1,6« 

Seger 

Seneca'.' 

273 
23 

152 

i4,67i 
1,733 

ShAwnee ,,....  .  . . 

Oregon 

20,044 

Kiafnath, 

108 
19 
28 

330 
5 

3,204 

18,245.27 
2,754.09 
2. 182. 78 

22,232.61 
680.00 

608,004.76 

5 
10 
18 
56 

5 

410 

802.72 
1,511.29 
1.620.72 
4.016.89 

760.00 

73,214.60 

71 
4 
15 
78 

2 

6* 

8 

69 

4 

•   9 

70 

12,333 

'eo7 

SllefaB.... 

904 

Umatilla 

6,200 

Warrn  Bprlogs 

Soath  Dakota 

988 

92 

806 

212,292 

Cheyenne  River 

Crow  Creek 

408 
116 
113 
891 
631 
218 
827 

6 

120,904.84 
17,794.91 
27,399.23 
203. 722. 52 
131.392.25 
22,301.72 
84,489.29 

448.00 

46 
76 
7 
164 
77 
11 
29 

9,261.88 
12.881.82 

1,069.92 
32,972.29 
13,474.64 

1. 124. 14 

2,430.03 

164 
70 
20 
356 
306 
35 
37 

2 

16 
25 

1 

10 
18 
18 

4 

148 
45 
19 
346 
288 
17 
33 

a 

44.567 
6,747 

Lower  Bnile 

3.120 

Pine  Ridge 

99,32'> 

RoeebudT 

53.M8 

Sisseton 

1.720 

Y^Milrton,        ^ 

2,8&l 

Utah:  Uintah  and  Ourav 

206 

1  Restrictions  removed  under  act  June  21, 1906  (34  SUt.  L.,  353). 
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Table  28. — Patents  in  fee  issued  under  act  of  May  8,  1906  (S4  Stat.  L..  18t).  as  yrvodi- 
JUdb^aOsof  May  29,  1908  (S5  Stat.  L.,  444),  and  June  f5,  1910  {S6  Stat.  Z.,  856),— 
Continued. 


Patents  in  fee  issued  from  If  ay  8. 1906.  to 
June  80. 1918. 

Applications  for  patents  in  fee  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 

States  and 
supeiintendencies. 

Original  aUotmenta. 

Inherited  land. 

Re- 
ceived. 

De- 
nied. 

Approved. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Wfi^hlngtoil.. -.    ,.-.. 

613 

55,149.09 

312 

24,185.51 

404 

10 

394 

37,367 

Colville 

225 
7 
94 
44 
19 

224 

1,477 

23,194.30 

730.00 

9,390.50 

3,370.00 

2.135.36 

16,328.93 

66.435.'49 

4 
3 

320.00 
153.90 

159 
1 
51 
47 
6 
140 

244 

3" 

2 

1 
4 

1 

159 
1 

48 

45 

5 

136 

343 

17,820 
160 

<^sh»n«m. .  ,x ...... . 

flpokftn* T . , . 

5,324 

Taholah...: 

2 

1 

ao2 

245 

163.85 
23,387.76 

13,211.40 

3,460 
821 

TiOfillp 

Yakima 

10,292 
13.610 

Vffg^^in 

Hayward 

ao 

14 

131 

1,206 

46 

138 

10 

6,135.04 
1.034.14 
10.053.98 
46,492.03 
2,720.30 

14,077.98 

900.00 

65 

2 

40 

129 

8 

67 
10 

1 

64 
2 

4,974 
160 

Lac  du  Flamb€Kiu 

7 
27 

210 

1 

36 

538.10 

2,364.09 

10.229.21 

80.00 

2,241.65 

LaPointe 

3 

40 
120 

8 

64 
10 

2,886 

OvHtida 

5.220 

RedCllff 

361 

Wjomfng:  Shoshone 

Public  donialD 

6,170 
900 

SUMMARY  OF  PATENTS  IN  FEE  ISSUED  UNDER  ACT  OF  MAY  8, 1906. 


Applica- 
tion! 
pro^ 


tions  ap- 
ived. 


Acreage 
approved. 


1907 

W08 

1909........ 

1910.\ 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916. 

1917 

191S 

Total 


1,987 

1,166 

956 

1,011 

344 

620 

1,148 

940 

934 

2,203 

4.379 


92,132.50 
163,991.78 
133,331.79 

99,339.10 
115,575.37 

45,529.49 

67,477.49 
162,405.44 
124,114.86 
130,980.43 
265.440.00 
704,260.00 


16,476 


2,084,587.26 
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C0MMI8SI0NEB  OF   INDIAN  AFFAIB8. 
Tabi^b  29.--RemovdU  of  restrietioru. 


Fiflcal  Tear. 

QuapawjBeo^^), 

Five  avilited  Tribes." 

\ 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

AfgffWgfttH-   ...r.  ..................... 

544 

37,686.40 

11,456 

801,282.04 

1918 

24 

900.00 
916.88 
1,401.45 
1,095.28 
3,880.36 
1,930.00 
3,218.28 
4,104.91 
10,170.25 

1,532 

697 

786 

1,106 

966 

652 

963 

1,4T0 

1865 

141,594.30 
166,408.17 
42,103.60 
60,077.33 
81,084.72 
60  682.64 
45,076.51 
84,679.34 
88,070.34 
62,761.00 

1917 

1916 

1916 

1914 

1913 '. 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

20 
80 
25 
72 
37 
68 
68 
215 

1  Act  of  Mar.  8, 1909  (35  Stot.  L.,  751). 

>  Act  of  May  27, 1906  (35  Stat.  L.,  312);  by  departmental  approvaL 

NovB.— Act  of  (Engross  dated  May  27, 1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  312),  removiiig  restrictions  trom  all  lands  o/lnter- 
married  i^tes,  fkeedmen,  and  Indians  of  less  than  half  Indian  blood,  and  trom  all  lands  except  homesteads 
of  Indians  having  half  or  more  than  half  and  less  than  three-quarters  Indian  blood,  operated  to  remove 
restrictions  from  the  lands  of  70,000  Indians,  who  held  8,000,000  acres. 

Table  SO. — Certificates  of  competency  issued  duriTig  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  under 
act  of  June  25,  1910  {S6  Stat,  L.,  856),  to  Indians  holding  fee  patents  with  restrietiions 
as  to  alienation. 


Indians  to  whom  issued 


Aggregate. 


1918. 
1917. 
1916.. 
1916. 
1914. 
1913.. 
1912. 
1911. 


Port  Hall,  Idaho 

Mount  Pleasant.  Mich... 

Fond  du  Lac.  Minn 

Lao  dn  Flambeau,  Wis. 
LaPointe,  Wis 


Table  SI,— Certificates  of  competency  issued  to  Kaw  and  Osage  Indians, 


Fiscal  year. 

Kaw.! 

Osage.! 

Number. 

Acreage 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Anreeate 

09 

19,504 

499 

245,845 

1913 

10 
7 

1.600 
1,120 

17 
21 

4 
12 

4 
28 
22 
84 
203 
19 

8,390 
1  900 

1917 

J916 

1915    

5 
12 

1 
1 

806' 

1,904 
400 
480 

6880 
1960 
10.890 

1914 

1913 

1912 

10,800 

1911 

41  160 

1910 

143,570 
9,310 

1909 

20 
6 
6 
1 

S,000 

2,400 

3,400 

400 

1908 

1907 

1906 ? 

1  Act  July  1, 1902  (82  Stat.  L.,  636) 


•  Act  June  28, 1906  (34  Stat.  L..  539). 
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Table  33. — Buildings ,  etc.,  atmpUted  during  thefiical  year  ended  June  SO,  1918. 


state  and  superintendeiDetefl. 


Improremeiit. 


COBt. 


Total.. 


Aiisooa: 

Fort  Apache 

DoTTT. 

Do 

Do 

Salt  River 

Do 

San  Xavier  (Indian  Oas<8) . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pima 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Navi^o 

Leupp 

Colorado  River 

Rice  Station 

San  Carlos 

Do 

Califomia: 

Round  Valley 

Greenville 

Do 

FortBidwell 

Do 

Campo 

Fort  Yuma 

Do 

Sherman 

Do 

Do 

Colondo: 

Southern  Ute 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Idaho: 

FortLapwai 

Do.:. 

Do 

Fort  Lapwal  Sanatorium... 

Do 

Kansas* 

Haskell  

Do. 


Do 

Michigan: 

Ifount  Pleasant 

Do v.... 

Minnesota: 

Red  Lake  (Cross  Lake). 
Do. 


Nett  Lake  Agency . 
Nett  Lake  School . . 

Do 

Pipestone 

Do 

Do 

Do 

White  Earth 

Do 

Do 

Montana:  Rocky  Boy.. 
Nebraska: 

Genoa 

Do 

Bftntoe 

Nevada: 

FortMcDermitt... 
Western  Shoshon.^. 

Fallon 

Moapa  River 

Carson 

Do 

Do 

Walker  River 


Boys' lavatory  annex 

Completing  dormitory 

Foreeter's  cottage 

Improvements  to  sewer , 

Cottage,  bam,  shed,  and  tank 

le  Carmers' quarters 

buildings,  lighting,  water,  and  sewer  systems. 

Bam : 

Shop. 


Repairs  to  buildings 

Warehouse ! 

Superintendent's  cottage 

Employees' cottage 

Field  matron's  cottage 

Cotton  gin 

Alterations  to  school  building 

Employees' quarters 

Three  cottages 

Completing  a  dormitory 

Winslow  badge 

Ice  plant 

Reservoir 

Piping  for  water  mains 

Repa^  to  Black  River  bridge 

One  day  school 

Gymnasium 

Concreting  reservoir 

Garage 

Lavatory  anne  x 

Two  frame  building 

Horse  bam  and  corral 

Dairy  bam 

Employees' cottage , 

Forge  and  shop 

Addition  and  screen  porches  to  Minnehaha  Lodge. , 

Pump  house 

Hay  shed 

Commissary 

Bam 

Granary 


Heating  system,  office 

Employees'  cottage 

Dairy  bam 

SUo 

Repairs  to  cottage  and  office. . 


Hog  house 

Chicken  house. 
Bam 


Dairyman's  cottage . 
Hemiery 


Remodeling  main  buildin ; 

Heating  plants 

Two  employees'  quarters 

Three  employees'^quartcrs 

Garage 

Ditch  work 

Repairs  to  dinin?  hall 

Septic  tank  and  sewer 

Heating  system 

Dairy  bam 

Rcmodelmg  dormitory 

Heating  installation,  dormitory . 
Log  house  for  farmer 


Boiler,  water  and  sewer  systems. . 

Addition  to  hospital 

Niobran  bridge,  65-foot  span 


Sewer  system 

E  mployees'  quarters 

Guest  room,  addition  to  employees'  quarters . 

Schoolhouse 

Dalrvbam 

.\ddition  to  gymnasium 

Addition  to  hospital 

Flour  mill 


$400,436.19 


2,630.00 
1,000.00 

700.00 

500.00 

3,170.00 

l,3ftl.a0 

26,101.60 

1,620.00 

800.00 

48&53 
3,159.65 
6,228.97 
3,105.76 
2,504.22 
1,333.14 
1,270.00 

785.59 
1,109.00 
1,974.00 

690.00 
15,824.40 
2,750.00 
1,900.00 
1,405.30 

847.00 

1,085.00 
1,075.00 
1,115.00 

500.00 
2,084.50 

650.00 
1,305.34 
1,157.77 

SOL  62 

687.52 
3,024.96 

2,310.66 
1,250.00 
2,100.00 
1,500.00 
381.50 

1,075.00 
4,199.55' 
2,200.00 
838.05 
1,726.81 

490.00 

550.00 

3,907.00 

1.400.00 
1,200.00 

6,971.97 

.   2,761.58 

2,600.00 

5,000.00 

2.50.00 
1,900.00 

009.50 
5,500.00 
16,000.00 
2,000.00 
5,511.62 

599.81 

657.00 

3.580.00 
2,500.00 
6,500.00 

1,481.24 
1,700.00 
850.00 
1,807.00 
.5,000.00 
1.899.17 
2,890.08 
2,645.15 
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Table  33. — BuOdings^  etc.,  completed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918 — Con. 


State  and  saper^tendencles. 


Improvement. 


Cost. 


New  Mexioo: 

Zuni 

Mescalero 

JicariUa 

Do 

Do 

Pueblo  Bonito 

Toliatchi 

San  Carlos 

San  Juan 

Do 

North  Dakota: 

Turtle  Mountain 

FortBerthold 

FortTotten 

Oklahoma: 

Cherokee  O.  T.  School 

Do 

Kiowa 

Do 

Do 

Kiowa  (Fort  Sill) 

Kiowa  (Riverside/ 

Kiowa  (Rainv  Mountain). 
Euchee  boarding  school. . . 

Do 

Do 

Mekusukey 

Eufoula 

Kuyaka 

Pawnee 

Pooca 

Bloomfleld '. — 

Do 

Do 

Cantonment 


OvMon: 

XJmatilla .-. 

Do 

Do 

Salem 

Do 

Do 

Klamath 

PenosylTanla: 

Carlisle 

Booth  Dakota: 

Lofwer  Brule 

Do 

Do 

Pierre 

Do 

Springfield 

Fiandreau , 

Do 

Do 

Rosebud 

Do 

Yankton 

Canton  Asvlum 

Cheyenne  River , 

DoV//////.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Utah: 

Uintah 

Shivwlts 

Ooshute 

Washington: 

Spokane 

MaUp 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cushman  (Chehalis) 

Cnshman  (Jamestown). 
Wisconsin: 

Tomah 

Keshena 

Do 

Do 

Hayward , 

Wyoming: 

Shoshone 

Do 

Do 


Coal  shed 

Clerk's  cottage 

Hay  bam 

Oarage 

(  ottage  No.  9. 
Industrial  buildini 
Addition  to  school 
Repairs  to  bridge. . . . 

Ice  plant 

Completing  hospital 

Cisterns  1,  2,  and  3. . 

Machine  shed 

Drilling  weU 


Tahlequah  road 

Heating  plant,  main  building  and  schoolhouse. 

Physician's  ootta|i?B.  ■. 

Employees' quarters 

Principal's  cottafige 

Sleeping  pordies  for  dormitories 

Healing  system,  principal's  cottage 


Repairing' boys''building . 
Dairy  I: 


,  bam.. 
Cellar. 

Blacksiflith  shop 

Septic  tank 

E  mplovees'  Lodge 

Manual-training  shop 

Barn  and  implement  shed 

Warehouse 

Water  mains 

Sewer  connection  with  city  of  Ardmoro. 

Gas  piping 

Improvements  to  water  system 

Cottage 


Two  steel  bridges  (Mission  and  Thorn  Hollow). 

Wagon  house 

Garage 

Onion  house 

Remodeling  sewer 

Boiler  installation 

Ctarage 

RefHgerator 


Bam 

Garage 

Repairs  to  water  pipes 

Dairy  bara 

Boiler  installation 

Superintendent's  cottage 

Coal  shed 

Chicken  house 

Horse  bara 

Physician's  cottage 

(Council  hall 

Completing  water  system 

Two  cisterns 

Farmers'  cottage 

Bam 

Repairing  bridge.  Whitehorse. 


Heating  plant  hospital. 

Granary 

(k)ttage 


....do 

Chicken  house 

fewer 

Gutters  on  dormitories 

Painting  schoolhoases 

Schoolhouse 

Water  and  sewer  systems. 


Ice  house 

Cattle  shed... 
Pump  house. 
Hone  bam . . , 
Dairy  bara... 


Heating  plant. 

Coal  sheds 

Steel  bridge... 


$350.00 

2.500.00 

fiOO.00 

:«)o.oo 

2,000.00 
7.550.00 
30.225.00 
1. 173. 60 
1.377.00 
3,510.76 

1.200.00 
1,215.22 
2, 125. 17 

10,000.00 

6.000.00 

3.249.50 

3.249.50 

2.649.07 

2,200.00 

807.00 

560.00 

2.000.00 

300.00 

200.00 

482.00 

7.016.00 

3,848.03 

1,02.100 

584.14 

1,700.00 

2,500.00 

1,999.80 

2.849.96 

1.565.28 

26,000.00 

506.25 

292.05 

1.000.00 

4,700.00 

2,075.00 

644.23 

600.00 

2,000.00 

665.00 

975.00 

3,958.03 

4,000.00 

4,005.00 

412.45 

457.15 

2,267.80 

4.684.10 

500.00 

2,385.55 

1.094.60 

2,447.42 

800.00 

485.00 

3,750.00 
435.00 
600.00 

672.00 
191.46 
485.00 
1,199.00 
2,511.00 
1,430.00 
1,033.00 

1,165.00 

365.00 

615.00 

4,600.00 

3.200.00 

1,000.00 

490.00 

3,750.00 
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Table  34. — Buildings,  etc.,  under  construction  or  contract  during  fiscal  year  ended  June 

30, 1918, 


State  and  superlntendencies. 


Improvement. 


Amoimtof 
authority 

granted  up 

to  July  1, 

1918. 


Total. 


Arizona: 

Fort  Ajpadie 

Camp  Verde 

San  Xavier  (Vamori  and 
Santa  Rosa). 

Do 

Q>lorado  River 

Navajo 

California:  Fort  Yuma 

Colorado: 

Southern  Ute 

Do 

Do 

Ute  Mountain- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Idaho: 

FortLapwai 

Do.:. 

Minnesota: 

Leech  Lake 

Red  Lake  (Cross  Lake) 

Michigan:  Mount  Pleasant 

Montana: 

Fort  Belknap 

Do 

Fort  Belknap  (Lodgepole)... 

Tongue  River 

Nebraska:  Genoa 

Nevada:  Western  Shoshone 

New  Mexico: 

Ban  Juan 

Do 

Navi^o  (Tohatchi) 

Do 

Do 

Pueblo  Bonito 

Zuni 

North  Carolina:  Cherokee 

North  Dakota: 

Turtle  Mountain 

Wahpeton 

Oklahoma: 

Kiowa 

Bloomfleld 

Tishomingo 

Ponca 

Shawnee 

Cherokee  O.  T.  School 

Euchee 

Oregon: 

Balem 

Klamath 

Umatilla  (Tutuilla) 

South  Dakota: 

Flandreau 

Do 

Pierre 

Rosebud 

Do 

Do 

Pine  Ridge 

Wisconsin: 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

Do 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 


Boys'  dormitory 

Water  uid  sewer  systems . 
Outhouses 


Repairs  to  buildings 

Employees'  quarters 

Addition  to  water  system. 
Water  system 


Electric  lighting  plant 

Employees'  oottaipre 

Addition  to  power  house.. 

Two  cottages 

Two  dormitories 

Schoolhouse 

MesshaU 

Power  house  and  laundry . 
Water  and  sewer  systems . 
Timber  truss  bridge 


Employees'  cottage 

Heating  plant  for  cottage.. 


Repairing  cottages. 

Laundry 

Bam,  dairy 


Flour  mill , 

Repairing  dairy  bam 

Schoolhouse  and  cottage. . 

Dairy  bam 

Two  employees'  cottages. , 
Day  schools  I  and  2 


Repairs  to  hospital , 

O ne  steel  bridge 

Frame  dormitory , 

Remodeling  old  dormitory 

Repairs  to  school  buildings 

Addition  to  power  house  and  boiler  setting. . 

Flour  mill 

Assembly  hall  aixl  gymnasium 

Improvements  to  heating  plant 

Two  cottages 

Industrial  cottage 


Lavatory  annexes 

Laundrv  and  heating  plant 

Two  dormitories 

Salt  Fork  Bridge 

Heating  plant 

Lavatory  annex,  girls'  dormitory.. 
Dining  hall 


Addition  to  hospital 

Office  building 

Day  school  and  outhouses.. 


Water  tank 

Improvements  to  water  system. 

Silo. 

Repairs  to  day  schools 

Office 

Lavatory  annexes 

Remodeling  schoolhouse 


Employees'  quarters  No.  112. 

CotfegeNo.  113 

Hospital 


$408,104.41 


32,9019 

3,500.00 

S05.99 

1,520.40 

5,674.26 

16,000.00 

1,463.34 

4,395.00 
5,000.00 
2,200.66 


49,833.78 


-^10,000.00 

3,506.00 
633.55 

1,397.» 
5,311  54 

b,O0O.00 

3,036.» 
1,400.00 
3,S16.O0 
2,800.00 
5,251.40 
4,000.00 

600.00 
25,172-00 
46.600.00 
5,119.38 
5,490.00 
2,817.00 
2,960.00 
4,000.00 

442.09 
4,863.70 

i,2oaoo 

2,200.00 
19,938.00 
54,S00.00 
5,986.j7 
2,Or2.00 
4,403.99 
1,365.00 

3,728.71 

4,319.89 
4,381.30 

1,313.  ir 
1,091  35 
!,020.60 
1,398.49 
750.59 
4,727.84 
2,700.00 

0,780.00 
2,529.52 
6,757.25 
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Table  36. — Distribution  of  Government  property  valuations  Junjt  SO,  1918. 


States  and 
saperlntendencies. 

Total 
value. 

General 
adminis- 
tration. 

Health. 

Allot- 
ting. 

Irriga- 
tion. 

Farm- 
ing. 

Fores- 
try. 

ScbooL 

Grand  total.... 

•40,160, 810  $3, 357, 364 

$1,532,469138,887 

$17, 3^4, 984'si,  739, 737,S1, 120, 67g,S15,03S.  690 

Arixona 

3,089,075 

313,316 

235,459  22,675 

19,565 

181,982 

34,020 

2,232,068 

Camp  Verde 

Colorado  River... 

52,270 
107,767 
376,911 
115, 154 
7,610 
6,840 
110,366 
175,900 
474,610 
737,234 
243,066 
119,623 

41,835 
146,012 

63,798 

122,288 

« 147,791 

1,051,261 

37,120 
10,849 
68,757 
1,050 
2,765 
1,882 
15,160 
24,000 
42,076 

325 

2,759 

11,870 

6,847 

240 

70 

7,440 

29,000 

48,000 

81,612 

19,075 

'•^ 

7,894 
6,140 

48,825 



14,825 

12,407 

81,752 

Fort  Apache 

FortMojave 

Havasupia 

Kalbab.. 

19,549 

276,735 

12,084 
1,560 

95,173 

3,055 

4,888 

I^upp    ,.,. 

1,465 

6,ni 

5,900 
8,500 

80,190 

Moqui 

117,000 

Navajo  1 

2,621 

3n,4I4 

Phoenix 

655,^'22 

PIma» 

3,437 

350 

12,655 

91,882 

115,767 

Rice  Station 

114, 7*i 

Salt  River 

18,848 
77,730 
4,473 

22,332 

San  Carlos 

22,325 

11,850 

28;  757 

SanXavier 

ii,86S 

34,Cisn 

Truxton  Canon . . 



6,645 

lft<,M9 

Western  Navajo.. 
California 

5,180 
43,945 



31,670 

79,180 

101,801 

19«i 

42,561 

6,408 

831,217 

Bishop...... 

32,439 
11,968 
10,785 
81,814 
107,944 
78,943 
90,514 
16,189 
70,804 
88,177 

404,049 
41,969 
15,666 

110,512 

760 
2,285 

MK)        \or^ 

440 
1,200 

31.014 

Campo. ......... . 

200 

8,2S3 

Dieeer 

10, 7« 

Fort  Bidwcll 

650 
2,400 

81.1^ 

Fort  Yuma 

105,544 

Greenville 

6,105 
16,475 

73,S3S 

Hoopa  Valley.... 

5,025 
12,050 
12,860 

3,850 

6,075 

2,275 

60,664 

Malld 

110 

1,000 
41,486 

2,120 

Pala 

1,620 

4,260 
500 

63,432 
3,273 

10,578 

Round  Valley 

650 

24,365 
300 

2,005 

80,372 

Sherman  Insti- 
tute.  

316,252 

Soboba.... 

1,250 
1,906 

35,141 

37,146 

Tule  River 

* 

75 
2,140 

228 

13,457 

Colorado 

1,139] 

13,700 

58,302 

Southern  Ute .... 

74,690 
35,822 

481,650 

21,455 
13,686 

93,903 

2,140 

51,095 

Ute  Mountain  1.. 

1,139 
09,618 

13,790 
34,853 

7,207 

Idaho 

25,590 

2,094 

225,501 

Coeurd'Alene.... 

65,014 
281,453 
135,092 

90,168 

630,943 

50,832 
43,071 

1,620 
12,001 
85,997 

83,840 

25,315 

980 
26,887 
6;986 

1.004 

10,4SS 

Fort  Hall 

25,590 

173,904 

Fort  Lapwai 

1,000 

41,109 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox... 

6,328 

Kan.sa>*? 

9,550 

138,111 

457,967 

Haskell  Institute. 

532,043 
84,478 
14,422 

240,507 

25,038 
277 

130,676 
7,436 

376,330 

Kiclcapoo 

76,765 

Potawatomi 

9,550 
310 

4,873 

Michigan 

11,515 

228,772 

........... 

MflPlrinAAl 

2,385 
288,212 

861,030 

310 

2,073 

Mount  Pleasant.. 

11,515 
89,844 

' 

226,607 

Minnesota 

134,257 

8,016 

33,256 

506,657 

Cass  Lake 

15,660 

37,039 

9,482 

118,648 

38,768 
169,080 
169,369 

81,470 
221,624 

1 

15,660 

Fond  du  Lac..... 

7,525 
9,132 
42,276 
4,200 

'■■"23*764 

25,124 

80 

4,310 

Grand  Portage ».. 
Leech  Lake 

360 

6,732 

275 

6,040 

25,029 

eo,MO 

34,012 
163,040 

NettLake 

271 

Pipestone 

Red  Lake 

..       . 

7,036 

8,635 
24,000 

104,063 

57,470 
147  460 

Vermillion  Lake. 

White  Earth 

47,42(^ 

26,644 

1 

>  1017  report. 


>  Decreased  valuation. 
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Table  d^.— Distribution  of  Government  property  valuations  June  30, 1918— Continvied. 


states  and 
saperliitcndeiicieB . 

Total 
value. 

General 
admlnis- 
traUon. 

Health. 

Allot- 
ting. 

Irriga. 
tion. 

Farm- 
ing. 

Fores- 
try. 

School. 

Montana 

11,445,143 

$369,722 

167,168 

t740 

1248,256 

1138,360 

S18,900 

1601,998 

Blackfeet      

180,432 
278,128 
351,321 
344,142 
155,153 

9,722 
126,245 

538,403 

39,994 
100,316 
83,078 
66,045 
60,840 

5,305 
24,244 

74,920 

23,410 
20,850 
1480 
3,300 
15,310 

112 
3,700 

36,248 

6,555 
46,700 

6,509 
42,700 
12,985 

3,005 
20,906 

31,030 

110,467 

Crow 

475 
12,025 
3,000 

lia787 

vFlatheadt 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck.... 

246,755 

574 
230,007 

740 

75,278 

Rocky  Boy's 

Tongue  River!... 

Nebraska 

1,300 
73,485 

395,306 

1,500 

3,400 

Qenoa. 

394,180 
38,480 

10,875 

383,305 

Omaha 

6,560 

81,930 

Santee* 

Winnebago. ,  wr- 

105,743 
417,537 

57,495 
87,419 

36,248 
44,164 

12,000 

Nevada 

at 

4,310 

66,386 

215,^ 

Carson 

140,626 
17,098 
17,342 
7,574 
82,160 
26,954 
97,634 

28,140 

1,657,169 

1,796 

21,297 

87,363 

80,170 
17,098 

Fallon 



Fort  McDennitt . 

3,835 
1,210 
8,700 
6,875 
36,953 

28,060 

80,524 

8501         25 

100" 

1 

3,533 

9,099 

Moapa  River 

Nevada 

110 

6,154 

73.460 

"Walker  River 

1,565 

4,200 

7,267 
18,223 

7,047 
22,183 

WestemShoshone 

20,276 

76 

111,878 

Reno,  special 
agent 

23 

New  Mexico 

250 

11,475 

95,548 

25,170 

1,332,314 

Albuquerque 

Jicamia... 

347,661 
168,863 
161,903 
145,967 

139,554 

304,345 

•    237,283 

151,583 

710 

145,377 
1,094,592 

9,631 
35,295 
24,998 

12,044 

21,974 

N  21,700 

1,300 

16,274 
28,190 
3,108 
9,288 

675 

825.986 

20,005 
11,150 
9,040 

12,168 
16,970 

11,070 
10,660 

80,429 
93,406 

Mescaiero 

PuebioBonito... 

250 

135,377 

Pueblo  day 
schools 

1,600 
8,750 

109,513 

^f^  .JlWVl      ...... 

8,300 

249, 135 

Santa  Fe 

234,175 

Zuni 

250 
135 

11,476 

26,125 

150 

104,206 

New  York:  New  York 
Agency 

North  Carolina: 
Cherokee 

4,000 

141,377. 

North  Dakota 

177,155 

77,470 

313 

111,034 

728,620 

PlSTnftirlT  *.,..... 

84,361 

84,361 

Fort  Berthold 

118,378 

54.fl(» 

2,125 

313 

53,300 
4,010 

48,108 
5,616 

7,945 

FortTotten 

229, 911 1         7;  729 
342,139,        69,302 
92,653         39,566 
227,150-          S.873 

6,611 
31,775 

211,561 

Standing  Rock  > . 
Turtle  Mountain. 



192,954 

16,844 
20,115 

167,686 

30,637 
201,162 

Wahpeton 

3,440,734 

192,719 

1,005 

239,808 

2,839,517 

Cantonment 

140,649 

413,297 
860,745 

73,654 
603  344 
221,833 

63,808 
126,940 

83,109 

54,743 
174,731 

23,245 
113,698 

6,000 
23,489 

740 
20,803 

75 

50,200 
87,984 

74,634 

Cheyenne      and 
Arapaho 

281,071 

Oiilocco 

860,745 

Choctaw  -  Chicka- 
saw Sanatoiiiun 

'■'"42,'966 
40,740 

73,554 

60,826 

1,240 

Kiowa 

77,324 
1,200 

422,245 

Osage 

178,653 

Otoe 

63,808 

Pawnee 

23,323 
21,896 
12,762 
15,299 

7i6 

250 

1,170 

7,005 

102,901 

Ponca 

60,963 

Sac  and  Fox 

40, 811 

Soger 

930 

151,497 

Seneca 

23,245 

Shawnee 

6,310 

:::::::i::::::::::: 

107,388 

Total 

2,953,696 

192,719 

166,303 

1,005 

225,708 

2,367,961 

^  As  reported. 


-  Santee  Included  under  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 


» 1917  report. 
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Table  36. — Distribution  of  Government  property  valuations  June  .50, 1918 — Continued. 


States  and 
superintendencies. 

Total 
value. 

General 
adminis- 
tration. 

Health. 

Allot- 
ting. 

Irriga- 
tion. 

Farm- 
ing. 

Fores- 
try. 

SchooL 

Five      CI\iUMd 

$487,038 

$1,382 

$14,100 

$471,566 

Armstrong 
Academy. . 

Bloomfield 
Seminarr.. 

(Cherokee  Or- 
phan School 

E  u  c  h  e  e 
Boarding 
School 

55,617 
45,436 
68,633 

52,025 

49,135 
33,874 
61,414 

42,940 
39,855 
38,110 
821,525 

55,617 

45,436 

'     68,633 

41,425 

10,600 
3,600 

E  u  faula 
Boarding 
School 

968 

44,667 
33,874 
61,064 

42,876 
39,855 

Jones  Male 
Academy .. 

Mekusukey 
Academy . . 

Nu  y aka 
Boarding 
School 

350 
64 

Tiukahoma 
Academy . . 

Whoelock 
Academy . . 

Oregon 

38,110 

823,978 

7,048 

$30 

$12,707 

101,274 

$38,240 

638,248 

Klamath  1 

Roseburgt 

Salem.... 

163,240|         6,775 
2,280         2.2D(Y 

2,440 

30 

9,319 

11,735 

26,260 

50 

107,711 

391,810 
18,956 

391.810 

8ilet£ 

7,883          1.888 

666 

680 
11,860 

8,685 

Umatilla 

146,254 
98,965 

669,767 
3,068,916 

3,145 

' 

8,388 

86,539 
3,000 

91^692 
310,046 

52.602 

Warm  Springs... 

Pennsylvania:  Car- 
lisfe 

3,976 

2,720 

27,525 
207,181 

77,440 

440,650 

South  Dakota 

674,872 

6,053 

27,440 

189,132 

1,565,091 

.     Canton  Asylmn.. 
Cheyenne  River.. 
Crow  Creek 

139,974 
454,284 
130,297 
306,710 

'  '228;332 

30,946 

7.7M 

139,974 
44,328 
17,571 
4,625 
6,017 
6,902 
21,547 
6,145 
48,100 
460 

4,398 
225 

48,309 
18,000 
56,164 
8,850 
55,563 

128,917 

63,555 

Flandreau 

238,171 

IfOwer  Brule 

119,004        52;2i2 

290,973 

703,537       196,800 
263,575          4,390 
444,868        99,933 
81,2721        10.3A1 

51,925 

Pierre 

■■'430 

26,500 

202,008 

Pine  Ridge 

Rapid  aty 

Rosebud 

30,660    1 180.057 

265,043 

66,195 
24,860 

187,845 

940 

75 

270,960 

Slsseton 

61,461 

Springfield 

YanMon 

36,991 
97.430 

36,991 

.iiaift 

2,622 
6,710 

1,445 

58,815 

Utah 

218,7581      123,484 

47,967 

4,360 

36,237 

Ooshute 

7,260 
12,770 

198,728 

1,492,508 

7,260 

Shivwits 

485 
122,999 
663,951 

200 

6,510 

60,170 

12,085 

Uintah          and 
Ouray« 

Wmhlnfft""    

47,967 

4,360 
51,909 

16,892 

67,249 

689,229 

ColvUle 

189,292 
364,956 

12,251 
678,921 

20,810 
210,954 
115,324 

70,764 

110 

7,551 

« 521, 832 

800 

27,304 

26,600 

5,193 
11,000 

58,639 

34,334 

20.372 

Cuflhman 



363,846 

NeahBay 

4,700 

33,554 

800 

6,600 

3,023 

6,850 

725 

1,995 

8;005 

16,686 

T^aholah 

18,485 

Tulallp 

175,055 

Yakima 

8,6i6 

70,086 

1 1917  report. 

*  Includes  forest  reserve. 

*  Increase  last  year  due  to  sup 

*  Includes  value  land  and  old 


)lies  on  hand. 
Spokane  SanatociunL 
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Tablb  36. — DuiribiUion  oj  Government  'property  valuation  June  SO,  1918 — Ck)ntiiiued. 


states  and 

Total 
value. 

General 
adminis- 
tration. 

Health. 

Allot- 
ting. 

Irrigap 
lUon. 

Farm- 
ing. 

Fores- 
try. 

School. 

81,410.351 

$47,646 

138,227 

$600 

$34,928 

$695,690 

$615,280 

Hayward 

Kashena 

164,289 

878,834 

91,464 

107a 

9,553 

72,671 

3,670 

198,705 

428,155 

23,244,770 

2,221 

35,062 

805 

715 

8,403 

440 

5,640 
11,717 

1,370 
360 
360 

1,460 
520 

4,810 

6,865 
1,532,469 

18,550 
4,138 

50 
095,290 

137,828 
127,627 
89;  289 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

Laona 

LaPointe 

600 

160 

50 

Oneida 

71,211 
830 

Red  Cliff 

2,090 

800 

TOFT^I^^   r  ........ . 

188,985 

.191,200 

15,036,690 

Wyoming:  Shoshone . 
State  totals.... 

164,153 
.8,290,600 

$29,903 

51,778 
494,701 

5,660 
1,739,737 

18,500 
1,120,679 

16,916,031 

66,764 

8,984 

16,840,283 

Warehouses 

i2,884 

i650 
>8,984 

16,840,283 
63;230 

12,884 
.   1650 

liqaor  suppres- 

AllotUng  service.  . 

18,984 

Irrigation  service 
(cost) 

16,840,283 

Indian  office 

63,230 

1 1917  report. 
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Table  38. — Employees  in  Indian  schhol  and  agency  service^  based  on  salary  list  in  effect 

June  SO,  1918. 


Position. 


Total 

SapervisiOQ  of  Indians: 

Saperintendents  and  assistants 

Cashiers  and  storekeepers 

Clerks %... 

Straogiapbers 

Principals  and  assistants 

Disciplinarians 

Judi^ 

Police,  privates 

C<Bistable9 

Edocation: 

Academic- 
Teachers 

Kindcrgartners 

Industrial  teachers 

Mechanical— 

General  mechanics 

Engineers  and  assistants. .. 
Blacksmiths  and  carpenters 
Shoe  and  harness  makers. . 
Others 

Domestic  science- 
Teachers 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Assistant  matrons 

Cooks  and  bakers 

Seamstresses    and    Jami- 

dresses 

Health: « 

Physicians 

Ktuses 

Matrons- 
Field 

Hospital 

Agriculture  and  stock: 

Superintendents  of  live  stock 
and  stockmen 

fanners  and  assistants , 

Linertders 

Others 

Forestry: 

Deputy  supervisors 

Forest  guards 

Sawyers 

Others 

Miscellaneous: 

Assistants 

Laborers 

Teamsters 

Interpreters :.... 

Painters 

Others 


5,313 


Total 


Num- 
ber, 


142 
2 

620 
40 
115 
«5 

m 

648 


573 
21 


46 
131 
155 
26 
24 

21 

116 
152 
203 

259 

*1Q6 
101 

87 
4 


68 
321 
27 
72 

7 
73 

7 
31 

1T9 

407 

22 

53 

8 
77 


Salary. 


$3,609,184 


2,758 


253,525 

3,850 

613,640 

39,000 

99,155 

47,080 

7,104 

161,588 

2,520 


395,502 
13,640 
40,180 

36,720 
103,260 
113,300 
16,340 
19,790 

13,560 
67,220 
72,655 
76,785 
102,140 

124,735 

189,404 
68,030 

56,010 
2,460 


62,776 
263,797 
16,260 
41,330 

10,600 
58,910 
6,180 
82,660 

56,600 
204,935 

9,840 
29,820 

6,240 
80,963 


School  servioe. 


Num- 
ber. 


11,867,777 


138 

1 

119 

1 
06 
65 


572 
21 


14 
99 
66 
22 
13 

21 
188 
111 
152 
178 

346 

66 
61 

4 
8 


60 


147 
198 


11 


Salary. 


346,375 
1,000 
101,460 
720 
99,155 
47,060 


240 


395,007 
13,640 
39,640 

12,040 
77,340 
49,060 
13,760 
10,890 

13,660 
64,620 
70,015 
78,785 
89,860 

118,955 

62,080 
41,390 

2,220 
1,740 


8,400 
46,930 


11,340 


44,820 

103,655 

1,140 


6,240 
6,620 


Agency  service. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,555 


86 

547 

8 


130 
40 


60 
261 
27 
57 

7 
73 

7 
31 

32 

209 

19 


Salary. 


11,741,407 


7,150 

2,860 

512,180 

38,280 


7,104 

161,348 

2,620 


685 


540 

23,680 
25,920 
64,240 
2,680 
8,900 


2,600 
2,640 


12,280 

5,780 

137,324 
26,640 

63,790 
720 


54,376 

206,867 

16,260 

29,990 

10,600 
58,910 
6,180 
32,660 

11,780 

101,280 

8,700 

29,820 


74,333 


11,000  to  $2,750 
1,000  to  2,850 

600  to  

660  to 
720  to 
600  to 


Range  of 
8ala%.> 


340  to 
540  to 


1,600 
1,080 
1,400 
1,200 
84 
420 
780 


600  to 
600  to 
600  to 

360  to 
600  to 
480  to 
540  to 
300  to 

540  to 
300  to 
540  to 
300  to 
300  to 


900 

750 

1,000 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

780 

1,000 

840 
600 
840 
660 
600 


SOOtO   60O 


360  to 
600  to 


300  to 
600  to 


715  to 
600  to 
360  to 
450  to 

1,300  to 
450  to 
500  to 
440  to 

120  to 
300  to 
360  to 
240  to 
680  to 
120  to 


1,800 
780 

900 
780 


1,300 

1,100 

720 

1,000 

1,600 

900 

1,200 

1,100 

600 
720 
600 
600 
840 
1,000 


^  OccasionaUy  extremely  high  and  low  salaries  are  not  embraced  herein. 

*  Does  not  include  139  positions  at  $60,360,  carried  under  various  activities. 

*IiKlade8  74  contract  physicians,  whose  time  is  only  parUy  employed  in  the  Indian  Servioe. 
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Tablb  ZQ.—Mxscellaneoia  field  employees,  June  SO,  1918. 


Designation. 


Total. 


N™-    satery. 


Chief  officer. 


N»°-     8-«T. 


Others. 


Num-    Q-,-„ 
her.     ^*'*^- 


Fidi  invatigaUTkff  and  iupenMng  furce. 
Total 


Inspection 

Special  supervisors. 

Liquor 

Construction 

Health 

Schools 

Industries: 

Farming 

Employment.., 
Livestock 


Forestry: 

Field  supervisbig  officers 

Menominee 

Special  agents 

Commissioner  to  negotiate  with  Seminole  Indians . . 

Attorney  for  Pueblo  Indians 

Traveling  auditors 


Total. 


FiOd  irriffation  tervke. 


Chief  inspector , 

Superintendents  of  irrigation. 

Arizona , 


Pima 

Salt  River. 


California:  Miscellaneous  work. 

Idaho:  FortHaU 

Montana 


Billfaigs 

Crow 

Fort  Belknap.. 
Tongue  River.. 


New  Mexico:  Albuquerque . 
Utah 


Salt  Lake. 
Uintah..., 


Washington:  Yakima 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

Field  allotment  tervke. 
Total 

Special  allotting  agent 

Arizona 


Leupp. 
Pima.. 


Montana. 


Blackfeet.. 

Crow 

Fort  Peck. 


North  Dakota:  Turtle  Mountain . 

Oregon:  Umatilla 

South  Dakota 


121 


»05,060 


15 


S31,400 


106  ;  S163,«0 


Pine  Ridge. 
Rosebud 


Wisconsin:  LaPointe., 


200 


17,000 
25,800 
32,190 
14,500 
33,420 
17,000 

8,600 
3,700 
0) 

18,260 
12,080 
5,320 
2,000 
1,500 
7,200 


250,656 


3,500 
"2,'666" 


14 


8,000 

3,600 
2,000 
0) 

3,000 
l,fi00 
2,000 
2,000 
1,500 
7,200 


28,000 


186 


4,000 
18,500 

4,500 


4,000 
2,500 

2,700 


3,300 
1,200 

45,860 

13,060 

28,525 


1,500 
1,200 

4,000 

1,600 

3,300 


1,600 

12,450 

14,175 

300 

20,780 

37,150 


15,400 
21,750 


2  2,100 

7  8,400 

3,180 
1  $10  a  day  when  actually  employed. 


720 
2,100 

2,665 


765 

500 

1,400 

900 

2,860 

10,500 


1,800 
1,500 


2,000 
3,800 


1,800 
2,000 


540 


540 


2,160 


20 


13,500 
25,800 
30,190 
14,500 
33,420 
14,000 


1,700 


15,250 
11,380 
3,320 


228,«55 


2,160 
1,060 


16,000 
1,800 


1,800 


41,860 
11,460 
25,225 


1,600 

10,650 

12,675 

300 

18,780 

33,350 


13,600 
19,750 

64,580 

15,600 

19,145 


3.820 


720 
2,100 

2,125 


225 

500 

1,400 

900 

2,860 
8,840 


2,100 
6,240 

2,100 
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Tablb  39. — Miscellaneous  field  employees,  June  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


Total. 

Chief  officer. 

Others. 

DesIgnaiJon. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Edrthip  work. 

55 

20 
35 

100,260 
60,000 
36,200 

18 
20 
8 

132,600 
50,000 
6,200 

87 

827,600 

Frobateaork. 

Warehoiues. 
Total 

82 

.   80,000 

Cbicaso 

21 
6 
8 

21,650 
6620 
8,020 

1 

1 
1 

2,200 
2,000 
2,000 

20 
5 
7 

10,450 
4,620 
6,020 

5lftn  l^tindflCQ. 

8t.  Louis 

Table  40. — Recapitulatum  of  all  Indian  Seroice  employees. 


Designation. 


Salaries. 


Total 

School , 

Ffeld  mVestigattDg  and  supervisizig  ibrce '.[...'.[.. 

Iirigation  service , 

Allotment  servioe 

Heirship  vork 

Probate  work , 

Warehouses , 

Indian  Office  employees,  exclusive  of  commissioner  and  assistant  commissioner 


84,567,074 


1,867,777 
1,741,407 
105,060 
256,655 
22,025 
60,260 
50,000 
36,200 
386,700 


1  School  and  agency  includes  2,379  Indians  earning  81|008,816. 

Table  41. — Commissioner's  account  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918. 

[Checks,  drafts,  and  other  instruments  of  exchange,  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  commissioner,  are  received 
tn  the  office  as  deposits  with  bids  for  tribal  leasing  privileges,  guaranties  for  right  of  way  across  Indian 
lands,  and  fof  various  other  purposes.  For  such  receipts  the  commissioner  renders  monthly  accounts 
as  required  by  sec.  3622,  Rev.  Stats.] 

On  hand  July  1,1917 8154,446.66 

Received: 

July,  1917 80,884.36 

August.  1917 44,141.35 

September,  1917 2,073.67 

October,  1917 1,068.86 

November,  1917 25,262.55 

December,  1917 20,578.82 

January,  1918 : 36,571.41 

February,  1918 15,609.37 

Itorch,  1918 1,345.23 

April,  1918 4,724.64 

May,  1918 22,740.43 

.     June,  1918 6,961.21 

^^'^'W 

Total  on  hand  and  received 344,908.56 

Disbursed  and  deposited: 

July,  1917 1251.43 

August.  1917 20,810.51 

September,  1917. 1,396.06 

October,  1917 317.04 

November,  1917 182,090.80 

December,  1917 ^ 26,890.26 

January,  1918 26,001.00 

February,  1918 15,611.88 

March,  1918 5,960.72 

April,  1918 5,974.94 

M5y,1918 82,059.83 

June,  1918. 6,879,17 

323,238.28 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1918 21,670.28 

g2e07'— IWT 1918— VOL  2 ^15 
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Table  44. — Pro  rata  $hares  of  tnbcd  trust  funds  settled  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

1918. 


States  and  saperintendencies. 

Tribes. 

Indians 
paid. 

Average 

prorata 

share. 

Amount 
paid 

Total 

4,061 

11,277,984.90 

Coeord'Alene 

Idaho*  Ooeurd'Aiene ...,,- 

282 

6 

21 

343.56 
1,079.67 

96,885.18 
t,  AT!.  42 
8,596.04 

Iowa:  SacazidFox ...., 

Sat;  and  Fox 

Kaiuas 

Kickapoo 

12 
9 

1,002 

9 

12 

233 

1,199 

577.37 
^85. 26 

110.43 

65.68 

164.75 

149.17 

6,928.44 
1,667.60 

110,655.54 

601.12 

Poiam^tomi .*..^- 

Pota  watomi 

Ifantana:  Flathead 

Confederated  Flathead 

Nehraflka:  Santee ••••••. 

Ponca. 

New  York:  New  York 

Tonawf^nd*  (Ren''ca), ........... 

1,857.00 
34,757.10 
789,n7.81 

North  Dakota:  Standing  Rock... 
Oklahoma. 

Sioux 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

ESSJii;::::::::::::::::::::: 

25 

^   425 
196 
77 
383 
38 
0 
83 

73 

301.24 
301.24 
315.00 
709.72 
3,819.76 
673.66 
455.25 
47.83 
987.34 

•      7,531.00 

.....'do '. 

Apach%  Kiowa,  and  Comanche.. 
....  do.... 

3,313.64 
133, 878. 10 

Do.«. 

140,525.55 

Osage 

Osage 

196,145.37 

Otoe 

Oto  and  Missouri. 

258,011.78 

17,299.68 

430.47 

Pawnee    ............  ..... 

Pawnee.... 

Ponca 

Ponca 

Sac  and  Fox ., 

Sac  and  Fox 

32,582.22 

Ongon ••... 

14,496.84 

65 
17 

1,200 

196.06 
218.44 

10,788.36 
3.713.48 

TTmi^^iinft 

Umatilla 

Boath  Dakota 

311,274.82 

Sioux 

CThAvnnnA  Ri vflr  i 

37 
129 

53 

8 

Q15 

434 

239 

85 

25 

111.28 
248.14 
166.02 
138.81 
113.37 
122.37 
292.35 
210.50 

107.04 

4,117.36 

Do.» 

do 

32,010.06 
8,799.06 
1, 110. 48 

Crow  Creek       

do 

Lower  Bnile 

do 

Pine  Ridge 

Rosebud      , • 

do 

„  do 

24,375.13 
£3,108.58 
69,871.65 

Sisseton 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 

Yankton    

Sioux 

17,892.50 

Wisconsin*  Keshena  

Menominee 

2,676.03 

'5  per  cent. 


'4percen  . 


>  3  per  cent. 


Table  45. — Tribal  funds  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  State  and  National  hanks  of 

Oklahoma.^ 


On  deposit  June  30, 1918. 

Interest. 

Tribes. 

Total. 

Principal. 

Interest. 

Paid  in  the 

United  States 

Treasury. 

Total  paid 
and  due. 

Total 

83,858,322.66 

13,669,347.75 

1188,974.91 

$1,088,759.78 

11,277,734.09 

Choctaw 

2,137,619.96 
766,211.89 

2,037,120.26 
730,635.96 

100,499.70 
35,575.94 

628,215.69 
207,021.57 
31,892.28 
214,477.56 
7,152.68 

728,715.39 

Chickasaw 

242,597.51 

Cherokee 

31,892.28 

Creek 

929,496.04 
24,994.77 

878,041.54 
23,550.00 

51,454.50 
1,444.77 

365,932  06 

Seminole 

8,597.45 

^  The  deposits  are  made  under  the  act  of  Mar.  8, 1911  (36  SUt.  L.,  1058-1070),  in  223  banki.    The  rates  of 
interest  are  from  4  to  5i  per  cent. 
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Table  46. — Ancdysis  of  disbiwBement  of  funds  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes^  fiscal  yegr  ended 

June  SO,  1918. 


Choctaw. 

Chickasaw. 

Cherokee. 

Creek. 

Seminole. 

Total. 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  tribal 

$1,841.23 

10,550.58 

731.41 

23,403.47 

1,512.96 
6,726.10 

$1,796.13 

4,288.40 

243.84 

7,801.26 

504.37 
8,486.61 

6,056.92 

300.00 
605,619.16 

9,648.46 

$407.19 

$407.17 
8,038,73 

$857.18 
1,795.09 

$5,306.90 

Ezpen.<ies  o!  per  capita  and 
equalization  payments 

InsuzHnoe  and  repairs  to  tribal 
schools  and  hospitals 

Expenses  account  sale  of  tri- 
bal lands  and  collection  of 
reveme 

19,681.80 

975.25 

252.61 

31,457.34 

Refunds  account  tribal  land 

2,017.33 

Tribal  officers  and  expenses. . . 
Tribal    attorneys    and    ex- 
penses r  ,.-.....,, -,-,■, 

75.00 

7,543.89 
10,668.99 
14,060.66 

21,831.60 
16,725.91 

ments 

4,661.43 
2,221,407.16 

184,538.46 

4,046.02 
2,437.61 

286.53 

226.91 
162,839.90 

7,908.92 

23,315.02 

Per  capita  payments 

Payments,  funds  transferred 

to  individual  aoooimts 

Legal  expenses  account  of 

town  lot  suits 

2, 092, 303. 8t 

13,176.27 
201.35 

115,558.64 
201.35 

Total 

2,454,381.79 

644,745.14 

7,252.35 

49,360.67 

173,628.00 

3,329,376.95 

Table  47. — Volume  of  business  in  Indian  warehouses,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918. 


Warehouses. 

Freight  shipments. 

Express  shipments. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Vftlne. 

Chicago 

131,469 
53,437 
29,579 

Pounds. 
1 15,060,802 
7,375,064 
13,093,450 

$1,107,810.03 
414,804.84 
415,437.45 

436 
37 
24 

Pounds. 

10,411 

989 

1,054 

$6,524.67 

San  Iniancfsco 

358.30 

St.  li-oais..  .  ....,.-  ,-  ---T 

471. 17 

Total 

217,485 

25,529,316 

1,938,142.32 

497 

12,454 

7,354.14 

Packages  mailed 

Percentage    of    increase    of 
totals  over  previous  year. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Value. 

f!hV*ftf;o               -   -   

3,496 

193 

2,402 

Pounds. 
17,293 
672 
5,978 

$12,674.85 

532.51 

5,976.55 

Percent. 

«17.9 

L7 

«20.4 

Percent. 

»68.0 

24.9 

«91.6 

Percent. 
«17.6 

RfiTi  FrRnci^eo 

42.6 

St  Louis 

26.0 

Total 

6,091 

23,943 

19,183.91 

M4.3 

»71.6 

>L5 

1  Exclusive  of  coal  which  was  not  handled  through  the  warehouses. 
*  Decrease. 


Total  number  of  shipments  (packages)..  224,073 

Total  weight 25,565,713 

Total  value • «. - $1,964,680.37 
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Tablb  48. — Experue  at  warehoiueSf  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918, 


Rant 

Ll^t 
and 
fuel. 

Employees 

spectionof 
suppUes.! 

MJaooUa- 
aeous. 

Cost  of  maintenance. 

Warohouaes. 

Total. 

Per 
cent.! 

Per 
cent, 
1917. 

Chicago 

14,800.00 

1384.00 

13.50 

300.10 

117,666.61 
6,971.60 
12,319.24 

$3,974.73 
1,174.70 
1,024.64 

126,825.03 
10,659.70 
16,452.88 

2.38 
2.64 
3.66 

2.14 

Ban  Fraitcisoo 

3.81 

St.  Louis 

4.55 

Total 

9,000.00 

707.29 

36,956.85 

6,173.97 

52,837.61 
65,666.20 

2.66 
2.74 

2.74 

Total,  1917 T.. r.. 

8ayiii£  ow  1918*  r . , , . 

2,828.50 

1  lndudes  cost  of  letting  annual  contracts  for  supplies. 

*  Shows  the  relation  of  uv«  total  maintenance  oost  to  the  value  of  goods  handled  as  set  out  in  the  preceding 
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SUPPUES  FOR  THE  INDIAN  SEBYICE* 


nSOAL  YEAB  1010. 

The  following  tables  show  the  contracts  awarded  under  advertise- 
ments of  April  16,  17,  19,  22,  24,  26,  27,  29,  May  7,  9,  11,  13,  15,  18, 
20,  and  June  5,  10,  15,  17,  19,  21,  22,  for  supplies  for  the  Indian 
Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919. 

Classification  o/ supplies. 

Page. 

Agricultural  implements. 27 

Automobile  supplies 104 

Bacon  and  dry  bslU  meats 5 

Beef,  net,  etc 106 

Blankets 8 

Boots  and  shoes 15 

Carbide 105 

Clothing,  etc 13 

Chinaware,  etc 16 

Coal 105 

Desks 103 

Dry  goods 8 

Enameled  ware,  etc 16 

Electrical  supplies 105 

Fire  extingiusners 105 

Furniture  and  woodenware 19 

Gasoline 104 

Glass,  window 32 

Gloves  and  suspenders 11 

Groceries 5 

Hajrdware 42 

Harness,  leather,  and  shoe  findings,  etc 22 

Hats  and  caps 13 

Hose  goods 77 

Kerosene 104 

Kindexgarten  supplies 100 

Lamps,  etc 17 

Medical  supplies 78 

Miscellaneous  supplies 105 

Mutton 106 

Notions p .  11 

Oils,  paints^  etc 32 

Oleomargarine 104 

Piece  goods,  etc 14 

Pipe  fittings 66 

Pliunber's  and  steam  and  gas  fitter's  tools,  fittings,  and  suppUes 65 

Pork,  fresh 106 

Schoolbooks,  etc 87 

Stoves,  pipe,  and  hollow  ware 39 

Tin  and  stamped  ware .'-  37 

Underwear  and  hosiery 9 

Uniforms,  etc , . .  13 

WagQUA  and  wagon  materials 28 

223 
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NT7MBEBS  AND  NAMES  OF  CONTBACTOB8. 


1.  Albrecht,  Gustave  A.  ^ 

2.  Aloe  Company,  A.  S. 

8.  Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing 
Co. 

4.  American  Book  Co. 

5.  American  Steel  <&  Wire  Co. 

6.  American  Varnish  Co.,  The. 

7.  Apple  Hat  Co. 

8.  Armour  &  Co.      ^ 

0.  Baker,  Hamilton  k  Pacific  Co. 

10.  Barker  Bros. 

11.  Barlow  Co.,  The  J.  T. 

12.  Barnes  Co.,  The  A.  S. 
18.  Bauer  k  Black. 

14.  Becklev-Cardy  Co. 

15.  Bell  Oil  Co. 

16.  Berry  Bros. 

17.  Betz  Co.,  Frank  S. 

18.  Beulah  Coal  Mining  Co. 

19.  Block  &  Co.  of  New  York  (Inc.). 

20.  Book  Supply  Co.,  The. 

21.  Boston  Belting  Corporation. 

22.  Boyd  &  Schuster. 

23.  Boylan,  Christopher  C. 

24.  Brand enstein  <&  Co.,  M.  J. 
26.  Brecht  Co.,  The. 

26.  Brothers,  Howard  R. 

27.  Brown,  Charles  &  Sons. 

28.  Bucks  Stove  and  Range  Co.,  The. 

29.  Burley  &  Tyrrell  Co. 

30.  Byrne,  Roy  T. 

31.  California  Paint  Co. 

32.  Canfield  Stove  k  Refrigerator  Co. 

33.  Capen  Belting  &  Rubber  Co. 

34.  Capewell  Horse  Nail  Co.,  The. 

35.  Caradine  Harvest  Hat  Co. 

36.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

37.  Careon,  Pirie,  Scott  k  Co. 
371.  Carstens  Packing  Co. 

38.  Carter  White  Lead  Co. 

39.  Castle,  Timothy  P. 

40.  Caxton  School  Supply  Co. 

41.  Century  Co.,  The. 

42.  Channon  Emery  Stove  Co. 
42^.  Channon  Co.,  H. 

48.  Charter  Oak  Stove  &  Range  Co. 

44.  Chase  Bag  Co. 

45.  Chicago  Vamish  Co. 

46.  Chicago  White  Lead  &  Oil  Co., 

The. 

47.  Clark  k  Co.  (Inc.),  A.  L. 

48.  Clark  Leather  Co.,  James. 

49.  Cleveland    Metal    Products   Co., 

The. 

50.  Cochrane  Packing  Co.,  The. 

51.  Columbia  Mills  (Inc.),  The. 

52.  Columbia  Oil  Co. 

53.  Conrad es  Manufacturing  Co. 

54.  Cook,  Alexander  J. 

55.  Cowen,  Mark. 

56.  Crandall  Packing  Qo, 

57.  Crane  Co. 

58.  Crescent  Feather  Co. 

59.  Cross,  Curtis  B. 

60.  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America. 

61.  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  The. 


62.  Dalziel-MoUer  Co. 

63.  Damm  k  Sons  Brush  Manufactup- 

■  ing  Co.,  John. 

64.  DavM  k  Sons,  W. 

65.  Devoe  k  Reynolds  (Inc.). 

66.  Dietz,  John  P. 

67.  Dolliver  k  Bro. 

68.  Dugan,  Herbert  F. 

69.  Duke,  MacMahon  k  Co. 

70.  Eastern  Manufacturers*  Co.  (Inc.). 

71.  Ebbert,  Edward  F. 

72.  Ellis,  Abraham  M. 

78.  Empire  Rubber  k  Tire  Co. 

74.  Endicott  Johnson  k  Co. 

75.  Fairbanks,  Morse  k  Co. 

76.  Fairbank  Co.,  The  N.  K. 

77.  Farr,  David. 

78.  Field  k  Co.,  Mareball. 

79.  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York, 

The. 

80.  Flanagan  Co.,  A. 

81.  Forbes  Tea  k  Coffee  Co.,  James  H. 

82.  Ford  Co.,  The  J.  B. 

83.  Ford  Pulley  k  Hardware  Co. 

84.  Foster  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co., 

The. 

85.  Fox  Furnace  Co.,  The. 

86.  Frank  k  Co.,  S.  H. 

87.  Frve  k  Co. 

88.  Fuller  k  Co.,  W.  P. 

89.  Fulton  Bag  k  Ck)tton  Mills. 

90.  Garlock  Packing  Co.,  The. 

91.  Gamer,  John  T. 

92.  Gaunt  k  Co.,  Alfred  C. 

93.  Gibson,  Hutton. 

94.  Gilliland  Laboratories  (Inc.). 

95.  Gimbel  Bros.  (Inc.). 

96.  Ginn  k  Co. 

97.  Glens  Falls  Pharmaceutical  Co. 

(Inc.). 

98.  Goldbeiger  Manufacturing  Co. 

99.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  The  B.  F. 

100.  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

101 .  Goodyear  Tire  k  Rubber  Co.,  The. 

102.  Gould,  George  H. 

103.  Graf,  Geo.  B. 

104.  GrahamManufacturing  Co.,  James. 

105.  Granite  City  Soap  Co.  (Inc.). 

106.  Graton  k  Knight  Manufacturing 

Co.,  The. 

107.  Great  American  Chemical  Prod- 

ucts Co. 

108.  Greenben[  k  Co.,  Maic 

109.  Grether  fire  Equipment  Co. 

110.  Gudebrod  Bros.  Silk  Co. 

111.  Gutman  Bros. 

112.  Haas  Bros. 

113.  Haase  k  Sons  Fish  Co.,  A.  C.  L. 

114.  Handlan-Buck  Manufacturing  ()o« 

115.  Hainsch  k  Sons,  R. 

116.  Hardy  &  Co.,  F.  A. 

117.  Haymon,  Krupp  k  C!o. 

118.  Heath  &  Co.,  D.  C. 

119.  Herman,  Joseph  M. 

120.  Heywood  Bros,  k  Wakefield  Co. 

121.  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  k  Co. 
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122.  Hinch<!b  Sons  Mercantile  Co.,  Cal. 

123.  Hodges,  FrandsM. 

124.  Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson. 
124^.  Hollister    Wilson    Laboratories, 

The. 
126.  Homann,  Henry  J. 

126.  HonevwelL  Loyd. 

127.  Hopkins,  Temp  H. 

128.  Horlick's  Malted  Milk  Co. 

129.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

130.  Howard,  R.  H. 

131.  Howe  Rubber  Co.  (Inc.). 

132.  Hubbard,  Albert  C. 

133.  Hudson  &  Boas. 

134.  Huke  Rattan  &  Willowware  Man- 

ufacturing Co.,  William. 
136.  Illinois  Glass  Co. 

136.  Imelli,  Samuel  A. 

137.  Independent  Baking  Co. 

138.  Inland  White  Lead  Co. 

139.  Johns,  Hugh  M. 
139).  Johnson,  Albert  T. 

140.  Johnson,  Andrew. 

141.  Judge  &  Dolph  Drug  Co. 

142.  Easper,  Peter  J. 

143.  Klaine  Co.,  The  F.  A. 

144.  KUng  Bros.  &  Cb.  (Inc.). 

145.  KuUman,  Salz  <&  Co.  (Inc.). 

146.  Lammert  Furniture  Co. 

147.  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark. 

148.  Laumann,  Adam  H.  W. 

149.  Laporte,  J.  K. 

150.  Lindemann  &  Hoverson  Co.,  A.  J. 

151.  Lippincott  Co.,  J.  B. 

152.  Long  Syrup  Co.,  H.  C. 

153.  Longman,  Green  &  Co. 

154.  Luchetti,  A. 

155.  Lunsford  <&  Sutherland. 

156.  Lyster  Chemical  Co. 

157.  McCarthy,  Charles  F. 

158.  McDonald     Manufacturing     Co., 

A.Y. 

159.  MacMillan  Co.,  The. 

160.  Madison  Trading  Co.  (Inc.). 

161.  Maendler  Bros. 

162.  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works. 

163.  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing 

Co.,  The. 

164.  Mason,  Ehrman  &  Co. 

165.  Matthews  &  Co.,  Geoige  T. 

166.  May  Department  Stores  Co. 

167.  Meyer  Bros.  Drug.  Co. 

168.  Merrill  Co.,  Charles  E. 

169.  Millers  Falls  Co.    , 

170.  Milliken  &  Co.,  John  T. 

171.  MiUer,  Geoige  L. 

172.  Milton  Bradley  Co. 

173.  Missouri  Lamp  &  Manufacturing 

Co. 

174.  Monarch  Knitting  Ccl.  The. 

175.  Monsanto  Chemical  Works. 

176.  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

177.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Co.,  The. 

178.  Mulford  Co.,  H.  K. 

179.  National  Lead  Co. 

180.  Neustadter  Bros. 

181.  Newark  Button  Co. 

182.  Newbauer  &  Co.,  J.  H. 


183.  Norwick  Pharmacal  Co.,  The. 

184.  Nystrom,  Albert  J. 

185.  Oakley  Paint  ManufacturingCo. 

186.  Oldham  New  York  Saw   Works 

(Inc.),  The. 

187.  One  Minute  Manufacturing  Co. 

188.  Orange-Judd  Co. 

189.  Ottenheimer  Bros. 

190.  Pacific  Coast  Syrup  Co. 

191.  Pacific  Commercial  Co. 
19U.  Palace  Meat  Market. 

192.  Palmer  Co.,  The  A.N. 

193.  Paraffine  Companies  (Inc.),  The. 

194.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

195.  Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  Co. 

196.  Pendry,  Harrison  E. 

197.  Peninsular  Stove  Co.,  The. 

198.  Peoria  Cordage  Co. 

199.  Pilot  Knitting  Mills. 

200.  Pipestone  Oil  Co. 

201.  Pioneer  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

202.  Pioneer  Soap  Co. 

203.  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

204.  PoweU  Co.,  The  William. 

205.  Puhl-Webb  Co. 

206.  Pyrene  Manufacturing  Co. 

207.  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  The. 

208.  Rand  McNally  &  Co. 

209.  Rapp  &  Co.,  Leland  S. 

210.  Rasmussen,  Albert. 

211.  Reed  &  Co.,  Samuel  I. 

212.  Reichert  &  Co.  (Inc.),  F. 

213.  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

214.  Reid  Bros.  (Inc.). 

215.  Rex  Tablet  Co. 

216.  Richter,  Conrad. 

217.  Riverside  Broom  &  Mop  Co. 

218.  Russell  Manufacturing  Co.,  The. 

219.  St.  Louis  Glass  &  Queensware  Co. 

220.  St.  Louis  Screw  Co. 

221.  Savoy  Drug  &  Chemical  Co. 

222.  Scarritt  Comstock  Furniture  Cor- 

poration. 

223.  Sc&ultz  &  Hirsch  Co. 

224.  Schuster,  Boyd  V. 

225.  Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney 

Dry  Goods  Co. 

226.  Seidel  Manufacturing  Co. 

227.  Shapleigh  Hardware  Co. 

228.  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  The. 

229.  Shores  Mueller  Co. 

230.  Silver,  Burdette  &  Co. 

231.  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  The. 

232.  Simmons  Co.,  The. 

233.  Skoog,  Nils  J. 

234.  Smith,  Charles  J. 

235.  South  Bend  Chilled  Plow  Co. 

236.  Spotswood-Helfer  Co. 

237.  Squibb  Sons,  E.  R. 

238.  Standard   Crayon   Manufacturing 

Co. 

239.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (California). 

240.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

241.  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturini; 

Co. 

242.  Standard  School  Supply  Co. 

243.  Stechert  Co.  (Inc.),  F.  C. 

244.  Steiger  &  Co.,  E. 
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245.  Stork  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Charlefl  T. 

246.  Strong   Harral    Co.    (Inc.),    The 

George. 

247.  Stover  Manufacturing  &  Engineer- 

ing Co. 

248.  Stuoebaker  Corporation  of  Amer^ 

ica,  The. 

249.  Sunset  Broom  &  Brush  Co. 

250.  Sujperior  Manufacturing  &  Supply 

251.  SusBkind,  Joseph  N. 

252.  Sutio  Bros.  Braid  Co. 

253.  Swift  &  Co. 

254.  Tay  Co.,  George  H. 

255-  Taylor  Instrument  Companies. 
266.  Texas  Co.,  The. 
257.  Thompson,  Oscar  T. 
268.  Thomson  &  Co. 
260.  Tribolet  Packing  Co. 

260.  Tuthill  Spring  Go, 

261.  Tyler,  Prank  H. 

262.  Union  Carbide  Sales  Co. 

263.  Union  Meat  Co. 

264.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 
265'.  United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 


266.  University  Publishing  Co. 

267.  Upton,  Abraham  L. 

268.  Utah  Fuel  Co. 

260.  Vogelsang,  Howard  E. 

270.  Ward  &  Co. 

271.  Waterloo  Saddlery  Co.,  The. 

272.  Webb  Publishing  Co. 

273.  Weber  <Sc  Co.,  Charles  F. 

274.  Wenzel  Tent  &  Duck  Co.,  H. 

275.  Westermann,  William  H. 

276.  Wheeler  Varnish  Works. 

277.  Whetton,  Arthur  J. 

278.  Whittaker-Glessner  Co. 

279.  White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

280.  Wisconsin  Pearl  Button  Co. 

281 .  Witenbeig  Manufacturing  Co. 

282.  Witte  &  Sons,  John  H. 

283.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine 

Co.,  Walter  A. 

284.  Worms  &  Loeb. 

285.  Yates  &  Co. 

286.  Vates,  Charles  M.,  jr. 

287.  Young  Bros.  (Inc.). 

288.  Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 
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DRY  GOODS,  BTa 
[Bids  opened  In  Chicago  Apr.  22, 1918.] 


Articles. 


Qoantitv 
awardea. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 
of 


trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  delivery. 


Blankets,  single,  all  wool: 

For  single  bods,  indigo  bine,  54  by  84 
inches. 

For  doable  beds,  68  by  84  inches 

For  single  beds,  scarlet,  64  by  84  inches. . 

For  double  beds,  68  by  84  inches 

For  sln^  beds,  white,  64  by  84  inches. . . 

For  doable  beds,  68  by  84  inches 

Blankets,  single,  wool  and  cotton  mixed: 

For  single  beds,  indigo  blue,  54  by  84 
inches. 

For  double  beds,  68  by  84  inches ..... 

For  shide  beds,  scarlet,  51  by  84  inches.. 

For  double  beds,  68  by  84  inches 

For  !>ingle  beds,  white,  54  by  84  inches... 

For  double  beds,  68  by  84  inches 

Blankets,  single,  all  cotton: 

Tan,  68  by  84  inches,  for  double  beds 

Gray 

Tan,  54  by  84  Inches,  for  single  beds 

Gray ". 

Coonteipanes,  white: 

For  single  beds 

For  double  beds 

BedttcMng 

CaUoo: 

Indigo 

ShlrSng 

Oil  red 

Crash,  linen,  washed,  without  colored  border. 

Burlap,  tan  color 

Denim,  art.  green 

Diaper  cloth 

Duck  (Indian  Head)  approximate!/  48  by  48, 
36  inches,  bleached,  shrunk  flnlsn. 

Flannel,  red,  twilled 

Gingham 

Hickory  shirting 

Linen,  India 

linen,  table,  62-inch 

Mosquito  net  or  bar 

Outing  flannel: 

Dark-colored  patterns 

light-colored  patterns 

Do 

Panama  cloth,  nav,  54-inch 

Panama  cloth,  dark  bluer,  all  wool,  54  inches. 
Sergs  dress: 

Dark  blue,  64  inches 

Indigo  dye,  80  by  80  oount 

Percale,  white  and  black,  80  by  80  count 

Plaid,  glass,  toweling,  linen,  about  18  to  20 

inches  wide. 
Seersucker,  blue: 

Crinkled 

Uncrinkled 

Sheeting,  brown,  heavy,  standard: 

4/4  (48  by  48),  weight  about  2.85 

V4  (64  by  86),  weight  about  3.50 

Shedtogjbieachedfmuslini  4/r(M  by 

Silesia,  black  and  slate,  36  inches  wide 

White  cross  bar,  for  aprons 

Oilcloth,  table,  S/A: 

White 

Veined 

Opaque,  for  window  shades,  assorted 
colors: 


36  inches  wide.. 


1,200,  60  by  90, 
4  pounds  each. 

,600,  64  by  84,  4 
pounds  each. 

SCd,  60  by  90.  4 
pounds  eaon. 


387 ».. 
761 ».. 
324  i.. 
5231.. 


No  award. 

do.... 

No  bid.... 


.....do 

do 

.....do 

90,648  yards  K. 

No  award 

do 

5,862  3rards»... 
No  award 


do 

66,882  yards*.. 

No  award 

2.221  yards  ^.. 

No  award 

410  pieces  !...• 


16,281  yards  *.. 
26.000  yards »., 
9.450  yards  ^.. 

No  bid 

do , 


No  award. 
No  award. 


(») 
71,060  yards  1 


No  award..., 
do 

34,960  yards. 
23.340  yards. 
6,350  yards.. 
No  bid. 


2,694  yards  K. 
No  bid 


5.969  yards  t.. 
526  yards  1... 


16.45 
5.50 
6.75 


4.65 
4.65 
4.07 
i.07 


0; 


,221  yards  i....» 
^4,820  yards  i.. 


238 
258 
258 


Milwaukeei 
Chioaga 
Da 


Esmond,  R.  lA 
Do.» 
Do.« 
Do.* 


.139 

'.'226" 


.275 
.*286' 
.96" 


.325 
.245 
.25 


Chicaga 
Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 


.245 


.367 
.406 
.503 


258 
258 
238 


.29 


133 


.242 
.212 


.289 
.24 


Da 


DanviUe,  VtJ 
Do.« 
Da« 

New  York. 


Chicaga 
Do. 


New  York  or  Chicsgo. 
Chicaga 


tOnly. 

•  Freight  allowed  to  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  (not  including  war  tax). 

*  Added  to  seersucker,  uncrinkled. 
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Articles. 


QoantltT 
awardea. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trao- 
tor. 


Point  of  deliiwry. 


Ondoth,  table,  5/4— Continued. 

38  inches  wide 

42  inches  wide 

45  inches  wide 

48  inches  wide 

54  inches  wide 

63 inches  wide ,.. 

72  inches  wide 

Translucent,  for  window  shades 

Window  shade  rollers,  with  fixtures,  complete: 

36  inches  wide 

38  Inches  wide 

42  inches  wide 

45  inches  wide 

48  Inches  wide 

54  inches  wide 

72  inches  wide 

Sosris,  silk,  mull,  about  2  vards  long 

Fascinators,  wool,  assorted  colors* 

Cotton  bats 

Ftags,  United  States,  of  the  following  hoists 
(width  of  flag): 

Note.— The  fly  (length  of  flag)  runs 
1.9  feet  for  each  foot  ofhoist. 

2.9  feet 

8.52  feet 

5  feet 

8.94  feet 

Handkerchiefs,  white,  good  grade  of  cotton: 

Men's 

Toadies' 

lattens,  woolen,  assorted  sizes: 

Bor" 


1,956  yards  1. 
1,655  yards  1. 
200  yards »... 
455  yards  1... 

5  yards » 

9  yards  1 

....do 

(•) 


1,531 ». 
7051... 
4421... 
841.... 
155»... 

41 

4» 


No  bid. 
....do.. 


No  award'.. 

do.< 

....do.< 

....do.« 


1,717  dozen.. 
1,565  dozen  i 


Boys'. 


Misses' and  women's 

Mufflers,  woolen,  knit 

Shawls,  dark-colored,  plaid: 

flbigle,al)oat  S/i 

Doable,  about  16/4 

Skirts,  balmoral,  wool,  gray  only 

Skirts,  knit,  wool,  gray  only 

Sweaters,  wool  and  cotton  mixed: 

Children's  titnd  misses',  sizes  26  to  34 
Inches,  bust  measure— 

Carcunal 

Navy  blue 

Gray.... 

iles'  sizes.  34  to  44  inches,  bust  mfs^ure— 

Cardinal 

Navy  blue 

Gray 


184  dozen  1. 
122  dozens 
124  dozen  1. 
No  bid 


/65»...., 

1571 

No  bid. 


2,248. 


(») 


1,000  i. 
1,113.. 


1.160. 
560... 
772... 


to.  294 

.3528 
.3822 
.4116 
.4704 
.7448 


.10 
.10 
.10 
.14 
.14 
.26 
1.00 


.68 
.425 

2.70 
1.60 
2.25 


4.125 
4.25 


.875 


•1.72 
2.125 

1.975 
1.975 
1.975 


(Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


New  York  or  Chicago 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


D^: 

Chicago. 


174 


199 
U 

11 
11 
11 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


Dayton,  Ohio. 
Do. 


(Siicago. 


Philadelpbia. 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSIERY. 
[Bids  opened  in  C^cago,  Apr.  26, 1918.1 


Corset  waists,  misses'  and  women's,  sizes  20 
to  30. 

Undershirts,  men's,  balbriggan,  light,  for 
snmmer  wear,  assorted  sizes,  84  to  46  inches 
chest  measure. 

Drawers,  men's,  balbrlggan,  light,  for  sum- 
mer wear,  assorted  sizes,  30  to  44  Inches 
waist  measure. 

Undershirts,  men's,  sleeveless,  check  nain- 
sook, for  summer  wear,  assorted  sizes,  30 
to  44  inches  chest  measure. 

Drawers,  men's,  knee,  check  nainsook,  for 
summer  wear,  assorted  sizes,  30  to  44  inches 
waist  measure. 

1  Only, 
dde 


556 

3,365 

3,707  pairs 

315 

60  pairs... 


90.85 

92 

.55 

11 

.55 

11 

.41 

117 

.41 

117 

New  York. 
Dayton,  Obia 

Do. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Da 


>  .\dded  to  opaque. 

■  Cokyrs— cream,  white,  sky,  Copenhagen;  ^  of  quantity,  white  or  cream. 

«  To  be  purchased  through  (General  Supply  (Committee,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  its  oontract  prices. 

•  Added  to  skirts,  knit,  wool 

•  Gray  only. 
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Articles. 


QoantitT 
awardea. 


Unit 
piiOB. 


No. 

of 


tno- 
tor. 


Point  of  ddlTvy. 


Undershirts,  men's,  for  winter  wear,  assorted 
slMS,  34  to  46  Incnes  chest  measure. 

Drawers,  men's,  for  winter  wear,  assorted 
sises,  30  to  44  indies  waist  measure. 

Undershirts,  man's,  extra  heavy,  for  cold 
climates,  assorted  sUes,  34  to  46  inches 
chest  measure. 

Drawers,  men's,  extra  heavy,  for  cold  ell- 
mates,  assorted  sises,  30  to  44  inches  waist 


1,328 

1,500  pairs.. 
382» 


408pair8i. 


Undershirts,  boys',  balbrlggan,  light,  for 
summer  wear,  assorted  siies,  ages  from  6  to 
16  years. 

Drawers,  boys',  balbrlggan,  light,  for  summer 
wear,  assorted  sises,  ages  from  6  to  16  years. 

Undershirts,  boys',  for  winter  wear,  assorted 
sises,  ages  from  t  to  16  vears. 

Drawers,  boys',  for  winter  wear,  assorted 
sises,  ages  from  6  to  16  vears. 

Undershirts,  boys',  extra  heavy,  for  cold  cli- 
mates, assorted  sues,  aces  from  6  to  16  vears. 

Drawers,  boys',  extra  neavy,  for  cold  di- 
mlttes,  assorted  sizes,  ages  from  6  to  16  years. 

Union  suits,  men's,  assorted  sises,  34  to  46 
inches  chest  measure: 


Balbrlggsn,  U^lht,  for  summer  wear 

Check  nainsook,  sleeveless,  for  summer 


IfiWK, 


204pair8i. 


/48» 

t74» 

106  pairs. 


Open  mesh,  sleeveless,  for  summer  wear. . 

For  winter  wear 

Extra  heavy,  for  cold  climates 

Union  suits,  boys',  assorted  sizes,  ages  6  to  16 
years: 

Balbrlggan,  light,  for  summer  wear 

Check  nainsook,  sleeveless,  for  summer 
wear. 

Open  mesh,  sleeveless,  for  summer  wear. . 

For  winter  wear 

Extraheavy,  forcold  climates 

Union  suits,  for  small  boys,  6  to  10  years: 

For  summer  wear 

For  winter  wear 

Extraheavy,  for  cold  climates 

Union  suits,  women's,  34  to  44  inches  bust 

for 


1,100. 
1,876. 


174.... 
3,3221. 
1,517.. 


3,0871. 
428.... 


236... 
4,092. 
2,531. 


6081.. 
6361.. 
400... 


Sizes  34, 36, 38 

Sizes  40, 42, 44 

Tor  summer  wear,  long  sleeves  and  high 
neck- 
Sizes  34, 86, 38 

Sizes  40,  42,  44 

For  winter  wear- 
Sizes  34, 36, 38 

Sizes  40,  42, 44 

Extra  heavy,  for  odd  climates- 
Sizes  34, 36, 38 

Sises  40,  42, 44 , 

Union  suits,  children's  (small  girls),  6  to  12 
years: 
Low  neck,  sleeveless,  for  summer  wear. . . 
For  summer  wear,  long  sleeves  and  high. 
neck. 

For  winter  wear 

Extraheavy,  forcold  climates 

Union  suits,  misses',  14  to  16  years: 

Low  neck,  sleeveless,  for  summer  wear. . . 

For  summer  wear,  long  sleeves 

For  winter  wear. 


}7,916.. 

12,2521. 
}5,975i. 
}2,186.., 


2,575*. 
1,3001. 

4,500.. 
1,719.. 


1,235... 
No  bid. 


80.75 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 

.375 


.875 
.175 
.26 
>.35 

*.35 

.375 
>.345 
>.345 


.675 
.725 
.715 
.425 

.605 
1.375 
1.675 


.355 
.465 

.895 
«.795 
4.625 

.375 
».67 
».625 


.255 
.27 


.54 
.585 


.92 


1.175 
L226 


.81 
\  .50 


«.505 
«.77 


•.265 


Extra  heavy,  for  cold  climates '  2,473 


«.865 


117 
117 
71 


71 

11 

111 

11 


}" 


71 


11 


11 


El  Paso,  Tex. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Dou 

Do. 


Do. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
New  York. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 


Dayton,  OUo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Chicago. 
Dayton,  Ohia 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Da 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Dayton,  OUa 


Chicago. 
Do. 

Dajrton,  Ohio. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


I  Only. 
>Age6, 


6,rlse|0U)3. 


■  Age  6,  rise  10.035.  •  Age  6,  rise  10.04}. 

«  Age  6,  rise  10.04.  •  Age  14,  rise  10.08. 


'  Added  to  extra  heavy. 
•A«el4,riss|0U»i. 
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Arttd«t. 

awarded. 

Unit 
price. 

No. 
Of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Point  of  deliytfy. 

Hstf  bon: 
Man's- 

WooleiL  aiMB  101  to  lU 

Noaward 

Cottoo  mixed,  bcavy,  sIms  9|  to  n|. . 

Boys'- 

Cotton,  mixed,  beavy.  sisee  0  to  10. . 

1,457  doten  pairs  1 
n,a00dosen  pairs  1 
\I52doseu  pairs.. 

No  award 

tl.flO 
1.55 
1.70 

78 

Do. 

Cottai^  black,  tan,  or  Drown,  sties  8, 

B<qrB'  beavy  cotton  ribbed,  bladk,  siaes  7 

to  10. 
Women's,  siies  0  to  11— 

Heayy,  cotton,  blaek,  for  oold  oU- 

Biies  10}  and  11 

168  dosen  pairs  1. 
l,0»doBenpaiist 

304  dosen  pairs  1. 
800  dosen  pairs  >. 
1,386  dosen  pairsi 

No  bid 

L70 
13.45 

3.10 
3.00 
1.60 

73 
73 

73 

78 
78 

Da 
Da 

Do. 

Siaes  0.  ^,  and  id 

Cbioago. 
Do. 

Cotton,  black.      

lOaes',  aiaes  0}  to  U— 

Heavy  cotton,  black,  for  cold  oUmates 

Cotton,  black       .....       ...7/^ 

do 

Stocking  feet,  black,  tan,  or  brown,  siies  6}  to 

2,181  docen  pairsi 

.65 

73 

Philadelphia. 

GLOVES  AND  SUSPENDERS. 
[Bids  opened  hi  Chicago,  Apr.  36, 1918.) 


Gloves,  bock  or  horsehide: 

Boys',  wool  lined 

liens',  woolllned , 

Boys',  onlined.... 

Men's,  unlined , 

Gloves,  can 
Boys'. 
Hen's. 


Boys' 

Man's 

Belts,  leather: 

Boys' 

Men's 


683  pairsi... 
1,509  pairs  1.. 
»0  pairs*... 
706  pairsi... 

5,440  pairs... 
11,511  pairs  1 

3,904  pairs... 
3,550  pairs... 


25  dosen. 
37doien. 


10.46 

78 

.56 

78 

.435 

78 

.54 

78 

.10 

281 

.13 

78 

.105 

93 

.16 

93 

1.78 

98 

1.86 

93 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Seattle,  WaSh. 
Chicago. 

New  York. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


NOTIONa 
(Bids  opened  in  Chicago  Apr.  39^  1918.] 


'^^^^- 

3,404  yaidsi 

850  yards 

344  yards 

Noaward 

m.m 

71 
352 
252 

SS^Pcirk. 

irSnnh 

OqqIj 

Do. 

Mnch 

Lmch 

do 

Cardinal,  worsted,  l-inch 

No  bid 

Brashes: 

Fair .      . 

242doseni 

963do«eni 

1,133  docen 

118groesi 

8310-088 

1,185  gross 

500gro8si 

681  gross* 

353  gross 

630gro88i 

2.80 

.93 
1.33 

.96 
.39 
.33 

:S 

.18 
.40 

123 

160 
93 

71 
280 
181 

160 
160 
181 
160 

St.  Louis  or  Chicaga 
New  York. 

Tooth— 

For  children 

For  adults 

Do. 

Biittons: 
Dresfr- 

Vegetable  ivory,  24-Une 

Chicago. 

Smoked,  pearl,  24-line 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

pStfLstfine;..!:.^!:::;::::::::::;; 

Chicaso 

■nssr. 

New  York. 

20.1ine 

Do. 

Shirt,  pearl,  16-Une 

SS'wTirt 

SSSJSm ::::;:::::::::::;;:::: 

"Only. 


*  Sise  /,  rise  to.10;  every  whole  and  half  sise. 
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NOTIONS--CoDtino6d. 


ArtldcB. 


QlUlltltT 

awarded. 


Unit 
prloe. 


No. 
of 


trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  ddllTwy. 


Collars,  mlUtanr,  whitOi  rubber  or  oellixlaid, 

sizes  12  to  17  inches. 
Clamps  for  fastening  rubber  or  oellulold  col- 
lars to  uniform  coats. 
Combs: 

Coarse,  dressing- 
Girls' 

Boys* 

Fine  aluminum 

Cotton: 

Darning,  No.  2,  S-ply— 

Black,  fast  color 

White 

Gray .,. 

Tan 

Spool,  best  of  standard  6-cord,  Nos.  20  to 
100,  white  and  black,  200  yards  to  the 
spool. 

Emeries,  strawberry 

Hooks  and  eyes,  brass,  white  and  black,  Nos. 


2,388^., 
No  hid. 


to;oo8 


78 


IjOOl  dozen. , 
579  dozen... 
761  dozen... 


2, 3,  and  4. 
ladelib 


llblelnk 

Laoes,  shoe: 

Leather,  30-inch 

Tubular,  4/4,  black.. 
Needles: 

No.  6^  Sharp's 

Na^Sharp^s 

No.  7,  Sharp's 

Darning,  small  size.. 


1,377  dozen  spools 
164  dozen  spools. 
234  dozen  spools 
15  dozen  spools.. 
7,730  dozen 
spools.^ 


58 

|498  gross. . 
235  dozen. 

Ogrossi... 
792  gross  ^ 


1.00 
.67 
.80 


.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.49 


Paper,  toilet,  round,  roll  of  1,000  sheets 

Paper  holders,  toilet  (for  round  rolls) 

Pin^  brass,  300  pins  to  the  paper: 

s.c";;""!!I!!!I!!"!!!i;!!;!!!!!!!;!! 
F.3I 

Pins,  hat,  girls'  black  heads,  steel,  about  7i 
inches. 

Pins,  hair,  wire,  crinkled 

Pins,  safety,  brass: 

14nch 

IHnch 

ilnch 

Blbbon,  all  silk,  white,  black,  cardinal,  navy 
and  light  blue: 

34nch 

4-lnch 

Scissors,  buttonhole 

SUk^wing.  No.  A,  50-yard  spools: 

Black..."' !!!"'!!!!;!;i!!!!!!i;ii;!!!!i; 

Tape  measures,  medium , 

Tape,  white,  cotton: 


538  hundred.. 

554  hundred.. 

403  hundred.. 
/25  hundred!. 
\284  hundred.. 

96,687  rolls... 

331» 


220  packages  t. 
186  packages  i. 
104  packages  ^ 
22  dozen 


500  pounds  1.. 


232grQB8i. 
312  gross  1. 
342  gross  1. 


.03 
«.15 
».17 

« 

.795 

78 

3.15 

160 

1.39 

122 

.2475 

11 

.2475 

11 

.2475 

11 

.40 

11 

.65 

96 

.081 

36 

.0? 

122 

.671 

78 

.621 

78 

.671 

78 

.16 

284 

•.19J 

71 

.27  J 

78 

.35 

78 

.51 

78 

7,799  yards*.. 
7,660  yards  K 
244  pairs 


40dosen... 
217  dozen  1. 
66  dozen... 


.22 

.47* 
.50 
.25 


71 
78 
227 

110 
78 


Tape,  elastic,  black: 

t£ch"!i;"!;!"iii!!"!!i!!!!;i!!;;!;i; 

TbimUes.  steel,  sizes  5,  6»  7,  and  8: 

Open, **.'.'.'.!!!r.I!I!;;!!!!I!!!  !!!!!!*!!!! 

Thread,  linen,  dark  blue,  and  unbleached. 


No  bid. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


362  7ardsi... 
2,400  yards.. 
13,065  yards. 


409  dozen*. 
48  dozen*.. 


.054 


.095 
.095 


78 
218 
218 

122 
123 


200yards  to  the  spool: 


!fo  30. 
No.  35. 
No.  40. 


No  award. 
.....do.... 
.....do.... 


Chicagoi 


Chicaga 
Da 
Do. 


Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Dayton,  Ohia 
Chicaga 

New  York. 

St.  Louis  or  Chicaga 

Dayton,  Ohia 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis  or  Chioaga 

Chicaga 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 

Da 

St.  LoulB. 

New  York  or  Chicaga 
Chicaga 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 

St.  Louis  or  Chicaga 
Do. 


*  Only. 


I  In  bulk. 


'Carded. 


'Perpackaee. 
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HATS  AND  CAPS. 
(Bids  opened  to  Chicago  Apr.  36, 1918.] 


Artkfles. 


Quantit/ 
awarded. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  delivery. 


Cape: 

With  ear  covers,  corduroy,  winter  wear, 
assorted  siMs— 

Boys' 

Men's 

Military,  woolen,  "forestry  green/'  boys' 

and  men's,  assarted  sixes. 
Military,  woolen,  nAvy  bhie,  boys'  and 

men's,  assorted  itaes. 
Military,  khald.  oUve  drab,  boys'  and 
men's,  assorted  sises. 

Caps,  stocking,  for  small  boys  and  girls 

Hats,  military,  assorted  sixes: 

Boys',  soft  felt,  tan  color 

Boys',  khaki.  oUve  drab 

Men's,  soft  felt,  tan  color 

Men's,  khaU,  oUve  drab 

Men's,  polioe,  soft  felt,  tan  color 

Men's,  police,  khaki,  olive  drab 

Hats,  straw,  Mexican,  assorted  sixes,  f6r  boys 
and  girls,  tarm  use. 


2,408. 
1,476. 
1,833. 


673...., 

8,830*.. 

1,231  «. 
1,142.. 
814«... 
1.176.. 
298>... 
73 


286*. 


10.43 

.43 

iL65 

L47 

1.07 

.876 

.87 
.61 
■  1.02 
.02 
1.39 
.66 
«.18 
».20 
•.19 


92 
92 
261 

261 

251 

78 

122 
106 
122 
7 
122 


NewYeik. 

Do. 
Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Chicaga 

Chicago  or  St.  Loub. 
NewYork. 
Chicago  or  St:  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago  or  St.  ] 
NewYork. 

St.  Louis. 


CLOTHING,  ETC. 
(Bids  opened  in  Chicago  Apr.  27, 1918.1 


OOBDUSOT  CLOTHINO  lOB  BCHOOLB. 

Coats,  double-breasted,  sises  34|  to  38|  chest 


Coats,  single-breasted: 

Sixes  a)  to  36  diest  measure 
Sixes  36  to  48  diest  measure 

Trousers,  Imee,  25  to  28  waist... 

Trousers,  long: 


24i  to  27  waist,  20  to  30  inseam. 
37|to32f^  • ^ 


_  .  ._    Iwalst,  27to33inseam. 
38  to  46  waist,  31  to  34  inseam. . 


OOBDX7BOT  CLOTHINa— POUCB. 


Coats,  single-breasted,  for  ofBoers. 

Coats,  single-breasted,  for  privates 

Trousers,  men's,  for  oflloers  and  nlvates. . . 
Wafetooats,  men's,  for  ofnoers  and  privates. 


OUVS-DKAA    OOTTON    (KHAKI)    CLOTHDrCh- 
■CHOOL  XTMITOBMS. 


Coats,  rtncle-bnasted: 

Sixes  34|  to  28i  chest  measure. . 

Sixes  20  to  36  oiest  measure ... . 

Sixes  30  to  48  chest  measure. .. . 

Trousers,  knee,  25  to  28  waist 

Trousers,  long: 

3H  to  27  waist,  20  to  30  inseam. 


37*  to  33  waist,  37  to  33  inseam. 
88  to  40  waist,  31  to  34  inseam. 


OLmtrDMAB  OOTtOS  (KHAZi)  CLOTHINa— 
POUCB. 


Coats,  Single-breasted,  for  officers 

Coats,  single-breasted,  tar  privates , 

Trousers,  men's,  for  officers  and  privates ... 
Waistcoats,  men's,  for  officers  and  privates., 


1,095  s.. 


3,683  « 

1,041 « 

3,104  pairs*. 


703  pairs*... 
4,794  pairs*. 
3;113  pairs*. 


54*... 

803* 

441  pairs*. 


1,106*.... 
493 

433  pairs. 


OSpalTB 

l,m  pairs.., 
£06  pairs.... 


43*. 

271* 

307  pairs. 
160 


18.83 

66 

6.13 
6.88 
L78 

65 

66 
66 

3L73 
3.41 
3.80 

65 
66 
66 

6.90 
6.70 
4.04 
3L30 

65 

66 
66 

144 

3L63 
3.60 
4.27 
LOS 

65 
65 
144 

144 

L61 
L76 
3L06 

144 
144 
144 

3.90 
3.70 
2.14 
L77 

66 
66 
144 

144 

NewYock. 


Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 

Da 


NewYoriL 

Do. 

Da 


NewYork. 

Da 
Chicaga 

Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 


NewYork. 

Da 
Chicaga 

t  With  genuine  leather  visor  and  strap.    WiH  allow  10  cents  per  cap  wlthovt  braid. 

"Only. 

*  Add  1  cent  per  hat  f6r  quantity  called  for. 

•Porglrls. 

»For  points  in  Southwest 

•Varboyseli 
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CLOTHING,  ETC-^^ODtinued. 


ArtidM. 


Quantit/ 
awanlea. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 
of 
con* 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  <MlT«7. 


CLOTHINO,  BLUS  DENIM. 

OYsrallfl,  with  bib: 

34)  to  27  waist,  20  to  as  inseam . 
37}  to  32  waist,  27  to 33  Inseam. 
33  to  40  waist,  81  to  34  biseam . . 


29  to  36  cbest  measure. 
Siifls  30  to  48  clMSt  measora. 


No  award. 
}....do.... 


WBTIE  DUCE  CLOTHINO. 


Coats,  sites  28  to  48  cbest  measure. 
Aprons. 


0031 


Ghambray,  as  per  standard  sample: 

Boys',  assorted  siies,  11  to  i4|  indi  nedc 

lien's,  assarted  siaes,  16  to  18  indi  mdk 
measure. 

Fancy  flannel,  reeular  style 

Boys',  assarted  nses,  11  to  14|  inch  neck 

lien's,  assiarted  sisea,  16  to  18  Inch  neck 


>No  award., 


,1,1481. 
X8M.. 

2;16a>. 


y,  all  wool.  nAvy  bhie: 

/Inter  weltfit 

Summer  weicfat 

Clo^all  wool,  '^forestry  green"  shade; 

winter  welcht 

Summer  weli^t 

Clath  (khaU),  cotton,  obve  drab 

Corduroy,  drab,  weight  13)  to  131  oonoes  per 

yard. 
Denim,  indigo  bine 


|no  award. 

40] 


yards  1. 
85  yards  1.. 
276  yards  1. 


No  award. 


DUCK 


C0AT8. 


Beefer  coats,  mode  duck,  sheep-lined,  doable- 
breasted,  corduroy  collar,  oiled  sleeve  lin- 
ing of  good  quality,  sises  32  to  48. 

Beewr  ooats,  as  above,  except  sheep  lining 
omitted  and  lamb  fkbric  ^<Na-back,"  or 
other  equally  satisfactory  lining  substi- 
tuted thereftar. 

TAiLOB'8  nnniiNae. 

lining,  fancy  khaU  cloth 

Sateen,  blade  or  Italian  cloth,  33-inch , 

Bateen.  dark  brown , 

Sleeve  lining,  twilled,  40-inch , 

Drilling,  or  corset  Jeans,  slate  color,  27-38 
inches. 

Haircloth,  lO^ch 

Canvas,  taUor's  unbleached,  33-inch , 

Wadding,  cotton,  slate  color 

Wigan,  black 

Buttons: 

Overcoat,  black,  vegetable  ivory— 

40-line .?. 

60-line 

Coat- 
Black,  vegetable  ivory,  30-lin6 , 

Bronse.  Indian  Service,  36-line 

Vest- 

Bronxe,  Indian  Service,  34-line 

Black,  vegetable  ivory 

Trousers,  metal- 
Suspender 

Fly 

Tissue,  rubber,  tailor's,  U  and  U  inches  wide. 
Twist,  buttonhole  silk,  No.  8,  lH>unce  spools, 
Hooks  and  eyes,  trousers 


331.. 


80yardsi.... 
1,084  yards  I.. 
130  yards  1... 
No  award.... 
do 


do 

200yardk.. 
No  award. 
.....do 


igross 
6ft  gro 


^  gross., 
3»groBSi.. 


3gro8Si 

9r 


281  gross 

m  gross 

30  l-)b.  spools. 

82  ounces 

IS  gross 


$1.50 
.60 


200 

300 


1.17 
1.10 

1.17 


66 

180 


4.76 

4.00 

.45 

1.06 


0.36 


.40 
.60 
.40 


80 


47 


3.00 
4.26 


.76 
2.50 


1.36 

66 

.00 

47 

:}Jt 

47 

47 

LOO 

47 

.061 

20 

.37 

47 

Chicago 
Da 


N^Yofk. 
San  Frandsoo. 

New  York. 


NewYortL 
Do. 

Do. 


Omahft. 


New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


NewYoik. 


Do. 
.     Da 

Do. 
Do. 

Dow 
Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 
Chicago. 
NewYork. 
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BOOTS  AND  8HOB8,  ETC. 
[BldiopentdtD  St  Lools  May  IS,  1918.1 


AitkUt. 


TJidt 


No. 
of 

oon* 
trao- 


PointofdaUvvy. 


Boots,  mblwr,  siMi  5  to  IS. . .. 
OroraluMS,  arctics.  4  bocklaa: 

Boys',  siias  1  to  6 

lCiaBe8',siaainto3 

Woman's,  siaai  3  to  8 

Men'a,sisas7tol3 

Orenhoas,  rubber,  storm: 

Boys',  sisas  1  to  6 

10ssa8'siaaBllto2 

Woman's,  staas  3  to  8 

Man's,sisas7tol3 

GBmms  (for  dry  climates): 

littia  senU\  sisas  0  to  13.. 

Yootha',  sisas  13i  to  3.,... 

Boys',  sisas  at  to  6} 

Man's,  sisas  6  to  13 

Childran's,  sisas  5  to  8 

Cliildran's,  sisas  8)  to  11|.. 

iassa8',sisasl2to2 

Woman's,  sisas  3|  to  8 

8hoa8  (for  wat  climatas): 

i9tol3.. 


UtUa  gents',  sisas 

Youths',  sisas  13|  to  2 

Boys',  sisas  2|  to  61 

Han's,  sisas  6  to  13 

(Sdldran's- 

Msas5to8 , 

Sisas  8i  to  IH 

li3s8as',sisaBl2to2 

Women's,  sisas  24  to  8 

ky,  laoe  or  button,  canvas,  leather 


flhoea,0m] 
solas: 


Uttla  gents',  sisas  9  to  13. . 

Youths',  8ise8l2i  to  2 

Boy8',sises3ito6i 

Moi's,  sisea  6  to  18 

Ouldran's,  sites  5  to  8 

Cfaildnn's,  sises  8i  to  11^.. 

MlnaB',sisasl2to2 

Woman's,  sisaa  2i  to  8 


Ozfteds,  gray,  canvas  with  leather  soles: 

little  gants',  sites  9  to  12 

Youths',  sisas  12i  to  2 

Boys',  sites  2i  to  61 

Men's,  sises  0  to  13 

Gfaildran's,siieB5to8 

ChUdran's,  sisas  8i  to  Ui 

Misses',  sites  12  to  2 

Woman's,  sites  2i  to  8 


No  bid 

1JN8  pairs.. 
Nobfir.... 

.....do 

767  pairs... 


608  pairs. 
286  pairs. 
773  pairs. 
294  pairs. 


i»... 

Irs>., 
Jrsi. 
Irsi.. 


Lrsi. 
Irst. 


832pairsi... 
2,394  pairs  1. 
6,571  pairs!.. 
3,326  pairs*. 

(«) 
614pair8t... 
3,510  pairs  1. 
5,127  pain  1. 


4,834  pairs.. 


480  pairs. 


8L84 


201 


SLIO 


.67 
.83 

L70 
1.94 
2.14 
SL64 
1.20 
1.61 
L83 
2.08 

1.73 
1.96 
2.10 
2.67 


201 

201 
301 
301 
301 

74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 

74 
74 
74 
74 


L58 
1.84 
&10 


1.40 
1.60 
L76 
U.96 
2106 
1.30 
1.40 
L66 
1.86 

1.30 
1.46 
L70 
U.86 
1.96 
1.06 
1.30 
1.46 
L60 


119 

119 

119 

\  119 

119 
119 
119 
119 

119 
119 
119 

119 

119 
119 
119 
119 


StPail]»MimL 


Do. 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 

StLouit. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


I  Only. 

•  Added  to  shoes  (dry  climate),  children's,  sisas  6  to  8. 

•  If  "Binax'f  fiber  solas  are  ordered. 
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AORICULTUBAL  IMPLE1CENT8,  ETa 
[Bids  OfMoM  tn  C9iici«o,  Apr.  H  IM^.! 


Articles. 


QoantitT 
•warded. 


Unit 
price. 


No. 

of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  dellTery. 


Aacers,  post  hole,  9-lnch. 
Vxle  grease.. 


Bags,  cotton  for  flour: 

08-pound 

49-pound 

2SiMund 

Ban^s,  grain,  seamless,  2i-bushel,  not  less  than 
13  pounds  per  dozen. 

Bags,  grain,  burlap,  13^unoe 

Bush  hooks,  handled 


M» 

823  dozen.. 


i,2n» 

1,125. 
1.600. 


Com  planters,  hand 

Com  shellers,  lumd,  single  feed,  medium  size. . 

Cradles,  grain,  4  finger  with  scythes 

Cultiyators: 

1  horse.  Iron  frame,  5  blades,  with  wheel. . 

Riding,  2  horse 

Diggers,  post  hole 

Forks: 

Hay,  c.  s..  4  oval  tines,  5}-foot  handles, 

strapped  ferrule. 
Manure,  c.  s.,  5  oyal  tines,  strapped 
ferrule— 

Long  handles 

Short  D  handles 

Hiandles: 

Hayfork  6i-foot,  crooked  shank,  without 

liamile. 
Plow,  If  by  21  Inches  by  5  feet- 
Left  hand,  straight 


13,410. 

7> 

ll».... 

21 

4» 


13... 
10... 
461.. 


36A  dozen  1 


43  dozen*. 
9  dozen  i . . 

66  dozen  1. 


12    dozen    (No 

award). 
11    dozen    (No 

award). 


47A  dozen  >. 
Ididoteni.. 
6^  dozen  i . . 
12  dozens.. 


158. 


2... 
1... 
5... 


86f|  dozen  > . 
12i(h  dozen >. 

i^dozeni... 


Right  hand,  double  bend,  for  mold 
hoard. 
Shovel- 
Long 

Short  D-handle 

Spade  D-handie 

8pwle,iong 

Harrows: 

60  teeth,  4  by  8  Inches,  steel,  with  draw- 
bar and  cleTises. 
Disk— 

3-horse,  eight  16-inch  disks 

3-harse,  twelve  16-inch  disks 

4-liar8e,  fourteen  16-inch  disks 

Hoes: 

Garden,  solid  socket,  c.  s.,  6i-lnch 

Solid  forged  steel,  planter's  eye,  Ik-ineix, 
Nal,  with  handle. 

Grub,  c.  s.,  oval  eye.  No.  2 

Knivea: 

Com,  c  s.,  3  rivets , 

Hay 

Mowers,  lawn,  band,  14-inch,  ball-bearing 

Machines: 
Mowing— 

4i-fcK)tcut 

5-foot  cut 

6-foot  cut 

Harvester  and  self-binder,  6-foot  cut,  com- 
plete, with  transports. 

Mattocks  ax,  c.  s 

Picks,  earth,  steel-pointed,  assorted,  5  to  6 

pounds. 
Plows  with  extra  share: 

S4nch,  c.  s.,  1-horse 

10-inch,  c  s.,  Ahorse 

12-inch,  c.  s.,  2-horse 

14-inch,  c.  s.,  2-hor8e 

Plows: 

Breaker,  with  either  rolling  or  standing 
colter,  nuge  wheel  and  extra  share— 

144nch..!I!III..iII.!.!!!I!!!lII!!I!l;  None  wanted' 
Shovel— 

Double. No  award 

Single ' do. 


10  dozen  1 

211 

83  (No award).. 


12  dozen  ^ . 
267« 


18.. 
43.. 
151. 
13.. 


10.84 
2.475 

.29 
.1703 
.1088 
.675 

.3013 
.96 
.645 
9.40 
8.67 

4.30 

> 41.00 

1.10 

7.58 


9.05 
9.45 


2.14 


2.75 
3.41 
3.25 
2.40 

13.00 


22.70 
28.00 
30.00 

5.20 
5.85 

8.10 

2.78 
.92 


54.75 
55.60 
60.85 
156.53 

10.80 
.78 


9.00 
11.00 
12.00 
13.50 


13.50 


I  Only. 

>  For  spring  trip,  add  66  cents  pbr  shovaL 


121 
340 

89 
44 
44 
44 

44 

121 
121 
267 
227 

235 
267 
121 

121 


lai 

121 


121 


121 
121 
121 
121 

176 


176 
176 


121 
121 


121 


121 
121 


267 
267 
267 
267 

121 
121 


176 
176 
176 
176 


367 


Chlcaga 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis. 

Kansas  (31ty  or  Omaha 

Chicaga 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louii. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
Chicaga 
Do. 

Do. 


Da 
Da 

Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 

Springfield,  m. 


HoosiokFfeUs,N.T. 
Springfield,  111 
Do. 

Chicaga 
Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 

Da 
Da 


Springfield,  111. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


Chicaga 
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Artielet. 

^SSS. 

Unit 
price. 

No. 
of 

con- 
tract 
tor. 

Point  Of  dettvery. 

Plow  be&nis: 

For  8-inch  plow.  5  feet  long 

No  bid 

For  10-lnch  plow,  5J  feet  long 

do 

For  12-lnchplow,  6  feet  long 

do 

For  14-lqch  plow,  6J  feet  long 

do 

For  12-inch  ^breaker"  plow,  6^  feet  long. 
For  14-inch  "breaker"  plow,  7  feet  long.. 

J. ...do 

do 

Rakes: 

Hajvsulkey,  8-foot,  hand  damp— 

25  or  26  teeth 

do 

Hay,  sulkT,  8-foot,  self-dump— 

4 

820.10 

267 

Chicigo. 

25or26teeth 

None  wanted.... 

Hay.  sulky,  10-foot,  hand-dump— 

do 

32  teeth 

do 

Hay,  sulky,  10-foot,  self-dump— 

82  teeth!  !"!!!!!!!"!!I!*!*"I"IIII!! 

2 

7 

32.50 
33.75 

2.85 

5.05 

1.17 

0.25 

21.60 
22.80 
24.00 

1.06 
1.045 

.065 

.25 

10.75 
10.50 
10.75 
8.86 
.85 

1.045 

1.045 

.2305 

.245 

7.00 
3.25 



267 
267 
121 
121 
131 

121 

121 
121 
121 

121 
121 
121 
121 

121 
121 
121 
121 
121 

121 
121 
367 

02 

121 
Ul 

Da 
Do. 

Hay,  wood,  12  teeth,  2  bows 

2dozen> 

104  dozen* 

16S1 

Do. 

Wrought  steel,  handled.  12  teeth 

Do 

Scoops,  grain,  medium  quality.  No.  4 

Scrapers: 

Drag,  2-hor8e,  with  runners 

Do. 

27» 

Do 

Fresio.  with  hmners  (without  wheels)— 

6» 

Sidney,  Ohio 
Do. 

4.foot 

41 

5-foot 

3» 

Do. 

Bhovols,  steel: 

Coal,  0-handlo 

2S0> 

Chicagoi 
Do. 

Long  handle.  No.  2,  round  stiff  point 

D-handle,  No.  2,  square  point 

1,043» 

183' 

Da 

flick^s,  No.  ?',  grain...*. .^ 

38» 

Do. 

Scythes: 

Brush,  assorted,  21  to  24  inch 

lAdoseni 

i^doxeni 

2^  dosen  1 

6t^  dosen  1 

8A  dosen  1 

1101 

Do 

Grass,  assorted,'34  to  38  inch 

Da 

Weed,  28  and  30  inch 

Do. 

Serthe  snaths,  natent  rinc . 

Da 

Scythestones 

Da 

Spades,  steel: 

Loncf  hftndlft  No,  2.,. ^ 

Do. 

D-handle  No.  2 

70» 

Do. 

Twine,  binder,  lomc  fiber  f sisal) * 

20,700  pounds... 

335  pounds 

40 

Chicago,   Auburn,  N. 
YTst.  Paul  or  Port- 
land. Orog. 

New  York. 

Twine,  sack 

Whe^barrows: 

All  iron,  tubular 

Chicaga 
Do 

Garden,  wood.  No,  2........ 

61 

WAGONS,  WAGON  FIXTURES,  ETC. 
(Bids  opened  in  Chicago,  Apr.  24, 1018.] 


Axlotmes,  hickory,  wagon,  tor  narrow  or  wide 
track  wai;ons: 

21  by  3* 

2}  by  34 

2lby3i 

3  by  4 

iUyS::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::: 

4bv5 

4iby5i 

Bolsters,  sand,  oak,  wagon,  narrow  track: 

|Sjn:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Bolsters,  sand,  oak,  wagon,  wide  track: 

2}bv3i 

2|by4i 

I'a.:::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::: 


41 

None 

No  Wd 

301 

31  (no  bid). 
8  (no  bid).. 


141.. 


None 

«i 

81 

12  (no  awieu^d) . 

88  (no  award). 

101 

281 

13  (noavnsrd). 


10.88 


1.20 


2.60 
3.10 


.74 
1.00 


.82 
1.10 


277 
277 


277 

an 


277 
277 


277 
277 


St.  Loais. 
Da 


Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 


»Only. 
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Artlclfli. 


ttwrnrdeo. 


Unit 
prios. 


tra<y 
tar. 


Point  of  deUvery. 


Bolsteis,  rocker,  oak,  wagon,  front,  narrow 
track: 

3S?n:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 
S-Jyl::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Bototaa,  rockor,  oak,  wagon,  front,  wide 


Noaward 

2» 

381 

14  (noaward). 


10.74 
1.00 


St. 


Louis. 
Do. 


^^ 


Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear,  narrow  track: 
2ibYZh.[ '.....! 

I\,f«'»:::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:: 

3iby4i 

Bolsters,  ocUc,  wagon,  rear,  wide  track: 


Noaward. 

»> 

86* 

Noaward. 


2». 

141.. 

8>... 


.do.. 


31)y  4... 


ajby4J 

Bows,  form  wagon,  oak,  roond  top,  |  by  2 

Inches,  per  aet  of  5. 
Clevises: 

For  eveners  If  inches  thick,  4)  inches 
long,  and  5  iuiches  long,  wrought  Iron, 
witn  back  clips,  stay-chain  rings,  and 
self-fastening  pin,  per  lb. 
For  eveners  2k  inches  thick,  4|  indies 
Ions,  and  5|  inchos  long,  wrooght  iron, 
with  back  cllns,  stay-chain  rmgs,  and 
self-fastening  pins,  per  lb. 
Cttpe,  singletree,  center,  A-ineh  dip,  l-inch 

Covers,  wagon,  lO-ounoe  canvas,  13  feet  9 
inches  long,  10  feet  wide,  fail  site,  with  draw 
rope  each  end  and  3  tie  ropes  (36  mches  long) 
eadi  side. 
Evccers,  hickory,  wagon:  Full-ironed, 
narrow  track: 

With  stay  chains 

Without  stay  chains 

FulHroned,  wide  track: 

With  stay  chains 

Without  stay  chains 

Not  ironed,  narrow  track 

Not  Ironed,  wide  track 

Fellies  (rims),  hickory,  wagon,  bent: 

•'  *"-  '^hichea 

[  Inches 

[inches 

[inches 

jinchm 

i Inches 

Fellies  (rims),  oak,  wagon,  bent: 


Noaward. 

31* 

23» 

291 

Noaward. 


.do.. 


.do... 


.do... 


48. 


II  by  3  Inches. 
2  Dy2|  Inches. 


Hook  and  lerrules,  singletree,  l}-inch.' 

Hounds,  oak,  smooth  finish,  wagon: 

Front.  3  pieces 

Pole,  2  pieces 

Rear,  2  pieces 

Hnbs^  wagon,  oak: 

Not  less  than  7}  inches  diameter,  length 
over  all  10  inches,  cupped  1^  Inches, 
mortised  U  bv  A  Inch. 
Not  less  than  7|  inches  diameter,  length 
over  all  IGf  inches,  capped  If  Inches, 
mortised  If  by  I  IndL 


Noaward. 
....do 


.do. 
.do.. 
.do., 
.do.. 


3setsi.... 
6seU».,.. 

Iseti 

None 

do.-.. 

Noaward. 


.do.. 
.do.. 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do.. 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do.. 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 

.do... 


.do.. 


lOnly. 


.82 
1.10 


.68 

.74 

1.00 


277 

2T7 
277 


.A4 

.72 

1.10 


277 
277 
277 


Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 


0.96 


274 


Da 


2.90 
8.40 
4.10 


Da 
Da 
Da 
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Artldes. 

Quantity 
awarded. 

Unit 
price. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Point  of  deUvery. 

Hubs,  wagon,  oak— Continued. 

Not  less  than  8  Inches  diameter,  length 

No  award 

over  all  11 1  inches,  cupped  Ij'incfies, 

mortised  1}  by  H  inch. 
Not  less  than  8}  inches  diameter,  length 

over  all,  12|  inches,  cupped  1|  inches 

mortised  1{  by  finch 
Not  less  than  9)  mches  in  diameter,  length 

do 

St.  Louis. 

do 

over  all  13}  inches,  cupped  If  inches, 
mortised  2  by  H  inch. 
Reaches,  oak,  wagon: 

9  feet  6  inches  long  by  31  by  11 

.do 

9  feet  ft  inches  long  by  3|  bv  1 J 

do 

Skeins,    with    boxing,    long-hooded    steel, 
2I  by  74  or  8  inches 

do 

V 

21  by  8  or  SJinches 

.do 

s^jv^inchMTr^^:.:::::::?::::::::::::: 

do 

3J  by  10  inches 

.do:....:::::: 

SJ  by  U  inches.  .                 .... 

.do 

Spokes,  nickory,  buggy.  li-in(^ 

11  sets* 

•■$3:96- 

2.5S 

277 

277 

Bo. 

^^^iSnd?*!*"- 

Iseti 

Do. 

ll-inch 

None 

2-inch 

9sets> 

3.25 

5:S' 

377 
377 
3T7 

Do. 

2l-in(ih 

SSsetsi 

Do. 

2  -inch 

31sets> 

Do. 

2  -inch 

None 

2 -inch 

.  ^do...::::*:' 

3-inch 

Noaward 

3Hnch 

do 

8}-lnch 

.do 

Springs: 

For  wagon  seats,  3-leaf ,  28  by  1)  inches . . . 

112 

.90i 
.09 

360 

260 

Chicago. 

Wagon, elliptic per  lb.. 

Tonfues,»  oak,  for  drop  poles: 

24  by  4  byiby  ^   12-foot 

2 

Do. 

No  award 

2j  by  4J  by  4J  by  4J,  12-foot 

..  ..do 

219  wagons,  as  follows,  at  following  prices: 
Narrow  tnick,  equipped  with  gear  brake, 
full  clipped  gear,  and  hooded  steei 
skefais— 
2f  by  8  inches,  tires  U  by  4  hich 

87.95 
97.03 
98.37 
110.33 
106.57 
116.08 
122.40 
140.45 

87.95 
97.03 
98.37 
110.33 
106.57 
116.08 
122.40 
140.45 

88.03 
97.18 
100.21 
112.27 
111.66 
121. 14 
129.67 
147.52 

248 
243 
248 
248 
248 
248 
248 
248 

248 

3a 

248 

248 
248 
248 
248 
248 

248 
248 
248 
248 
248 
248 
248 
248 

South  Bend,  InL 

]»  by  8  inches,  tires  3  oy  |  inch 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  14  by  1  inch 

Da 

3  by  9  inches,  tlies  3  by  4  inch 

Do. 

34  by  10  inches,  tires  14  by  f  hich 

Do. 

3  by  10  inches  tires  3  by  4  inch 

Do. 

3  by  11  inches,  tires  2  by  1  faich 

Do. 

3  by  11  hiches,  tires  4  by  |  inch 

Da 

Wide  track,  equipped  with  gear  brake, 
full  dipped  gear,  and  hooded  steei 
skeins— 
21  by  8  inches,  tbes  14  by  4  hich 

Da 

2I  by  8  inches,  tires  3  by  1  hich 

Do. 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  14  by  |  bich 

Do. 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  3  by  4  faich 

Do: 

34  by  10  hiches,  tires  14  by  }  hich 



Do. 

3  by  10  faiches,  tires  3  by  4  inch... . : . 

Do. 

3  by  11  mches,  tfres  2  by  i  faich 

Da 

3  by  11  faiches,  tires  4  by  1  hich 

Da 

Narrow  track,  CaUfomia  stake  rack  bed; 
equipped  with  gear  brake,  dipped  gear, 
and  hooded  steel  skefais— 
2}  by  8  faiches,  tires  14  by  4  inch 

Da 

2I  by  8  faiches,  tfaes  3  by  finch 

Da 

3  by  9  faiches,  tfaes  U  by  (  faich 

Do. 

3  by  9  faiches,  tfaes  3  by  imdi 

— « 

Pa 

34  by  10  faiches,  tfaes  14  by  |  faich 

Do. 

3  by  10  faiches,  tfaes  3  by  4  inch 

Da 

3  by  11  faiches,  tfares  2  by  1  faich 

Da 

3  byllfaiches/Uie8  4byifaich 

Da 

•  Only. 
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▲rtideB. 


QoAntltT 
awvdea. 


S19  wtaaaaf  as  follows,  at  following  prioet— 

Wid«  track,  California  stake  laok  bed: 
equipped  with  gear  bnke,  clipped 
gear,  and  hooded  steel  skeins— 


by  8  indies,  tires  irby  i  inch.. 

i^byltaS"' 
by  i  inch. 


j  by  8  inches,  tires 
3  by  9  inches,  tires  1| 
3  by  9  Inches,  tires  3 
3}  by  10  inches,  tires  l| 
3|  by  10  inches,  tires  3  _  .    _ 
3|  by  11  biches,  tires  2  by  I  taich, 
3|  by  U  inches,  tires  4  by  I  inch. 
Narrow  track,  equipped  with  hooded 
steel  skein,  full  clipped  gear,  and  box 


by  i  inch... 

Ubyf  faid 
!  3  Dy  I  inch 
i2bylt  ^ 
s 4 by  It 
Ml  with 


by  8  inebes,  tires  l|by  i  inch., 


2tU 

31  by  8  inches,  tires 
3  by  9  inches,  tires  1< 
8  by  9  inches,  tires  3    ^ 
*}  Dy  10  inches,  tfats  1< 


3  by  finch..., 
i4  by  I  inch.... 
(Vimch..... 
s  U  by  f  inch. 


[  by  10  inches,  tins  3  oy  ^ 

f  by  11  inches,  tires  II  by  4  inch. 

\  by  11  inches,  tires  4  oy  finch 


WJde  track,  equipped  with  hooded  steel 
ikein,  full  cdmpea  gear,  and  box  brake— 

29  by  Sinc&es,  tfres  U  by  i  faich 

M  by  8  Inches,  tires  3  oy  f  inch 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  U  by  I  inch 

3 by  9  inches,  tires  3by  ilnch 

31  by  10  Inches,  tires  11  by  I  inch 

3f  by  10  indies,  tires  3  oy  ^  inch 

34  by  11  inches,  tires  II  by  f  inch 

3)  by  11  inches,  tires  4  Dy  finch 

Bows,  oas.. 

^ffing  seats 

]rap  boxes 

Wnlflletrees,  hickory,  wagon: 

Full  ironed,  with  wrought  strap  irons  and 
hooks  at  ends  and  iron  ring  at  center 
dip. 
Not  ironed  .............................. . 

Yokes,  neck,  hfokofy,  wagon: 

FuU  Ironed 

Not  ironed,  turned  to  shape  and  siie...., 


None., 
174.... 
174.... 


409., 


236. 


9. 


Unit 
price. 


97. 18 
100.21 
112.21 
111.66 
121. 14 
129.67 
147.52 


83.53 
92.63 
93.70 
105.76 
101.41 
107.92 
116.77 
134.82 


83.53 
92.63 
93.70 
105.76 
101.41 
107.92 
116.77 
-134.82 


2.92 
1.11 


.48 


1.06 
.36 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


248 
248 
248 
248 
248 
248 
248 


248 
248 
248 
248 
248 
248 
248 
248 


348 
248 
248 
248 
248 
248 
248 
248 


248 
248 


248 


248 


248 
248 


Point  Of  daUvcry. 


South  Bend,  Ind. 
Do. 
Do. 
Db. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 


Da 

Da 
Da 


17  kMhes  by  10  feet,  94.66;  9  inches  by  10  Itet  6  inchee,  86.34;  U  inches  by  10  feet  6  iodies,  80.87. 
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OOMMISSIONEB  OF  INDIAN  AVFAIB& 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES. 
[Bids  opened  in  St.  Loois,  May  18, 1018.] 


Artude. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


Unit 
price. 


No.  of 
coo- 
trao- 
tor. 


Point  of  dedTery. 


Acids: 

Aoetle,  T7.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing 

4  ounoes. 
Boric,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons  containing 

4  ounces. 
H3rdrocbloric.  IT.  S.  P.,  in  g.  s.  bottles 

containing  1  pound. 
Nitric,  U.  S.  P.,  in  g.  s.  bottles  containing 

8  ounces. 
SalicyUc,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing 
*  8  ounoes. 

Sulphuric, conunercial,  for  fire  extinguish- 
ers, in  1-quart  bottles. 
Tannic,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons  containing 

4  ounoes. 
Fluid  extracts,  U.  8.  P.: 

Cascara  sagrada,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
taining 16  ounoes. 
Ergot,  u .  8.  P.,  in  bottles  containing 

4  ounces. 
Glycyrrhiza,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  oontain- 

mg  16  ounces. 
Ipecac,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing 

4  ounces. 
Senna,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing 

4  ounoes. 
Hypodermic  tablets: 

Adrenalin  and  novocaine,  in  bottles  of  10 

(adrenalin  ^  grain,  novocaine  4  grains) . 
Apomorphine.  hydrochlorate,  U.  S.  P., 

^  grain,  in  tubes  of  26. 
Atropine,  sulphate,  U.  S.  P.,  yl^  grain,  in 

tubes  of  25. 
Cocaine,  hydrochlorate,  U.  S.  P.,  i  grain, 

in  tubes  of  26. 
Emetine  hydrochloride,  U.  8.  P.,  |  grain, 

in  tubes  of  25. 
Morphine,  U.  8.  P.,  |  grain,  atropine, 

yh  grain,  in  tubes  of  25^ 


Morphine  sulphate,  U.  8.  P.,  |  grain  each, 

in  tubes  of  25. 
Nitrofflyoarfai,  U.  S.  P. ,  tH  grain,  hi  tubes 

Pilocerpine,  hydrochloride,  U.   8.   P., 

I  grain,  in  tubes  of  26. 
S%Ghnhie,  sulphate,  U.  8.  P.,  tH  grain, 

in  tubes  of  25. 
Tablet  triturates: 

Alohi,U.  8.  P..TH@'&in,hibottlesof  100.. 
Atrophie, sulphate,  u.  8.  P.,  t^v  grain, in 

bottles  of  100. 
OafTefaie,  dtrated,  U.  S.  P.,  i  grahi,  hi  hot- 

tlesoflOO. 
Calomel  and  sodium,  U.  8.  P.  (calomel 

A  grahi,  sodium  bicarbonate  1  grain), 

£a  bottles  of  500. 
Calomel  and  sodium,  U.  8.  P.  (calomel  i 

grain,  sodium  bicarbonate  1  grain),  in 

bottles  of  500. 
Cascara  sagrada.  U.  8.  P.,  powdered  ex- 
tract, 1  ^ain,  in  bottles  of  100. 
Codehie,  U.  8.  P.,  without  sugar,  |  grain, 

in  bottles  of  100. 
Codehie,  U.  8.  P.,  without  sugar, )  grain, 

hi  bottles  of  100.  -*-'•»' 

Corrosive  mercuric  chloride,  U.  S.  P., 

tH  grain,  in  bottles  of  100. 
Podophyllhi,  resin  of,  U.  8.  P.,i  grain,  in 

botllMoflOO. 
Santonine  and  calomel  (santonins  4  grain, 

calomel  i  grafai),  hi  bottles  of  100. 
Strychnine,  sulphate,  A  grain,  hi  bottles 

ofSOO. 
Tartar  emetic,  U.  S.  P.,  ^  grahi,  in  bot- 
tles of  100. 
Terphi  hydrate,  U.  8.  P.,  4  grahis,  heroin, 

•^  grafai,  hi  bottles  of  500. 


None 

3,380  cartons  ^ 
146botUes... 
72  bottles.... 
36  bottles.... 
476bottiesi.. 
90  cartons 


429  bottles. 
304  bottles. 
320  bottles. 
118  bottles. 
129  bottles. 

223  bottles. 
67  tubes.... 
105  tubes... 
220  tubes. . . 
91  tubes.... 
474  tubes... 
486  tubes... 
149  tubes... 
43  tubes.... 
353  tubes... 


40boUles.. 
95  bottles.. 

183  bottles. 

479botUes. 

466  bottles. 


409  bottles.. 
280bottle8>. 
307  bottles  >. 
53  bottles... 
104  bottles.. 
150  bottles.. 
215  bottles.. 
46  bottles.. 
296  bottles... 


80.043 
.36 
.28 
.45 
.25 
.86 

.485 

.45 

.65 

.95 

.2275 

.65 
.30 
.07 
.15 
.72 
.26 
.16 
.06 
.25 
.04 

.06 
.13 

.12 

.12 

.15 

.06 
.30 
.58 
.05 
.07 
.40 
.14 
.06 
.65 


160 
162 
162 
107 
122 
162 

221 
194 
194 
194 
167 

194 
194 
194 
194 
194 
194 
194 
194 
194 
194 

102 
194 

194 

97 

194 

17 
215 
215 
102 

17 
194 
194 
102 

17 


New  Yoric 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 
St.  Louit. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 

LouisviUo,  K^. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Glens  Falls,  N.T. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do." 
Louisville,  Kj. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Da 
Louisvilla 
Chicago. 


'  Additional  orders  under  25  per  oent  olanse  of  oontraot  at  oontraotor's  option. 
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Artidd. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


Unit 
ptioe. 


No.  of 
con- 
trao- 
tor. 


Point  of  deUv«7. 


Compraesed  tablots: 

AoetanlUd,  U.  S.  P.,  2i-gnin,  in  bottles  of 

of  100. 
Aoetphenetldin,  U.  8.  P.,  2}  grains,  in 

bottles  of  100. 
Acetyl  ia%licacid,N.  N.  R.  (or  aspirin), 

8  grains,  In  bottles  of  100. 
CoRDolTe  mercuric  chloride,  blue,  for  ex- 
ternal use,  in  bottles  of  S>. 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

Hexamettaylenamine,  U.  8.  P.,  5  grains, 

InbottlMofSOO. 
Heroin, hydroohloride,  N.  N.  B.,  A  grain, 

InboitlesoflOO.  »tj^      , 

Phenolphthalein,  U.  B.  P.,  1  grain,  in  bot- 

UeeofSOO. 
PbcDolplittaalain,  U.  8.  P.,  3  grains,  in 

bottlMoffiOO.  >     ^       f 

PlMUTl  salicylate,  U.  8.  P.  (salol),  5 

gram,  In  bottles  of  100  capsules. 
Quinine,  sulphate,  U.  S.  F.,  3  grains,  in 

bottles  of  100.  ^ 

Sodium  chloride,  U.  S.  P.,  for  normal  salt 

■ohition    (16|    grains    pure    sodium 

diloride). 
Sodlnm  salicylate,  U.  8.  P.,  6  grains,  in 

bottles  of  no. 
Sulphonethylmethanum  (trional),  U.  8. 

p!75  grains,  in  bottles  of  100. 

Thyroid  glands,  dried,  U.  S.  P.,  2  grains, 

inbottlSoflOO. 
Tannalbln,  N.N.R.  (albumen  tannate), 

5  grains,  in  bottles  of  100. 
Trinitropnenol,  U.  s.  P.  (picric  acid),  in 

bottles  oiita^^"g  4  ounces. 
^Teionol,  N.  N.  B.,  6  gcains,  in  bottles  of 

100. 
Aramatie  elixir,  U.  B.  P.,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 16  ounces. 
Oils: 

Camphcratid  ofl  (3  grains  camphor  in 

pure  olire  oH)  in  boxes  of  1  doien  %c.  c. 

ampoolee. 
Qtetar,  U.  S.  P.,  cold-pressed,  in  bottles 

containing  4  ounces. 
(3a8tor,  U.  9.  P.,  cold-pressed,  in  bottles 

containing  82  ounces. 
Cloves,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottlee  oontahitng  2 


907  bottles... 

156botUes... 

2,383  bottles.. 

46S  bottles  1.. 

155  bottles  ^. 
234  bottles... 

221  bottles  >.. 

None 

None 

300  bottles... 
781  bottles... 
147  bottles... 


350  bottles... 

/13  bottles.... 
\85  bottles.... 

mbotUes... 

None 

None 

None 

M72boUIes.. 


168  boxes.. 


CodJfver.  emulaion  of,  simple,  U.  8.  P., 
in  bottiee  containing  16  ounces. 

Cod-liver,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  containing 
16  ounces. 

Cottcoseed,  refined,  in  bottles  nftntftfaing 
16  ounces. 

Croton,  U.  8.  P.,  In  botUes  containing  1 


Eucalyptus,  U.  8.  P.,  In  bottles  contain- 
ing I  ounce. 

linseed,  U.  8.  P.,  raw,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 16  ounces. 

Hetfi7isaUcyiate,U.  8.  P.,  In  bottles  con- 
tatniug  1  ounce. 

on  of  theobrama,  U.  8.  P.  (cocoa  butter) 
in  1-pound  cakes. 

pR)permint,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottlee  contain- 
nig  4  ounces. 

Sntal.  U.  8.  P.,  5  minims,  in  boxes  con- 

TvpenSme,  u!8.  P.',  in  bottles  contain- 
big  82  ounces. 
Pills,  or  sugar  or  chooolate-ooated  tablets: 

Aloln  fi  grain),  belladonna  (}  grain), 
strroluiine  (^  grain),  N.  F.,  &i  botUes 

Oamplior  and  ophun  N.  F.  (camphor,  2 
grabos:  opium,  1  grain),  in  bottles  of  100. 

OathartJD,  vegetabK,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles 
<tffi00. 


/343  bottles.... 

\343  bottles 

1,230  bottles... 


165  cakes 

148  bottles  1.. 

74  boxes 

1,220  bottles., 


345  bottles.. 

147  bottles.. 
428  bottles.. 


80.07 

.25 

.178 

.11 

1.15 
.44 


.20 
.52 
.86 

.545 

1.69 
1.45 

.12 


6»984  bottles  1.... 
1,204  botUes'.. 

349  botUes 

1,963  botUesi... 
1,284  botUes.... 

035  botUes 

23  botUes 

866  botUes 


.24 

.46 

.14 

.90 

.615 

.44 

.575 

.34875 

.15 

.09 

.32 
.32 
.075 

.20 

.95 
.55 
.28 

.07 


17 

102 

221 

122 

122 
IM 

216 


194 
194 
17 

221 

167 
183 

194 


221 

17 

122 

19 

167 

122 

167 

167 

68 

167 

167 
17 
107 

167 

122 

170 

141 

221 

194 
194 


Chicago. 

Louisvilla. 

CSdosgo. 

St.  I^uis. 

Do. 
]>•. 


Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 


St.  Louis. 

Norwich,  Now  Yofk, 

or  Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


ChicafOi 

Da 

St.  Louia. 
New  Yffk. 
St.Lonla. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

San  Frandsoo. 

St.  Louis. 

Da 
Chicago. 
St.  -     • 


.40 
Aifi^lt%ifl^  order  under  25  par  cent  clause  of  oontract  at  contractor's  option. 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Chicaga 

St.  Louis. 
Da 
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Article. 


s?a^ 

Unit 
price. 

No.oC 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Point  of  delivery. 

585botUes 

10.60 

194 

St.  Louis. 

367  bottles 

506  bottles 

.08 
.068 

221 
97 

Chicaco. 
GlimiTalls,N.T. 

18  bottles 

.335 

221 

Chicaga 

lllbotUes 

.2175 

221 

Do. 

130bottlesi 

.38 

122 

StLoola. 

94botUes 

.26 

167 

Do. 

82bottlest 

.60 

122 

Do.. 

49  bottles 

345  bottles 

.28 
.225 

183 
167 

Chicago,  NSTF  York,  or 
8t.L^. 

270  bottles 

.54 

239 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

214  bottles 

.49 

239 

Da 

970  bottles 

.48 

194 

St.  Louis. 

83  bottles 

.29 

331 

Chicaga 

SlbotUes 

.286 

167 

^  St.  Louis. 

209botUes 

.33 

221 

Chicaga 

XU  bottles 

.65 

194 

St.Louia. 

33  bottles* 

3.68 

122 

Da 

77  bottles! 

.46 

122 

Do. 

77  cartons 

.225 

162 

Da 

19  cartons 

74(»ans.. 

.26 

.64 
.34 

175 

167 
122 

St.  Louis,  Outtha, 
Kansas  City,  St. 
Paul,  San  Ftancisco, 
Los  Angeles.  Pori- 
land,  orSeattleL 

St.  Louis. 

2,139  bottlest.... 

Do. 

359  gallons' 

1.20 

122 

,    Da 

122  cartons 

.075 

167 

Da 

256bottle8i 

.70 

123 

Da 

908botUes 

.41 

162 

Da 

182  cartons 

.29 

163 

Da 

136  boxes 

.38 

194. 

Da 

472  bottles 

233  bottles 

83  bottles 

1.35 
.86 
.50 

17 
194 
162 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Da 

102  bottles 

1.20 

17 

Chicaga 

17  bottles 

4.40 

162 

St.  Louis. 

256  bottles 

.67 

167 

Da 

48  tins 

.39 
1.60 

162 
107 

Da 

221  boxes 

Da 

89  cartons , 

.78 

107 

Da 

Pills,  or  «ugar  or  chocolate-coated  tablets— 
Continued; 
Compound  cathartic,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 

Iron  carbonate,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  of  100.. 

Yellow  mercurous  iodide,  U.  S.  P.,  i  grain 
each,  in  bottles  of  100. 
Tinctures: 

Aconite,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  8 
ounces. 

Belladonna  leaves,  U.  S.  P.,  in  botUes 
containing  4  ounces. 

Benzoin,  compound,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 8  ounces. 

Capsicum,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing 
4  ounces. 

Cardamom,  compound,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  bot- 
tles containing  16  ounces. 

Colchicum  seed,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
taining 4  ounces. 

Digitalis,  V.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing 
4  ounces. 

Gentian,  compound,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 
contahihig  16  otmces. 

Ginger,  U.  B.  P.,  in  botties  containing  8 
ounces. 

Iodine,  U.  S.  P.,  in  g.  s.  bottles  contain- 
ing 8  ounces. 

Chloride  of  iron,  U.  S.  P.,  in  g.  s.  bottles 
cantaining  16  ounces. 

Myrrh,  U.  B.  P.,  hi  bottles  contalnhig  4 
ounces. 

Nux  vomica,  U  S.  P.,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 8  ounces. 

Opium,  camphorated,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 
containing  16  ounces. 

Opium,  U.  S.  P.  (laudanum),  in  bottles 
containing  16  ounces. 

Rhubarb,  aromatic,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 
oancaining  16  ounces. 
Miscellaneous: 

Acetanilid,  U.  S.  P.,  pondered,  in  cartons 
containing  4  ounces. 

Acetphenetidlnum,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons 
containing  1  ounce. 


Adeps,laMB,  U.  S.  P.,  anhydrous,  in  cans 
containing  1  pound. 

Alcohol,  uTs.  P.,  190  proof,  hi  bottles  con- 
tabling  32  ounces. 

Alcohol,  denatured,  in  cans  containing  1 
gallon,  cased. 

Alum,  U.  S.  P.,  crystals,  in  cartons  con- 
tainins  ^  pound. 

Ammoma,  aromatic  spirits  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in 
g.  s.  bottles  containinK  16  ounces. 

Ammonia  water,  U.  S.  P.,  in  g.  s.  bottles 
containing  32  ounces. 

Ammonium,  chloride,  U.  S.  P.,  in  car- 
tons containing  1  pound. 

Amyl,  nitrite,  U.  S.  P.,  pearls  of  (5  drops 
each),  in  bottles  of  2o. 

Argyrol,  in  bottles  containing  1  ounce 

Silvol,  in  bottles  containing  1  ounce 

SUver  neucloinate,  in  bottles  containing  1 
ounce. 

Protargol,  N.  N.  R.,  in  bottles  contahi- 
Ing  1  ounce. 

Atrophine,  sulphite,  U.  S.  P.,  crystals,  in 
bottles  containing  i  ounce. 

Balsam,  Peru,  U.  S.  P..  in  bottles  con- 
taining 2  ounces. 

Betanapnthol,  U.  S.  P.,  in  tins  contain- 
ing 4  ounces. 

Bismuth,  subnitrate  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  boxes 
containing  8  oimces. 

Bismuth,  subgallute,  U.  S.  P.,  in  cartons 
containing  4  oimces. 

Additional  orders  under  25  per  cent  clause  of  contract  at  contractor's  option. 
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Articto. 

Quantity 
awarded. 

Unit 
price. 

No.  of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Point  01  deUvery. 

C^ktnm  oxide,  powdered,  U .  B.  P.,  in  bottles 
(Size  to  make  1  gallon  lime  water),  liUy's  or 

Cakfui  lactate,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  contain- 
ing 8  ounces. 
Camphor,  TI   S-  Pr,  In  l-ponnd  tins 

448  bottles! 

10.11 

122 

St.  Louis. 

Wbottles 

.88 

162 

Da 

None 

Chlonl,  hydrate  of,  U.  ^.  P.,  crystals,  in  g.  s. 
bottles  containing  4  ounces. 

Chioretone  (in  lieu  of  veronol)  In  5-grain  cap- 
sules in  bottles  of !(». 

Chloroform,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing 
J  pound,  securely  corked. 

CocSlne.  hydrochloride,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles 
contalnine  k  ounce. 

CoUodion,  flexible.  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
taining 1  ounce. 

Copper,  sulphate,  U.  8.  P.,  in  cartons  con- 
taining 8  ounces. 

CoppoF-sulphate  pencils 

56  bottles 

116  bottles 

862  bottles 

161  bottles 

.40 

.90 

.22 

1.31 

175 

194 
162 
162 

St.  Louis,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City,  St. 
Paul,  San  Fraiiciaco» 
Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land, orSeattle. 

St.  Louis. 

Da 
Da 

600  bottles...'... 
88  cartons 

.07 
.11 

221 
162 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

None    

CreoMte,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  I 

Dover's  powder,  U.  8.  P.  (powder  of  o^ium 

compoand),  in  cartons  containing  8  ounces. 

Epinephrine,  N.  N.  R.  tA«>  in  bottles  con- 

tainmg  I  ounce. 
Ether: 

U.  8.  P.,  in  tins  containing  1  pound 

Nitrous,  in  sealed  tubes  containinc  suffl- 

(dlonln)  in  bottles  containing  f  ounce. 
Ergot,  aseptic,  in  boxes  of  three  1  cublc- 

oentimeter  ampuls. 
Glycerin,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  16 

306  bottles 

45cartons> 

None 

.16 
2.10 

156 

122 

St.  Louis  or  any  point 
east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

St.  Louis. 

921  tins 

.215 
.14 

162 
162 

Da 

231  tubes 

None 

Da 

210  boxes 

1,273  bottles 

.40 
.789 

170 
229 

Da 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

OuaSacol  carbonate,  U.  8.  P.,  in  cartons  con- 

None  

taining  1  ounce. 
Bomatropine,  hydrobromide,  U.  8.  P.,  ^ 

grain,  in  tubes  of  10  tablets. 
Icbthyol,  N.  N.  R.,  in  bottles  containing  16 

do 

do 

lod^ni.  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  4 
ounces. 

cartons  containing  8  ounces. 
Magnesia: 

Carbonate,  U.  8.  P.,  in  packages  con- 

tatning  4  ounces. 
Sulphate,U.  S.  P.  (Epsom  salt),  In  strong 
paper  cartons  coiitaiuinR  10  pounds. 
Same  as  above,  in  strong  paper  cartons  or 

Menthol,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  1 

80  bottles 

77  cartons 

1.25 
.16 

107 
162 

8t.Loi]ifl. 
Da 

157  packages'... 

.15 

122 

Da 

500  cartons 

5»  cartons 

257  bottles 

.55 

2.28 

.25 

141 
167 
17 

Da 

Da 

Chicaga 

Mercury,  anmioniated,  U.  8.  P.,  in  cartons 

containing  4  ounces. 
Mercury  with  chalk,  U.  8.  P.,  in  cartons  con- 
taining 4  ounces. 
Mercury  I                 * 

MUd  chloride,  U.  8.  P.  (calomel),  in  car- 
toi.s  containing  4  ounces. 

Yellow  oxide,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
Milk,  malted,  in  bottles  contalnine  1  pound. . 

148  cartons 

34  cartons 

115  cartons' 

44  bottles 

.575 
.23 

.50 
.21 

162 
162 

237 
162 

St.  Louis. 
Da 

Anv  point  In  United 
States  on  orders  125 
or  over;  less,  f.  o.  b. 
New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

2,026  bottles 

247  jars 

.42 

.98 

128 
162 

Chicaga 
St.  Louis. 

(hutment),  in  Jars  containing  1  pound,  with 

Ointment  oi  yellow  mercuric  oxide,  ophthal- 
mic, in  tubes  with  small  opening  covered 
with  screw  cap  containing  |  ou nee.    - 

8,505  tubes' 

.039 

122 

Da 

'Additional  orders  under  25  per  cent  clause  of  contract  at  contractor's  option. 
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Artiole. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


Unit 
price. 


No.  of 
(xni- 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  delivery. 


Ointment: 

Copper  citrate,  N.  N.  R.,  In  1-dram  col- 
lapsAble  tubes  with  smooth  end»— 
6  per  cent 


10  per  cent 

Zinc  oxide,  U.  S.  P.,  In  Jars  containing  1 
poond.  .  ,  , 

Oieoresin  of  male  fern,  in  bottles  containing 

3  ounces. 

Paraldehyde,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  containing 

4  ounces. 

Pancreatine  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-ounoe  bottles 

Pepsin,  saocharatedi  N.  F.,  in  bottles  cod- 

tainlnff  4  ounces. 
Physosnkmine,  salicylate,  U.  8.  P.,  in  tubes 

oontaimng  10  grains. 
Petrolatum: 

U.  8.  P.,  in  cans  cantainiog  1  pound 

liquid,  U.  8.  P.,  in  sealea  cans  contain- 
ing! pound. 
Phenol: 

U.  8.  P.,  crystals,  in  bottles  containing 

1  ounce. 
Liquified,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  containing 
8  ounces. 
Pltuitrin,  in  boxes  containing  six  1  cub&o-oen- 

timeter  ampuls. 
Potassium: 

Acetate,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  8 

ounces. 
Bitartrate,  U.  8.  P.,  pure,  powdered 
(cream  of  tartar),  in  cartons  contaln- 
fiog  1  pound. 
Chlorate,  powdered,  U.  8.  P.,  in  cartons 

containing  )  pound. 
Iodide,  U.S.  P.,  In  bottles  containing  8 

ounces. 
Permanganate,  U.  8.  P.,  In  cartons  con- 
taining 1  pound. 
Potassium  and  sodium  tartrate,  U.  8.  P.  (Ro- 
chelle  salt),  powdered,  in  cartons  contain- 
ing! pound. 
Quinine,  sulphate,  U.  8.  P.,  in  cans  contain- 
ing 5  ounces. 
Quinine  and  urea-hydrochloride,  U.  8.  P.,  1 
per  cent,  in  boxes  of  six  6  cubic  centimeter 
ampuls. 
Resoroinol,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  1 

ounce. 
SUver  nitrate: 

Fused,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  1 

ounce. 
U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  containing  1  ounce. . . 
8lrup  of  ferrous  iodide,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles 

oontalning  4  ounces. 
Bfaup  wild  cherry,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  con- 
taining 4  ounces. 


Bicarbonate,  U.  8.  P.,  in  cartons  oon- 
talning 1  pound. 
Borate,  U.  8.  P.  (borax),  in  cartons  con- 
taining 1  pound. 
Bromide,  u.  8.  P.,  in  boxes  oontafaiing 

!  pound. 
Hydroxide,  U.  8.  P.,  sticks,  in  botUes 

containing  1  ounce. 
Phosphate,  U.  8.  P.,  in  botUes  contain- 
ing 4  ounces. 
8aiicyLate.  U.  S.  P.,  powdered,  in  cartons 
containins  8  ounces. 
8dlution,  arsenlM  of  potassa,  V.  8.  P.  (Fowl- 
er's solution),  in  bottles  contahiing  8  ounces. 
8olutlon  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  U.  8.  P.,  in 

bottles  containing  16  ounces. 
Sulphur,  washed,  U.  8.  P.,  in  cartons  con- 
taining !  pound. 


6,061  tubes  1.. 

6,253  tubes  1.. 
896  Jars 


37  bottles. 
46  bottles. 


126  bottles.. 
236  bottles.. 

None. 


2,903  cans. 
674  cans. . . 


279  bottles.. 
409  bottles., 
185  boxes  1. 


64  botUes.. 
77  cartons. 


65  cartons.. 
SOOboUles.. 
None 

291  cartons. 


None... 
do. 


36  bottles. 


33  bottles. 


64  bottles 

1,383  bottles. . 

10,919  botUes.. 


484  cartons..  . 
230  cartons... 

117  boxes 

58  botUes 

848  botUes.... 
112  cartons... 
148  botUes..., 
1,386  botUes.. 
293  cartons... 


10.04 


.0425 
.30 


.60 
.60 


.15 
.35 


.15 
.23 

.06 

.325 

.645 

.67 
.68 

.265 
L90 


.72 

.67 
.116 

.0725 

.08 

.1325 

.67 

.08 

.08 

.475 

.12 

.13 

.10 


183 


188 

17 


17 
163 


194 
17 


162 
162 
183 

162 
162 

162 
162 


162 


107 

162 

162 
231 

321 

141 
167 
17 
162 
167 
162 
167 
162 
141 


Norwich,  New  York. 
orChioigo. 
Da 
Chlcaga 

Do. 

8t.Louli. 

Do. 
Chlcaga 


8t.Louia. 
Da 


Da 

Da 

Norwich,  New  Tork^ 
or  Chlcaga 

St.Louia. 

Da 

Da 
Da 


Da 


Dtk 


Da 

Da 
Chlcaga 

Da 


8t.  Louil. 

Da 
Chlcaga 
8t.  Louil. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
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Artlde. 


QnanUtT 
awiided. 


Unit 
piiM. 


No.  of 


tnfi- 
tor. 


Point  of  d«Uv«7. 


SnppoBttories,  glyoerin,  U.  S.  P.,  eacb 
vrapfMd  in  tin  foil,  in  botUes  of  li,  with 
pariiBaed  oork. 

Thymol,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottlei  containing  1 
oimoe. 

Tooth  powdar,  in  screw-top  tin  cans  con* 
taining  }  poond  (formma:  Precipitated 
ehalk  4  parts,  orris  root  1  part,  pulverised 
castfle  soap  }  part,  oH  winfergieen,  q.  s.). 

Zinc! 

Oxide,  U.  8.  P,,  in  cartons  containing  8 


414botUe8^ 


81 

o,8se 


StafHiate,  U.  B.  P.,  in  cartons  containing 


msTBiTMiinv. 


256  cartons. 
05  cartons.. 


Alhomlnonieten,  Esbach's 

Applicators,  wood,  for  nose  and  throat,  in 
cartons  of^72  docen. 

Aspirators,  small 

Atomfaers: 

Hand 

Hand  (good  quality),'  sidtaide  for  ofls! ! '. '. 

EmergeDcy,  8  by  8  hy  18  inches,  approxi- 
mately 
ObaletHcal,  all  leather,  18  faiches  long, 


387  cartons  <.. 
9 


frame,  with  four 

I  botUes;  to  have  damp 


250  . 
26... 
6..., 


mouth  I 

hag  open  when  in  use. 

Bedpans,  earthenware,  yellow 

Douche  pans,  white  enamel 

Binder's  boards: 

2ibyl2hiches 

4  by  17  faiches 

Bougies,  flexlble,hard,  assarted  sises 

Breast  pumps 

Carrier,  for  gauae,  hi  paddbg  uterus 

Gases,  podcet 

Oitheters,  flexible: 

Hard,  assorted  slies 

Soft,  assorted  sisee 

Oatheters,  irrigating,  urethral  and  bladder: 

Male 


None... 
.....do.. 

174 

32l«.... 

4 

22 


204... 
517  «.. 


Copping  passes,  with  bulb,  assorted  sisea. . . 
CuntteBi 

Bone 

Uterine,  sharp,  irrfjcatiiig,  medium  siae. 

Uterine,  dull,  Inrlgaung,  medium  size . . . 
Dibtflrs,  uterine,  GoodelpK 

Large  blade 

SmSl  blade 

Dirsctors,  grooved 

Dooehe  tubes,  uterine,  glass 

EleratorB,  periosteal 

Foroeps^toachoma: 

KjUKpp's 

Koyes,oval 

Fonepa,  hamostatic,  screw  lock: 

Coryed,fiHnch 

Straight,  5i-faich 

Forceps: 

Dressing 

Tongue 


None... 

do.. 

14 

N(xie... 
6 


20 

36 

None.. 

6 

17 


10.24 

1.04 
.064 


.21 
.04 


.55 
.21 


2.60 


.865 
.47 


10.76 
8.00 


.76 
1.10 


.05 
.15 
.40 

5.35 

.04 
.07 

.55 
.50 


1.00 
1.50 
1.50 


.10 

*i.'66' 


1.50 
1.25 


.90 
.85 


.38 
1.50 


.50 
.20 


1.75 
.75 


.75 
.75 
.75 


122 
162 


162 
107 


2 

lao 


100 
100 


212 
212 


2 
167 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Cedar  Ri^ids,  Iowa. 

St. 


Da 


212 
90 
212 
212 

212 

99 

212 

212 

2 

212 
2 
2 


212 
*2i2 


212 
212 


212 
214 


214 
212 


Tfasue 

SpUnter , 

Ofaetetrical , 

Vebdlum,  uterine , 

Inbalers,  chloroform.  Esmarch's,  complete 

with  bottle. 
Knives,  operating: 

Lai|M 

UddtoBi, 

Small 

1  k^Memn.1  orders  under  25  per  cent  clause  of  contract  at  contractor's  option. 


St.L 

Moore,  Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Da 
Do. 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Do. 

Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 

Do. 
San  Francisco  or  Seat- 
tle. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 


Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 
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Artide. 


QoantitT 
awarded. 


Unit 
piioe. 


No.  of 

trac- 
tor. 


PomtofdeUTwy 


nnEBuxnm-Hwatiiiaed. 

Mirrore: 

Head,  4-liich,  with  steel  ipriiig  (folding). . 

Laryngeal,  boOaUe,  in  sets  of  three;  one 
nurror  in  the  set  to  be  1  inch  in  diameter. 
Needles: 

Extra,  for  hypodermic  syringes 


Burgical,  assorted . 
ledle  fiolders,  Richter  pattern . 


13. 


4  sets.. 


603.. 
130.. 
9.... 
16... 

as... 

83... 
39... 


19... 
23... 
28«.. 

19... 

77... 
52... 
114.. 


Needle 

Powder  blowers,  for  larynx 

Probes,  with  eye,  8-inch 

Scissors,  A-inch,  screw  look: 

Straijjit 

Curved , 

Specnlums: 

For  the  ear 

For  the  rectum 

For  the  vagina— 

Oraves 

DeVUbiss •.. 

Sphygmomanometer ,  aneroid 

Splints,  assarted  sixes , 

Sponge  holders ,  for  throat 

Sterillsera,  for  instruments,  dressings,  etc..  In- 
doding  an  alcohol  vapor  lamp  or  Bunsen 
bamer. 
Stethoscope: 

Bowles,  with  bell  attachment 

Binaural,  Ford  pattern , 

Stomach  tube  and  bulb,  in  substantial  case. . 
Syringes: 

Dental,  good  quality,  lor  local  anesthesia, 
complete. 

Ear,  glass 

Hard  rubber,  2-ounoe 

Hypodermic,  Leur  pattern,  all  glass, 
regular  sixe.  30  minims,  in  metal  case, 
with  2  needles. 

Penis,  glass,  cone  point,  in  cases. 

Fountiun.  all  rubber,  2^uart,  complete, 

in  wooden  box. 
3Kiuart,  enameled  metal  water  holder, 
with  rubber  tubing,  complete. 

Rectal,  soft-rubber  bulb,  for  infants 

Tenaculums,  uterine 

Tongue  depressors:  / 

Metal 

Wood,  one  piece 

Tooth-extracting  sct^.  in  substantial  case 

Tourniquets,  field 

Trocars,  with  canula 

Tubes,  rectal,  of  soft  rubber,  for  high  enema, 
of  good  quality. 

Urinometers 

Ureometcrs,  Doremus,  with  pipette 

Uterine  dressing  forceps,  Emmet's 

Uterine  sounds,  Sim's I 

Wire,  for  cleaning  hypodermic  needles,  hi 
bundles  of  1  dozen. 

SURGICAL  DRESSINOF,  ETC. 


Bags,  hot-water: 

Rubber,  ^uart,  for  hospitals 

Rubber,  2Kiuart,  for  field  use  among  In- 
dians. 

Aluminum,  a-quart,  for  hospitals 

Heavy  tin,  2-quart,  for  hospitals 

Bags,  ice: 

ScreW'capped,  cloth-covered,  9-tnch.  for  1144 
hospitals.  ,/2P 


3 

2 

13 

37doseni. 

24 

3 


13.25 
1.80 


.03 
.76 
3.25 
.60 
.18 

.70 
.96 

.75 
1.20 

LSO 
1.00 
12.00 
.45 
.25 
27.00 


8.96 
2.00 
.70 

1.50 

a.  60 
.57 
1.00 


555... 
315  «.. 


118., 


6*^0  ».. 
5 


16 

2  976.. 
None.. 
13«.... 
15 


.085 
.67 


1.40 


.09 
.25 


.25 
.015 


13.... 

5 

7 

7 

141... 


::::i 


Nono.. 

700.... 


None. 
246.... 


116. 


Screw-capped,  eloth-covered,  for  field  use 
among  Indians. 
Bandages,  gauze: 

2  inches  wide,  10  yards  long , 

3  inches  wide,  1 0  yards  long 

'  Additional  orders  under  25  per  cent  clause  ol  contr  ^.ct  at  contractor's  option.    *  Only.     *  Per  docen. 


2,5S(  dozen  ' 
1,057  doicn. 


.32 

1.00 

.18 

.35 
.75 
1.25 
.35 
.02 


.57 


1.25 

.34 
.41 
.41 


110 
116 


212 
212 
212 
2 
212 

212 
2 

212 
212 

2 
212 
255 
122 
212 

2 


212 
2 
99 


2 
100 
212 


107 

99 


99 
212 


212 
92 


99 
2 
99 

2 
2 
2 
2 

214 


100 


100 
2 
2 


AnTwhere  in  United 
^tes. 
Do. 


St-Louii. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Rochester,  N.  T. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 

Da  . 

Da 
Da 

Da 
New  York,  N.  T. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Da 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
San  FrandSGo  or  Seat* 
tie. 


St.  Looia 


Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 


1.15 
1.39 


122 


Da 
Do. 
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Artlcto. 


^s:^. 


Unit 
price. 


No.  of 


trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  deliyery 


BUBQicAL  DKxaaDfoa,  BTc.—continued. 
plaster  of  Psris: 


14&icbes  by  5  yards. . 
3ixiclMa  l"~  "  — -^- 


!  by  5  yards.. 

3  inches  by  5  yards 

Bandages,  woven,  elastic: 

^  unaua  by  3  yards,  stretched 

tt  inches  by  5  yards,  stretched 

Bandafles,  suspensory 

Cotton,  absorbent,  in  cartons  containing: 

One-fourth  poond  (for  general  ose) ... . 


34doEen. 
SSdosen. 


161.... 
167...-. 
None.. 


1  poond  (for  genera]  ose) 

CktUon,  surgeon's  nonabeorbent,  in 
ooBtainnig  one-half  pound. 


Cotton  waddmg. . 

Finger  oots,  rubber,  1  dosen  in  a  box 

(Same,  borated,  in  paper  cartons,  in  l-yaid 

Gaiue,  iodoform;  1-yard  lengths,  in  glass  con- 
tainers. 
Gaoxe,  sterilised,  plain,  in  packages  of  25  yards 
Gaoie.  unsterilised,  plain,  in  packages  of  25 

yards. 
Ligature; 

Catgut,  plain,  in  glass  tubes;  one  20-inch 
strand  in  each  tube;  sixes,  0^  1,  and  2, 
as  mny  be  required. 
Catgut,  lO^ay  chromicized,  in  glass 
tubes:  one  20-inch  strand  in  each  tube; 
8lse8|  0, 1,  and  2,  as  may  be  rejuired. 
Umbilical  tape,  Unen,  in  glass  tubes;  two 

9-tnch  tapes  in  each  tube. 
SOk,  wound  on  cards  containing  about 


B  gutjtwo  sixes,  fine  and  medium, 
in  slides  of  25  in  case. 
Silvi 

1  ounce. 


Unt,  absorbent,  in  cartonscontaining  1  o 
Ofled  silk,  opaque,  30  inches  wide: 


In  1-yard  rolls 
In  6-yard  rolls 


Pads,  KeUy's,  obstetrical,  with  sleeve,  about 
24by44bicfae8. 

Pencils,  hair  (assorted  sizes),  in  vials 

Plaster: 

BeUadonna,  1  yard  in  a  tin 

Cantharidis,  lyardinatin 

Mustard,  4  yards  in  a  tin 

Porous. 


Zinc  oxide,  adhesive,  surgeon's,  on  spools, 

1  inch  wide,  10  yards  long. 

Zinc  oxide,  adh^ve,  surgeon's,  on  spools, 

2  Inches  wide,  10  yards  lone. 

Zinc  oxide,  adhesive,  surgeon^s,  en  tpools, 

3  inches  wide,  10  yards  long. 
Bobber  sheeting: 

Maroon,  double-coated,  1)  y«ds  wide. 


TfDiU,  doubl»coated,  U  yards  wide, 

good  quality. 
Tubes,  rubber  drainage,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 
TaUng,  rubber: 

Hnch 

Hnch 


msonrBCTAms. 

liquor cresoUs compound,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 
containing  16  ounces. 

Calcium  hypochlorite  (bleaching  powder), 
in  5-pound  containers,  noncorrosive  metal; 
shall  contain  not  less  tnan  30  per  cent  avail- 
able chlorine  (both  names  to  appear  on 
label). 

Bohition,  formaldehyde,  40  per  cent  solution: 
In  bottles  containing  32  ounces . 


2,142  pounds. 
3,556  pounds, 
lione!?. 


....do 

109  boxes... 


None... 
....do. 


25,391  yards. 
12,502  yards. 


913  tubes.. 


881  tubes.. 


None 

224  cards. 
123c 


14  ounces. 
None 


141  yards*  J. 
229  yards'.. 
24 


None 

451  yards.. 

None 

697  yards.. 
701  dozen.. 
894  spools. 


1.055  spools. 
856  spools... 


312  3 

293  yards.. 

104  yards. 

214  yards.. 
473  yards.. 


1,741  boUles*. 
None... , 


995  bottles' . 
48kGKs«.... 
None 


$1.20 
1.45 
1.80 


:?3 


.10 


12.10 
12.00 


.05 


.05 


1.25 


.84 

.77 

3.50 


.48 


.18 
.58 
.24 

.40 

.56 

1.25 

1.25 

.36 

.03 
.07 

.22 


.67 
11.20 


214 


124i 
1M» 


212 
212 
212 


160 
160 
100 


13 
13 
13 

13 

13 

100 

100 

2 

100 
100 

122 


160 
160 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

8t.Lonlk 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 


San  Fraadsooor  Seal- 
tie. 


St.  ^■^*Til. 

Do. 


United  Sutei. 
Da 

St.  Loula. 
Do. 
Do. 


New  York. 

Do. 
St.  Loula. 


Chicaga 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Da 

Da 


St.  Loolt. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 


New  York. 
Do. 


In  kegs  containing  5  gallons . 
Sulphur,  m  roUs  (large  pieces,  not  crushed )  . . 

^P«  package.       -  Additional  quantities  under  25  per  cent  clause  O'  contract  at  contractor's  option. 
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Aitlole. 

Quantity 
awardea. 

Unit 
price. 

No.  Of 
con- 
trso- 
tor. 

Point  of  deUvery. 

HOflPnAL  8TOBS8. 

1  pound. 

Flaxseed  meal,  in  tins  containing  6  pounds 

(crushed  seed,  not  cakes). 
Gelatin,  Silver  Label  or  equal . . 

27  bottles 

914  pounds 

None 

10.48 
.16 

237 
167 

Any  point  in  United 
SUtes  if  orders  ex- 
ceed S25.    Smaller 
orders  f .  o.  !».  Ncrar 

York. 
St.  Louis. 

Ginger,  powdered,  in  cartons  contalniiag  1 

pound. 
8oap,  for  medicinal  use,  in  cakes..  ...X...  x. 

46  cartons 

1,028  pounds  ^.. 
None 

.24 
.27 

167 
160 

Da 
NewYMfe. 

Castile,  wMte,  in  cakes 

GrMO,  in  Jars  containing  1  pound 

VBCXLLANSOUa. 

Bagi,  paper: 

703  pounds 

533  hundred » . .  - 
323  hundred'... 
None 

.298 

.12 
.16 

246 

160 
160 

DOL 

Do. 

rpSSdSss^":!.*.' 

Do. 

Bed^ng'dM^yar,  in  tfai'cAn?  AontAinlng  ]<f 

....do 

ounces. 
Bcoces: 

1,966  dosen* 

M33docen 

563 

.17 
f  .09 
.08 
.07 
.15 

130 

167 

2 

M0Qf«,Pa. 

Powder ^.... 

St.  Lonia. 

Brashes,  nail «  hand,  good  grade,  for  surgloal 

Da^ 

use. 

OaB<«,  nMdiHn*  bnggy 

None 

Capsules,  gelatin,  assorted,  Nos.  0  to  4  (num- 
ber of  oapeules  to  the  box  should  be  sped- 
fled).                                               "^ 

Chairs,  operating ,.  , 

do 

do 

Cork  pressem. . .". , 

do 

Corks,  velvet,  best,  sizes  Nos.  1  to  10  (specify 
price  on  each  size). 
*^IflXX 

802  sross  * 

.14 
.15 
.18 
.21 
.24 
.26 
.31 
.42 
.50 
.57 
.48 

186 
02 

If  2XX 

naxx 

If4XX 

nsxx 

Do. 

ifexx 

IfTXX 

IfSXX 

f9xx :... 

inoxx 

• 

Cups,  sputum,  pfti)«r , 

880  hundred 

None 

NewYofk. 

Holders,  metal,  with  cover,  to  hold  paper 

sputum  cups. 
DlMMDsatory,  United  Btates,  oloth  (latest 

Droppers,  medicine ^ 

3 '. 

10.80 
.01 

167 
214 

StLoois. 

19,188  ... 

San  Frandsoo  or  Sea^ 

Envelopes,  drug,  medium  sixe.  by  the  100. . . . 
Formulary.  Naaonal  (latest  edition) 

None 

tie. 

6 

2.50 
.20 
.0825 

.15 

167 
167 
121 

121 

St.  Loola 

TtititiaIii,  gtfvtf ,  fUounC*, . , . , '. , 

20    

Do. 

2,274  » 

Chioaga 

sorted  colors. ' 
Hones 

19« 

Do. 

Labels,  blank,  nresorlption,  gummed,  with- 
out any  prlntlhg: 
Iby  2inche8 

None 

2by  Sindhes 

do 

8  by  4  inches 

do      

Maasures,  graduated,  glsss: 

8-ounce.. 

24 

.35 
.30 
.28 
.60 

.88 
.25 
.02 

167 

1 

167 
167 
100 

St.  Looia. 

4-ounce 

28 

Do. 

WfTiim 

41 

Do. 

116  dozen 

8 

Do. 

Mortars  and  pestles: 

Wedgewood,  5-inch 

Do. 

Glass,  4-inch 

18 

Do. 

NipplM.  for  nursing  bottles,  to  fit  over  neck 

2,365 

Do. 

1  Additional  quantities  under  26  per  oent  clause  of  contract  at  contractor's  option. 


•Only 
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Arttcl*. 


macBLLANXous— ooDtinned. 


Blue  and  white,  4^  by  6  Inches,  for  sridHts 
powder. 


FOteiriDc.  round,  giwr,  10-inoii. 
litmus.  Dine  and  red,  in  I 


1  boxes  of  1  dosen 
books'. 
Papers,  powder,  2|  by  S}  tnehes. 

Paper,  wrapping. 

Percolators,  glass,  Halkm 


Pin  boxes,  paper.  In  boxes  of  1  gross. 


Pin  tOes,  84nch.  graduated 

Saddlebags,  meaioal,  ooDTertible 

Beaks,  baby,  spring 

Soaks  and  weights.  prescrlptLon 

Testrtype  and  astigniatio  chart  (for  testing 

-fiston).  International  standard. 
Spatulas: 

84nch 

Mnch 

Splxit  lamps 

raDs.  of  moderate  price,  for  making  distilled 

water,  i-gallon  sise. 

Tables,  operating , 

Testtubee,64nch 

Thermometers,  clinical,   Fahrenheit,   with 
eerttflcftte  and  case. 

Tnbes,  glass,  drinking,  assorted  sizes 

Twine,  wrapping,  cotton 

Vials: 

V^onoe 

l-OQDOe ................................. 

3^Kmce , 

4<nmce 


QoaotltT 
awirdea. 


None 

48  packages. 
01  boxes 


None.. 

do. 

6 


296  gross. 


1 

14 

None. 
18 


34^ 
35». 
20... 
4.... 


45doien. 
2A« 


17 
None 


M12doient... 
1,579  dosen*.... 
3,062  dosen  s.... 
2^  dosen  *., 
978  dosen*... 


Unit 
price. 


|No.olt 
oon- 
tiac- 
tor. 


80.48 
.16 


.50 
.84 
.96 
1.08 
.975 
10.76 
.30 


.23 

.86 

.22 

8.60 

8X50 
.106 

.525 

1.20' 


167 
212 


2 

187 

2 

212 
212 


121 

121 

2 

2 

2 
214 

2 

2 


136 
136 
135 
136 
135 


Pofait  of  dettrerj. 


Bt. 


Do. 

I>0. 

Do. 

D*. 
DOb 
DOb 

Da 


BtLooiik 
Do. 

Do. 
San  Fzandsoo  or  1 

tie. 
StLods. 

Da 


Do. 
Do. 
Dow 
Do. 
Do. 


SCHOOLBOOKS,  SCHOOL  DESKS,  ETa 
•    [Bids  opened  in  Chicago  Apr.  16, 1918.] 

SCHOOLBOOKS  AMD  SVFPUSS. 


The  North  American  Bird  and  Natore  Study 
Chart-^John  C.  Montjoy. 

The  Elson-Rmikel  Reading  Chart. 

The  Amett  Vocabolary  Bonder 

Wooster's  Indnstrlal  Beading  Chart. 


Jehoson's  Anatomy  and  Physiology  Chart. 
Wooster^  Word  Cards 


Eison-Bmikel  Primer 

Ebon-Bmikel  Primer,  Teadier's  Edition 

Smpiflmentary  equipment  for  Elson-Rmikel 

I(Piimer),  20  oatline  pictures. 

n  (Primer),  76  letter  and   phonigram 

cards, 
m  (Primer),  an  words  in  prinMT 


Pstaner  Method  Primer 

Wooster,  Primer,  The 

Aldhie,  Spaolding  and  Bryoe 

BireEsMePrimer,  Sickle  and  SeegmlUer.. 


lOB  ADULT  BSffllfNSBS. 

Fbat  Book  for  Non-EngUsh  Speaking  People, 

Second   B^    for   NoB-Englisb    Speaking 

People,  Harrington. 
Laogiuge  Lessons  to  Accompany  First  Book, 

Harrington. 


None.. 


10 

None 

....do.... 
....do... 
29  dozen.. 


778., 
14... 


70  sets.. 
17  sets.. 


15  se 
18... 
164.. 
700., 
442.. 
300.. 


140.. 
10... 
2.... 


$2.40 


.27 
.44 


.20 
.35 

LIO 
.30 
.225 
.24 
.30 
.24 


.21 
.24 
.21 


192 
129 

118 
118 

lis 


Chicago. 
Da 


Do. 
Do. 


Da 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Biverside  Press,  (Cam- 
bridge, 1~ 


ClliCBgO. 

Da 
Da 


>OBly. 


>  Original  standard  packages.    No  printing  or  repacking. 
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SCHOOLBOOK8,  SCHOOL  DESKS.  ETC-Continaed. 
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Article. 

ssss 

Unit 
price. 

No.  of 
con- 
trao- 
tor. 

Point  of  deUvery 

READERS. 

New  Edacation  Readers,  Book  1,  Demarest  A 

417 

fO.28 
1.60 
.28 
.60 
.32 
.36 

.28 
.35 

.45 

.80 
.81 

.40 
.40 

:g 

.50 
.50 

.25 
.29 
.34 
.37 
.40 

:P 

.32 
.40 
.48 

.29 
.34 
.30 
.39 
.44 

.28 

.32 
.40 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.48 

.H 
.30 
.36 
.43 
.45 
.45 

.2a 

.20 
.20 

.128 

.16 
.24 

1 
1 

230 
230 
230 
230 
230 

129 

129 
129 
129 
129 
129 
129 
129 

20 
1 

1 
1 

} 

1 
129 

129 

1 

ChieagOL 

Van  Sickle. 
Peroeptlon  Cards  for  Book  1 ,  Demarest  &  Van 

New  Education  Readers,  Book  2,  Demarest  <b 

Hsets 

328 

Do. 
Da. 

Van  Sickle. 
Perception  Cards  for  Book  2,  Demanst  &  Van 

New  Education  Readers,  Book  3,  Demarest  & 

12  sets 

Do. 

236 

DOl 

Van  Sickle. 
New  Education  Readers,  Book  4,  Demarest  A 

138 

Do. 

Van  Sickle. 
Elson  Primary  Reader: 

Bookl.... 

BookU 

825 

813 

Do. 
Da. 

Snpplementary  equipment  for  Elson-Runkel 

Vl  (Book  D,  91  letter  and  phonogram 

cards. 

VnCBook  Dvword  cards,  240  words 

Vm  (Book  n),  60  letter  and  phonogram 

cards. 
Elson  Primary  Reader 

BookUI.. 

42  seta. 

D* 

44  sets 

Do. 

20  sets 

Do. 

646 

529 

Do. 

Book  IV 

Do. 

Elson  Grammar  School  Reader: 

Bookl ; 

327 

Do. 

Book  2 

228 

Do. 

Book  3 

163 

Do. 

Book4 

S4 

Do. 

Graded  Classics,  Hallburton  A  Norvell: 

Firat  Reader 

177 

Do. 

Second  Reader 

126 

Do. 

Third  Reader 

132 

Do. 

Fourth  Reader 

73 

Do. 

Fifth  Reader 

21 

Do. 

Wooster  Readers,  The: 

First 

456 

Do. 

Second 

492 

Do. 

Third 

358 

Do. 

Fourth... 

85 

Do. 

nith.. 

26 

Do. 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading;: 

Bookl.Burchill 

146 

NewYofk. 

Book  2,  Burchill 

122 

Dow 

Book  3,  Introductory,  Burchill 

55 

Do. 

Book  3,  Burchill 

25 

Do. 

Book4.Burchili \. 

15 

Do. 

Riverside  Readers,  Sickle  and  Seegmiller: 
First. ................................... 

247 

Riverside  Press,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Do. 

238 

Third !... 

307 

225 

Do. 

Fourth 

Do. 

Fifth 

167  

Do. 

Sixth .^. 

113 

Da 

Seventh 

84 

Do. 

Eighth 

60 

Do. 

it  Co.): 
Manual  for  teachers ^ . . . . 

3 

Chioa09,IlL 
Do. 

First  reader 

297 

Second  reader 

188 

Do. 

Third  reader 

242 

Do. 

Fourth  reader 

45 

Do. 

Fifthreader 

40 

Do. 

SPELLING. 

New  World  Speller.  Wohlfarth  &  Rogers: 
Grades  1  and  2 

501 

Be. 

Grades  3,  4.  and  5 

Grades 0.  7,and  8 

1215 

672 

04 

Do. 
Do. 

Spelling  book.  Bailey -Manly- 

Riverside  Press  Cam 

Part  11 

Majne's  Sight  Speller 

50 

40 

bridge.  Mass 
Do. 
Chicago,  III 
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SCHOOLBOOKS,  SCHOOL  DESKS,  ETC.— Ckn^tlnUMl. 
ScBOOLBOOU  ▲ND  SuPPUES— Co&tlzmed. 


Article. 


Quantity 
awwdea. 


Unit 
price. 


No.  of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  deliTwy. 


OBOOBAPHT. 


Home  Geoerapby,  Frye 

First  Step  in  Oeograpiiy*  Frye 

Orammer  School  Geography.  Frye 

Qeographles,  Tarr  ana  IfcMurmy : 
first  Book 


New 
First 
Second  book 


Elementary  Oeogxaphy,  Dodge. . 
Advanced  Geography,  Dodge . . . 


iene,  Ritchie  and  Caldwell 

.tatlon,  fifth  and  sixth  grades, 


and 


PHTSIOLOOY  Ain>  HTOISNX 

Primer  of 

Primer  of 

Ritchie. 

Primer  of  Physiology,  Ritchie. 

Hmnan   Physiology,   sixth,   seventh, 

eighth  grades,  Ritchie. 
Human  Body  and  Health,  Daviaon: 

Elementary '. 

Intermediate 

Advanced 

Elements  of  Physiology  and  Sanitation,  Rett 
gar. 

DICnONAKIES,  WEB8TBB. 

Elementary  School  Dictionary 

Secondary  School  Dictionary 

New  International  Dictionary 


▲OBICULTURE. 

Beginner's  Guide  to  Fruit  Growing,  Waugh.. 
Chemistry  of  Plant  and  Animal  L^e,  Snyder. 
Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stevens  and 

Hall. 

Feedingof  Animals,  Jordan 

Field  Crops,  Wilson  and  Warburton 

Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing,  and  Marketing, 

Waugh. 

Insects  and  Insecticides,  Weed 

Farm  Management,  Warren 

Practical  Course  in  Botany,  Andrews 

Physics  of  the  Household,  Lynde 

Productive  Farming,  Davis 

Soilsand  Soil  Fertility.  Whitson  and  WaUton. 

School  Agriculture,  Wood 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals,  Plumb  . 

Beginner's  Botany,  Bailey 

Chemistry  of  Farm  and  Home,  Tottingham 

and  Inoe. 
Chemistry  in  the  Home,  Weed 


LANOUAOS  AKD  GSAlflCAB. 

Primary  Language  Lessons,  Seri 

Intermediate  Language  Lessons,  Seri 

Modem  English  Grammar  and  Composition, 

Buehler. 

Elements  of  Business  I#aw,  Huflcut , 

Aldlne  First  Language  Book,  Spaulding  and 

Bryoe. 
Aldine  Language  Method  Manual  for  Teachers 

using  First  Language  Book,  Spaulding  and 

Bryce. 
Aldine  Second  Language  Book,  Spauldi^ 

and  Bryce.  "^  " 

Aldine  Language  Method  Manual  for  Teach- 
ers using  Second  Language  Book,  Spaulding 

and  Bryce. 
Language  Work  for  the  Second  Tear,  O'Shea- 

Eichman. 
Composition  Book  by  Grades,  O'ShearEich- 


Thirdyear.... 
Fourth  year. .. 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  vear.... 
Saventh  5rear.. 
lyear... 


Eighth) 

The  Business  Lettor,  Dwyer. 


712.. 
332.. 
76... 


448.. 

157.. 
108.. 
18... 


486., 
108.. 


7S2.. 
232.. 


105.. 


None.. 
2 


181.... 
None. 


178. 
35.., 
61.. 
90.. 
137. 
30.. 
66.. 
26.. 


948. 
579., 
469. 

65.. 
66.. 


53 

2 


160., 


32.. 


82607'*— IKX 1918— VOL  J 


90.29 
.63 
LOO 

.51i 
.88 
.45 
.95 


.40 
.46 


.55 

.79 


.83 
.40 


.75 


.73 
L30 


.56 
L30 
L60 

L40 
M2 
.70 


.96 


.28 
.45 
.65 

.90 
.40 

.50 


.45 
.50 

.24 


.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.27 
.27 
.68 


12 


272 
159 
159 

159 
373 
373 


L05 

373 

L40 

159 

LOO 

4 

LOO 

159 

.73 

151 

.93 

373 

.67 

372 

L60 

96 

.48 

159 

.93 

273 

1 
1 

168 


168 
168 
168 
168 
168 
168 
139 


Chicago. 

^Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


New  York. 


Chicago,  m. 
Do. 


St.  Paul. 
New  York. 
Do. 

Do. 
St.  Paul. 
Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago,  111. 
New  York. 
Chicago.  111. 
St.  Paul. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
J^ew  York. 
St.  Paul. 

Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

New  York, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Riverside  PresSi  Oani- 
brldge,r 
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Arttcte. 

Quantity 
awarded. 

Unit 
price. 

No.  of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Point  of  deUvcry. 

▲BTTHMETIC. 

Bvey  Day  ArithmeUc,  Hoyt  &  Peet: 

1,800 

10.32 

.32 
.36 
.28 
.60 

.06 
.08 
.12 

.24 

.34 

.51 

.54 

.74i 

.60 

.45 

.52 

.24 
.48 
.80 

.40 

.27* 
.27 
.27$ 
.48 
.80 
.50 

.80 
.48 
.60 
.48 

.53 
.56 
.80 
.80 

.65 
.80 

129 

129 
129 
129 
272 

4 
4 
4 

168 
168 

Riverside  Pfmb,  dm- 

Bookn 

1,015 

bridge,  Mass. 
Do. 

Book  III 

349 

Do. 

First  Year  In  Numbers,  Hoyt  &  Peet 

1,224 

Do. 

Agriculttirsl  Arithmetic,  Shutts  &  Weir 

Primary  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Silver: 
No.  I - 

17 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

256 

Chicago,  m. 

No.  II 

263 

Do. 

No.  in 

235 

Do. 

DureU's  Arithmetic: 

Book  1.  Parti 

311 

New  York. 

Book  I,  Partn 

347 

Do. 

Book  2 

212 

168           Do. 

Book  3  

51  . 

168 

1 

272 

118 

129 

96 

1 
96 

96 

1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
1 

230 
96 
96 

4 

1 

1 

208 

4 

196 
96 

Do. 

Farm  Arithmetic,  Burkett  &  Swartsell 

8 

Chicago,  HI. 

Industrial  Arithmetic,  \Vliite  &  Colgrove 

Industrial  Arithmetic,  Gardner  &  Hurtland 

10 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

9 

Chicago,  m. 

Rural  Arithmetic,  A,  Madden  &  Turner 

22 

Riverside  Press,  Cam- 

Rural Arithmetic.  Calite 

36 

bridge,  Mass. 
Chicago,  HL 

Woo8ter*i  Number  Canls. . . ,  - 

32  dozen 

Do.' 

Shop  Problems  in  Mathematics,  Breckin- 

ridge-Merserean-Moore. 
Vooitional Algebra,  Wentworth &  Smith. ... 

2 

Do. 

32 

Da 

UNRKD  STATES  HISTOBT. 

487 

Do. 

282 

Do. 

403 

Do. 

189 

Do. 

138 

Do. 

56 

Do. 

65 

New  York. 

362 

Chicago,  DL 

147 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

69 

Do. 

29 

Do. 

75 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

fini 

Topeka,  Kans. 
Chicago,  BL 

Vs..::::::::.:.:: 

CSVUs  GOVERNMENT. 
Community  Civics,  Field  &  Nearing^ . . , , 

None 

Gkivemment  in  the  United  States.  Cramer. . . . 

234 

.80 
.36 
.48 
.48 
.80 
.60 

4 

230 
4 
4 

96 
41 

Do. 

How  the  Peonle  Rule.  Hoxie 

494 

New  York. 

First  Lessons  in  Civics,  Forman 

198 

Chicago,  DL 

Encmtials In  Civil  Qovemment.  Forman 

159 

Do. 

How  Wa  Are  Governed.  Dawes 

10     

Do. 

Parliamentarv  I4^w,  Paul 

13 

New  Yofk. 

SINGINQ. 

Carmina  for  Social  Worship.  T^inier. .  ^ ,,,,,-  - 

None 

Songs  of  the  Nation,  Revised,  Johnson 

Assembly  Song  Book.  Rix 

242 

.48 
.54 
.60 
.35 
.40 

.24 
.24 
.28 
.82 
.32 
.40 
.12 

230 
12 
96 

196 

4 

Do. 

218 

Do. 

Abridgea  Acaioemy  bong  Book.  Levermore. . 
LaurelMusio  Reader,Special  Edition.Tomlins. 
Songs  Every  One  Should  Know,  Johnson — 

Natural  Music  Course,  Ripley  <b  Tapper: 
H%nnonte  Primer ..r-rr ^-^--.,^^,^, 

124 

Chicago,  m. 

31 

Topete,'KaDS 
Chiosgo,  m. 

Do. 

154 

140 

Harm"T»*«  l''*rst  Reader 

51 

Do. 

Harmonic  Second  Reader 

47 

Do. 

Harmonic  Third  Header .......r ,-- 

46 

Do. 

Harmonic  Fourth  Reader ". 

1 

Dol 

Hanponio  Fifth  Reader    

2 

Do. 

Kosio  in  the  Grades  (Manual  for  Teadiers) 

6 

D«. 

>Only. 
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Article. 

QuanUtv 
awarded. 

Unit 
price. 

No.  Of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Point  of  deUvery. 

vuflic  INSTRUCTION— continued. 

Zodftmann's  American  Music  System: 

Bookl  

81 

SO.  32 
.38 
.42 
.42 
.79 

.48 
.95 

.1676 
1.20 

1.28 
.90 

2.40 
1.44 
1.44 
1.44 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 

172 

1 

78 
172 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

Chicago,  HI. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

New  York  or 
Chicago,  111. 

Do. 
New  York  or 

Chicago,  lU. 
Do, 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 

pa 

Da 

Book2 

51 

Book  3            . .                   

1 

Book  4 

1 

Teacher's  Manual       

3 * 

DmAWlNO. 

Blackboard  Sketching,  Whitney 

Constructive    Work    for    Schools    Without 

42 

Chicago. 

13 

Special  Equipment,  Newell. 
Drawinz  paper,  8  by  ll,  100  sheets  in  pack .... 

Sampson.                       / 
.Anthony's  Technical  Drawing  Series: 

Anttinnv'v  IffArliRnirAl  Drawlnv , ^ 

3,278  packages!.. 
24 

Chicago. 

17* 

Daniel's  Frwhand  T^etti^ring ,., 

22 

PrenE's  Progressivp  Drawing  Books: 

Teacher's  Outline  Book . . .- 

■X  dozen 

Book  1 

31  dozen 

Book  2 

13  dozen 

Books.                         

12  dozen 

Book  4 

14^  dozen 

12A  dozen 

9A  dozen 

None 

Book5 

Book  6 

Book? 

Book  8 

do 

The  Prang  Elementary^  Course  in  Art  In- 
struction: 
Manual  for  Teachers— 

First  year 

10 

.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Second  year 

8 

T)llrd    yfi^rr  .        r  .    . -  r  . 

6 

Fourtfi  year 

1 

Fifth  year 

2 

Sixth  year 

1 

Seventh  year 

None 

Eighth  year, . 

.....do 

Prang's  sf^tfoldr  box,  No.  i  (or  eqn&l) 

1,760' 

S.085 

.08 
.08 

.08 
.08 

.08 
.08 

.08 
.08 

.12 
.12 

.12 

.12 

65 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Api^ed  Arts  Drawing  Books,  Seegmiller: 
Hrat  year- 
Autumn 

233 

Bnrlnc 

197 

Second  year— 

Au  turn  n 

200 

Spring 

212 

Thirdyear— 

Autumn 

123 

Spring . .  r 

iS:::::::::::.:. 

Fourth  y^r— 

AUtUm... T    r  .   r   r 

94 

Spr*T»g  .,,,-,-, 

100      

Fifth  year— 

46 

Sprhsg 

46 

Sixth'year— 

Autumn 

40 

Spring • 

40 

Seventh  year— 

Autumn 

None 

Spring  ............. TT.-r..TT......... 

do 

H^fiyear- 

do. 

flnrinff           

.  .do 

Blrfii  Smtifflial  Writimr  Chart.  ooniHvtinff  nf; 

11  sets 

6.20 
1.50 

266 

266 

1  metol  waU  holder,  36  inches  long  by  8i 
inches  wide;  1  alphabet,  caps,  comma,  peri- 
od: 1  alphabet,  small  letters,  includinf 
dollar  and  percentage  signs  and  digits;  1 
manual  of  Qmise  ofStudv  for  Teachers;  3 
large  illufltration  oaids,  8  bv  U  inches. 
Extn  holders,  30  by  8i  inches,  metal,  for 
^bove  chart. 

11 

tOal7. 


"Devoa"  set  color  box  No.  22  awarded. 
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Article. 


Quentitv 
awardea. 


Unit 
price. 


No.  of 


trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  deUvery. 


PENMAN8HIP— continued. 


Extra  alphabet,  caps,  for  above  chart 

Extra  alphabet,  small,  including  digits,  etcr, 

for  above  chart. 
Extra  manuals  and  sot  of  3  Illustration  cards 

for  above  chart. 
Steadman's  Graded  Lessons  in  Writing,  Nos. 

1  to  8  (in  pads). 

Steadman's  Business  Forms  (in  pads) 

Steadman's  Writing  Chart  (in  sets  of  5  sheets) 
Writing  l>essons  for  Primary  Grades  1  and  2, 

Palmer. 
Palmer's  Method  of  Business  Writing,  Grades 

3  to  8. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  AND  UBRAEY  BOOKS. 


None... 
do.. 


....do 

134  dozen.. 


7  dozen... 

Iset 

46  dozen.. 


65  dozen.. 


Bow- Wow  and  Mew-Mew,  Craile 

The  Cat  That  Was  Lonesome,  Chadwick- 

Freeman. 
The  Womanand  Her  Pig,  Chadwiok-Freeman 
The  Mouse  That  Lost  Her  Tail,  Chadwick- 

Freeman. 

Dramatic  First  Reader,  Cyr. 

Short  Stories  for  Little  Folks,  Bryce 


None... 
....do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


Mother  Goose  Reader,  Mlckens.. 

Little  Nature  Studies,  Vol.  I,  Burt 

Nature's  Byways,  Ford 

Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers,  Bass: 

Plants 

Animals 

Reader  for  Primary  Grades,  Holbrook 

InFableland,3erl 

Oriole  Stories,  Lane 

Stories  for  Children,  Lane 

Polly  and  Dolly,  Blaisedell 

Reynard  the  Fox,  Smythe 

Little  Plays  for  Little  People,  Noyes 

Little  Dramas,  Skinner  and  Lawrence 

Fishing  and  Hunting  (Children  of  Many 

Lands),  Dutton. 

Indian  Primer,  Fox 

Stories  of  Red  Children,  Brooks 

Around  the  World,  Book  1,  Tolman , 

Merry  Animal  Tales,  Bigham 

(Geographical  Nature  Studies.  Payne 

Humane  Education,  Book  1  (first  pact  only). 

Page. 

In  the  Animal  World  (in  color),  Serl 

Peter  and  Polly,  Luda 

Nature  Studies,  Primary  Grades,  Commings. 

Fanciful  Flower  Tales,  Bigham 

Five  Little  Strangers.  Schwartz 

Great    Americana    for    Little    Amedcans, 


6 

18 

11 

None.. 
7. 


16 

None.. 

10 

13 

24 

5 


11 

4 

5 

4 

None.. 


Harmon  B.  Nivers: 

Geographical  Readers— 

Book  I 

Bookll 

Hiawatha  Primer,  Holbrook 

Home  Geography  for  Primary  Pupils,  Fair- 
banks. „  , 

Aroimd  the  World,  Book  2.  Tolman 

In  Field  and  Pasture  (CJhlldren  of  Many 
Lands),  Dutton.  

Barbara's  Philippine  Journey  Burks 

Ethics  of  Success,  Book  1,  Thayer 

Animal  Fables,  Stafford 

Book  of  Nature  Myths,  Holbrook 

Book  of  Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  Scudder . . . . 

Dramatic  Stories.  Skinner 


4 

None... 

19 

None.. 

do. 

24 


11.43 

1.43 
1.20 
»L20 
11.20 
«1.92 
•L92 


.32 


.fiO 


1 
4 

192 

1 

1 

192 


Chicago,  m. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


96 

1 

230 

96 
230 

118 
118 

1 


4 
96 

4 
4 

4 
20 
230 
20 

4 
1 

20 
4 
4 

20 


.24 


1 

1 

129 


230 

4 


Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 
New  York. 

ChicagQ 

\Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago,  lU. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Riverside  Press,  Clam* 

bridge.  Ma 
Chicago. 

New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 


<  23  dozen. 


*  32  dozen. 


.28  4  Do. 

*  33  dozen. 
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ArtMe. 


Quantltv 
awaidea. 


Unit 
price. 


No.  of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  deUvery. 


SUnUBMSMTABT  AND  LIBBABT  BOOKS— OOD. 


Fairy  Tales  for  Little  Readers.  Burke. 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables.  Baldwin 

Legends  of  the  Red  Children,  Pratt ... 

Old  Indian  Le^nds,  Zit-ka-la-Za 

Bunnyboy  and  Gritzly  Bear,  Smith . . . 


Bunny  Brishteyes,  Smith.. 

The  Tale  oi  Bunny  Cottontail,  Smith 

A  Boy  on  a  Farm,  Abbott , 

Animals  at  Home,  Bartlett 

Farm  Lile  Reader,  Book  IV,  Duncan,  Evans 
&  Duncan. 

The  Blue  Bird,  for  Children,  Maeterlinck 

FiTLt  Book  of  Birds,  Miller 


None... 

do. 

do. 

12 

12 

20 

21 

7 

8 

67 


Humane  Education,  Book  2,  Page , 

Stories  of  Humble  Friends,  Pyle 

Some  Useful  Animals,  Monteith 

Ten  Common  Trees^  Stokes , 

Betty  in  Canada,  McDonald,  school  ediUon . . 
Manuel  in  Mexico,  McDonald,  school  edition . 
Kathleen  in  Ireland,  McDonald,  school  edi- 
tion. 
Donald  in  Scotland,  McDonald,  school  edi- 
Uon. 

The  Story  of  Two  Boys,  Johnson. , 

Founders  of  Our  Country,  Coe , 

Fifty  Famous  People,  Baldwin 

Qiildren  of  History.  Early  Times,  Hancock . , 

Docas,  the  Indian  Boy,  Sneddon , 

Four  American  Poets  (Whittier,  Holmes, 

Brytmt,  Longfellow),  Cody. 
The  Farmer  and  His  Friends,  Tappan , 


8 

1 

2 

2 


17. 


Among  the  Giants,  Neher 

Fifty  Famous  Stories,  Baldwin 

Ethics  of  Success,  Book  2,  Thayer , 

Around  the  World,  Book  3,  Toiman , 

Our  Own  Country,  Book  III,  Smith 

Stories  of  Amencan  Life  and  Adventure. 
Eggleston. 

Tad  and  His  Father,  Bullard 

NsMre  Studies,  Lower  Grammar  Grades, 


der.  Book  V,  Duncan,  Evans 


Farm  Life 
A  Duncan. 

Grasshopper  Green's  Garden,  Sohwacta , 

Little  Brothers  to  the  Bear,  Long , 

Nature  Studies  on  the  Farm,  Keffer , 

Our  Birds  and  Their  NestUngs,  Walker 

Plants  and  Their  Children,  Dana 

Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers,  Burroughs.. 


None... 

do.. 

3 

49 

3 

7 


Trail  to  the  Woods,  Hawkes^. 
The  Race  of  the  Swift,  Litzey . 
True  Bird  Stories,  Miller 


'Wilderness  Babies 

American  Hero  Stories,  Tappan.. 


American  Indians,  Starr 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Baldwin 

Four  American  Explorers,  Beebe , 

Four  American  Inventors  (Fulton,  Whitney, 
Morse,  Edison),  Perry.  . 

Around  the  World,  Book  4,  Tohnan 

Four  American  Indians  (King  Philip,  Pon- 
tlac,  Oaceola,  Tecumseh),  Whitney  and 
Perry.  t 

Indian  History  for  Young  Folks,  Drake 

Four  Great  Americans  (Washington,  Frank- 
lin, Webster,  Lincohi),  Baldwin. 

Great  Inventions  and  Ducoveries,  Piercy 

Ethics  of  Suoce^  Book  3,  Thayer 

Four  American  Pioneers,  Perry  and  Beebe... 

life  of  Lincohoi  for  Boys,  Sparhawk 


None. 


7 

4 

3 

5 


S0.40 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.86 
.86 
.40 

.44 

.48 


.40 
.40 
.32 


.39 

.39 

.28 
.40 
.28 
.45 
.36 
.40 

.40 


230 
129 

1 
4 
4 
4 
20 
20 
20 

20 

4 
4 
4 
1 
118 
4 

129 


.40 
.40 
.42 
.40 

.45 
.48 

.44 

.43 
.40 
.32 
.48 

.52 
.48 

.32 
LOS 
.48 

.46 
.48 


.40 
.40 
.48 

.44 
.40 


230 
230 


20 

4 

230 

20 
96 
4 
4 
4 
129 

4 

1 

129 

1 
129 

118 
4 
4 
4 


.40 

.37 
.48 
.40 
.74 


168 

230 

4 

243 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Riverside  Press, 

bridge,*' 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Riverside  Preas,  Oam- 
bridge,r 


New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Riverside  Press,  Gun- 
bridge,  Mass. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Riverside  Press,  Gam- 
bridge,  Mass. 
Chicago. 
Riverside  Press,  Cam* 

bridge.  Ma 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

New  York. 
Chicago. 


Do. 

New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
Within  United  States. 
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Children  of  History,  Later  Times,  Hancock . . 
Choice  Literature,  Book  1,  Intermediate, 

WilUams. 
I  Dines,  Eastman. . 

.  (Mh  and  higher 

I  Co. 

nd  Class  Rooms 

'Neill. 

ok 

Is 

1,  school  edition.. 

1.  school  edition. . 

d,  school  edition. 

berlain. 

ain 

in 

How  We  are  Sheltered,  Chamberlain 

Stories  of  Industry,  Vol.  I,  Chase  <k  Clow 

Stories  of  Industry,  Vol.  II,  Chase  &  Clow... . 
Stories  of  Useful  Inventirais,  S.  E.  Forman. . . 
Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest,  Baldwin.. . . 
Four  American  Patriots  (Henry,  Hamilton, 

Jackson,  Orant).  Burton. 
Four  American  Naval  Heroes  (Perry,  Paul 
Jones,  Farragut,  Dewey),  Beebe. 

Indian  Boyhood,  Eastman 

Iron  Star,  The,  True 

Indian  Story  and  Song  from  North  America, 

Fletcher. 
Dumb  Animals  and  How  to  Treat  Them, 
Whitehead. 

Stories  from  British  History,  Bevan. 

Around  the  World,  Book  5.  Tolman 

Pioneers  of  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  West, 
McMurray. 

Pioneers  of  Land  and  Sea.  McMurray 

Pioneers  of  the  MissLssippi  Valley,  McMurray. 

Stories  from  Life,  Maroen 

The  Wonderful  House  that  Jack  Has,  Millard. 

Black  Beauty,  Se wall 

Choice  Literature,  Book  2,  Intermediate,  Wil- 
liams. 

Hans  Brinker,  Dodge 

Geographical  Reader,  North  America,  Car- 
penter. 
C<Mette  in  France,  McDonald,  school  edition.. 
Josefa  in  Spain,  McDonald,  school  edition .... 

Rafael  in  ualv,  McDonald,  school  edition 

Nature  Studies,  Higher  Orammar  Grades, 

Cummings. 
Afoot  and  Afloat,  Burroughs , 


8 

None.. 


6 

None.. 


3 

18 

None... 

do. 


7 

4....... 

None... 

do. 


Birds  and  Bees,  Burroughs 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  Se  ton-Thomp- 
son. 
The  Spring  of  the  Year,  Sharp , 


Summer,  Sharp 

The  Fallof  the  Year,  Sharp 

Winter,  Sharp 

Gettine  Acquainted  with  Trees,  McFarland. . 

Along  Mediterranean  Shores,  Willard 

Geography    of   Commerce    and    Industry, 

Rocheleau. 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  of  the 

United  States,  Keller  &  Bishop. 

Geographical  Reader,  Europe,  Carpenter 

How  the  World  is  Fed,  Carpenter 

How  the  World  is  Clothed,  Carpenter ...,..., 

How  the  World  is  Housed,  Carpenter , 

Industrial  Studies,  United  States,  Allen 

Industrial-Commercial  Geography  of  United 

States,  Rusmisel. 
Chandra  in  India,  McDonald,  school  edition.. 
VmA  San  in  Japan.  McDonald,  school  edition. 
Boris  in  Raal\  UeDmBld,  school  edition.... 


34. 


3... 
3... 
2... 


10.46 


.43 
.46 
.39 
.39 
.89 
.86 
.86 
.36 
.36 
.45 
.46 
.48 
.48 
.40 

.40 

1.32 

.45 

1.23 

.44 

.46 
.48 


.48 


.40 
.29 


108., 


12 

2 

2 

2 

81 

14 


.48 

.39 
.89 
.89 
.60 

.224 

.352 
L30 

.48 

.48 
.48 
.48 
.94 
.44 
1.10 

.80 

.66 

.48 
.48 
.48 
.52 
.75 


.80 
.80 


80 

1 
230 


159 

4 

159 

30 


20 
20 
30 

4 

129 

139 

1 

129 

129 
129 
129 
159 
230 
1 

^96 

4 
4 
4 
4 

96 
192 

30 
30 
30 


Chlcagow 
Da 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Within  United  States. 

Chi(»go. 

Do. 
New  York. 


Do. 
Chicago. 
NewYork. 
Chicago. 


DOL 

DOl 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Riverside  Press,  Oam- 
bridge,  Mass. 
Do. 
Chicago. 

Riverside  Press,  CtiSk- 
bridge,!' 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 
Da 
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6CHOOLBOOK8,  SCHOOL  DBSKS,  ETC.-Cantiniwd. 
BcHOOLBOOXS  AMD  SuvTUBS— Contlxiued. 


Artide. 


QuantitT 
awarded. 


Unit 
price. 


No.  of 
con- 
tno- 
tor. 


Po'nt  of  debvery. 


SUTPLEMINTAltT  AKD  UBRART  BOOKS— OOD. 

Hassan  In  'Egypt,  McDonald,  school  edition. . 

Captains  of  maostry: 

Volume  I,  Parton 

Volume  II,  Parton 

Foot  Oreat  American  Presidents,  Perry: 
No.  1  (Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson, 

lincohi). 
No.  2  (Garfield,  MoJOnley,  C^veland, 
Roosevelt). 

The  Mohawk  Valley  and  Lake  Ontario, 
Morton. 

Lake  Huron  and  the  Country  of  the  Algon- 
quins.  Morton. 

Lake  Michigan  and  the  French  Explorers, 

Morton- 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Story  of  Ckmunodore 
Perry,  Morton. 

(Aoloe  laterature,  Book  1,  Grammar,  Wil- 
liams. 

little  Women,  Alcott 

Little  Men,  Alcott 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  Hegan-Rioe. 

Two  Arrows.  Stoddard. : 

Joe's  Boys,  Alcott 

Man  Without  a  Country,  Hale 

Robinson  Crusoe.  De  Foe 

Daniel  Webster  Ibr  Young  Americans,  Rich- 
ardson. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Lamb 

Hero  Tales  firom  American  History,  Lodge 
and  Rooserelt. 

The  Boy's  Parkman,  Hasbrouck 

Franklin's  Antobiopiiphy,  edited  by  D.  H. 
Montgomery. 

Indian  Child  Lils,  Eastman 

Indian  Soout  Tain,  Eastman 

Indian  Sketches,  Hulst 

Preparing  for  Citizenship,  Guitteau 


1 

None... 
do. 


10.39 


1 

None.. 

6 

0 

6 

5 

1 


None... 
do.. 


.do.. 
.do.. 


BOOKB  FOB  TSACHEB8. 

Canning,  Preserving,  and  Jelly  Making,  Hill. 

Domestic  Science,  Clark 

Domestic  Art  in  woman's  Education,  Cooley. 

The  School  Elitchen  Textbook,  Lincohi . . . 

Boston  Cooking  School  Cookbook,  Farmer. . . . 

Dress  Makhig  fii  the  School.  Cooke  &  Kidd... 

Domestic  Science,  Principles  and  Applica- 
tion, Bailey. 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cook- 
ery, Williams  A  Fisher. 

Exercises  in  Woodworking,  Siokels.'. 

Easy  Experiments  in  Physics,  Smith 

Educational  Manual  Traming,  Schwartx 

Forge  Work,  William  L.  Ikpn 

Food  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Farmer 

Food  and  Household  Management,  Einne  & 
Cooley. 

Food  Study,  Wellman 

Food  and  Health,  Kinne  &  Cooley 

Farm  Shop  Work.  Brace  A  Mayne 

Games,  Seat  Work,  and  Sense  Trainhig  Ex- 
ercises, Holton. 

Home  and  its  Managnment,  The,  Kitteridge.. 

Handbook  of  Home  Kconomics,  Flagg , 

Handbook  of  Elementary  Sewing,  Flagg , 

Handbook  of  Domestic  Science  and  House- 
hold Art,  EOen  H.  Richards,  edited  by 
Locy  L.  w.  Wilson. 

Home  and  the  Family,  Kinne  &  Cooley , 

How  to  Make  Baskets,  Mary  White 

How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children,  S.  C.  Bryant. 

HoosehoMSdeooe  and  Art3,  Morris 

GeDBral8cienoe.C;ald\reU-Eikenbeny 

Hygieiie  of  tbe  School  ChUd,  Torman. 


7... 
8... 
7... 
10.. 
3».. 


5..... 

• 

3 

14-... 


4 

None.. 
1 


None., 


.40 


Chicago^ 


Da 


28 

Da 

23 

Da, 

33 

Da 

23 

Da 

83 

Da 

M 

20 

Da 

M 

20 

Da 

76 

20 

Do. 

86 

20 

Da 

M 

20 

Do. 

18 

80 

Do. 

43 

168 

New  Yorlb 

45 

1 

Chioaga 

.46 
.70 
.48 
.00 


.70 

.80 
LOO 

.48 
L40 
L08 

.60 


.80 
.44 
.00 
.64 
L32 


.80 
.62 
.74 
.20 

L30 
.00 
.40 
.80 


1 

20 
153 
120 


30 
373 
273 
273 

30 
153 
196 


4 

272 

1 

4 

272 

272 

272 

273 

1 

30 

273 

1 

872 

159 


150 
20 


Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Riverside  Press,  Otm- 
bridge,!' 


Chicago. 
St.Paul. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Topeka,  Kaag. 

Chicago. 

Do. 
St.  PauL 
Chicago. 

Do. 
St.  PauL 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Chicaga 

St.  PaoL 
Chicago. 
St.  Paul. 
New  York, 


Do. 
Chicaga 

Do. 
Da 


lOnly. 
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Article. 

Quantitv 
awBrded. 

Unit 
price. 

No.  of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Point  of  deUvery. 

BOOKS  FOR  TBACHEB8— continued. 
Home  Ntirsns'  Handbook  in  Pnctical  Nun- 

6 

$1.20 

272 

St.  PaoL 

Ing,  Aikens. 
Primary  Hand  Work,  Graded  Coarse  for  First 

Four  Years,  W.  Seegmlller. 
Primary  Manual  Work,  First  and  Second 

Grades,  Ledyard. 

Manual  of  Shoemaking,  A.  Dooley 

Morning  Exercises  for  all  the  Year,  J.  C.  Sln- 

delar. 

Science  of  Home  Making,  Pirie 

Seat  Work  and  Industrial  Occupations  for 

Primary  Grades,  Mary  Gilman,  Elizabeth 

B.  WllUams. 

Shelter  and  Clothing,  Klnne  A  Cooley 

Reference  Handbook  fbr  Nurses,  Beck,  third 

edition. 
Ein^s  Series  hi  Woodwork  and  Carpentry,  as 

None 

do 

5 

16 

L20 
.50 

.74 
.44 

.88 
1.10 

.48 
.66 
.56 
.64 
'      .80 
.65 

L12 
.76 

L12 
.03 

.70 
.70 

272 
272 

272 
272 

160 
272 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

272 

272 

272 

272 

20 
20 

Do. 
Do. 

5 

4 

Do. 
Do. 

4 

5 

New  York. 
St.  Paul 

10 

Chicago. 

10 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

ison 

Waugh 

Harper 

ry.  Plumb... 

9 

6 

4 

4 

2 

4 

5 

1 

4 

None     

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
St.  PauU 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

ly  Life,  kah- 

2 

LOO 

1.32^ 
L2S 
LOO 

272 

151 
150 
96 

St.  PaoL 

CoBamon  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals,  Craig. . . 
Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production,  Eckles.... 
Domesticated  Animals  and  Plants,  Davenport 
Elements  of  Farm  Practice,  Wilson 

4 

1 

2 

Chicago. 

NewYork. 

Chicago. 

None 

Essentials  of  Agriculture,  Waters 

do 

Farm  Animals,  Hunt  6i  Burkett 

Farm  ■Uftnag«ni«T»t,  Rc«^ 

2 

1 

i.is 

.72 
.87 

188 
272 
272 

New  York. 
St.  PaoL 

Farm  Blacksmithlng,  Drew •. 

Farm  Machinery  ann  Farm  Motors,  David- 

8 

None 

Do. 

son  &  Chase.  ' 

Farm  Poultnr,  Revised  Edition,  Watson 

Farmstead,  The.  Roberts 

2 

None 

L20 

272 

Do. 

Fertility  of  the  Land,  Roberts 

do 

First  Principles  of  Feeding  Farm  Animals, 
Burkett. 

First  I.«8sons  in  Dalryinis,  Van  Norman 

First  Book  of  Farming,  Goodrich 

2 

LIO 
.45 

272 
272 

Da 

6 

None 

Da 

Feed^*i  apd  Feeding,  Rmry  ^  Morrison ....... 

do 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees .'. 

do 

Forcing  Book,  The,  Bailey 

do 

How  to  Grow  Vegetables ,'  French 

..    .do 

How  to  Keep  Bees,  Comstock 

do 

Horticulturist's  Riile  Book,  Bailey...""^. 

..  ..do 

Introduction  to  Agriculture,  Upham 

do 

Irrigation  and  D»^infig«,  Kihg.^ ... 

do 

M«^  finrt  itA  PTfg1iii»tjr;  W^tif",    ,                       ,                 rtn 

Nature  Study  and  Life,  Hoc(ge ^..  . 

do 

Nature  Study  with  Common  Things,  Carter. . 

do 

do 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey 

do 

Poultry  Diseases,  Woitley^ 

Poultry  Keeping,  I^ewis 

2 

None 

.fiO 

188 

NewTock. 

Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay 

do 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Culture, 
Principles  of  Rural  Economics,  Carver  .  .... 

do 

do 

Principles  of  A  griculture,  Bailey 

do 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,  Bailey 

do 

Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals,  Woll.. 

do 

Productive  Poultry_Husbandry ,  Lewis 

do 

Productive  Swine  Husbemdjry,  I)ay 

do 

Prodiwtive  Orcharding,  Sears 

do..« 
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Article. 

S^^ 

umt 

price. 

No.  of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Point  of  delivery. 

Boou  won  TBACHBB8— continued. 
Praninf  Book.  The.  Bailev 

None 

RuibI  School  Agriculture,  DatIs 

do 

Rural  Wealth  and  Weliare.  Fairchlld 

do 

School  and  Home  Gardens,  Meier 

do 

Sheep  Fanning,  Craig '. 

do 

Sixty  Lessons  in  Agriculture,  Buflum  & 

Deaver. 
flnils  unA  fVors.  Hunt  &  Burkett. 

do 

do 

Sdl,  The,  King 

do 

do 

Young  Fanner,  The,  Hunt 

do 

Vesetable  Garaenins.  Watts 

do 



j^ee  Book 

3 1 

10.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Chicam 

Berry  Book 

8 

Do. 

Cow  Book 

5 

Do. 

Garden  Book 

Horse  Book 

3 

2 

Do. 

Orchard  Book 

Pet  Book ^ 

Poultry  Book 

2 

2 

4 

Do. 
Da 
Da 

Sheep  Book 

2 

Da 

Swine  Book 

4 

Dob 

FEDAQOOT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

All  the  Children  of  AU  the  People,  Smith .... 
Blackboartl  Reading.  Moore 

None 

do 

Evervday  Prot^^^^ms  In  T«»M»hing,  O'Shnft 

do 

Chlld\  The,  Tftnnflr.^. . . 1. 

do 

Education  by  Plays  and  Games.  Johnson 

.  ..do 

Education,  Thomdike 

do 

For  the  Story  Teller.  Ballev 

....do 

For  the  Children's  Hour,  bailey 

do 

• 

\ 

Great  American  Educators.  Wlnship 

do 

E^dbook  on  Vocational  E^ddcation,  Taylor . 
History  ot  Educfttiaii,  Seeley ,...,,,. 

do 

do 

How  to  Teach  Reading,  Arnold 

....do 

How  to  Study.  McMurray 

do 

How  We  Think,  Dewey 

...do 

In  the  Child's  World,  Poulsson 

do 

i/AnguagA  OftiuM  for  'All  Gr9dM  ininping 

....do 

, 

Rwntattop,  t^a,  FftmUt4>r '. ".  . 

do 

Son£S.  Oamfts,  find  RhymiM,  H^Jlman 

do 

StoiSee  Children  Need,  BaUey 

do 

Starsand  Stripes.  Stewart 

do 

Teaching  to  Rieaa,  Turner 

do 

Training  of  Children.  The,  Dinsmore 

do 

Thinking  and  Learning  to  Think,  Schaoffer . . 
Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys,  Weaver 

do 

.  ..do 

Vocations  for  Girls,  Laselle  &  Wiley 

do 

Vocations  for  Girls,  Weaver 

do 

, 

Vocational  Education ,  Gillette ? 

do 

Riverside  Educational  Monographs,  as  fol- 
lows: 
The  Problem  of  Vocational  Education. 

do. 

Snedden. 
Education  for  Efficiency ,  Eliot 

do '.. 

Meaning  of  Infancy  .FIske 

do 

1 

Moral  Principles  in  Education,  Dewey. .. 

do 

Changing  Conceptions  of  Education,  dub- 

ETHICS. 

Course  in  dtiienship,  Cabot,  Andrews,  and 

do 

.. 

do 

others. 
Ethics  for  Children,  Cabot 

do 

Ethics  for  Young  People ,  Everett 

do 

Good  Storiee  for  Great  Holidays,  Olcott 

do 

Moral  Training  in  School  and  Home,  Sneath 

do 

&  Hodges. 
Voeational  and  Moral  Guidance.  Davis 

do 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ou^t  to  Know,  Stall 

do 

Wlmt  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know,  StaU... 

do 
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Article. 

^^^. 

Unit 
price. 

No.  of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Point  of  deUvery. 

■THica— contiiiued. 

What  a  Youxig  Girl  Ou^t  to  Enow,  Allen.. . 
What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know,  Allen 

None 

do 

Younff  Folks^Book  of  Etiquette  (for  pupils 

also),  GriiBn. 
Bov  Soouts  of  America  Handbook .. 

do 

do    

OamDflre  Glrlsof  America.  Handbook 

do 

Systematic  Moral  Education,  Clark 

do 

PHYSICAL  TBAINIKO. 

Free  Gymnastics,  Betr 

do 

Light  uymnastics,  Bets 

.do    

Games  for  the  Playground,  Home,  School, 

and  Gymnasium,  Bancroft. 
%Graded  Games  and  Rythmic  Exercises,  Kew- 

ton. 
Rvthmic  Action  Flavs and  Dances.  Moses. . . 

do 

do 

do 

Gymnastics,  stories,  &nd  PlAys,  fltonerned . . . 

do 

Riffht  Dress'  Reillv.' .'..' 

do 



Manual  of  Physical  TrAlniTig,  K^^ne 

do 



School  Supplies. 


Blackboard  erasers,  noiseless  and  dustless .... 
Blackboard  hyloplate,  green,  3  by  6,  best 

2,701 

SO.  07 

r  M.eo 

\   U.62 

.86 
.68 
.146 

.13 

.22 
.40 
.04 

40 
40 
40 

184 
20 
80 

80 

238 
238 
78 

Chicago. 
Do.   * 

w 

quality  (or  equal). 
Bibles,  medium  size: 

Revised  version ......•••.•• 

50 

Mund6,lDd. 

Chioa«o. 
Do 

2 

Complete  outfit  of  repairing  material  (for  re- 
pairing music,  drawings,  or  any  printed 
matter). 

Call  be  lis 

237  boxes 

46 

Do. 
Do 

Crayons,  chalk: 

White,  dustless 

1,023  boxes 

134  boxes 

18  320* 

Danvers,  Ma«. 
Do 

ColorMl  assorted 

ComDositlon Ik>o1cs  for inlr      **«.•••«•«  ..*•. 

Chicago. 

Eye  cards  for  ill  iterates 

None  ........... 

Educational  toy  money,  Milton  Bradley  Co. 
(or  equal). 

40  sets 

.18 

.96 

2.70 

172 
14 
14 

New  York  or  Cbioit*. 
Chicago. 
Do. 

4sets 

room  use. 

Rubber  printing  outfit.    Height  of  letters, 
etc.,  lA  inches.    The  outfit  to  consist  of 
capitals  and  small  letters,  one  set  of  figures, 
fractions,  ornaments,  punctuation  marks, 
and  miscellaneous  characters;  also  a  self- 
inking  pad,  a  tube  of  black  ink»  and  a  ruler 
and  spacer.    The  outfit  to  be  packed  in  a 
strong,  varnished  wooden  box. 

Cabinet  of  weights  and  measures,  with  lock. . 

Globes  of  the  world: 

18  inches  in  diameter 

13  boxes 

None * 

do... ••.•... 

12  inches  in  diameter 

12 

4.46 

2.07 

.00 

184 
184 
172 

Do.. 

8  inches  in  diameter.  papier-mach< 

Kindergarten  scissors,  blunt  points 

Maps,  wall;  siie  at>proximately  52  by  48 

inches,  hand-mounted,  on  best  muslin, 

with  or  without  dust-proof  portable  spring 

roller  board  or  case: 

**  Arizona 

3    

Do 

1,368  pairs. 

None 

NewYorkorClitafD. 

California 

.do 

Colorado 

do     .. 

Idaho 

...do.'.....!..! 

Kansas 

do 

Michigan 

do 

Minnesota.. 

..do 

Montana 

do 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

N«w  Mexico 

do 

do 

do. .•••••... 

iLlthoplate. 


■Only. 
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Artide. 


QoantitT 
awarded. 


Unit 
prloe. 


No.  of 
oon- 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  delivery. 


llaps,  wall.  etc^Contfauied. 

Nortb  Dakota 

Oklahcmia 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Dakota. 

United  States,  large 

Utah 

Wi 

Wl 

Wyoming. 

Europe -. 

Aala.r. 

Africa. 

Australia 

North  Amarlca 

South  America 

Individual  outline  maps,  9^  by  11}  inches  (hi 
pads  of  50),  as  follows: 

North  America. 

South  America. 

Europe 

Australia 


AiHca. , 

United  States 

United  States,  sectional— 

SecUon  I,  North  Atlantic  States 

Section  3,  South  Atlantic  States. 

Section  3,  North  Central  States 

Section  4,  South  Central  States 

Section  5.  Western  States 

Blackboard  ouU&ie  maps,  United  States,  78 

by  50  inches,  Engle  or  equal. 
New  Testament,  medium  sice,  ravlssd  ver- 


FeDcH  sharpeners,  lead. . 
Pencil  erasers. 


Plaster  of  Paris,  in  6  and  10  pound  c 
Newspa^  stock,  6  by  7  inches . ... 


Practice  paper,  Spenoerian  (per  100  sheets): 

.  Large.  1 III. .II. III! 

Rolas,  wood,  12-inch 

Perry  pictures,  22  by  28  inches: 

Angel  Heads,  Reynolds 

A  June  Morninff ,  Loveridge 

An  Old  Monarch,  RosaBonbeur 

Cattle  of  Brittany,  Rosa  Bonheur 


Gallbig  the  Ferryman,  Rldgeway  Knight. 

Leaving  the  HOis,  Farquharsoa 

Children  of  Charles  I,  van  Dyck 

Under  the  Ehns,  C.  Loverid^ 

An  Off  Shore  Breeze.  Rose 

Forest  Po(4.  B.  Lambert 

Evmhig's  CoolUng  Shades,  Chwala 

Queen  Louise,  Rlchter 

Ann  Hathaway's  Cottage,  U.  Ball 

Hosea.  Sargeant 

Grand  Canal 


Princes  in  the  Tower.  Millais. . 

On  the  Prairie,  Dupr< 

Pharoah's  Horses,  Herring 

Return  to  the  Farm,  Troyon. . 

Sir  Qalahad,  Watts 

StaK.at  Bay.  Landseer 

sTceoelia,  Narijok 

The  Gleaners,  Mfllet 

The  Sanctuary,  Landseer 

The  Shepherdess,  Lerolle 

Portraits: 

Bryant.  WOUam  Cullen 

Frankltn,  Benjamin. 

Garfield,  James  A 

Handel 

Holmes,  Oliver  W 

UBJoaan,  Thomas •••••. 


None.. 
....do. 
....do. 

do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
.....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 


ft5pads.. 
35  pads.. 
51  pads.. 
20  pads.. 
30  pads.. 
29  pads.. 
IK  pads. 

34  pads.. 
33  pads., 
do. 


34  pads. 
38  pads. 
None... 


.do. 


10. ;» 

.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 

.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 


172 
172 
•172 
172 
172 
172 
172 

184 
184 
184 
184 
184 


140. 
384docen. 


285  pounds!.... 
\eiOO  pounds  ^. . 

125,900  sheets!. 
197.300  sheets!. 
92dosen! 


.09 
.06 
.12 
.065 

.097 
.1339 
.0666 


80 
80 
121 


New  York  or  GbloMni 
Do.  ^^ 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Chicago. 
^Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 


Da 

Da 
Da 

San  Franoitoik 


Chicago. 
Da 


None.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
•do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


'Only. 
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8CHOOLBOOKS,  SCHOOL  DB8KS,  BTC. 
School  SuppLna-ComUmiad. 


Article. 


Quantity 
swarded. 


Unit 
piioe. 


N0.0I 

OOD- 


Point  oTdeilTwy. 


Lafa jatte,  Gan. 

Lee,IlotMrtE 

jAwu*titn  Abraham 

Lon^Uiow,  Henry  W 

Mandftlssohn 

Shakespeare 

Sdinbert 

Washfaigton,  Oen.  George. 

Washtaigton,  Martha 

Webster,  Daniel 

Whlttier,  John  G 

Begisters,  White's 
equal). 


None.. 

do. 

.-..do. 
.....do. 

do. 

....do. 
.....do., 
-...do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do., 
....do.. 


Klin>KBOM(TEK  MaTKBUX.. 


Artides. 

Gatalogoe 
NaT 

as£s: 

Unit 
price. 

N0.0I 

trac- 
tor. 

Point  of  ddfrwy. 

5B 

6 

23 
22 
22 

23 
23 

23 

3000 

3003 

2151 
3151 
2151 
3151 
2151 
2151 

2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 

2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 

2144R 
21440 
2144G 
2144B 
2144D 

9M«nf 

SI.  12 
.56 
.18 

.18 
.38 
.38 
.38 

.20 
.20 
.39 

.39 
.39 

172 
173 
244 
244 
172 
173 
173 

9M 
2M 
244 
2M 
9M 

New  York  or  Chicaga. 
Do. 

RwondVfft 

6boxcs 

Third  gfft 

5boxesi 

do 

4  boxes  . 

New  York. 

Foorthgift      

Do. 

Rfth  gift 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Da 

Fifth  gift  B 

Ibox... 

Sixth  gift 

do 

9boxesi 

5boxesi 

do 

do 

do 

None 

Da 

Serenth  gift,  as  follows: 
Tablets  (wood)- 

Naw  York. 

B 

Da 

C 

Da 

D 

Da 

E 

Da 

Q 

H 

do 

K 

do 

PABQUXTBT. 
Appnfny^t  ^^O.  M      

53  boxes 

10  boxes 

gpgS::::: 

51  packages 

sa  packages 

Sp«^&«« 

fiOpaekages 

54  packages 

.**P£^ 

49  packages 

44  packages 

do 

gpacteges 

38  packages 

37  packages 

00  packages!.... 
33packaiEfs>.... 
05  packages  1.... 
27  packages  I.... 
78  packages  1...  J 

.15 
.40 

.06 
106 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 

.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 

.06 

.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 

.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 

ITS 
171 

171 

m 

171 
172 
172 
173 

173 
172 
172 
172 
172 
ITS 

173 
ITS 
172 
172 
172 
172 

244 
344 
214 
244 
214 

New  York  or  Chfasga 
Da 

Do 

Ordes: 

R 

Da 

0 

Da 

Y 

Da 

Q 

Da 

B 

Da 

V 

Da 

"rr. 

Da 

0 

Da 

Y 

Da 

0 

Da 

B 

Da 

V 

Da 

Equilateral  triangles: 

R 

Da 

0 

Da 

Y 

Da 

Q 

Da 

B 

Da 

V 

Da 

PATKB  FOB  aanfonre. 

R 

0 

NewYoik. 
Da 

G 

Da 

B 

B.  W,  B,  assorted J 

Da 

Da 

«OMr. 
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SCH00LB00K8,  SCHOOL  DESKS,  ETC.— CoBttiinsd. 

KiKDBBOABTBN  MATBUAIr-CODtiDIied 


Artiole. 

1 

Catalogue 
NoT 

Quantitv 
awarded. 

Unit 
price. 

No.  of 
con- 
trao- 
tor. 

Point  Of  deUvery. 

SBWIHO  CABM. 

1 

S&Sie  Woima,  plain  ribbon. 
Washington 

1»-E-1 
193-E-9 
191-E-lO 
19^E-14 
193-D-807 
193-E-23 

706 

SO.  01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 

.14 
.18 

172 
172 
172 
172 
172 
172 

80 
80 

New  York. 

1,220 

Do. 

T«imM>1n . . . ,  

96«!:..":.:.:.:. 

Do. 

Valentine 

1,337 

Da 

Easter * 

1336. .;:. 

Do. 

Puritans  Going  to  Cbiurch 

Blank  sewing  cards: 

4by» 

JiaL..."::.::.:: 

Do. 

144  packages.... 
116  packages.... 

Chicago. 

sby?!.::::.:::.:.:.:...:::... 

Do. 

WEAVINO. 

Schnte  weaving  cards: 

4-inch  disk 

26dosen 

44dosen 

none 

.12 
.19 

172 
172 

New  York  or  Chioaga 

&-Inchdisk 

Do. 

Bodkins  'or  Sobnt?  wearing  cards . 

R  mats,  7  by  7,  slits  i  by  i,  alter- 

nating. 
0  mats,  7  by  7,  slits  }  by  },  alter- 

102»-R 

63  packages  >.... 

.119 

244 

New  York. 

1029-O 

71  packages  1.... 

.119 

244 

Do. 

rI*0,^,'0,  B,  V,  7  by  7,  tints  and 

shades  and  gravs. 
R,0,Y,p,6  V,4|by4|,tints 

and  shades  and  grays. 
R,  0,.Y,  Q,  B,  V,  fby  i,slits,alter. 

Weaving*  needles.  Ball's  patent 

1030 

,       1110 

1140 

181  packages  1... 
83  packages ».... 
133  packages  I.., 

.119 
.079 
.079 
.04 

244 
244 
244 
172 

.    DO. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago^ 

XBS.  HAILMAH'S  GBADBD  MAtB. 

• 

4  by  4,  with6strip8 

1901 
1205 

72  packages 

73  packages 

.16 
.16 

172 
172 

Do. 

4  by  4,  withlOstrlps 

Da 

rAPEB  CUTITNO. 

^"^it^^.*:. 

209 
211-R 
211-0 
211-H 

212-X 
21»-G 

213-X 
213-R 

lOOpackagea.'.'.'! 

76  packages 

16<rpackages.... 

46  packages 

35  packages 

80  packages ».... 
83  packages'.... 

.06 
.12 
.12 
.12 

.18 
.18 

.17 
.17 

172 
172 
172 
172 

172 
172 

244 
244 

Do. 

Red,  tints  and  shades 

Do. 

Orange 

Do. 

Assorted  colors 

Do. 

Equilateral  triangles,  4  by  4: 

Coated,  assortment  A 

Do. 

nreen,  tints  and  shades 

Circles,  4  by  4: 

Coated,  assortment  A 

Do. 
New  York. 

Red,  tints  and  shades 

Do. 

CLAT  MODEUNO. 

• 

New  process  clay  flour  (6  pounds 
in  a  box). 

467 

256  pounds' 

S.24 

M4 

Do. 

Modeling^tools: 

Figure  1 

454 
454 

455 
456 

Odosen 

.19 
.19 

1.00 
1.12 

172 
172 

172 

172 

New  York  or  Ghteaga 

Figure  2 v 

lOdosen 

Sdoien 

Do. 

Model&ig  boards: 

No.  1,7  by  9 .' 

Do. 

No.  2,0  by  12 

..do 

Do. 

BXNOfl  FOB  KCNO  LATINO. 

500  rings,  gummed: 

1-incfa.  in  6  shades  and  colors. . 
li-inch,   0  colors,  tints  and 
shades. 
GOO  rings,  2-inch,  6  colors,  tints  and 

shades. 
Soldered  rings,  1, 1},  and  2  inch.. .. 

112 
112 

68  packages 

40  packages  I.... 

.36 
.39 

172 
244 

Do. 

New  York. 

112 

33  packages'.. .. 

.39 

244 

Do. 

110 

14  packages 

.50 

172 

New  York  or  CWcago. 

Assorted  colors,  sllkateen 

Germantown  worsted  of  R,  O,  Y, 
G,  B,  V,  black,  white,  light 
brown,  gray  1,  and  gray  2. 

196A 
19SA 

194boxe8i 

3S2Up8> 

.36 
.174 

78 
244 

Chicago. 
NewYork. 

'Only. 


>  Per  box. 
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SCHOOLBOOKS,  SCHOOL  DESKS,  ETC.-CoiitiiiD«L 
KnVDSftQAxmi  Matrial— Ccntlnaed, 


Artlde. 


Catalogue 
No. 


Quantity 
awardea. 


Unit 
ptlce. 


No.  of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  deUtrvry. 


lOSCBLLANEOUS. 

Needles: 

Noe.  18, 20, 23,  and  25 

Perforating,  medium 

Perforating,  ooarae 

Pricking  cushions 

Hooks,  to  suspend  drawings,  etc. . . 
Studio  paper  cutter,  10-lncn  blade.. 

Yardsticks , 

Educational  clock  dial,  12-inch 

Sectional  animals  (in  box) , 

Sectional  birds  (in  box) 

Dissected  map  of  United  States,  15 

by  22,  in  wood. 
Luoington's  Picture  Problems: 

Parti 

Part2 

Primary  peg  boards,  square  form . , 

Round  pegs,  6  colors 

Dushane's  figure  cards 


19d 
171 

171A 
173 
37 

42S9 


4193 
4194 
4264 


Kindergarten  Chimes,  Kate  Doug- 
las wig^. 

Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones, 
Harriet  S.  Jenks  and  Gertrude 
Walker. 

Finger  Plays,  Emilie  Poulsson 


PAPEB. 

Bradley's  tinted  drawing,  con- 
struction, and  mounting  papers, 
12  by  18,  in  packages  of  SO  sheets, 
as  follows: 

No.  1,  light  brown , 

No.  4,  gray-blue , 

No.  7,  light  gray 

No.  8,  blue 

No.  12,  green , 

No.  14,  red 

No.  20,  gray 


BULED  DBA  WING  PAPEB. 


as  sheets.  17  by  22: 
f-incn  squares.. 
1-inch  squares. . 


UNBULED  MOUNTINO  SHEETS. 

13  leaves,  7  by  7,  white  bristol. . . 

81IBAWS  AND  STBINOINO. 

Straws, )  Inch  long: 

Waxed 

Ooolors 


OX7MMED  PAPEB  DOTS. 

Squares,  in  envelope,  6  colors. 
CHrclee,  in  envelope,  6  colors. . 

Silver  stars * 

United  States  flag 


STICKS. 


6  inches,  plain  sticks 

8  inches,  plain  sticks 

Six  colors,  from  1  to  5  inches  in 

length. 
Round  shoe  laoes,  black 


134 
136A 


76 


463B 
463C 


450 
459A 
450C 
450E 


90 
92 
103 


1981 

15  dozen. 
11  dozen.. 
4Adosen. 
2dl  gross.. 

7 

118 

27 

67  sets.... 

79  sets 

35  sets 


39sets.... 

32seto 

10  dozen.. 
96  boxes  ^ 
31  sets.... 


None.. 
do. 


.do. 


77  packages. 
41  packages. 
68  packages. 
63  packages. 
83  packages. 
81  packages. 
72  packages. 


87packageei. 
lia  packages  1 


184  packages  1 


33  thouaandi . 
38  thousand.. 


82  thousand  1. 

do 

219  hundred.. 
500  hundred.. 


22  thousand. 
16  thousand. 
33  boxes 


80.07 
'     .207 
.30 
.90 
.68 
1.80 
.046 
.145 
.06 
.06 
.45 


.20 
.20 
1.10 

.18 


471    28  dozen.. 
•Only. 


.18 
.18 
.18 
.30 
.30 
.40 
.20 


.29 
.29 


.06 


.19 
.26 


.119 
.119 
.045 


.15 
.11 
.55 

.10 


172 
2U 

172 
172 
80 
80 
80 
14 
172 
172 
172 


172 
172 
172 
244 
14 


New  York  or  Odoago. 

New  York. 

New  York  or  Qilcago. 

Do.  ^^ 

Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 
New  York  or  (3iieago. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 


80 
80 
80 
172 
172 
172 
172 


944 
244 


244 


172 
172 


244 
2U 

80 
14 


172 
172 
172 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
NewYorkorCbieagD. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


New  York. 
Do. 


Do. 


New  York  or  Oiloago. 
Do. 


New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
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0CHOOLBOOKS,  SCHOOL  DESKS,  ETG.-<3aDtlnaed. 
KiNDSROARTEH  ICaterial— Contlnaed. 


ArtUle. 

Catalogue 
NoT 

Quantity 
awarded. 

Unit 
priOB. 

No.  of 
oon- 
trac- 
tor. 

Point  of  deUvery. 

PAFEB  STRIPS  FOB  LACINO. 

i  inch  wide.  6  oolora 

430A 
431A 
434A 

413 
411 

422 
435 
424 

113  packages.... 

41  packages 

54  packages 

21  hundred  1.... 
9hundred» 

lOsets     .... 

SO.  04 
.06 
.06 

.07 

.12 
.18 
.25 

80 
80 
80 

244 
244 

172 
172 
172 

Chicago. 
Do. 

i  Indi  vide!  R,  W,  B 

Do. 

DISCONirBCTKD  SLATS. 

Siatof  10  inches  long: 

6ookXB 

New  York. 

Plain . . 

Do. 

JOIKTKD  SLATS. 
OffilinW       ' 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

or  10  links,  extra  heavy 

10  sets     

Of  16  links,  extra  heavy 

10  sets 

Do. 

School  Desks. 


Desks,  sdiool,  with  seato,  single: 
No.  1.  for  scholars  18  to  21 

None 

years  old. 
No.   2.  for  scholars  15  to  18 

do        

years  old. 
No.  3,  for  scholars  13  to  15 

....  do 

• 

years  old. 
No.  4,  for  scholars  11  to  13 

do 

years  old. 
No.  5,  for  scholars  8  to  11 

do 

years  old. 
No.   6.   for   scholars  5  to   7 

do   

years  old. 
Dsiiks,  school,back  seats  for,  single: 
No.  1      

do   

No.  2 

do 

No.8    

....  do 

No.4 

do 

No.5     

do 

Desks,  school,  single,  adjiostable: 
Large;  cover  1  to  3  regular 

desks. 
Medium;  cover  8  to  5  regular 

desks. 
Small;  oover  4  to  6  regular 
desks. 
Desks  and  chairs,  steel,  i^ustable, 

1  or  A,  for  scholars  10  years 

up. 
I  or  B,  for  scholars  6  to  11 

do 

do  

do 

do      

do 

years. 
6  or  C,  for  scholars  4  to  7 

do 

years. 

tOnly. 
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QABOLINE,  KEROSENE,  AND  OLBOMAROARINB. 
[Bids  opened  in  St.  Louis,  Kfty  15, 1918.] 


Article. 


Catalogae 
Na    ^ 


Qaantitj 
awarded. 


Unit 
price. 


Naof 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Point  of  deUvery. 


Gasoline,  86*  Buam6  (per  gallgn). . 


Gasoline,  58*  to  64*  (per  gallon) . 


Keroeene  (per  gallon).. 


2,000  gallons.. 

32.490  eallons — 

600gaflons 

2.200  gallons... 

800  gallons 

800  gallons 

1,500  gallons... 
4,000  gallons... 

250  gallons 

28,160  c^ 'Ions.. 
2.500  gallons... 

850  gallons 

750  gallons 

500  gallons 

300  gallons 


Oleomargarine  (per  poond).. 


9,220  gallons.. 


200  gallons 

24,640  poundi.. 


ISO.  436 
«.5475 
1.245 
1.25 
1.25 
1.255 
1.26 
1.265 
1.245 
1.226 
1.1107 
1.18 
1.16 
1.15 
1.145 
1.165 
».18 
1.085 
•18 
1.085 
».19 
1.095 
*  195 
1.095 
».195 
1.095 
«.195 
1.095 
1.114 
«.  24875 


240 

240 
209 
256 
256 
256 
256 
256 
200 
15 
256 
256 
256 
256 
256 


239 
239 


239 

239 

200 
8 


P.  0.  b.  Whiting,  Ind. 

Da 
Laons  Agency,  Wis. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 
Albuqaerque,  N.  Hex. 
SanU  Pe.  N.  Max. 
Globe.  Ariz. 
Tucson,  Arix. 
Pipestone,  Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Ma 
Globe,  Ari£. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
El  Paso.  Tex. 
Tucson.  Ariz. 
SanU  Pe,  N.  Mex. 

San  Prandsoo,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
San  Diego,  CaL 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Pipestone,  Minn. 
Chicago  or  Kansas  City. 


AUTOMOBILE  SUPPLIES. 
(Bids  opened  in  Chicago  Apr.  15, 1918.] 


Tire  chains '  HI  pairs* '/ 

121 
121 
121 
121 
121 
121 
121 
115 

131 
131 
131 
131 
131 
131 

79 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Da 

Do. 

New  Brunswick, 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do, 

30by31nches 

S2.93 
3.20 
3.45 
3.88 
4.50 
I    5.18 
.38 

1.80 
2.10 
2.19 
2.25 
2.76 
3.52 

Ml.  11 
M4.49 
M7.00 
M9.76 
T24.22 
»34.67 

30by3^inches , 

82bya  inches 

34by3  Inches I ■ 

34by4' inches i       

36  by  4i  Inches 

Sparkplugs .'......... ...... 

985 

Inner  tubes: 

30  by  3 

5.5S 

N.J. 

30  by  3* 

683 

32  by  3  r 

22 

34  by  3  1 

.  .    '  None 

34by4 

:  10 

36b7  4i 

1  Nono ..,«.. 

Casings: 

sJby  3 

;  521  • 

30by31 

.  .     '  612 

79^  ?«S 

82by3 

!  48 

79 
70 
79 
79 

• 

i 

34by3 

1  None 

34bv4 

2 

36by  4^ 

None 

1  In  barrels. 

>In5^11oncans. 

•In  two  5-«illon  cans,  case 

« In  30  or  60  pound  tubs. 

•  Only. 

•Clincher. 

C 

d. 

1 
If 

»  Prices  expire  1 
Jlincher  or  straight 

•  New  York,  Chi( 
«uis,  St.  Paul,  Sai 
ind,  or  Seattle. 

by   Umita 
side. 

iago,  Oma 
L  Franciso 

tlon    ] 

ha,  K] 
0,  Los 

Dec.   31,   1913. 

uisas  aty,  St. 
Angelea,  ^ort. 
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laSCBLLANEOUS  SUPPLIES. 
(Bids  opened  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  20, 1018.] 


Artldee. 

^S^. 

Unit 
price. 

No.  of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Point  of  deUvery. 

Galvanized  steel  baireb,  A5  gallons  eapadty, 

with  the  words  "  Indian  Service"  embonsd 

thereon,  and  also  the  word  ''Gasoline"  or 

''Kerosene."  as  the  service  may  require: 

For  nurollne. 

r 

None 

Forlcerosene 

do 

Carbide  (or  earboUte).  in  iron  drams 

as  follows: 
Inverted  type,  soda  and  aold,  3^  to  8 

173  tons 

(>) 

SO.  50 
6.00 

{  :^it 

963 

173 
300 

306 
306 

(1) 

7»« 

St.  Louia. 

nlloDS  oapad^. 
"Bqairt-gun"    type,    about    1    qnart 
capacity,  charged  w^th  llfiaid  chem- 
icals azMi  ready  for  immediate  nse. 
Ftadd,  chemical  (carbon  tetrachloride  base), 
for  recharging  the  l-quart  fire  extinguishers. 
Bimes.  black]Mther,!ihot-loaded,  leather  loop 

53 

New  York. 

}37  gallons 

None 

}  »»• 

and  button:  medium  weight. 
Handcuffs,  steel,  seU-loddnc,  adjustable 

do 

Blbctbical  Sufpuss. 
(The  following  electrical  sapplies  must  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  National  Electrical  Code.] 


Wire,  rubber-covered,  donble-bialded,  solid; 

No.  14. 
Wire,  mbber-oovered,   for  flxtures,  hght; 

Ncia. 
Sockets,  Edison  ker* 

|4nohcap 

l-ineheap 

Sockets,  Edison  keyless: 

}-lncheap. 

l-tncheap. 


Receptacles,  separate  bowl,  attachment  plug, 

Battries,  dry;  good  quality,  round,  3^  Inches 

by  0  inches. 
Cord,  flexible,  electric  lamp  and  heater; 

cotton  oovered,  twisted  peir;  No.  10. 


None... 
....do.. 


I 


..do.. 
..do.. 

..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 


COAL. 
(Bids  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  6, 1018.] 


Coal,  soft,  hmip. 


Coal,  soft,  mine  run. 
Coal,  soft,  nut 


HQOtons... 
760  tons... 

30  tons 

l^SDOtons. 
230  tons... 


S4.00 

3.30 

/   M3.00 

\   'IS. 00 

3.00 

I  2.75 


154 
268 

130^ 

154 
154 


(•) 


lUSanllSte.  Marie,  Mich,  r works), dehvery per  ton..  $80.00 

If  Chicago.  III.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  East  St.  lx>iiis.  ill.;  Fargo,  N.  Dnk.;  Sioux  City,  Iowa; 

Omaha,  Nebr.;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  or  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  deliveries per  ton. .    90. 00 

If  OkhAomaatv.Okla.,  delivery do....  100.  on 

IfElPaso,Tex.,'deUvery do....  105.00 

If  Denver,  Colo.,  delivery do....  102.00 

If  Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah,  delivery do....  108.00 

If  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Portland,  Orcg.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  or  Sacramento,  Cal., 

deliveries per  ton..  107.00 

"Only. 

*  In  l-gallon  cans. 

*  In  l-quart  cans. 

» Monero,  N.  Mex.  (for  Southern  Ute  Agency  and  school,  Colo.,  and  Jicarilla  Agency  and  School, 
N  Mex ) 

*  Winter  onarten,  Utah  (for  Carson  School,  Nov.,  and  Walker  River  Agency  and  School,  Nev.). 
V  In  school  boat. 

•In  school  bins.  .   , 

*Neah  Bay  (for  Neah  Bay  Agency  and  day  schools). 
M  Monero,  N.  Mex.  (for  Santa  Fe  School,  N.  Mex.). 


u  Monero,  N.  Mex.  (for  Jicarilla  Agency  and  School,  N.  Max.). 
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Contracts  awarded  for  beef  porky  and  mutton  for  the  Indian  Service  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  SO,  1919. 

[Bids  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  10, 1918.] 
BEEF,  NET. 


Agency,  school,  etc. 

Quantity 
awarded. 

• 

Price 
per  100 
pounds. 

Num- 
ber of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Point  of  deUycry. 

lians,  South 

Pounds. 

> 3,900 

» 4,000 
30,000 

100,000 
6,500 
45,000 
M.OOO 
«500 
50,000 
15,000 
» 7,000 
65,000 

U4,000 
U,500 
» 2,000 
6,000 
«3,000 
»2,500 
12,000 
*1,000 

130,000 
'1,800 
»6,000 
«800 
17,000 
» 1,500 
12,000 
2,500 
10,000 
40.000 

100,000 
*  1,300 
12,000 
«4,500 
» 5,000 
23,000 
•1,760 
•2,000 
1 3,000 

117.26 

22.97 
16.90 
16.69 
16.50 
20.25 
17.50 
17.60 
17.50 
20.92 
17.50 
17.50 
16.80 
17.50 
18.20 

S.,3 
17.60 
17.40 
17.50 
12.60 
17.50 
17.60 
17.50 
15.00 
18.70 
16.00 
16.00 
15.00 
14.75 
16.60 
16.90 
17.00 
18.73 
18.10 

61 

253 
136 
171 
140 

1? 

61 
127 

37* 

61 
233 

61 

61 
253 
157 

50 

61 
103 

61 
260 

61 

61 

61 

22 
253 
140 
140 
132 

77 

69 

61 
103 

50 
2Kt 

Canton,  8.  Dak. 
Carlisle  SchooL 

Stewart,  Ney. 

Chilocco  School. 

Cross  Lake  School. 

Cushman  School. 

,  Oklahoma. . 

Condio,  Okla. 

Fort  Hall  Annoy. 
Fort  Lapwal,  Idaho. 

> 

El 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak. 

Genoa  School. 

Haskell  Institute. 

Hayward,  Wis. 

Shawano,  Wis. 

Lawton,  Okla. 

>nsiii 

A 

Lac  du  Flambeaa,  Wis. 
Seminole,  Okla. 

Pawhuska,  Okla. 

Phoenix  School. 

Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Pipestone,  IClnn. 
Whiteagle,  Okla. 
Pueblo  Bonito  Agency. 
Rapid  aty,  S.  Dak. 
Red  Lake  School. 

<dco 

ta 

Red  Lake  Hospital. 
Shiprock,  N.  M«x. 

• 

Santa  Fe  School. 

Salem  School. 

Weatherford,  OkhL 

Shawnee  School. 

Wyandotte,  Okla. 

Tomfl^,  Wis. 

29.45       87 
».00  ,  19U 
22.00     191i 
17. 50       «l 

Tulalip.Waah. 
Rolla,!^.  Dak. 

Do. 
Tower,  Minn. 

x«xv.«  -.w J  ^ ,  -forth  Dakota. 

Turtle  Mountain  Hospital.  North  Dakota. ... 
VArmilKnTi  T<AkA  Achool  Minnesota. .......... 

BEEF,  GROSS. 


Fort  Belknap  School,  Montana.. 
Rocky  Boy  Agency,  Montana... 


Fort  Belknap  Agency. 
Box  Elder,  Monf. 


FRESH  PORK. 


Red  Lake  Hospital.  Minnesota 

Turtle  Mounttun  Hospital,  North  Dakota.... 


Red  Lake  Hospital. 
Rolla,  N.  Dak. 


MUTTON. 


Red  Lake  Hospital,  Minnesota 

Pueblo  Bonito  School,  New  Mexico.. 


Red  Lake  Hospital. 
Pueblo  Bonito  Agency. 


1  July  1  to  Sept.  30. 1918. 
«  Sept.  1  to  Sept.  30, 1918. 

«  Loin  steak,  30  cents  per  pound;  round  steak,  30  cents  per  pound;  thuck  roast,  25  cents  per  pound;  rih 
roast,  30  cents  per  pound;  hamburger,  25  cents  per  pound. 
« July  1  to  Deo.  31, 1918. 
•Only. 
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Mereill  B.  Gates,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  appointed  June  27,  1884. 

Gbobct  Vaux,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  appointed  November  27,  1906. 

Wabben  K.  Moobehead,  Andover,  Mass. ;  appointed  December  19,  1908. 

Saicttel  a.  Eliot,  Boston,  Mass. ;  appointed  November  27,  1909. 

Fbank  Knox,  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  appointed  May  2,  1911. 

Eqwabd  E.  Ayeb,  Chicago,  III. ;  appointed  November  18,  1912. 

WnxiAM  H.  Ketcham,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  appointed  December  8,  1912. 

Daniel  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. ;  appointed  December  17,  1912. 

IsmoBE  B.  DocKWEiLEB,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  appointed  December  22,  1913. 

Malcolm  McDowell,  Chicago,  III. ;  appointed  May  23,  1917. 
Gboboe  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Malcolm  McDowell,  Secretary. 
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FORTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  BOARD  OF  INDIAN 
COMMISSIONERS. 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  JO,  1918. 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  i,  1918. 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  of  submitting  herewith  the  Forty-ninth 
Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1918,  and  invite  your  attention  to 
the  recommendations  contained  tnerein. 

Members  of  this  bodv  during  the  year  have  inspected  and  made 
surveys  of  conditions  of  45  reservations,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
branches  of  the  Indian  Service^  and  their  special  reports  thereon 
have  been  transmitted  to  you  with  their  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions, some  of  which  have  been  adopted  and  put  into  effect,  while 
others  are  still  under  consideration. 

We  laid  before  the  Conmiissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  several  urgent 
matters  coming  to  our  attention,  and  Commissioner  Sells  took  prompt 
action  on  those  which  he  considered  of  an  emergency  character. 

INSPECTIONS  AND  SUBVEYS. 

We  beg  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  summary  of  in- 
spections, surveys,  and  recommendations  made  by  members  of  this 
board: 

Indian  Labor  in  Arizona  (filed  Aug.  20,  1917),  by  Commissioner 
Ayer.  who  recommended  that  an  agent  in  the  Indian  Service  be  de- 
tailed to  look  after  the  interests  of  Indian  laborers  and  to  cooperate 
witJi  superintendents  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  eastern  Cali- 
fornia in  securing  Indians  for  cotton  picking  and  to  see  that  the 
Indians  not  only  receive  adequate  pay  but  are  provided  with  decent 
living  conditions.     (See  Appendix  A.) 

Menominee  Reservation,  Wis.  (filea  Dec.  27,  1917),  by  Commis- 
sioner Ayer,  who  renewed  recommendations  made  in  January,  1914, 
for  stoctong  the  pasture  lands  of  the  Menominee  Reservation  with  a 
tribal  herd.     (See  Appendix  B.) 

Indians  for  National  Parks  and  Forests  (filed  Dec.  27,  1917), 
by  Commissioner  Ayer,  who  recommended  that  Indians  be  employea 
to  replace  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  white  rangers,  guards,  and  other 
enaployees  in  national  parks  and  forests.    (See  Appendix  C.) 

(jHOCTAWS  in  Mississippi  (filed  Jan.  15^  1918),  by  Commissioner 
Ketcham^  who  made  certain  recommendations  for  an  appropriation 
to  establish  an  a^ent-physician,  field  matron,  etc.^  in  the  Choctaw 
country  in  Mississippi  and  to  provide  school  facilities  for  the  Indian 
childreiL 
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The  appropriation  and  necessary  legislation  were  secured  from 
Congress,  and  the  Indian  Office  has  begun  its  work  for  the  benefit  and 
civilization  of  these  Indians.    (See  Appendix  D.) 

Health  Drive  in  Oej:ahoma  (filed  Jan.  16,  1918),  by  Commis- 
sioner Ketcham,  who  made  recommendations  as  follows:  That  every 
effort  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  to  assist  Com- 
missioner Sells  in  securing  a  congressional  appropriation  to  enable 
him  to  establish  a  permanent  organization  for  health  work  among 
the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees  in  particular  and  to  inaugurate  similar 
work  among  other  Oklahoma  tribes  where  tuberculosis  is  prevalent; 
that  a  Choctaw-speaking  official  be  appointed  for  the  Talihina  Sani- 
tarium; that  cottages  and  tents  be  put  up  for  the  older  patients  in 
this  institution  and  that  State  aid  be  secured  to  segregate  tubercular 
Indiana;  that  the  health  pamphlets  printed  in  the  Choctaw  language 
be  more  widely  distributed  and  similar  health  pamphlets,  in  the 
Indian  tongues,  be  printed  and  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  other 
Oklahoma  tribes.    (See  Appendix  E.) 

Blackfeet  Reservation,  Mont,  (filed  Jan.  16,  1918),  by  Commis- 
sioner McDowell.  Among  the  several  recommendations  made  are  the 
following :  That  the  agency  headquarters  be  moved  from  the  present 
site  to  a  point  on  the  Great  NorUiern  Kailroad  2  miles  distant  and 
suitable  buildings  be  erected  for  administrative  and  Feeidence  pur- 
poses, or  else  that  the  present  buildings  be  repaired  to  provide  decent 
living  quarters  for  officials  and  employees  and  water  and  drainage 
systems  be  installed  and  other  improvements  made ;  that  the  Govern- 
ment cooperate  with  the  State  oi  Montana  in  enlarging  the  public- 
school  plant  at  Browning  and  that  a  day  school  be  placed  in  the 
Cutbank  district;  that  the  reservation  boarding  school  be  enlarged 
to  care  for  250  children  and  a  modem  dairy  bam  be  built  for  that 
school ;  that  field  matrons  be  appointed  for  the  Heart  Butte  and  Cut- 
bank  districts  and  adequate  transportation  facilities  be  provided  for 
all  field  matrons ;  and  that  if  the  so-called  Ten-mile  strip  is  sold  the 

f proceeds  be  prorated  and  used  to  purchase  cattle  for  individual 
ndians.    (See  Appendix  F.) 

RocKT  BoT  Band,  Mont,  (filed  Feb.  7,  1918),  by  Commissioner 
McDowell,  who  recommended  that  definite  arrangements  for  a  con- 
tract physician  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians;  that  the  pres- 
ent system  of  issuing  rations  to  them,  when  needed,  be  continued  for 
a  few  years  until  their  farms  can  sustain  them.    (See  Appendix  Q.) 

Seminoles  op  Oklahoma  (filed  Feb.  4,  1918),  by  Commissioner 
Ketcham.  Certain  matters  in  connection  with  this  tribe  were  taken 
up  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  who  acquiesced  in  the  recommendations  made.  (See 
Appendix  H.) 

Kiowa,  Agency,  Okla.  (filed  Feb.  14,  1918),  by  Commissioner 
Ketcham,  who  recommended  that  a  tent  colony  for  tubercular 
patients  be  established  on  the  grounds  of  the  Fort  Sill  sanitarium, 
and  that  the  Indian  Office  be  urged  to  cooperate  with  the  State  oi 
Oklahoma  in  enforcing  segregation  of  tubercular  patients.  (See 
Appendix  I.) 

Crow  Reservation,  Mont,  (filed  Mar.  12, 1918),  by  Commissioner 
McDowell,  who  recommended,  among  other  things,  that  the  field- 
matron  service  be  strengthened  and  the  field  matrons  equipped  with 
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transportation  facilities  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  work  effec- 
tively ;  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  be  urged  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  making  a  good  hard  road  out  of  the  abandoned 
right  of  way  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  m  the 
western  part  of  the  reservation  in  cooperation  with  the  county;  that 
a  strong  suggestion  for  the  enactment  of  compulsory  school  laws  on 
this  and  other  reservations  be  made  to  Congress;  that  an  agricul- 
tural survey  of  the  Crow  Reservation  to  locate  the  dry  farming  lands 
now  classed  as  grazing  lands  be  made;  that  improvement  leases, 
properly  safeguarding  the  interest  of  the  Indian  allottees,  be  made 
to  white  farmers  of  the  irrigated  allotments  in  the  Big  Horn  Valley. 
(See  Appendix  J.) 

Papago  Reservation,  Ariz,  (filed  Apr.  9,  1918),  by  Commissioner 
Ayer,  who  particularly  recommended  that  the  agency  house  at  San 
Xavier  be  immediately  repaired  and  improved  so  as  to  make  it 
habitable,  and  that  two  or  three  more  wells  be  driven  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Tapowa  and  Piscinamo.  This  report  is  supplemental 
to  one  made  by  Commissioner  Aver  a  year  ago.     (See  Appendix  K.) 

Pima  Reservation,  Ariz,  (filed  May  2,  1918),  by  Commissioner 
Ayer,  who  again  urged  the  immediate  construction  of  a  lower  diver- 
sion dam  in  the  Gila  River  just  above  Sacaton;  that  a  bridge  be 
built  across  the  Gila  River  at  Sacaton;  that  a  fully  equipped  play- 
ground be  installed  for  the  reservation  boarding  school,  and  that 
new  suitable  dormitories  for  this  school  be  built  or  else  the  school 
abandoned  entirely  and  a  day  school  for  the  children  living  around 
the  reservation  be  built;  that  two  more  field  matrons  be  detailed  to 
this  reservation;  that  at  this  reservation,  and  all  others,  employees 
have  small  plots  of  ground  allotted  to  them  with  fi*ee  water  for  gar- 
dening purposes;  that  facilities  for  teaching  woodworking  to  the 
older  boys  be  provided.     (See  Appendix  L.) 

Mescauero  Reservation,  N.  Mex.  (filed  May  13,  1918),  by  Com- 
missioner McDowell,  who  made  the  following  recommendations: 
That  a  certain  portion  of  their  grass  money  be  set  aside  each  year  to 
meet  the  emergency  needs  of  the  Indians  for  food,  clothing,  and 
agricultural  purposes ;  that  a  portable  engine  and  boiler  of  sufficient 
capacity  be  bought  to  make  one  of  the  sawmills  available  for  local 
lumber  needs ;  that  a  day  school  for  small  children  and  a  community 
center  for  the  women  be  provided  for  the  Fort  Sill  Indians  at  White 
Tail ;  that  a  field  matron,  fully  equipped  and  provided  with  a  house 
and  automobile,  be  detailed  for  the  Mescalero  Apaches;  that  the 
hospital  be  provided  with  an  operating  room,  dispensary,  maternity 
ward,  and  a  separate  dining  room  for  the  doctor  and  nurses  and 
employees;  that  an  additional  thrashing  outfit  for  the  Carrizo  and 
Tularosa  districts  be  purchased  and  an  additional  farmer  be  author- 
ized for  the  Carrizo  district.     (See  Appendix  M.) 

Greenville  Jurisdiction,  Cal.  (filed  June  5,  1918),  by  Commis- 
sioner McDowell,  who  recommended  that  the  superintendent  be  re- 
lieved as  much  as  possible  of  supervision  of  the  boarding  school  so 
he  can  give  more  time  to  thepressing  affairs  of  the  agency,  and  that 
he  be  given  sufficient  clerical  help  and  funds  for  agency  purposes. 
(See  Appendix  N.) 

Round  Valley  Jurisdiction,  Cal.  (filed  June  5,  1918),  by  Com- 
missioner Smiley,  who  made  the  following  recommendations:  That 
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when  the  25-year  trust  period  on  the  valley  allotments  in  the  Bound 
Valley  Reservation  expires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  take  such 
action  as  will  release  from  all  restrictions  both  the  valley  and  upland 
aUoUnents ;  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  be  requested  to 
inquire  into  the  advisability  of  changing  the  agency  headquarters 
from  Round  Valley  to  a  site  on  the  Normwestern  Pacific  Railroad ; 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  be  requested  to  consider 
the  suggestion  that  the  old  school  plant  in  Round  Valley  be  utilized 
for  a  home  for  the  old  and  indigent,  a  hospital,  and  a  demonstration 
farm  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Indians  in  tne  Round  Valley  jurisdic- 
tion ;  that  a  competent  specialist  in  eye  diseases  be  detailed  to  treat 
the  nonreservation  Indians  for  trachoma;  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  induce  the  county  officials  to  admit  nonreservation  Indians  to 
county  institutions  and  that  earnest  efforts  be  continued  to  place 
Indian  children  in  the  public  schools.     (See  Appendix  O.) 

CusHMAN  School  and  Agency,  Wash,  (filed  June  26,  1918),  by 
Commissioner  Vaux,  who  recommended  that  at  Cushman  a  printing 
office  be  provided,  the  School  of  Letters  made  a  tenth-grade  school, 
and  as  soon  as  is  practicable  a  well-qualified  principal  be  regularly 
appointed ;  that  so  long  as  both  the  Cushman  and  Salem  schools  are 
maintained  mechanical  training,  particularly  in  the  line  of  marine 
engineering,  be  emphasized  at  Cushman  and  agriculture  be  featured 
at  Salem ;  that  definite  steps  be  taken  by  which  Alaskan  Indian  chil- 
dren may  better  be  looked  after  and  protected  upon  their  arrival  in 
Seattle;  that  at  Muckleshoot  Reservation  the  field  matron  work  be 
enlarged  and  carried  further  so  as  to  take  more  of  the  form  which 
has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  as  "  community  colter  work." 
(See  Appendix  P.) 

TuLALip  School  and  Agency,  Wash,  (filed  June  26,  1918),  by 
Commissioner  Vaux,  who  made  the  following  recommendations: 
That  in  the  heavily  timbered  coimtry  of  the  northwest  cut-over  lands 
be  leased  for  not  less  than  8  or  10  years,  with  provisions  in  the  leases 
requiring  tenants  to  clear  the  land  so  that  it  will  be  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes;  that  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
approve  the  action  of  the  Indian  Bureau  in  prohibiting  pagan  and 
other  dances  which  have  a  degrading  influence  upon  Indians,  and 
that  the  prohibition  of  such  proceedings  be  made  even  more  positive; 
that  careful  inquiry  be  made  into  the  best  methods  of  suppressing 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  Indian  Shaker  cult;  that  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Tulalip  Agencv  be  earnestly  supported  in  his  efforts 
to  counteract  pro-German  innuences  directed  against  the  loyalty 
of  the  Indians  on  the  Lummi  Reservation.     (See  Appendix  Q.) 

JUBISDICTIONS  IN  WASHINGTON,  OREGON,  IdAHO,  NeVADA,  CALIFORNIA, 

AND  Arizona  (filed  June  27, 1918),  by  Commissioner  Ketcham,  who 
made  the  following  recommendations :  That  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  moral  conditions  on  Indian  reservations  be  made  by  the  board  to 
provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  information  on  which  he 
may,  if  he  desires,  base  recommendations  to  Congress  for  legislation 
which  will  give  superintendents  the  authority  to  prosecute  and  pro- 
cure punishment  for  violations  of  marriage,  divorce,  and  moral  laws 
on  reservations;  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  require 
superintendents  annually  to  furnish  Indian^  under  their  charge  with 
a  statement  of  the  conditions  of  tribal  lands  and  moneys,  as  shown 
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by  the  books  in  the  Indian  Office ;  that  the  boarding-school  plant  at 
Umatilla  be  made  into  a  hospital ;  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  take  steps  to  obtain  information  which  will  lead  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  unpunished  murderers  cm  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
Reservation ;  that  the  agency  physician  on  this  reservation  be  pro- 
vided with  a  good  home  and  aaequate  means  of  transportation ;  that 
a  contract  physician  be  provided  for  Grand  Ronde.  (See  Appen- 
dix R.) 

St.  Regis  Reservation,  N.  Y.,  by  Commissioner  Moorehead.  This 
is  a  narrative  report  and  carries  no  recommendations. 

MABBIAOES  AND  DIVOBCEa 

The  most  important  matter  which  we  desire  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion and  to  urge  that  you  give  it  earnest  consideration  is  the  increas- 
ing tendency  toward  moral  laxity  of  the  Indians  on  a  number  of 
reservations.  There  is  urgent  need  of  enforcible  regulations,  con- 
gressional legislation,  or  both,  which  will  clothe  superintendents  with 
sufficient  authority  to  arrest  or  cause  the  arrest  and  secure  adequate 
punishment  of  offenders,  both  Indians  and  whites,  against  morality 
when  the  offenses  are  committed  within  the  limits  of  reservations. 

There  is  need,  too,  of  an  explicit  definition  of  the  extent  and  degree 
of  authority  delegated  to  superintendents  by  departmental  regulation 
and  le^slation.  Federal  and  State,  in  respect  to  marriages,  divorces, 
and  illicit  sexual  relations  in  the  Indian  country.  We  find  there  is  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  a  considerable  number  of  superintendents  in 
regard  to  their  authority  to  procure  arrest  and  punishment  for  vio- 
lations of  moral  laws  in  the  reservations  under  their  control. 

Somewhere  alons  the  line  of  Federal  activities  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Indian  amiirs,  beginning  with  Congress  and  ending  with 
superintendents,  there  is  a  defect  which  seriously  weakens,  if  it  does 
not  entirely  nullify,  any  authority  there  may  be  to  punish  offenders 
against  the  moral  laws  in  Indian  country.  Just  where  the  weakness, 
(Hnission,  neglect,  or  timidity  is  we  do  not  know.  We  are  strongly 
of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  following  are  among  the  causes 
that  contribute  to  the  increase  of  immorality.  The  fact  that  State 
court  decisions  seem  to  be  contradictory,  the  absence  of  specific  Fed- 
eral legislation,  the  confused  state  of  mind  of  the  men  in  the  field  as 
indicated  by  their  wide  divergence  of  opinions  in  respect  to  com- 
petent jurisdiction  and  authority,  the  disinclination  of  State  and 
county  officials  to  cooperate  with  superintendents  because  the  county 
derives  no  revenue  from  nontaxpaymg  Indians,  and  the  indifference 
of  neighboring  white  communities  to  anything  which  is  designed  to 
advance  the  Indians  on  the  way  to  civilization  and  citizenship. 

On  some  reservations  the  Indians  abide  strictly  by  the  State  laws 
in  respect  to  marriages  and  divorces.  On  other  reservations  in  the 
same  State  the  Indians  pay  no  attention  to  such  laws;  men  and 
women  live  together  without  any  form  of  marriage — State  or  tribal; 
if  married  under  the  State  law,  husbands  leave  their  wives  and 
wives  their  husbands  to  live  with  other  "  husbands "  and  "  wives " 
without  ever  thinking  of  legal  divorces.  The  conditions  on  some 
reservations  are  becoming  intolerable  and  unless  they  are  quickly 
remedied  all  the  constructive  work  of  the  missionaries  and  superin- 
tendents will  be  lost. 
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It  is  not  necessaiT  to  name  any  particular  reservation  in  this  con- 
nection; the  fact  that  there  is  a  shameful  looseness  in  morals  and 
marriage  relations  among  a  number  of  Indian  tribes  is*  known  to 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Indian  Office,  the  Board  of  Indian  CcHn- 
missioners,  missionaries,  superintendents,  and  the  Indians  themselves. 
What  is  necessary  is  to  give  the  Indian  Office  adequate  authority  to 
effectively  fight  this  growing  evil. 

There  are  some  who  hold  the  view  that  Congress  can  not  take  juris- 
diction itself  in  such  cases.  But,  in  other  matters,  Congress  has  not 
hesitated  to  authorize  State  courts  to  handle  liti^tion  in  which  full- 
blooded,  restricted  Indians  are  parties  to  the  suit  or  case.  Thus  the 
act  of  May  27,  1908,  provides  that  county  courts  in  Oklahoma  shall 
have  jurisdiction  in  Indian  probate  cases.  Another  act  gives  county 
courts  in  Oklahoma  the  authority  to  find  the  heirs  of  full-blooded 
Indians  and  to  partition  the  allotments  of  such  Indians.  The  sev- 
eral Indian  appropriation  acts  of  recent  years  provided  funds  not 
only  to  pay  the  salaries  of  Indian  Service  probate  attorneys  but  also 
all  necessary  court  costs,  etc.  The  antiliguor  law,  which  is  so  drastic 
in  its  provisions  that  it  enabled  the  Indian  Office  to  change  reserva- 
tions which  had  been  overrun  with  bootleggers  into  100  per  cent 
"bone-dry"  territory,  rests  on  the  police  power  of  Congress  over 
Indian  reservations. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1885,  lists  the 
seven  specific  crimes  for  which  Indians  can  be  tried  in  Federal  courts. 
They  are  murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  assault  with  intent  to  kill, 
arson,  burglary,  and  larceny.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  act  or  pro- 
vision in  any  act  which  provides  a  way  to  punish  adultery,  seduction, 
illicit  cohabitation,  and  like  crimes  committed  by  Indians  or  whites 
within  Indian  reservations.  >v 

We  believe  that  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  moral 
rehabilitation  of  those  Indian  reservations  where  moral  laxity  is  on 
the  increase  if  Congress  would  pass  a  law  conferring  jurisdiction  on 
State  courts  to  try  cases  arising  from  offenses  against  the  moral  laws 
on  reservations.  It  will  be  necessary,  if  this  is  done,  to  make  pro- 
visions for  the  payment  of  State  court  fees  and  charges  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  probate  matters  in  Oklahoma.  This  act  to  be  most  effec- 
tive should  be  so  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  so  drastic  in  its 
provisions  that  it  would  enable  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  put 
an  end  to  sexual  immoralities,  such  as  illicit  cohabitation,  adultery, 
and  other  open  offenses  of  like  character,  and  of  the  "  secret "  and 
pseudo-religious  dances  and  ceremonies  which  cloak  bestial  practices 
and  gross  immoralities  and  which  would  be  particularly  severe  in  its 
punishment  of  white  men  who  prey  on  Indian  women. 

BETTJBNED  STUDEITTS. 

For  two  years  the  board  has  been  conducting  an  inquiry  into  the 
record  of  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  have  returned  to  their  homes 
from  reservation  and  nonreservation  schools.  Our  survey  of  this, 
the  so-called  retumed-student  problem,  clearly  developed  the  fact 
that  while  a  number  of  these  boys  and  girls  are  maintaining  high 
standards  and  making  good  citizens  and  some  have  attained  re- 
markable success,  yet  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  fail  to  show 
progress  after  they  return  to  their  reservation  homes. 
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Two  special  committees  of  the  board  are  studying  the  problems 
coimected,  first,  with  the  condition,  conduct,  and  future  of  the  non- 
reservation  schools,  and,  second,  with  the  more  effective  care  and 
use  of  the  students  who  return  to  the  reservation  after  their  school 
life.    These  committees  will  report  during  the  coming  year. 

DEUNQUIBNCY. 

In  the  course  of  their  inspections  some  members  of  the  board 
have  had  their  attention  directed  to  juvenile  delinquents.  Under 
tiie  laws  of  some  States  such  boys  and  girls  possibly  could  be  sent  to 
a  State  institution,  but  there  is  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  State 
authorities  to  take  in  Indian  juvenile  delinquents.  They  contend 
that  Indians  are  wards  of  the  Federal  Government  and  are  not  taxed, 
and  therefore,  State  c^cials  argue,  the  Government  should  take  care 
of  its  juvenile  delinquents.  This  board  is  studying  the  whole  ques- 
tion oi  Indian  juvenile  delinquency  to  offer  a  practical  solution  of 
this  problem. 

Some  provision  for  adult  delinquents  is  also  a  vital  necessity. 
We  have  found  superintendents  of  isolated  reservations,  far  removed 
from  the  offices  of  Federal  attorneys  and  from  Federal  courts,  seri- 
ouslv  embarrassed  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order 
on  their  reservations  because,  by  reason  of  their  isolation,  they  prac- 
tically are  without  any  effective  police  and  court  aid.  If  superin- 
tendents could  be  clothed  with  the  powers  of  a  committing  magis- 
trate with  authority  to  sentence  petty  offenders  to  brief  terms  of  in- 
carceration in  simple  jails  or  guardhouses  provided  on  reservations 
for  that  purpose,  there  would  be  a  decided  decrease  in  adult  de- 
linquency. 

Against  the  argument  that  a  superintendent  who  had  the  authority 
of  a  committing  magistrate  could  abuse  his  power  by  taking  personal 
revenge  on  some  Indian  is  the  fact  that  on  some  reservations  the 
supenntendent  is  openly  defied  by  malfactors  who  know  and  boast 
that  he  has  not  the  strong  backing  of  legal  authority  in  his  efforts 
to  maintain  good  order. 

EFFECT  OF  WAB  ON  THE  SEBVICE. 

The  Indian  Service  has  not  escaped  the  disturbing  influences  of 
the  war,  for  the  bureau  has  lost  manv  good  men  and  women,  some  of 
whom  were  particularly  well  quali6ed  for  their  work.  A  number 
entered  the  military  service  of  the  Government  and  others  resigned 
to  take  up  more  lucrative  employment  in  civil  life.  The  Washington 
office  and  every  school  and  agency  are  short-handed,  with  little  pros- 
pect of  any  betterment  in  the  conditions  until  after  the  close  of  the 
war. 

The  medical  division  of  the  bureau,  in  particular,  is  most  seriously 
handicapped  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  nearly  one- third  of  its  staff  of 
surgeons  and  physicians.  Almost  all  of  the  men  who  left  enlisted  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army.  Probably  the  loss  of  these 
medical  men  is  the  worat  feature  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
Indian  Service.  At  a  pinch  the  Indians  could  get  along  for  a  time 
without  farmers  and  teachers,  but  tuberculosis,  trachoma,  pneumonia, 
and  infantile  disorders  must  be  promptly  attended  to. 
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The  officials  in  charge  of  the  Indian  medical  service  have  endeav- 
ored to  meet  the  emergency  caused  by  the  depletion  of  the  staflE  by 
making  contracts  with  physicians  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Indian  jurisdictions,  by  transferring  Indian  Service  physicians  from 
schools  and  agencies  where  local  medical  service  could  be  secured  to 
isolated  reservations,  and  by  raising  the  age  limit  for  eligibility  under 
civil-service  regulations  from  40  to  50  years.  But  notwithstanding 
these  commendable  efforts  to  provide  sorely  needed  medical  service 
for  the  Indians  the  situation  continues  to  be  serious,  particularly  in 
those  localities  where  tuberculosis  is  prevalent. 

Obviously  the  time  is  inopportune  to  suggest  any  immediate 
changes  in  policy  or  organization  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  oi  the  medical  staff,  but,  with  the  end  of  the  war,  there 
undoubtedly  will  be  changes,  some  of  them  radical  and  far-reaching, 
in  every  department  of  the  Government,  and  it  might  be  well  to  give 
some  thourfit  to  the  future  of  the  medical  division  of  the  Indian 
Service.  We  have  heard  with  much  pleasure  that  the  Indian  Office 
is  considering  the  probability  of  securing  for  the  service  a  number  of 
the  young  medical  officers  who  will  return  to  civil  life  from  military 
hospitals,  experienced  surgeons  of  the  highest  type,  who  can  be  placed 
as  head  surgeons  in  the  Indian  hospitals. 

But  this  hope  may  not  be  realized  unless  the  salaries  in  the  medical 
division  are  materially  increased  and  the  division  reorganized  so 
that  it  will  be  almost  as  independent  in  its  functions  and  authority 
as  is  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Service.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  there  should  be  connected  with  the  Indian  Bureau 
a  corps  of  surgeons  and  physicians  having  such  independent  au- 
thority that  it  could  enforce  quarantine  and  conduct  a  nealth  cam- 
paign in  the  Indian  country  with  or  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
reservation  or  local  civil  officials. 

The  rate  of  progress  toward  civilization  of  the  Indians  is  ob- 
viously affected  by  their  health  and  living  conditions.  This  fact  has 
long  been  the  center  of  one  of  Commissioner  Sell's  most  aggressive 
activities,  but  he  has  been  hindered  in  his  "  health  drives "  by  an 
undermanned  medical  division,  the  lack  of  specially  trained  field 
matrons  and  nurses,  and  the  indifference  of  the  white  neighbors  of 
Indian  centers  to  any  effort  put  forth  to  help  the  wards  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

INDIAN  SOLDIEBS. 

Before  the  United  States  entered  the  war  against  Germany  this 
board  recommended  the  organization  of  a  regiment  of  Indian  scouts 
for  patrol  duty  along  the  Mexican  border.  The  entrance  of  this 
country  into  the  great  war  inspired  Indians  to  enlist  and  to-day  there 
are  thousands  of  Indian  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 
It  is  estimated  that  considerably  over  5,000  Indians  have  entered  the 
military  service  of  the  Government.  The  lists  of  their  students  and 
graduates  given  publicity  by  the  nonreservation  schools  show  that 
flie  great  majority  voluntarily  enlisted.  These  young  Americans 
joined  the  colors  not  as  a  segregated  unit  but  as  individuals.  They 
are  scattered  all  through  the  service,  and  reports  indicate  they  make 
good  soldiers. 

Indian  mothers  and  sisters  in  every  jurisdiction  are  active  in  Bed 
Cross  work.    Indians  have  been  liberal  subscribers  to  Red  Cross  and 
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otiier  funds.  They  have  bought  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Lib- 
erty bonds  and  are  active  in  all  enterprises  related  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

THS  HEW  AGGOUJNTING  SYSTEM.  • 

In  compliance  with  an  act  approved  May  18^  1916,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Efficiency  installed  an  accounting  system  for  the 
United  States  Indian  Service,  which  was  put  into  effect  July  1, 
1917.  The  reason  Congress  directed  that  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency 
should  devise  and  install  this  new  system  of  bookkeeping  and  ac^ 
counting  was  that  Congress  wanted  to  have  always  at  hand  definite 
information  concerning  the  cost  of  operation  and  management  of 
every  unit  in  the  Indian  Service.  A$  an  accounting  system,  pure  and 
simple,,  the  one  now  in  use  is,  perhaps,  beyond  criticism.  It  covers 
every  phase  of  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  except  the  most 
important  of  all — ^the  human  element. 

The  Indian  Service  is  peculiar  in  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  intimate 
personal  affairs  of  tens  of  thousands  of  partly  civilized  people.  The 
superintendent  of  a  reservation,  in  the  performance  of  nis  ordinary 
duties,  must  exercise  the  functions  of  a  Government  official  having 
executive  authority,  a  business  man,  agriculturist,  administrator, 
counselor  and  educator,  and  should  be  a  good  friend  and  family  ad- 
viser. To  properly  perform  his  multitudmous  duties  he  should  have 
ample  time  to  go  over  his  reservation  and  keep  in  close  touch  with 
his  Indian  people. 

With  few  exceptions  all  superintendents  are  the  special  disbursing 
officers  and  custodians  of  the  Government  and  of  Indian  property  in 
their  charge.  They  are  under  bond.  The  new  system  of  accounting 
has  developed  this  interesting  situation:  It  has  made  accounts  and 
reports  of  more  importance  than  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  On 
many  reservations  the  superintendents  and  thoir  clerks  are  not  expert 
bookkeepers  and  the  year's  experience  under  the  new  system  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  requires  a  high  degree  of  accounting 
skill.  This  system  calls  for  such  a  number  and  variety  of  reports 
and  covers  such  a  variety  of  intraunit  transactions  and,  to  the  inex- 
perienced superintendent  and  clerk,  is  so  complicated  that  on  many 
reservations  the  superintendent  is  tied  to  his  desk  until  late  in  the 
evenings  and  frequently  all  day  Sunday  keeping  books,  using  the 
time  he  should  be  attending  to  the  personal  needs  of  the  Indians. 

If  every  school  and  agency  had  a  skilled  bookkeeper  as  its  fiscal 
agent  ana  disbursing  officer,  under  bond,  there  would  be  no  excuse 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  your  attention,  because,  as  we  have  said, 
the  new  accounting  system  as  a  system,  pure  and  simple,  is  beyond 
criticism.  But  any  bookkeeping  system,  any  method  of  accounting, 
no  matter  how  good  it  may  be,  makes  for  inefficiency  if  it  takes  up  so 
much  of  the  time  of  superintendents  that  they  are  not  able  to  give  to 
the  Indians  a  close  personal  attention. 

MEETINGS. 

The  board  held  four  meetings  during  the  year;  a  special  meet- 
ing at  the  home  of  Commissioner  Ayer,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  July 
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25-27, 1917 ;  the  regular  semiannual  meeting  at  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y., 
October  22-23,  1917;  the  annual  meeting  at  Washington,  Jantiary 
29-30,  1918;  and  a  q)ecial  meeting  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  April  8-11, 
1,918. 

At  the  annual  meeting  Commissioner  George  Vaux,  jr.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  was  reelected  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Commis- 
sioner Malcolm  McDowell,  of  Chicago,  111.,  was  reelected  secre- 
tary, both  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Commissioner  Frank  Knox,  early  in  the  war,  enlisted  in  the 
military  service  after  a  course  in  the  officers'  training  camp  at 
Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y.  He  was  commissioned  a  major  and  is 
in  command  of  the  Second  Battalion,  Three  hundred  and  third 
Ammunition  Train,  Seventy-eighth  Division  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  in  France.  Because  of  his  foreign  service  it  is 
not  possible  to  secure  his  signature  to  the  report 

PTJBCHASB  OF  SUFPLIBa 

Chairman  Vaux  attended  the  lettings  of  contracts  for  supplies 
for  the  Indian  Service  at  the  Chicago  warehouse.  The  abnormal 
business  conditions  caused  by  the  war  is  making  it  more  and  more 
difficult  for  the  Indian  Office  to  meet  the  demands  of  schools  and 
reservations  for  necessary  supplies. 

In  a  majority  of  lines  there  appeared  to  be  a  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  merchants,  many  of  them  old  bidders,  to  enter  into  a 
year's  contract  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Indian  Service.  This 
may  be  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  condition  of  the  markets, 
the  merchants  not  caring  to  quote  prices  unless  they  had  the  goods 
on  hand  or  had  every  assurance  of  being  able  to  get  them.  Because 
of  the  regulation  of  production  by  the  Government,  and  the  com- 
mandeering for  the  Army  and  Navy  of  existing  supplies  and  future 
outputs  of  factories,  mills,  etc.,  the  Service  was  considerably  handi- 
capped in  covering  its  needs. 

Notwithstanding  this  it  was  able  to  contract  for  a  greater  part 
of  the  essential  supplies.  Prices  maintained  an  advance  over  the 
previous  year,  as  was  to  be  expected  by  reason  of  abnormal  condi- 
tions. A  noticeable  reaction  in  prices,  however,  appeared  in  quo- 
tations on  medical  supplies  which  seemed  to  be  caused  by  a  read- 
justment of  the  upset  conditions  which  existed  when  imports  from 
certain  foreign  sources  were  stopped  after  war  was  declared  by 
this  country. 

The  board  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  prompt  re- 

Sonse  to  the  suggestion  of  Ccwnmissioner  Ayer,  made  to  you  in 
arch,  that,  if  possible,  substitutes  for  white  flour,  which  had  been 
purchased  tor  the  Indian  Service  imder  contract  and  practically 
all  delivered  long  before  the  Food  Administration  regulations  were 
promulgated,  be  used  in  the  Indian  schools. 

The  immediate  cooperation  of  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Indian  Office  provided  ways  and  means  by  which  a  large  quantity  of 
white  flour  soon  became  available  for  the  use  of  our  allies. 

During  this  year  we  have  had  the  active  cooperation,  not  only 
of  the  Indian  Service  men  in  Washington  but  in  the  field,  and  we 
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desire  to  express  to  you  our  appreciation  of  the  many  courtesies  we 
have  received  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

Faithfully,  yours, 

George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Cluwrmoau 

Merrill  E.  Gates. 

Warbbn  K.  Moorehead* 

Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

Edward  E.  Ayer. 

William  H.  ICxttcham. 

Daniel  Smiley. 

Isidore  B.  Dockweiler. 

Malcolm  McDowelu 
To  the  Secretart  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX  A. 

REPOBT  ON  INDIAN  LABOB  IN  ABIZONA,  BY  EDWABD  E.   ATEB. 

Chicago,  III.,  August  11^  i917. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  The  rapid  development  of  the  long-fiber  cotton  in- 
dustry in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  Ariz.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Phoenix, 
where  the  recent  crop  survey  shows  36,000  acres  in  this  crop,  opens  a 
new  and  desirable  field  for  Indian  labor. 

I  understand  that  last  season  in  this  same  section,  where  a  cotton 
crop  on  about  8,000  acres  was  picked,  that  many  Indians,  especially 
Papagoes,  were  employed;  that  they  gave  good  satisfaction  to  the 
cotton  growers  and  received  good  pay  for  their  work.  A  large  num- 
ber of  additional  pickers  wul  be  needed  this  year,  and  the  Pima, 
Maricopa,  Cocopa,  and  Yaqui  Indians  have  shown  themselves  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  this  work. 

I  am  advised  by  those  in  touch  with  the  cotton  situation  that  the 
various  cotton  growers'  associations  will  guarantee  the  Indians  good 
wa^es  and  general  good  treatment.  What  our  Indians  need  most  is 
to  be  taught  to  work.  There  are  nearly  50,000  Indians  in  Arizona, 
and  a  very  small  percentage  of  them  do  any  useful  work.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  opportunity  for  obtaining  remuneratve  labor  for  a 
large  body  of  the  Indians  of  that  section,  at  work  which  tiiey  can 
do,  and  with  good  pay,  should  be  given  prompt  and  favorable 
attention. 

To  accomplish  this,  in  my  judgment,  a  man  should  be  detailed 
from  the  Indian  Department  to  have  charge  of  all  Indians  at  work 
in  the  Valley ;  that  is,  to  look  after  their  interests ;  to  see  that  they 
have  proper  tents,  water,  fuel,  and  other  conveniences,  as  well  as 
proper  pay,  and  to  advise  them.  There  will  be  several  hundred 
Indians  from  southern  Arizona  employed  there  this  year.  They  will 
work  for  many  different  people,  some  of  whom  may  only  be  inter- 
ested in  getting  all  they  can  out  of  the  Indians  and  furnishing  them 
as  little  as  thej  can.  This  man  should  be  sent  there  immediately  in 
order  to  familiarize  himself  with  conditions.  He  should  put  himself 
in  communication  with  the  different  Indian  agents  in  Arizona  and 
try  to  get  25  or  30  Indians  from  each  tribe  to  go  to  Phoenix  and 
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make  a  trial  there.  They  could  be  taught  how  to  do  the  work  by 
teachers  from  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Tribes.  Cotton  picking^  be- 
gins about  September  15  and  continues  for  five  or  six  months.  They 
would  therefore  have  steady  work  for  at  least  five  months,  and  many 
would  find  employment  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  There  will  be 
about  7,000  pickers  needed  this  year,  and  the  number  will  increase 
rapidly  from  year  to  year.  It  is  not  hard  work  and  can  be  done  by 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  so  they  could  bring  their  families. 
The  Navajo,  Walapais,  Apaches,  etc.,  could  all  reach  Phoenix  by  the 
Santa  Fe  Kailroad  and  those  from  the  south  by  the  Southern  Pacific. 
The  whites,  of  course,  would  advance  the  money,  if  necessary,  for 
railroad  fare  and  start  them  with  some  provisions.  Of  course  this 
is  only  a  trial,  but  I  feel  certain  that  some  would  come  again,  and 
eventually — say  in  10  years,  or  perhaps  much  less  time,  from  now — 
the  cotton  growers  of  Arizona  could  depend  upon  help  enough  from 
this  source  to  harvest  their  crop  and  the  Indians  be  much  benefited. 

The  man  to  oversee  this  work  should  spend  the  other  seven  months 
of  the  year  among  the  different  tribes  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
eastern  California^  advocating  the  work  and  arranging  for  the  com- 
ing season.  The  ideal  man  for  this  work  would  be  Mr.  Thackery, 
but  the  Indian  Department  has  among  its  splendid  Indian  agents  a 
great  many  men  wno  could  do  it. 

Finally,  the  Government  is  vitally  interested  in  this  Arizona  ven- 
ture in  long-staple  cotton,  as  there  will  always  be  a  shortage  of  it, 
because  there  is  so  small  a  section  of  the  world  where  it  can  be  grown. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

Edward  E.  Ayebu 

Hon.  Fbankun  K.  Lane, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX  B. 

BEPOBT  ON  MSNGHINEE  INBIAK  CATTLE,  BY  EBWABD  E.  AYEB. 

Chicago,  Ili*.,  December  7, 1917. 
Sir  :  I  desire  to  make  the  following  recommendation  in  regard  to 
placing  cattle  on  the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation.    In  January, 
1914,  I  made  the  following  recommendations  in  regard  to  placing 
cows  on  the  reservation : 

In  the  many  thousand  acres  of  land  on  this  reservation  there  Is  an  enormous 
amount  of  food  for  cows  and  young  stock  growing  and  going  to  waste  every 
year.  I  think  the  reservation  should  be  Investigated  with  the  view  of  starting 
a  trial  herd  there  of  1,000  head  of  cows,  to  be  herded  by  the  Indians  with 
Uielr  ponies,  and  to  be  allowed  to  increase  to  the  full  extent,  that  hay  <!Ould 
be  cut  in  certain  protected  districts  to  get  them  through  the  winter.  There 
is  certainly  enough  food  there  for  nine  months  of  the  year  for  several  thou- 
sand head ;  and,  at  the  price  that  cattle  are  now  and  always  will  be,  there  will 
be  a  large  profit  in  turning  off  the  2  and  the  8  year  old  steers  each  fall  to  be 
sent  down,  if  not  fat  enough  for  beef,  for  feeders.  It  seems  too  bad.  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  meat  supply  of  our  country,  that  enormous  districts 
like  this  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 

I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  it  has  been  a  gi'eat  mistake  that  this 
recommendation  was  not  carried  out.     The  whole  country  was  short 
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of  beef  at  that  time,  has  been  growing  shorter  all  the  time,  and  with 
the  great  efforts  being  made  by  the  Government  for  the  last  three 
years  to  make  every  bit  of  grazing  land  available,  that  this  great 
tract  should  be  left  tenantless  has  certainly  been  a  great  mistake; 
and  if  this  1,000  head  of  cows  had  been  put  on  the  reservation  at 
that  time,  the  second  bunch  of  2-year-old  steers  would  now  be  ready 
to  be  turned  off  and  I  wiU  sav  that  a  grass- fed  2-year-old  generally 
weighs  from  800  to  900  pounds.  I  am  paying  now  10  cents  a  pound 
for  just  sucn  feeders  to  put  on  my  own  farm.  Y^  would  have  to 
feed  each  head  of  cattle  on  the  reservation  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay 
each  year  to  carry  them  from  the  time  the  feed  disappeared  in  the 
fall  until  it  comes  in  the  spring.  I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  safe, 
even  now,  to  start  in  the  spring  with  500  head  of  cows.  I  recommend 
2-year-old  Herefords  from  the  Dakota^,  fairly  well-bred  stock,  and 
all  with  calf.  They  could  easily  provide  next  summer  enough  hay 
for  wintering  that  many  head. 

The  economical  way  of  raising  hay  in  that  country  would  be  to 
purchase  two  International  10-20  traction  engines.  Each  one  of 
these  engines  will  haul  three  plows  and,  in  putting  in  grain  and  seed, 
will  run  a  16-foot  seeder,  drag  a  roller  about  2i  miles  an  hour.  When 
it  comes  to  mowing,  they  wSl  run  three  mowers,  cutting  an  18-foot 
swathe  at  the  same  speed.  All  we  would  have  to  use  teams  for  would 
be  for  stacking  the  nay  and  they  could  be  brought  in  from  the  dif- 
ferent Indians  for  that  purpose  or  from  the  mills,  being  only  at  a 
very  short  distance. 

Of  course,  there  would  have  to  be  shelter  for  the  winter  and  the 
places  for  grain  and  hay  would  have  to  be  fenced.  The  shelters 
should  be  built  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hay  land.  In  fact, 
I  think  that  the  hay  land  we  have  there  now  at  the  farm  would 
largely  supply  the  hay  for  the  first  year. 

WiUi  this  report,  1  submit  a  map  showing  the  condition  of  the 
grazing  land  and  indicating  two  sections  of  1,280  acres  of  land  that 
could  be  plowed  at  any  time,  being  prairie  land  of  good  soil  for  hay, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  kind  of  land;  in  fact, 
t^ere  is  hay  land  enough  to  winter  any  amount  of  steers  that  you 
would  ever  want  up  to  several  thousand  head,  which  land  is  now 
going  to  waste. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
make  use  of  this  pasturage  except  with  a  tribal  herd.  An  exper- 
ienced cattle  feeder,  raiser,  and  grazer  at  the  head,  with  the  help  of 
a  few  Indians,  would  do  this  work;  but,  as  fully  understood,  tnere 
would  not  be  one  in  ten  who  would  keep  his  stock  up  or  know  how 
to  take  care  of  it  if  these  cattle  were  scattered  among  the  individual 
Indians.  Of  course,  there  is^  plenty  of  room,  and  as  fast  as  the 
farmers  would  get  the  requisite  knowledge  small  bunches  could  be 
turned  over  to  mem,  if  desired.  Having  the  herd  there  would  be 
an  educational  object  lesson  and  would  eventually  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  tribe. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

Edward  E.  Ateh. 

Hon.  George  Vaxtx,  Jr.,  Chairma/n* 
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APPENDIX  C. 
BEPOBT  ON  INDIANS  70B  70BE8T  BANGEBS,  BY  EDWABD  E.  ATSB. 

Chicago,  III.,  Decemher  10^  1917. 

Sir:  I  desire  to  make  the  following  recommendation,  which  seems 
to  me  might  relieve  quite  a  number  of  capable  men  that  could  do 
better  service  for  the  Government  in  its  present  trials  Aan  they  are 
doing  now,  and  I  think  the  Indians  could  be  selected  that  would 
practically  do  the  work  of  75  per  cent  of  the  rangers  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government 

I  therefore  recommend  that  there  be  selected  from  the  different 
Indian  tribes  (I  woidd  suggest  from  those  being  well  mounted) 
educated  Indians  up  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent  of  the  men  employed 
by  the  United  States  on  park  and  wood  ranges,  and  that  they  re- 
place three-fourths  of  the  white  men  in  that  service.  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  they  will  do  as  good  service  as  the  whites  do  up  to  that 
number  and  under  leadership  of  the  strongest  men  among  the 
whites. 

In  talking  with  Red  Fox,  Blackf  oot  interpreter,  and  other  Indians, 
I  suggested  this,  and  he  said  he  would  certainly  like  to  become  one 
to  enter  this  service  and  that  Black  Hawk,  his  chum,  would  be  glad 
to  be  another.  I  thought  it  would  be  entirely  practicable,  and,  of 
course,  while  I  do  not  know  how  reliable  these  men  are  or  whether 
or  not  they  would  make  good  rangers,  these  matters  could  be  easily 
determined. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edwabd  E.  Ayeil 

Hon.  Geoege  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman, 


APPENDIX  a 

BEPOBT  ON  THE  CHOCTAWB  IN  MISSISSIPPI,  BT  WILLIAM  H. 

XETGHAM. 

Degbmbeb  1,  1917. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  visited  the  Choctaw  Indians 
of  Tucker,  Neshoba  County,  Miss.,  SeptemI  er  30-October  9,  and  two 
settlements  in  Leake  County,  October  10  and  11, 1917. 

The  bulk  of  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  live  adjacent  to  the  towns  of 
Tucker,  Stratton,  and  Umon,  in  Neshoba  and  Newton  Counties;  in 
fact,  practically  one-half  live  in  Neshoba  County.  A  number  live  in 
Leake,  Scott,  Kemper,  and  Attala  Counties,  and  there  are  families 
scattered  over  various  other  portions  of  the  State.  It  is  claimed  by 
some  that  there  are  to-day  in  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
about  1,700  fuU-blood  Cnoctaw  Indians.  This  claim  may  be  very 
nearly  correct.  There  can  scarcely  be  less,  and  there  may  be  more, 
than  1,000  full-blood  Choctaws  in  Mississippi.  Mr.  John  R.  S. 
Beeves,  special  supervisor  of  the  Indian  Omce,  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  made  a  valuable  report  on  the  Choctaws  in  Mississippi,  particu- 
larly as  regards  their  numbers  and  their  land  holdings.  (See  H. 
Doc,  No,  1464,) 
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During  my  stay  at  Tucker  I  met  a  ^at  many  Indians,  three  to 
four  huhdrra,  most  of  them  from  the  immediate  neighhorhood  and 
from  Stratton  and  Union,  and  some  from  Scott  and  I^ake  and  other 
counties.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  them  closely  and  to  make 
careful  inquiry  into  tneir  condition.  I  visited  a  number  of  houses 
in  the  vicmity  of  Tucker  which,  despite  extreme  poverty,  did  not 
appear  to  be  uncomfortable.  They  were  clean  and  the  occupants 
seemed  to  have  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  one  might  find  in 
the  cabins  of  very  poor  white  people.  The  grounds  around  the 
houses  were  well  kept  and  in  some  instances  flowers  were  growing  in 
profusion  and  there  were  evidences  of  gardening  and  farming  on  a 
small  scale. 

In  Leake  County  I  visited  a  number  of  families,  some  in  the  cot- 
ton patches,  where  they  were  at  work,  and  others  in  the  homes.  The 
few  houses  visited  were  clean  and  well  k6pt  and  would  correspond 
to  the  homes  of  cleanly  white  people  in  very  poor  circumstances. 
Wherever  I  went  I  found  Indians  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  I 
am  convinced  that  these  Indians,  generally  speaking,  do  not  have 
sufficient  food  and  that  their  meals  are  very  irregular  and  by  no 
means  frequent. 

GENERAL  OONDmONB, 

I  had  visited  Tucker  the  year  before,  and  since  that  visit  it  seemed 
to  me  I  could  see  an  improvement  in  the  dress  of  the  men,  particu- 
larly the  young  men.  The  majority  were  neat  and  made  a  good  ap- 
pearance; as  for  tlie  women,  they,  generally  speaking,  were  neatly 
out  poorly  clad.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  many  instances  they 
do  not  have  sufficient  clothing  to  keep  them  comfortable  during  the 
cold  weather. 

The  number  of  those  who  own  land  is  so  small  that  the  question 
of  landholding  may  be  omitted  from  any  survey  made  of  these  people. 

They  are  in  urgent  need  of  medical  attention  and  medicines.  Very 
often  the  physician  will  not  visit  a  sick  Indian  until  an  exorbitant 
fee  has  been  paid  or  made  secure  in  advance.  The  result  is  that  those 
who  are  ill  rarely  have  more  than  one  visit  of  a  physician  and  many 
can  have  no  attention  whatever.  This  condition  applies  to  the  drug- 
gist and  medicines  required  by  the  sick.  The  sick  usually  have  to 
depend  on  the  uncertain  chanty  of  white  people  for  proper  food, 
mi^cines,  and  medical  attention. 

The  Choctaws  of  Mississippi  have  a  very  good  name  as  regards 
honesty,  truthfulness,  cleanhness,  and  general  morality.  They  are 
in  a  sense  industrious  yet  inconstant  and  unthrifty. 

In  manv  instances  thejr  still  marry  according  to  Indian  custom 
and  the  old  ideas  concerning  marriage  are  much  in  evidence.  Men 
and  wife  frecjuently  separate  and  contract  new  relations.  The  fee 
for  the  marriage  license  required  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  par- 
tially responsible  for  marriages  in  Indian  fashion,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  Indians  who  have  not  accepted  Christianity  and  who  still 
prefer  the  old  customs.  Although  the  Christian  Indians  are  well 
informed  on  Christian  ideas  concerning  marriage,  they  now  and  then 
fall  into  the  habits  of  their  non-Christian  relatives  and  friends. 
Apart  from  this,  probably,  as  regards  morals,  the  Mississippi  Choc- 
tawB  are  superior  to  many  Indian  tribes  and  to  many  white  people. 
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INDIANS  ENGAGED  IN  FARMING. 

The  Mississippi  Choctaws  realize  that  they  must  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  They  seem  willing  to  work  and  there  are 
certain  things  they  can  do  particularly  well.  They  are  adepts  with 
the  shovel  and  ax,  and  understand  the  growing  of  cotton;  the  women 
appear  to  be  capable  of  doing  well  the  work  that  women  are  accus- 
tomed to  do.  The  chief  fault  of  the  men  is  that  thev  too  easily  take 
a  day  off  and  permit  trifles  to  interrupt  them  in  their  work.  For 
tiiis  reason  they  are  not  successful  as  day  laborers  for  concerns  that 
require  their  employees  to  begin  work  at  a  certain  hour  and  to  put 
in  a  fixed  number  of  hours  a  day  and  a  fixed  number  of  days  per 
week. 

For  the  work  they  are  accustomed  to  do  they  receive  very  small 
compensation  and  they  are  practically  helpless  in  the  event  that 
their  employer  chooses  to  cheat  them  or  to  impose  on  them.  This 
holds  true  in  the  growing  of  crops  on  shares;  in  fact,  in  everything 
they  do.  It  is  the  white  man  who  keeps  the  accounts  and  who  dic- 
tates the  settlements;  and  some  white  men  are  honest  and  some  are 
not,  and  because  of  his  nature  and  the  conditions  of  society  in  which 
he  lives,  the  Indian  is  practicallv  without  any  redress  and  has  no  one 
to  whom  to  appeal  when  he  is  browbeaten  and  cheated;  hence  he  is 
practically  a  peon  in  the  make-up  of  Mississippi  society. 

Whatever  the  Indian  needs  for  farming  must  be  supplied  by  the 
landlord  and  on  the  landlord's  terms.  If  he  could  remain  on  his 
fann  and  work  it  properly,  if  he  could  be  assured  a  square  deal  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord,  and,  finally,  if  he  could  break  away  from 
Indian  custom  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  divide  with  the  improvident 
what  he  lays  up  over  and  above  his  needs  of  the  moment,  he  could 
make  a  living  and  take  care  of  himself.  Usually,  however,  he  has 
to  neglect  his  farm,  now  and  then,  to  get  a  day's  labor  somewhere  in 
order  to  earn  the  necessary  cash  for  a  few  day's  actual  living  ex- 
penses, and  such  interruptions  account  largely  for  his  failure  to 
reap  a  normal  harvest.  Hence  (a)  he  needs  some  one  to  stand  be- 
tween him  and  the  unscrupulous  employer;  (6)  he  should  receive 
aid  irom  the  Government  for  one  or  two  years  j  and  (c)  means  must 
be  devised  to  educate  him  up  to  the  point  of  ignoring  such  Indian 
customs  as  result  in  the  indolent  living  off  the  thrift  of  the  indus- 
trious. 

LACK  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FAdLITIES. 

As  to  education,  most  Mississippi  Choctaws  do  not  appear  to  have 
even  the  rudiments  of  an  Englisn  education,  and  yet,  remarkable  as 
it  may  seem,  a  great  m^ny  can  read  and  write  the  Choctaw  language. 
All,  without  exception,  speak  the  Choctaw  language,  and,  while 
a  number  of  the  older  people  speak  English  after  a  fashion  and 
understand  it  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  majority,  particularly  the 
women,  seem  loath  to  make  use  of  it— the  result,  no  doubt,  of  bash- 
fulness  and  a  certain  indolence,  it  being  easier  to  use  the  language 
that  comes  to  them  naturally  than  to  exert  themselves  to  master  the 
white  man's  speech. 

As  for  schools,  while  it  is  true  that  they  have  not  many  oppor- 
tunities in  this  regard,  it  is  just  as  true  that  they  fail  to  make  use  of 
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the  opportunities  they  have.  The  Mississippi  Choctaws  would  not 
wish  to  send  their  cnildren  away  from  home  to  boarding  schools 
and  they  do  not  send  them  regularly  to  the  day  schools.  In  the  day 
school  conducted  by  *he  Catholic  Church  at  Tucker  there  is  an  enroll- 
ment of  40  and  an  average  attendance  of  10.  It  is  a  matter  of  note 
that  in  Oklahoma  the  removed  Mississippi  Choctaws  are  loath  to 
send  their  children  to  boarding  schools  and  are  irregular  in  sending 
them  to  the  day  schools. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for 
these  children  to  be  educated  in  a  boarding  school.  In  the  boarding 
school  they  would  learn  more  and  be  better  cared  for,  but  they 
would  become  accustomed  to  conditions  and  to  comforts  they  can 
never  enjoy  when  they  return  home,  and  this  would  tend  to  make 
them  dissatisfied  and  unfit  them  for  life  amid  conditions  they  must 
necessarily  face.  Mississippi  offers  few  or  no  opportunities  for  an 
educated  Indian.  Such  an  Indian  probably  could  find  no  suitable 
employment  of  any  kind.  In  Mississippi  if  the  Indian  does  not  wish 
to  associate  with  the  negro  (and  experience  proves  that  he  does  not) 
he  must  live  exclusively  with  his  own  people.  There  are  certain 
kinds  of  manual  work  open  to  him,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  on 
the  farm  that  he  must  earn  his  daily  bread. 

BOARDING    SCHOOL   UNDESIRABLE. 

Having  talked  this  matter  over  very  carefully  with  well-meaning 
people  and  with  the  older  Indians,  I  advise  strongly  against  the 
estaolishing  of  a  boarding  school  for  these  people.  If  there  are 
certain  individuals  found  here  and  there  who  desire  a  higher  educa- 
tion they  can  be  sent  to  Carlisle  or  other  similar  schools  and  later 
they  may  be  able  to  make  use  of  their  education  somewhere  in  the 
North  or  West,  or  they  might  go  back  to  their  people  as  teachers. 
I  am  not  prepared,  however,  to  advocate  a  measure  which,  if  it 

I)rove  a  success,  must  necessarily  mean  that  the  Indian  will  have  to 
eave  his  native  country  (and  the  Choctaw  is  religiously  attached  to 
his  native  Mississippi)  and  become  an  exile  among  strangers. 

As  for  attendance  at  day  school,  this  should  be  compulsory  if  it 
be  possible  to  make  it  so,  but  it  should  not  be  compulsory  so  long  as 
the  child  and  the  parent  are  underfed  and  not  comfortaoly  clothed, 
and  so  long  as  parents  at  times  really  have  need  of  the  services  oi 
their  children  at  home;  so  long,  in  fact,  as  the  problem  of  supplying 
a  half-starved  people  with  sufficient  food  remains  unsolved  and 
adequate  means  for  the  conservation  of  their  health  are  unprovided. 

Everyone  with  whom  I  talked  on  the  subject  at  once  said  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  distribute  cash  payments  among  these  Indians; 
that  in  two  days  every  cent  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  whites. 

If  the  Indian  were  given  land,  probably  he  would  not  be  able  to 
maintain  his  ownership  of  it  unless  trained  to  this  by  some  sort  of 
supervision.  The  question  of  taxpaying  seems  to  have  been  the  bane 
of  the  Mississippi  Choctaw.  An  ola  Indian  said  to  me  that  formerlv 
he  owned  a  number  of  horses  but  that  the  white  authorities  took  all 
his  horses  away  from  him,  and  he  found  out  afterwards  this  was  done 
because  the  State  had  placed  a  tax  on  horses.  I  asked  another  Indian 
if  he  would  like  for  the  Oovemment  to  give  him  a  team  of  mules,  and 
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he  said  no,  he  would  have  to  pay  tax  on  the  mules,  and  he  would  lose 
them,  and  also  that  the  mules  would  have  to  be  led,  and  this  would 
be  an  additional  expense  to  him.  He  thought  he  could  make  out  bet- 
ter by  farming  with  a  hoe,  because  the  hoe  did  not  eat  and  would  not 
be  taxed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  advocate  a  reservation  for  these  people,  be- 
cause the  day  of  the  reservation  would  seem  to  have  passed.  The 
reservation,  in  the  course  of  time,  would  be  broken  up  and  allotted, 
and  26  or  30  years  from  now  the  Indians  would  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition they  are  at  present  Under  the  circumstances  I  think  the  best 
that  can  be  done  for  them  is  to  help  them  get  on  their  feet  and  guide 
their  steps  until  they  can  walk  alone. 

I  therefore  .recommend — 

1.  A  special  agent  for  the  Indians  living  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  with  headquarters  at  Tucker  or  Stratton  or 
Union,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  visit  the  Indians  throughout  the 
State,  inquire  into  their  needs,  advise  them,  and  stand  between  them 
and  tne  rapacity  of  the  white  man.  The  agent  should  supervise  their 
agreements  with  individual  whites,  procure  employment  for  them, 
and  see  that  they  receive  their  wages. 

2.  A  doctor,  located  at  one  of  the  above-mentioned  places,  who 
could  be  relied  on  to  visit  the  Indians  gratis  in  case  of  need.  Medi- 
cine should  be  supplied  gratis. 

3.  A  field  matron,  located  at  one  of  the  above-mentioned  villages, 
to  look  after  the  sick,  visit  the  homes,  and  give  advice  to  the  women  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  cleanliness  and  health.  The  agent,  doctor, 
and  matron  should  be  supplied  with  facilities  for  transportation. 

4.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  agent  the  Indians  should  lease 
farming  lands,  and  the  Government  should  supply  tJiem  with  imple- 
ments, necessary  stock,  and  means  of  subsistence  for  one  or  two  years. 
The  Indians  should  not  be  allowed  to  give  away,  sell,  or  mortoage 
anvthinff  that  has  been  furnished  them  by  the  Government.  They 
will  need  subsistence  so  that  they  can  devote  their  entire  attention  to 
the  growing  of  their  crops.  Probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
or  tnird  year  theymay  be  able  to  sustain  themselves  and  provide 
their  own  seed.  Whenever  it  is  feasible  and  advisable  to  do  so  the 
agent  should  make  arrangements  for  individuals  to  purchase  on  easy 
yearly  payments  the  lands  they  occupy.  Under  his  careful  super- 
vision the  Indians  might  be  able,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  acquire  title 
to  the  lands  they  occupy,  and  if  they  thus  succeed  in  purchasing  their 
lands  it  is  possible  that  in  the  future  they  will  understand  how  to 
meet  the  obligation  of  taxpaying. 

5.  As  for  scnools,  for  the  present,  the  Government  should  assist  the 
day  schools  that  are  now  in  operation  and  provide  new  ones  in  local- 
ities where  a  sufficient  number  of  families  is  located.  The  agent  and 
the  field  matron  may  devise  some  plan  whereby  the  Indians  will  be 
induced  to  send  their  children  to  school  regularly. 

6.  It  would  be  good  policy  for  the  Government  to  establish  an 
experimental  farm  near  the  center  of  Indian  population. 

t.  It  would  be  advisable,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  that  a  physician 
be  appointed  as  the  first  special  agent  and  the  office  of  agent  and 
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physician  united.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  within  a  couple  of 
years,  an  active,  conscientious  agent  will  be  able  to  induce  the  ma- 
jority of  tiie  scattered  Indians  to  remove  nearer  the  center  of  the 
Indian  population.    This  would  simplify  the  work  and  reduce  ex- 


In  conclusion,  while  the  treatment  the  Indians  of  Mississippi  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  certain  unscrupulous  persons  can  not  be  too 
severely  condemned,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  many  citizens  of  the 
State  take  a  very  Inndly  interest  in  the  Choctaws  and  but  for  the 
assistance  that  has  been  rendered  them  year  after  year  by  many 
white  people  the  race  long  since  would  have  perished  entirely. 

Eespectf  ully  submitted. 

William  H.  Ketgham. 

Hon.  Georob  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


APPENDIX  E. 

BEPOBT  OS  THE  HEALTH  DBIVE  IN  OKLAHOIIA,  BT  WILLIAM  H. 

EBTCHAM. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  i,  1918. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  on  certain  activities  in 
connection  with  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  by  the  Indian  Bureau 
to  improve  health  conditions  among  the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  having  determined  on  the 
inaugurating  of  a  ^'health  drive"  among  the  Choctaws  and  also 
among  the  Cherokees,  appointed  six  field  matrons  for  the  Choctaw 
country,  to  work  under  the  siipervision  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Van  Cleave  and 
Mrs.  Elsie  E.  Newton,  and  five  matrons  for  the  Cherokee  country, 
to  work  under  Dr.  R.  E.  L.  Newbeme  and  Mrs.  Wilma  Rhodes.  The 
matrons  were  instructed  to  visit  every  family,  to  make  a  detailed 
survey  of  health  conditions  and  incidentally  to  gather  in  such  rele- 
vant information  as  could  be  obtained.  The  Choctaw  matrons  began 
their  work  on  July  5  and  the  Cherokee  matrons  on  August  3. 

In  the  meantime  the  commissioner  had  the  Indian  Office  pamphlet 
"Indian  Babies:  How  to  Keep  Them  Well,"  translated  into  the 
Cherokee  language  and  printed  and  circulated.  I  believe  the  Indian 
Office  pamphlet °' Tuberculosis  Among  the  Indians"  is  also  to  be 
translated  into  Cherokee.  For  the  translating  of  these  pamphlets 
into  Choctaw  the  commissioner  appointed  reter  J.  Hudson,  the 
Choctaw  tribal  interpreter,  and  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
delegated  me  to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Hudson  in  this  work,  which  was 
done  for  the  most  part  in  McAlester  and  in  Oklahoma  City,  in  a 
period  of  about  three  weeks.  I  did  much  of  the  proof  reading  after 
my  return  to  Washington.  The  pamphlets  in  Choctaw  have  been 
printed  and  circulated  extensively  and  1  am  informed  that  they  have 
oeen  very  favorably  received  by  the  Choctaw-speaking  people. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  visited  Muskogee  m  the  in- 
terest of  the  "  health  drive."  Everyone  associated  with  the  movement 
was  called  into  Muskogee,    I  was  invited  to  be  present  and  spent 
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August  16  and  17  in  attendance  on  the  meetings  which  the  commis- 
sioner held.  These  meetings,  at  which  were  present  most  of  the 
employees  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Superintendency,  were  profit- 
able and  enlightening.  The  physicians  and  matrons  save  an  excel- 
lent account  of  themselves.  The  information  they  produced  revealed 
a  far  more  serious  condition  than  my  report  had  indicated.  Com- 
missioner Sells,  thoroughly  alive  to  the  situation,  imparted  his  en- 
thusiasm to  his  audiences  and  aroused  a  Ipcal  interest  in  the  drive. 
At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Newton,  I  visited  Antlers,  Idabel,  and  Broken 
Bow  to  inquire  into  the  work  the  matrons  were  doing  in  these  sec- 
tions. Invitations  to  visit  other  localities  I  had  to  decline  for  lax^k 
of  time.  I  was  most  favorably  impressed  by  what  I  saw.  The  work 
everywhere  was  being  pushed  zealously  and  intelligently  and  the 
people  were  responding  accordin^lv.  Nothing  that  has  as  yet  been 
done  for  the  Choctaws  nas  met  with  so  much  approval  and  applause 
not  only  from  the  Indians,  but  from  the  white  people,  as  has  this 
work  in  the  interest  of  healtn.  Of  course,  there  are  those,  both  Indian 
and  white,  who  criticized  and  voiced  objections;  however,  no  effort 
put  forth  for  Indian  welfare  has  been  so  popular  with  the  people 
generally  as  has  this. 

The  drive  brought  to  light,  among  other  things,  proof  positive  of 
the  contention  I  have  been  making  for  some  time  that  a  large  nUmber 
of  Choctaw  children  have  been  attending  no  school  whatever.  The 
general  estimate  of  the  ^'  health  drive ''  is  very  aptly  expressed  in  the 
following  words  of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  N  ation : 

Of  all  things  instituted  for  the  good  of  our  people  the  "  health  drive  "  has 
been  of  more  real  benefit  than  all  others  put  forth  in  their  behalf.  Somehow  we 
feel  the  good  effects  of  this  work  more  than  that  of  any  other  branch  of  the 
service.  The  work  of  Mrs.  Newton  and  her  corps  of  good,  earnest  women  is 
accomplishing  great  good.  Mrs.  Peters  in  this  district  has  won  the  friendship 
of  our  people,  and  I  say  here,  without  reservation,  that  she  has  done  more  real 
personal  good  for  the  Ohoctaws  than  anyone  else  ever  sent  down  here  for  their 
instruction  and  betterment.  [Mrs.  Peters  had  charge  of  the  Antlers  district. 
The  same  could  be  said  of  Mrs.  Lewis  of  Broken  Bow,  of  Mrs.  Grommett  of 
Idabel.  and  of  every  other  matron  in  the  service.]  I  hope  you  will  support  the 
"health  drive"  among  the  Choctaws,  and,  if  possible,  make  it  a  permanent 
institution. 

It  is  a  calamity  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  did  not 
have  at  his  disposal  sufficient  funds  to  make  the  work  of  the  matrons, 
which  is  now  discontinued,  permanent.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
not  a  single  matron  in  the  neld  to  continue  the  work  so  auspiciously 
begun. 

REOOMMENDATIONS, 

1.  I  recommend  that  every  effort  be  put  forth  by  the  board  to  assist 
the  commissioner  in  obtaining  from  Congress  an  appropriation  that 
will  enable  him  to  establish  a  permanent  organization  for  health 
work  among  the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees,  and,  furthermore,  to  in- 
augurate similar  worfc-  for  other  tribes  among  which  tuberculosis 
is  prevalent. 

2.  I  again  call  attention  to  my  recommendations  in  regard  to  the 
Talihina  Sanitarium.  Despite  the  intelligent  efforts  of  those  in 
charge,  the  sanitarium  is  not  reaching  the  people  and  is  iiot  accom- 
plishing what  it  should,  and  never  wul,  until  (a)  a  Choctaw-speak- 
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ing  official  of  some  sort  is  connected  with  the  institution,  (6)  cot- 
tages or  tents  are  put  up  for  accommodation  of  the  older  patients, 
and  (c)  the  aid  of  the  State  is  obtained  in  compelling  such  Indians 
as  are  a  menace  to  those  among  whom  they  live  to  remove  to  the 
sanitarium  and  remain  there  until  such  time  as  they  may  be  permitted 
by  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  to  return  to  their  homes. 

3.  I  recommend  that  the  pamphlets  above  mentioned,  and  particu- 
larly the  pamplet  on  tuberculosis,  be  translated,  as  soon  as  possible, 
into  the  languages  of  such  tribes  as  are  accustomed  to  read  their  own 
language,  and  that  they  be  distributed  among  them  and  systemically 
read  to  them  at  church  and  school  and  other  gatherings. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  H.  Ejbtcham. 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


APPENDIX  F. 

&epobt  on  the  blackfeet  besebvation,  mont.,  by  malcolm 

McDowell. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  21^  1918. 

Sir: ^Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners'! made  a  survey  of  conditions  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  northwestern  Montana,  arriving  at  Browning,  where  the 
agency  headquarters  are  located,  September  7,  1917,  and  remaining 
on  the  jurisdiction  until  September  20,  or  13  days. 

The  outstanding  impression  made  by  the  survey  is  the  atmosphere 
of  optimism  which  pervades  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  and  this  not- 
withstanding some  conditions  which  can  and  ought  to  be  remedied 
and  some  situations  which  should  be  cleared  up.  There  is  an  air  of 
animation,  a  sense  of  progress,  and  a  feeling  o£  hope  in  that  Indian 
community^  which  were  so  contrary  to  reports  that;,  for  a  time,  I 
feared  my  judgment  was  warped  by  the  strong  liking  I  formed  for  the 
Blackfeet  almost  immediately  on  my  arrival  on  the  reserve. 

Just  as  cotton  promises  to  solve  the  economic  problems  of  the  Pima, 
Papagos,  and  ouier  Indians  in  southern  Arizona,  so  hay  promises 
to  establish  the  Blackfeet  Indians  on  a  sound,  progressive  basis. 
In  1915,  as  the  records  show,  the  full-blood  Blackfeet  produced  about 
$9,000  worth  of  hay,  an  average  of  about  $30  to  the  family.  Last 
vear— 1916— these  full-blood  families  sold  about  $28,000  worth  of 
hay,  or  $86  to  the  family,  and  this  year  they  have  produced  over 
$55,000,  or  an  average  of  $193  to  the  family. 

A  CATTLE  COUNTRY. 

This  reservation  covers  an  area  approximately  50  by  60  miles  in 
the  northwestern  section  of  Montana  abutting  Glacier  National  Park, 
which  lies  to  the  west.  It  is  essentially  a  cattle  grazing  country  and 
parts  of  it  are  well  adapted  to  sheep  raising.  Although  there  is 
scarcely  a  month  in  the  year,  so  I  was  told,  in  which  there  is  not  frost, 
the  hardy  grains  and  vegetables  grow  well  and  with  anything  like  a 
moderate  amount  of  precipitation  the  native  grass  covers  the  land 
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with  its  cattle-f  attening^^een.  This  grass  cures  on  the  land,  making 
first-class  cattle  food.  Timothy  grows  well  and  some  alfalfa  and  flax 
are  grown  on  the  river  bottoms  and  in  the  irrigated  areas. 

Most  of  the  progressive  mixed  breeds  are  grouped  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  reservation,  while  the  majority  of  the  full  bloods  live 
along  the  creeks  and  streams  which  flow  from  the  Bocl^r  Mountains 
in  the  southern  and  western  sections.  The  mixed  breeds  who  have 
gone  into  the  cattle  business,  and  there  are  a  number  of  them,  have 
made  marked  successes.  Some  of  them  carry  large  lines  of  credit 
with  banks.  It  was  intimated  to  me  that  some  of  the  mixed  breeds 
really  were  but  the  agents  of  bankers  and  capitalists,  who  went 
through  the  form  of  loaning  money  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  In- 
dians did  not  own  the  cattle  they  ran,  the  outside  moneyed  men  thus 
bein^  able  to  run  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  on  Indian  land  without 
makmff  adequate  payment  for  the  priviledge. 

But  I  was  unable  to  locate  one  single  fact  to  bear  out  the  intimation 
and  all  of  the  agency  officials  declared  there  was  nothing  to  the  re- 
port. The  prosperous  condition  of  the  ranches  and  ranch  homes  of 
the  mixed-breed  cattlemen,  their  industry  and  activity,  their  talk, 
bearing,  and  other  evidences  of  self-respect  and  independence,  were 
so  marked  that  it  seemed  plainly  evident  they  are  cattle  owners 
though  they  may  be  heavy  borrowers  from  banks. 

There  has  not  been  the  best  of  feeling  between  the  mixed  bloods 
and  their  full-blood  brothers,  but  in  this  respect  the  Blackfeet  are 
not  uni(]^ue — such  a  condition  is  common  to  many  tribes.  There  are 
two  factions  on  the  reservation  and  much  bitterness  of  feeling  caused 
strained  relations  and  made  it  difficult  to  get  the  tribe  together  on 
any  constructive  policy.  But  one  of  the  main  differences  has  prac- 
tically been  removed,  for  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  selling  the  Ten 
Mile  Strip  is  virtually  unanimous  and  apparently  the  proposition  is 
agreeable  to  the  tribe,  the  Indian  Office,  and  Congress. 

THE  TEN  MILE  STRIP. 

Along  the  east  end  of  the  reservation  is  the  Ten  Mile  Strip, 
which  has  long  been  a  bone  of  contention  on  the  reservation  and 
in  Congress.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  the  unallotted  surplus  land  in 
this  section,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  purchase  cattle  for  the  In- 
dians. This  matter  has  been  before  Congress  (Senator  Walsh  has 
a  bill  pending)  and  the  department  a  number  of  times,  but  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year  all  parties  concerned  got  together  and 
now  it  is  agreed  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  sell  this  land  pro- 
vided the  money  is  used  to  set  the  Indians  up  in  the  cattle  business. 

If  the  Walsh  bill  is  enacted  and  the  land  in  the  strip  sold  the 
real  problem  will  be  the  intelligent  distribution  and  disposition  of 
the  purchased  cattle.  It  certainly  would  not  be  wise  to  distribute 
cattle,  pro  rata,  among  the  full-blood  Indians  with  the  expectation 
that  every  family  would  use  its  issue  to  start  a  herd  and  make  a 
success  of  the  venture.  There  should  be  an  intelligent  discrimina- 
tion exercised  in  issuing  the  cattle,  for  about  one-third  of  the  300 
and  more  full-blood  families  is  incapable  of  handling  cattle. 

This  group  is  made  up  of  the  old,  sick,  disabled,  and  unprogres- 
sive  Indians,  many  of  them  on  the  ration  rolls.    Another  group, 
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comprising  about  a  third  of  the  full  bloods,  is  made  up  of  Indians 
who,  under  supervision,  probably  would  be  able  to  care  for  cattle 
properly,  and  the  balance  of  the  full  bloods,  about  a  third  of  alL 
not  only  are  experienced  cattle  people  but  are,  or  would  be,  equipped 
with  bams,  corrals,  feed  lots,  hay,  etc. 

Supt.  Thomas  Ferris,  who  before  becoming  superintendent  of 
the  reservation,  was  its  stock  supervisor  for  some  years,  and  to 
whom  the  Indians  and  white  men  in  that  countn^  give  most  of  the 
credit  for  the  progress  recently  made  by  the  Blackfeet,  sketched 
out  his  plan  for  distributing  the  cattle  should  steers  and  cows  be 
bought  lor  the  Indians.  He  first  would  turn  all  the  cattle  into 
the  tribal  herd  and  issue  from  it.  To  the  Indians  who  are  fully 
competent  to  raise  and  care  for  cattle  he  would  issue  forthwith;  to 
those  who.  are  capable  but  who  have  not  shown  their  capability 
or  who  are  not  prepared  with  sufficient  equipment  he  would  issue 
onlv  after  such  Indians  had  built  barns,  feed  lots,  etc.,  and  had 
suflBcient  hay  in  stacks  for  the  first  winter's  feeding,  and  then 
he  would  keep  a  supervising  eye  on  them,  teach  and  encourage 
them  until  they  had  graduated  from  the  probationers'  class.  The 
cattle  for  the  old,  infirm,  disabled,  and  hopelessly  unprogressive  he 
would  keep  in  the  tribal  herd,  branding  them  with  the  Indians' 
private  brands,  and  giving  the  owners  the  proceeds  from  the  in- 
crease. Some  of  the  full  bloods  would  want  sheep  or  horses  instead 
of  cattle;  others  would  prefer  cash  to  be  used  to  purchase  building 
material  for  homes,  farm  implements,  and  automobiles. 

THE  TRIBAL  HERD. 

Two  years  ago — 19 J  5— the  Government  bought  for  a  tribal  herd 
1,800  heifers,  of  which  1,200  were  2-year-olds  and  600  were  yearlings; 
in  1916  the  herd  was  increased  by  tbp  purchase  of  700  heifers,  and  the 
first  calf  crop  numbered  900.  The  calf  crop  this  year — 1917 — will 
run  from  1,100  to  1,200.  Exclusive  of  115  bullp  vrnd  this  year's  calves 
the  tribal  herd  now  numbers  about  4,300,  and  the  stock  account 
shows  that  up  to  Julv  1  of  this  year  there  has  been  a  net  profit  on  the 
tribal  herd,  above  labor  and  hay,  of  20  per  cent. 

From  what  I  saw  and  learned  the  herd  is  in  good  condition;  the 
cattle  certainly  were  a  good-looking  bunch  of  healthy  beef  animals, 
fat  and  sleek. 

The  full  bloods  did  not  seem  much  interested  in  the  herd.  Tbey 
spoke  of  it  in  an  impersonal  way,  as  though  it  belonged  to  some  one 
who  did  not  live  on  the  reservation ;  apparently  they  did  not  have  the 
sense  of  ownership.  Undoubtedly  the  herd  is  a  success  as  a  tribal 
JBTestment,  but  as  an  object  lesson  in  stock  raising,  as  an  incentive  to 
induce  full  bloods  to  attempt  stock  raising,  and  as  an  exhibit  in  teach- 
in  the  principles  of  the  live-stock  industry  to  the  full  bloods,  I 
could  not  exactly  see  where  it  came  in. 

To  me  its  great  value  rested  on  the  fact  that  it  provides  a  spot- 
cash  market  for  the  hay  of  fiiU-blood  Indians.  It  was  the  lever 
which  Supt.  Ferris  used  to  pry  these  Indians  from  their  settled 
habits  of  indifference,  and,  entirely  apart  from  its  value  as  a 
tribal  asset  or  as  an  object  lesson,  the  tribal  herd  has  been  a  big  in- 
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fluence  for  good,  in  that  it  has  placed  something  over  $40,000  of  real 
earned  money  into  the  pocket  of  full-blood  Indian  haymakers  this 
year. 

AGENCY  MVING  CONDITIONS. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Blackfeet  Agency  has  suffered  from 
frequent  changes  in  its  staff.  Superintendents  are  short  lived  on  this 
jurisdiction,  for  in  the  last  10  years  there  have  been  six  of  them. 
When  Commissioner  Sells  took  hold  of  the  Indian  OflSce  he  found  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation  one  of  the  worst  "  situations  "  in  the  service 
and  was  compelled  to  make  almost  a  clean  sweep,  from  the  super- 
intendent down,  of  the  agency  force  to  remedy  conditions.  But  be- 
fore and  since  then  the  frequent  changes,  through  transfer  and  other 
ways,  have  been  the  subject  of  adverse  conknent  in  the  service. 

One  cause  of  these  changes  is  the  poor  living  conditions  of  the 
superintendent  and  employees.  Frankly  I  was  shocked  when  I  made 
a  tour  of  the  quarters  of  the  agency  staff.  I  could  find  nothing 
attractive  in  or  around  their  homes.  Bather  I  saw  much  which  was 
unlovely,  unhealthy,  insanitary,  and  unexplainable.  The  group  of 
agency  home  buildmgs  consist  of  a  dwelling  for  the  superintendent, 
three  double  houses  for  married  employees,  and  rooms  in  the  agency 
administrative  building  for  unmarried  male  employees.  All  build- 
ings are  old ;  all  need  paint  and  many  repairs.  There  is  not  a  bath- 
tub in  the  place,  and  the  onlv  source  of  drinking  water  is  a  broken 
pump  on  tne  back  porch  of  the  superintendent's  house.  All  em- 
ployees must  pack  water  from  that  pump.  Some  of  them,  to  save 
steps,  draw  water  for  laundry  and  house-cleaning  uses  from  the 
creek  which  runs  through  the  ground  and  in  which  I  saw  the  swollen 
bodies  of  a  dog,  a  pig,  and  a  cat. 

I  was  told  it  was  most  difficult  to  heat  the  houses,  and  the  ther- 
mometer falls  to  40  and  60  below  in  that  winter  climate.  Old- 
fashioned  kerosene  lamps  are  the  home  lights.  There  are  no  sewers 
or  anything  approaching  a  sewer.  Water  can  be  found  anywhere 
frohi  2  to  4  feet  below  the  surface.  In  short,  the  agency  is  located 
on  '^ater-logged  land.  Much  of  the  furniture  is  homemade,  and  the 
quarters,  as  a  whole,  are  poorly  furnished.  In  the  winter  months 
isolation  adds  its  depressing  effects  to  the  inadequately  heated  homes, 
and  the  lack  of  cheerfulness  emphasizes  the  unattractive  living  condi- 
tions. It  is  small  wonder  that  Indian  Service  employees  seek  trans- 
fers from  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 

The  little  town  of  Browning,  in  which  the  agency  is  located,  is 
2  miles  from  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  I  was  told  that  many 
years  ago  the  agency  was  located  there,  before  there  was  a  town  or  a 
railroad,  because  of  the  little  brook  which  waterlogs  the  agency 
grounds.  I  could  see  no  good  reason  why  the  agency  should  remain 
where  it  is,  2  miles  from  the  railroad,  where  the  ground  lies  higher 
and  where  the  agency  should  be  located. 

Granting  that  this  change  would  cost  a  fair  amount  of  money,  the 
Government  has  no  right  to  impose  such  living  conditions  on  its 
employees.  That  country  was  set  apart  for  the  Blackfeet  Indians, 
the  reservation  was  established,  and  a  superintendent  and  employees 
are  necessary  so  long  as  the  reservation  is  continued.  They  do  not 
require  luxurious  quarters,  but  are  entitled  to  decent  homes  and 
decent  furnishings.  ^ 
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I  know  of  no  other  branch  of  govemnjental  activities  whose  ^ein- 
ployees,  as  a  whole,  a're  so  poorly  housed,  so  inadequately  supplied 
with  creature  comforts,  as  the  Indian  Service.  In  the  course  of  my 
work  I  have  happened  on  the  permanent  and  field  Quarters  of  the 
ReclamJ>*^ion  Service,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Forest  Service, 
the  Agricultural  Department,  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and 
other  departments,  bureaus,  and  services  of  the  Government,  and.  in 
almost  every  case  I  found  them  superior  in  every  way  to  the  general 
run  of  quarters  on  the  average  Indian  reservation.  On  some  reserva- 
tions the  living  conditions  of  the  employees  of  the  agency  are  good, 
but  on  those  same  reservations  I  saw  the  men  and  women  in  charge 
of  the  little  day  schools  living  in  houses  entirely  unfit  for  white 
people.  On  the  Blackfeet  Beservation  this  situation  in  reversed,  for 
the  homes  for  the  teachers  of  the  two  day  schools  are  new,  rather 
attractive,  and  better  than  any  building  at  the  agency. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore^  that  consideration  be  given,  by  the 
proper  authorities,  to  the  moving  of  the  agency  to  the  railroad  or  else 
to  a  complete  renovation  of  the  agency  buildings,  the  installation  of 
lighting  and  septic  sewage  systems,  the  better  fumishinff  of  all 
quarters,  the  installation  of  a  water  system,  and  a  new  building  for 
the  unmarried  employees. 

INDIANS  WANT  SCHOOLS. 

Although  there  are  8  Government  schools  and  1  mission  school 
on  the  reservation  and  18  public  schools  on  and  near  the  reservation, 
which  Indian  children  attend,  the^  school  facilities  are  inadequate. 
A  heartening  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  progress  which  seems  to  be 
animating  the  Indians  was  the  earnest  request  of  a  number  of  full 
bloods  for  a  day  school  in  the  Cutbank  district  and  a  larger  building 
for  the  public  school  at  Browning.  Indians  move  to  Browning  in 
the  late  fall  so  their  children  may  attend  the  public  school  there. 

This  school  uses  two  buildings;  one  built  and  owned  by  the  State 
of  Montana  and  the  other  by  the  Government.  It  has  an  attendance, 
at  times,  of  over  15Q,  of  which  all  but  a  dozen  or  less  are  Indian 
children.  The  Indians  attend  the  school  under  a  contract  by  which 
from  15  to  30  cents  a  day  are  paid  the  State  for  tuition.  The  State 
apportions  about  $4,600  a  year  for  the  school,  which  last  year  had  an 
average  of  but  9  white  children  in  attendance,  a. striking  testimony 
to  the  broadmindedness  and  progressive  character  of  the  Montana 
educators. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Watson,  now  living  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  was  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  on  the  reservation  for  a  number  of 
years  up  to  last  year.  He  happened  to  be  at  Browning  while  I 
was  there  and  said  this  about  the  Blackfeet  Indian  children : 

They  are  brighter  than  the  average.  They  learn  quickly  and  most  of  them 
are  enthusiastic  scholars.  Of  late  years  their  parents  have  cooperated  with  us 
heartily.  They  want  their  children  educated.  The  public  school  at  Browning 
is  altogether  too  small.  A  large,  modern  building  should  be  erected  to  care 
for  double  the  number  of  children.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  filling 
the  school  to  this  increased  capacity.  As  the  great  bulk  of  the  attendance 
comes  from  Indian  children  the  Government  should  build  a  new  school  struc- 
ture. It  can  be  erected  for  a  few  thousand  dollars,* and  no  money  could  be 
spent  more  wisely  or  with  more  certainty  of  immediate  good  results.  Now 
is  the  time  to  act  in  this  matter,  for  the  school  is  crowded  far  beyond  its 
capacity* 
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THE   BOARDING    SCHOOL. 

The  reservation  boarding  school  is  6  miles  north  of  Browning,  on 
the  Cutbank  River.  It  has  a  capacity  of  144,  which  should  be  in- 
creased to  250  at  least.  The  school  was  not  open  when  I  was  there. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Germain,  the  new  principal,  arrived  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore and  faced  the  situation  which  was  common  to  all  reservation 
schools — a  shortage  of  teachers,  matrons,  and  other  essential  mem- 
bers of  his  staff.  The  war  has  opened  up  opportunities  which  the 
underpaid  employees  of  Indian  schools  are  eagerly  seeking.  Men 
and  women  in  the  Indian  school  service,  whose  salaries  range  from 
$40  to  $75  a  month,  have  discovered  they  can  go  to  almost  any  town 
within  easy  reach  and  get  positions  wim  mucn  better  living  condi- 
tions and  which  pay  from  two  to  three  times  what  the  Grovemment 
pays.  If  the  war  continues  much  longer  there  is  danger  that  the 
Indian  school  service  will  lose  ihe  best  of  its  principals,  teachers, 
matrons,  disciplinarians,  mechanics,  farmers,  and  other  members  of 
school  staffs.  There  is  but  one  way  to  prevent  this — an  increase  of 
pay  and  the  bettering  of  living  conditions. 

The  reservation  boarding  school  has  a  good-looking  herd  of  Hol- 
stein  cows,  which  is  housed  in  a  log  shack.  The  incongruity  of  at- 
tempting to  teach  boys  the  elements  of  scientific  dairying  with  a 
number  of  fine-bred  cattle  which  are  sheltered  in  a  thing  misnamed 
a  barn  is  too  obvious  to  be  suggested.  Either  the  cows  should  be 
turned  loose  and  the  children  given  canned  milk  or  a  decent  bam 
should  be  built  and  that  at  once. 

The  dormitories,  school  buildings,  employees'  houses,  and  other 
structures,  except  the  cow  barn,  seemed  to  l>e  of  a  substantial  char- 
acter, but  all  of  them  were  sorely  in  need  of  necessary  repairs.  The 
main  buildings  were  of  brick,  which  was  made  on  the  ground.  I 
was  not  at  all  favorably  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  the  plant, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  run  down,  but  I  was  pleased  with  the 
manner  with  which  Mr.  Germain  took  hold  of  the  situation.  He 
seemed  to  understand  his  problem  and  if  he  is  supported  by  the 
reservation  authorities  I  believe  he  will  do  much  to  improve  condi- 
tions and  bring  about  harmony  in  the  school  staff. 

The  Old  Agency  day  school,  22  miles  southeast,  and  the  Heart 
Butte  day  school,  35  miles  south  of  Browning,  are  housed  in  new 
buildings,  but  the  Heart  Butte  school  should  have  a  well,  for  water 
now  is  taken  from  a  creek  below  a  cattle- feeding  lot.  Thirty  chil- 
dren attend  the  Heart  Butte  school  and  87  the  Old  Agency  school, 
all  of  them  full  bloods.  I  was  told  some  of  the  children  came  from  a 
distance  of  from  8  to  5  miles,  even  in  the  severest  winter  weather. 

The  Holy  Family  Mission  (Catholic)  boarding  school  for  boys 
and  girls  has  an  average  enrollment  of  78.  I  went  over  this  school 
with  Supervisor  Wilson  and  found  the  plant  in  good  shape  and  all 
the  irrigated  land  under  cultivation. 

There  are  from  250  to  300  full-blood  children  who  can  not  be 
taught  simply  because  there  are  not  enough  school  facilities.  All 
children  could  attend  school  if  a  day  school  were  opened  in  the  Cut- 
bank  district,  the  boarding-school  capacity  increased,  and  the  Brown- 
ing day  school  enlarged. 
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HEALTH  OONDmONS. 

The  deplorable  health  conditions  of  the  full-blood  Indians  caused 
Commissioner  Sells  to  start  a  health  drive  on  the  reservation  in 
April,  1916.  The  campaign  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Dewey,  an 
eye  specialist,  and  Mrs.  Ebie  E.  Newton,  at  that  time  supervisor  of 
field  matrons.  The  campaign  lasted  about  four  months,  and  just 
as  it  was  achievmff  good  results  the  lack  of  funds  brought  it  to  a 
close.  The  Heart  Sutte  district,  which  is  entirely  a  full-blood  com- 
munity, was  tiie  center  of  attack,  and  Dr.  Dewey,  assisted  by  his 
nurse,  Miss  Soper,  held  daily  clinics  in  hospital  tents.  Mrs.  Newton, 
with  two  assistant  field  matrons,  made  a  house-to-house  canvass. 
The  party  lived  in  sheep  wagons,  moving  from  place  to  place.  Mrs. 
Newton's  force  canvassed  the  homes,  induced  the  Indian  women  to 
clean  their  houses,  had  houses  whitewashed,  had  roofs  repaired  and 
windows  put  in,  and  suggested  other  improvements  and  repairs. 
The  sick  were  visited  and  so  many  unreported  cases  of  tuberculosis 
were  found  that  the  reservation  sanatorium  was  soon  filled  to  its 
capacity. 

It  was  foimd  that  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  homes  of  full  bloods 
were  in  bad  shap^  some  of  them  were  in  such  condition  that  the 
houses  were  pulled  down  ajid  the  families  moved  elsewhere.  The 
polic]^  was  adopted  of  haying  the  Indians  cut  and  dress  logs  for 
building  and  repairing  cabins  and  in  other  wajrs  helping  on  the  work. 
The  Indians  had  no  money  or  resources  which  could  be  used  for 
repairs  and  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  $6,000  which  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  superintendent  for  the  purpose,  making  many  of 
the  homes  habitable. 

In  addition  to  this  work  face  towels  were  distributed,  two  for 
each  member  of  the  family,  for  the  common  towel  is  the  most  effective 
agency  for  spreading  trachoma.  Dr.  Dewey  examined  over  1,800 
Indians  for  trachoma^  during  the  campaign,  and  the  result  of  the 
good  work  done  by  him  and  Mrs.  Newton  and  their  assistants  was 
noticeable  when  I  went  over  the  ground  covered  by  them. 

HELD  MATRON  SERVICE. 

There  was  but  one  field  matron  on  the  reservation  when  I  was 
there,  Mrs.  Sara  D.  Wilbur,  who  had  an  assistant.  Miss  Hazel  Whit- 
comb,  stationed  at  Old  Agency.  Mrs.  Wilbur  lives  in  a  rented  house 
in  Browning,  which  though  comfortable  as  a  home  is  not  adapted  to 
her  verv  important  work.  Every  day  many  Indian  women  come  to 
her  ana  the  little  cottage  is  filled  to  overflowing.  She  seems,  in  all 
respects,  to  be  well  qualified  for  the  position  she  fills,  but  the  reser- 
vation is  so  large  and  the  Indian  families  so  scattered  that  with  her 
limited  means  of  transportation  she  can  cover  very  little  ground. 
She  should  have  more  help.  She  should  have  office  room  where 
she  could  take  care  of  her  charges;  she  should  have  an  automobile, 
which  would  increase  her  efficiency  ten  times.  There  should  be  a 
field  matron  in  the  Heart  Butte  district  and  another  in  the  Cutbank 
district.  In  short,  the  field  matron  service  on  the  Blackfoot  Reser- 
vation shoujiji  be  ^xOiajrged,  strengthened,  properly  equipped,  and 
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enthusiasticallj  encouraged  by  the  reservation  officials.  Unless  this 
is  done  all  of  the  good  work  of  Dr.  Dewey  and  Mrs.  Newton,  and  all 
the  energy,  time,  and  money  put  into  their  campaign  will  oe.  dissi- 
pated. 

The  reservation  hospital  stands  on  one  of  the  most  lonesome  spots 
in  that  country.  It  is  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  little  railroad 
station  of  Blackfoot,  9  miles  from  Browning.  Blackfoot  has  a  pop- 
ulation varying  from  35  to  50  people.  I  was  unable  to  learn  why  tne 
hospital  had  been  located  in  such  an  out-of-the-way,  unattractive 
place,  except  that  the  location  was  made  to  suit  the  whim  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  reservation  several  years  ago.  For  some  reason 
the  hospital  is  not  popular  with  the  Blackfoot  Indians. 

So  far  as  I  could  see  it  was  of  the  standard  type  of  the  Indian 
Service  sanatoria  and  seemed  to  be  fairly  clean.  Since  my  return  to 
Washington  I  find  there  has  been  a  complete  change  in  the  staff, 
and  this  may  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the  Indians. 

INDIANS  BELITTLE  IRRIGATION. 

Less  than  2,000  of  the  28,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  now  within 
service  of  ditches  are  cultivated  by  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  and  most 
of  this  acreage  is  made  up  of  little  patches  along  the  rivers  and  creeks. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  area  of  irrigated  land  which  has  been  seeded 
and  cultivated  would  aggregate  more  than  one-half  of  the  acreage 
reported.  If  the  irrigation  system  had  but  recently  been  placed  m 
operation  there  would  be  no  particular  significance  in  the  paltry 
showing  made  by  the  Indians,  out  this  area  has  been  ready  for  the 
plow  for  a  numoer  of  years,  and  the  fact  that  but  a  mere  handful 
of  Blackfeet  are  attempting  to  utilize  the  water  is  an  indication  of  the 
almost  utter  indifference  of  the  Indians  as  a  whole  toward  farming 
their  watered  allotments. 

Over  a  million  dollars  has  been  spent  by  the  Reclamation  Service 
on  the  several  Blackfeet  irrigation  projects,  and  the  service  engineers 
estimate  that  $2,800,000  additional  will  be  required  before  all  of  the 
irrigable  land  has  been  brought  under  ditch. 

A  large  part  of  the  land  subject  to  irrigation  lies  in  the  Ten  Mile 
Strip,  which,  in  all  probability,  will  be  opened  for  settlement  within 
a  few  years.  The  ^  allotments  in  the  area  now  under  ditch  are  in 
40-acre  tracts.  If  the  strip  is  opened,  white  settlers  probably  will 
first  take  up  the  -  unallotted  irrigable  lands.  This  will  raise  the 
question  of  leasing  or  selling,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  the  40- 
acre  allotments.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  purpose  in 
the  plans  underlying  the  several  irrigation  projects  on  the  Blackfoot 
Reservation,  it  is  evident  the  purpose,  so  far  as  making  irrigation 
farmers  out -of  the  Indians  is  concerned,  has  gone  astray. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Malcx>lm  McDowell. 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
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APPENDIX  Q, 

bepobt  on  the  bogkt  bot'8  band,  montana,  bt  malcolm 

McDowell. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  *,  1918. 
Sib  :  On  my  way  from  the  Blackf  oot  Indian  Reservation,  in  north- 
western Montana,  to  the  Crow  Indian  Beservation,  in  southern 
Montana,  I  made  a  slight  detour  to  visit  Rocky  Boy's  Band  of  In- 
dians, who  recently  have  been  placed  on  a  reservation  which  occupies 
three  townships  of  the  abandoned  Assinniboine  Military  Reservation, 
in  Hill  County,  Mont.  Roclnr  Boy's  Band,  so  called  because  Rocky 
Boy,  a  Chippewa  Indian,  who  died  last  year,  was  the  chief,  is  a 

Soup  of  nomads  who,  for  many  years,  wandered  about  the  State  of 
ontana. 

About  50  years  ago  some  Chippewas  from  Wisconsin  came  into 
Montana  to  hunt  buffalo  and  remained  there.  Members  of  their  tribe 
were  allotted  lands  in  Wisconsin,  but,  as  they  had  expatriated 
themselves  and  refused  to  return  to  their  home  reservation,  the 
buffalo  hunters  were  not  allotted  and  became  nonreservation,  land- 
less Indians.  Indians  of  other  tribes  attached  themselves  to  this 
group,  and  some  Cree  and  Assinniboine  Indians  from  Canada,  who 
got  into  trouble  with  the  Dominion  authorities  on  several  occasions, 
were  driven  across  the  border  and  attached  themselves  to  the  band. 
One  time  the  soldiers  from  Fort  Assinniboine  rounded  them  all  up 
and  took  them  to  the  Canadian  border,  but  when  the  soldiers  re- 
turned to  their  post  they  found  the  Indians  ahead  of  them. 

For  many  years  these  Indians  were  tramps,  vagrants,  objects  of 
charity,  panhandlers,  and  casual  laborers  around  Great  Falls,  Havre, 
Big  Sandy,  Box  Elder,  and  other  Montana  towns.  Some  of  them 
settled  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
became  members  of  that  tribe.  The  white  people  of  Montana  looked 
upon  Rocky  Boy's  people  with  contempt  ai^d  called  them  scavengers 
and  alley  cats,  because  many  of  them  gleaned  their  food  from  garbage 
cans* 

Commissioner  Sells  secured  an  act  from  Congress  setting  aside 
about  three  townships  in  the  southern  part  of  the  old  military  reser- 
vation, and,  rounding  up  about  450  of  the  band,  induced  them  to  set- 
tle on  the  new  reservation.  A  number  of  log  huts  were  built,  farming 
implements,  horses,  wagons,  and  seed  were  distributed,  a  farmer  was 
placed  in  charge  under  the  superintendent  of  Fort  Belknap,  and  the 
Rocky  Boy  Band  began  living  as  reservation  Indians. 

An  accurate  census  could  not  be  made,  but  a  tentative  roll  con- 
tains about  450  names.  Rooky  Boy  died  soon  after  his  people  moved 
on  to  the  reservation  and  shortly  before  his  death  he  wrote  me  a  let- 
ter begging  me  to  visit  his  people.  I  replied  I  would  do  so  at  the 
first  opportunity.  ^ 

EOCKT  BOT's  CJOUNTRT. 

Arriving  at  Box  Elder,  on  the  Havre-Butte  branch  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  on  the  morning  of  September  21  last,  I  took  an 
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automobile  for  the  14-mile  ride  to  the  main  camp  of  the  Kocky  Boy 
Band.  The  land  selected  for  these  Indians  is  hilly,  with  many  val- 
leys and  coulees,  some  of  them  quite  deep.  It  is  watered  by  a  number 
or  streams  and  the  soil  is  ^  spotted  ''—that  is,  there  are  occasional 
areas  of  good  soil « which  can  oe  cultivated  as  dry  farms.  But  the 
whole  country  is  well  covered  with  buffalo  ^rass  which,  it  seemed  to 
me^  was  much  better  than  that  on  the  Blac^feet  Reservation. 

1  reached  the  main  camp  about  9  o'clock  and  found  but  few  men 
at  home.  Mr.  G.  E.  Parker,  the  newly  appointed  superintendent,  had 
left  iUhe  previous  day  for  Fort  Belknap  on  business  connected  with 
the  Indians,  but  'Roger  St.  Pierre,  a  full-blood  Chippewa,  who 
until  Mr.  Parker  was  made  superintendent  was  the  farmer  in  cnarge, 
an  exceedingly  intelligent  man,  took  me  in  hand.  Peter  Kenawais, 
a  full-blood  Chippewa,  was  the  principal  Indian  in  camp  at  the 
time.  Rocky  Boy,  Little  Bear,  and  he  formed  the  administrative 
and  executive  council  of  the  tribe,  and  since  Rocky  Boy's  death  he 
has  shared  that  responsibility  with  Little  Bear,  who  happened  to 
be  at  Great  Falls  the  day  I  was  there. 

A  pleasant  surprise  met  me  for,  instead  of  a  lo|b  of  ragamuffins  liv- 
ing in  dirty  huts  and  bearing;  all  the  marks  of  tramps  and  hobos,  I 
found  a  number  of  bright,  animated,  clean  Indians.  Manv  of  them 
wore  the  brilliant  sashes  of  the  Canadian  Indians;  in  fact,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  strain  of  French-Indian  blood  in  these  people.  The 
men  were  better  clothed  than  most  of  the  full-blood  Blackfeet  and 
many  of  them  were  fine  looking  and  of  very  good  physique.  The 
'Women  were  not  badly  dressed  and  many  of  the  younger  women 
were  quite  prepossessing  in  their  appearance.  The  children  were 
not  bashful  but  were  playful  and  seemed  to  be  cheerful.  All  of  the 
log  houses  had  windows  and  were  cleaner  than  most  Indian  houses. 
Of  course,  they  were  less  than  two  years  old,  but  I  have  seen  many 
Indian  homes,  newly  built,  which  were  so  dirty  that  it  required  some 
will  power  for  me  to  enter  them. 

Much,  if  not  most,  of  the  clothes  worn  by  these  Indians  came  from 
the  charitably  disposed  people  of  Great  Falls,  Havre,  Big  Sandy, 
and  other  towns  in  western  and  central  Montana.  The  good  people 
of  Great  Falls  not  only  provided  clothing  but  also  food  and  medical 
attention.  This  activity  will  cease  now  that  these  Indians  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  Government 

WANTED  A  8CHOOL-TBACHEIL 

Asking  Peter  Kenawais  where  the  men  were,  he  told  me  they  were 
all  out  working.  He  pointed  out  to  me  a  thrashing  outfit  about  a 
mile  away  where  a  number  of  Indians  we^e  thrashing  oats.  Much  as 
I  disliked  calling  men  in  from  work,  it  had  to  be  done,  for  my  time 
was  limited.  So  runners  were  sent  to  the  fields  and  neighboring 
camps  and  within  a  couple  of  hours  about  50  men  had  gathered  in 
the  schoolhouse.  They  seerf  to  be  much  pleased  that  a  man  from 
Washington  had  come  to  see  them.  Although  most  of  them  could 
talk  and  understand  English,  I  was  forced  to  use  the  office  of  the  in- 
terpreter, for  they  insisted  upon  holding  the  meeting  as  a  geneiml 
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council,  and  this,  of  course,  required  they  should  deliver  their 
speeches  in  the  Chippewa  tongue. 

When  I  asked  them  what  they  wanted'  more  than  anything  else, 
they  said  they  wanted  a  teacher  for  their  children.  The  coimcil  was 
held  in  the  schoolhouse  built  by  them  without  any  expense  to  the 
Government  for  labor.  The  logs  were  cut  down  on  the  mountains 
and  hauled  to  the  camp  and  all  the  men  of  the  tribe  had  something 
to  do  with  building  the  structure.  It  was  quite  a  large  house  with  a 
shingle  roof  and  attractive  lines,  well  built,  with  plenty  of  windows 
and  a  level  floor.  They  told  me  there  were  some  40  or  50  children 
in  camp  and  said  they  wanted  them  to  go  to  school,  but  had  no 
teacher. 

(Note. — In  connection  with  this  I  called  on  Mr.  Meritt,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  immediately  on  my  return  to  Wash- 
ington some  two  weeks  later  and  told  him  of  the  request  of  the  Rocky 
Boy  Band  for  a  school-teacher.  He  at  once  directed  that  a  day-school 
teacher  be  sent  there. ) 

After  the  council  meeting  they  took  me  around  the  camp  and 
brought  out  their  Indian  ponies,  which  they  said  were  altogether 
too  light  for  farm  purposes.  The  soil  in  that  locality  is  heavy  and 
they  want  lareer  animals,  particularly  for  breaking  the  sod  and 
plowing.  The  Indian  Office  nas  two  Percheron  stallions  on  the  res- 
ervation to  breed  to  Indian  ponies,  but  it  will  be  several  years  before 
the  colts  sired  by  these  stallions  are  old  enough  to  work.  They  also 
urged  me  to  have  a  portable  sawmill  sent  there,  because  lumoer  is 
expensive  and,  as  there  is  plenty  of  pine  on  the  hills,  the  portable 
sawmill  would  be  a  good  investment. 

NO  RAIN  MADE  OBOVS  TAJLVOL 

These  Indians  have  cultivated  over  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  and 
although  last  summer  was  exceptionally  dry,  so  dry  in  fact  that  a 
number  of  white  homesteaders  told  me  they  were  going  to  leave  the 
countW,  the  RocW  Boy  Indians  intend  to  break  more  sod  next  year. 
Consiaering  the  fact  that  the  wheat  crop  of  1917  in  that  locality 
averaged  less  than  3  bushels  an  acre  on  land  which  the  year  before 
yieldra  as  high  as  50  bushels  per  acre,  this  detennination  of  the  In- 
dians to  increase  their  wheat  acreage  is  a  good  sign  and  they  should 
be  encouraged.  Some  of  the  new  farmers  did  not  get  a  bushel  of 
grain  £rom  their  seeded  fields. 

In  addition  to  the  70  acres  of  wheat,  which  yielded  358^  bushels 
fa  higher  average  yield  per  acre  than  in  the  neighboring  white 
larms) ,  and  35  acres  of  oats,  which  yielded  185^  bushels,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  potatoes,  onions,  and  cabbage  was  raised.  The  oats 
and  wheat  were  raised  on  dry  farms,  and,  as  a  matter  of  record,  I 
am  inserting  here  the  names  of  the  Indian  farmers  who  had  thrashed 
their  oats  and  wheat  when  I  was  there,  together  with  the  acreage  and 

yield- 
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First  orop  report  of  Rocky  Boy's  Band,  sTunoing  acreage  and  yield,  1917, 
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CATTLE  AND  HAY  COUNTRT. 

Roger  St.  Pierre  told  me  that  a  number  of  thrashing  and  haying 
crews  could  be  developed  among  the  Indians  and  that  the  white 
farmers  in  that  community  could  use  all  the  Indians  for  harvesting. 

But,  like  the  Blackfeet.  and  Crow  Reservations,  this  is  a  grazing 
country  and  the  Indians  should  be  encouraged  to  raise  wild  hay. 
This  will  call  for  an  issue  of  mowing  machines  and  hayrakes  and 
I  would  suggest  that  the  proper  authorities  give  this  matter  prompt 
attention  so  that  the  hay-making  implements  may  be  provided  for 
next  ^ear.  At  some  future  time  the  Rocky  Boy  Indians  may  de- 
velop into  cattle  raisers,  but  that  time  is  remote ;  it  might,  however, 
be  well  to  start  them  with  a  small  herd.  The  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  approved  a  lease  with  a  white  stockman  for  1,600  cattle 
for  $5.25  a  head  per  year,  which  is  said  to  be  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  grazing  land  in  that  country.  Xhis  gives  an  annual  revenue 
of  over  $8,000  to  the  Indians,  which  is  being  used  for  their  benefit. 

A  matter  which  should  receive  attention  concerns  the  health  of 
these  Indians.  Dr.  J.  B.  Mackenzie,  of  Box  Elder,  had  an  informal 
arrangement,  made  through  the  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  to  attend  the 
Rocky  Boy  Indians.  He  has  no  authority  to  treat  emergency  cases, 
but  only  such  as  come  to  him  with  orders  signed  by  Supt.  tarker. 
As  a  matter  of  f  acf  he  has  responded  to  a  nuniber  of  emergency  cases 
from  the  reservation,  always  at  his  own  expense. 
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He  says  the  Kocky  Boy  Indians  are  badly  infected  with  tubercu-^ 
losis  and  venereal  diseases;  that  they  have  a  predisposition  toward 
scrofula  and  are  undernourished ;  they  have  no  stamina ;  are  anemic 
and  easily  contract  bronchial  and  pulmonary  complaints;  they  have 
no  idea  of  ventilation  or  hygiene  and  are  hard  to  deal  with.  He 
added  there  is  not  much  trachoma  among  them.  I  inquired  about 
Dr.  Mackenzie  and  find  he  is  a  leading  physician  in  that  country  and 
has  a  reputation  of  being  a  skillful  surgeon.  I  should  think  that  a 
definite  contract  could  be  made  with  him  by  the  Indian  OflSce  which 
will  give  him  authority  to  move,  at  Government  expense,  emergency 
cases  to  the  hospital  at  Great  Falls  or  Havre. 

For  a  year  or  so  more  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  issue  rations 
to  these  Indians  during  the  winter.  Heretofore  they  have  been  a 
liability  on  the  community,  but  now  there  is  every  prospect  that  they 
can  be  made  a  valuable  asset  The  life  they  have  been  living  has 
sharpened  their  wits  and  curious  as  it  may  seem,  has  given  them 
a  seH-reliance  which  is  entirely  absent  in  so  many  of  our  Indians. 
If  they  are  encouraged  now  and  helped  a  little  bit,  the  assistance 
not  to  go  to  the  extent  of  pauperizing  them,  I  believe  the  Rocky  Boy 
Band  will  develop  into  a  useful  group  of  Indian  farmers  and  stock 
raisers. 

It  was  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  they  are  already  acquiring 
some  of  the  habits  of  reservation  Indians.  They  are  rapidly  leai-n- 
ing  how  to  protest  and  demand  and,  I  suppose,  before  many  years 
tiiey  will  be  sending  committees  to  Washington,  but  I  desire  to 
point  to  one  significant  fact:  They  said  they  wanted  a  school-teacher 
so  their  children  might  be  taught  in  the  schoolhouse  which  had  been 
built  for  them  by  their  fathers  and  brothers,  and  that  was  the  first 
thing  they  told  me  they  wanted. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  made  his  plans  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Rocky  Boy  Indians  in  considerable  detail,  and 
the  dominant  feature  of  them  lies  in  the  purpose  to  teach  the  Indians 
agriculture  and  stock  raising  and  encourage  them  to  use  the  land. 
For  that  reason  I  have  no  recommendations  to  make  other  than  to 
suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  definite  arrangements  for 
adequate  medical  and  surgical  attention. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Malcolm  McDowell. 

.Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairnum. 


APPENDIX  H. 

SEPOBT  ON  THE  SBMINOLE  IKBLAlNS,  OKLAHOMA,  BT  WILLIAM 

H.   KETCHAM. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  28^  1918. 
Sib:  Sometime  in  October  or  September  last  there  was  held 
a  mass  meeting  of  Seminole  Indians  in  Seminole  County,  Okla. 
As  a  result  of  this  mass  meeting,  a  letter  was  addressed,  October 
4,  1917,  to  Commissioner  Moorehead,  calling  attention  to  serious 
conditions  prevailing  among  the  Seminole  people  and  asking  in- 
formation on  certain  points.    The  letter,  signed  by  John  H.  Wise, 
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chairman,  and  James  BL  Johnson,  clerk,  was  sent  from  Lima,  Okla. 
Commissioner  Moorebead  forwarded  it  to  Hon.  Malcohn  McDowell, 
secretary  of  the  board,  who,  on  December  21,  transmitted  it  to 
me  at  Oklahoma  City,  with  the  request  that  I  should  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  conditions  in  Seminole  County.  I  at  once  wrote  to 
Mr.  Johnson  that  I  would  come  to  Wewoka  on  the  20th  of  January 
and  requested  him  to  meet  me  there  with  such  members  of  the 
Seminole  Tribe  as  he  might  be  able  to  set  together,  so  that  I  might 
have  a  conference  with  them  on  the  £>Uowm^  day.  My  purpose 
was  to  spend  several  days  among  the  Seminmes  and  to  make  an 
extended  inquiry  into  their  home  surroundings  and  health  con- 
ditions. 

About  the  20th  of  January  the  weather  became  extremely  cold 
and  train  service  was  badly  disarrang^ed.  As,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  impossible  for  any  considerable  number  of  represent- 
ative Seminoles  to  meet  me  at  Wewoka,  Mr.  Johnson  wired 
that  he  and  certain  others  would  call  on  me  in  Oklahoma  Ci^. 
Accordingly,  on  January  19,  four  Seminole  Indians— John  H. 
Wise,  James  H.  Johnson,  Isaac  Jones,  and  Kaney — called  on  me. 
Mr.  Johnson  acted  as  interpreter.  The  dolee^ation  was  made  up 
of  intelligent,  fine-lookins  S^inole  Indians  who  made  a  very  good 
impression  upon  me.  Their  main  object  seemed  to  be  to  obtain 
reliable  information  concerning  certain  matters  about  which  they 
were  in  doubt.  The  following  are  some  of  the  questions  they  pro- 
pounded : 

1.  Has  the  field  clerk  the  right  to  withhold  payments  of  personal 
funds? 

2.  Is  the  land  of  a  restricted  Indian  taxable  t 

3.  Are  inherited  lands  taxable? 

4.  Is  an  inherited  homestead  taxable? 

5.  Can  children  of  full  Indian  blood  but  whose  parents  are  of 
different  tribes  be  classed  as  mixed  bloods  so  far  as  the  question  of 
restrictions  on  land  are  concerned? 

For  example:  Can  a  child  of  pure  Indian  blood  whose  father 
is  a  Seminole  and  whose  mother  is  a  Creek  be  held  unrestricted 
as  regards  his  surplus  land  in  the  same  manner  as  would  be  the 
case  of  a  child  half  white  and  half  Indian? 

6.  What  has  become  of  the  efforts  inau^rated  bv  Mr.  Gresham  for 
the  recovery  of  lands  out  of  which  Indians  of  tne  Seminole  Tribe 
have  been  swindled  ? 

7.  Can  the  natural  guardian  of  a  child  be  appointed  legal  guar- 
dian? 

The  following  complaints  were  made: 

1.  In  paying  the  Seminoles  by  checks,  sent  through  the  mails,  the 
checks  sometimes  are  sent  to  the  wrong  parties,  in  cases,  for  example, 
of  close  similarity  of  names,  and  in  some  instances  are  never  received 
by  the  parties  for  whom  they  are  intended.  The  Indians  said  that  iif 
the  roll  number  were  attached  to  the  check  mistakes  like  this  might  be 
avoided.    I  asked  for  a  specific  case  and  the  name  of  a  woman  was 

S'ven  who  had  failed  to  receive  three  checks.  Moreover,  the  name  of 
e  woman  was  given  who  had  received  the  checks  and  kept  them. 
My  informant  stated  that  the  matter  had  been  taken  up  with  the 
field  clerk  but  had  never  been  adjusted.    I  called  this  case  to  the  at- 
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tention  of  Supt.  Parker,  who  assured  me  that  he  would  make 
an  investigation  at  once.  Investigaticm  has  proved  this  com- 
plaint to  be  well  founded.  The  mistake  has  already  been  corrected. 
The  woman  who  failed  to  receive  her  payments  was  Misselda,  wife 
of  Johny  H.  Wise,  The  party  who  actually  received  the  checks  was 
a  certain  woman  by  the  name  of  Mesali.  n 

2.  The  Seminoles  are  told  there  are  no  school  funds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  and  that  the  property  of  tihe  children  is  being 
sold  so  that  the  property  of  the  children  is  being  sold  so  that  their 
education  may  be  provided  for. 

On  consulting  with  Supt.  Parker,  I  find  that  he  has  no 
knowledge  of  any  such  procedure,  neither  does  he  know  of  any  justi- 
fication lor  it. 

8.  Some  lawyers  contend  that  when  a  Seminole  dies  his  homestead 
becomes  taxable  and  the  restrictions  are  automatically  removed. 

4.  One  of  the  Indians  present  (Mr.  Kaney)  stated  that  one  day  a 
letter,  said  to  be  from  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  was  left  at  his 
house  which,  he  was  told,  removed  his  restrictions;  that  sometime 
after  a  man  came  to  him  with  an  interpreter  and  bargained  with  him 
for  leasing  a  portion  of  his  land.  He  signed  what  he  supposed  to  be 
a  lease  but  which  he  afterwards  found  out  was  a  deed.  The  Indian 
wanted  to  know  if  there  is  any  way  by  which  this  land  can  be  recov- 
ered. He  said  that  he  had  made  some  effort  in  this  direction  and  that 
in  a  short  time  he  Would  send  me  all  the  papers  he  has  in  his  pos- 
session relating  to  the  transaction.  Up  to  the  present^  time  these 
papers  have  not  arrived. 

The  Indians  stated  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  tracoma  among  the 
Seminoles  and  they  requested  that  a  physician  be  sent  to  them  to  op- 
erate upon  the  eyes  of  those  afflicted  wim  disease. 

I  requested  Mr.  Parker  to  send  them  such  d  phvsician.  He  ex- 
plained the.  difficulty  of  securing  one  at  this  time  but  said  that  he 
would  keep  the  matter  in  mind  and  have  one  sent  there  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Not  only  from  the  Indians  but  from  others  I  learned  that  probate 
matters  in  Seminole  Counfy  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  cer- 
tain attorneys  in  Oklahoma  City  informed  me  that  the  graft  per- 
petrated around  Wewoka  has  made  that  particular  section  of  the 
country  notorious  above  all  the  notorious  graft  centers  of  the  Indian 
portions  of  Oklahoma. 

Believing  that  the  Seminole  situation  is  so  bad  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  worse  and  that  immediate  and  radical  measures  must  be 
taken  at  once  if  anything  at  all  in  the  way  of  relief  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, I  told  the  Indians  that  I  would  ask  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  tiie  Interior  to  send  at  his  earliest  convenience  a  personal  repre- 
sentative to  them  to  make  full  inquiry  into  their  complaints  and  the 
injuries  they  have  sustained. 

I  suggest  that  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  the  Seminole 
conditions  present,  the  Board  of  Indian  C!ommissioners  request  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  immediate  steps  for  relief.  I 
suggest  further  that,  when  an  opportunity  offers,  one  or  two  mem- 
bers qf  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  devote  some  time  to 
inquire  into  the  health  conditions  of  the  Seminoles  and  into  their 
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home  surroundings.     The  board  can  be  of  help  to  the  Interior 

Department  in  inquiring  into  conditions  and  in  onering  suggestions. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 


Hon.  Geobge  Vaux,  Jr.,  CJutirrrum. 


William  H.  Eetchaic 


APPENDIX  I. 

BSPOBT  ON  THE  KEOWA  AOENCT,  OKLA.,  BT  WILLIAM  H. 

KETCHAM. 

Oklahoma  Cmr,  Okla., 

January  W,  1918. 

Sir:  I  spent  January  17  and  18  at  Anadarko  and  Fort  SiU,  Okla., 
inquiring  into  conditions,  particularly  health  conditions,  amons  the 
tribes  of  the  Kiowa  Superintendency.  Under  this  superintenaency 
are  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Wichitas,  Caddos,  and  more  than  200 
Apaches.  Mr.  Jules  Schevitz,  the  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  accompanied  me. 

With  Supt.  C.  V.  Stinchecum  and  Dr.  Claude  S.  Chambers,  the 
Government  physician,  we  visited  the  schools  at  Anadarko  and 
Riverside,  ana  I  addressed  a  representative  gatiiering  of  Indians  of 
several  tribes^  assembled  in  the  superintendent's  office,  on  the  subject 
of  tuberculosis. 

Supt.  Stinchecum  went  with  us  to  the  school  and  the  sanitarium 
at  Fort  Sill.     - 

The  management  of  the  three  schools  visited  is  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. The  Anadarko  School  impressed  us  by  its  cleanliness 
and  the  exceptional  good  health  of  the  pupils ;  the  Kiverside  School 
is  being  brought  up  to  the  desired  standard  by  the  present  superin- 
tendent, recently  placed  in  charge;  the  Fort  Sill  Scnool  appears  to 
be  conducted  in  an  efficient  manner.  I  heard  the  statement  made 
that  the  Fort  Sill  School  plant  is  the  best  of  the  reservation  school 
plants. 

The  Fort  Sill  Sanitarium  is  decidedly  a  success  and  the  manage- 
ment very  creditable.  The  Indians  have  learned  to  appreciate  it 
and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  overestimate  its  value  to  them. 

Among  the  tribes  of  the  Kiowa  Superintendency  there  is  much 
trachoma.  Dr.  Chambers  states  that  he  has  performed  something 
like  3,200  operations  for  trachoma  and  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
Indians  are  afflicted  with  the  disease. 

While  tuberculosis  is  not  so  prevalent  among  these  Indians  as 
among  certain  other  tribes  of  Oklahoma,  it  demands  serious  con- 
sideration. The  superintendent  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  can  be  com- 
pletely eradicated  if  the  proper  steps  are  taken  at  once.  He  plans 
to  form  a  tent  colony  for  tubercular  patients  on  the  ample  grounds 
of  the  sanitarium.  Already  a  few  tents  have  been  put  up.  The 
physician  in  charg;e  of  the  sanitarium  can  very  easily  supervise  the 
tent  colony.  It  will  not  be  an  impossible  undertaking  to  assemble 
all  tubercular  sufferers  into  this  colony,  but,  to  accomplish  it,  there 
are  two  requisites — adequate  funds  and  enforced  segregation.  It  is 
believed  that  if  segregation  be  enforced  in  one  or  two  cases  there 
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will  be  no  difficulty  in  inducing  all  who  have  tuberculosis  to  come 
into  the  colony  without  any  form  of  coercion  whatever.  Dr.  John 
W.  Duke,  health  conunissioner  for  Oklahoma,  has  promised  to  en- 
force segregation  whenever  he  is  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Indian 
Office.    As  the  local  superintendent  is  in  favor  of  enforced  segre- 

Ktion  the  matter  rests  entirely  with  the  honorable  Commissioner  of 
dian  Affairs. 

The  tribes  of  the  Kiowa  Superintendency  have  been  accustomed  to 
jGjrm  discipline  and  it  is  thought  good  policy  to  begin  with  them  in 
the  enforcing  of  segregation.  If  segregation  can  be  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully here,  the  way  will  be  paved  to  carry  it  out  in  other  portions 
of  Oklahoma  which  are  vitally  in  need  of  it. 

The  Oklahoma  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  vol- 
unteers to  aid  the  Indian  Office  by  conducting  an  active  campaign  of 
education  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Kiowa  Superintendency  and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  tribes  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

I  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Indian  Ciommissioners  urge  an 
ample  appropriation  or  at  least  an  adequate  allotment  of  funds  to 
make  the  tubercular  colony  feasible  and  that  it  suggest  to  the  honor- 
able Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  the  desirabiUty  of  sustaining 
SiiDerintendent  Stinchecum  in  an  effort  to  enforce  segregation. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

WnjiiAM  H.  Ketcham. 

Hon.  Oeorge  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


APPENDIX  J. 

SEFOBT  ON  THE  GBOW  INDIANS,  MONTANA,  BY  liCALCOLlC 

McBOWELL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  16, 1917. 

Sir  :  I  made  a  survey  of  the  conditions  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  in 
Montana,  September  23  to  October  3,  1917,  inclusive,  and  offer  the 
following  as  my  report : 

There  is  no  disputing  the  facts  that  the  Crow  Indians  have  suffered 
much  and,  for  many  years,  have  been  in  a  bad  way;  that  in  some 
cases  they  have  not  been  given  what  they  say  was  a  square  deal ;  that, 
there  has  been  much  friction  between  many  members  of  the  tribe 
and  several  superintendents;  that  influential  groups  of  white  men  in 
Billings^  Hardin,  Sheridan,  and  other  neighboring  cities  are  covet- 
ing their  choice  grazing  and  farming  lands;  that  some  of  the 
lessees  of  grazing  land  used  certain  Indians  to  foment  strife  and 
breed  disorder  to  force  certain  other  lessees  off  the  reservation ;  that 
an  important  part  of  the  white  population  of  Montana  is  in  favor 
of  homesteading  the  surplus  lands  in  the  reservation  so  as  to  increase 
the  white  population  and  quicken  the  economic  development  of  the 
State  and  that  they  are  willing  to  accomplish  their  ends  without  any 
regard  to  the  wishes  to  the  Crow  Indians. 

It  seemed  to  me  the  Crow  Indians,  as  a  whole,  are  not  so  ambitious, 
so  progressive,  as  many  other  tribes.    There  are  a  number  of  bright, 
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capable,  energetic  Indians  on  the  reservation,  but  most  of  such  are 
mixed  breeds.  But,  taking  the  tribe  as  a  whole,  the  impression  one 
gels  is  that  these  Indians  are  ultraconservative  and  are  just  be- 
ginning to  progress  toward  civilization. 

This  impression  is  deepened  when  one  views  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  fine,  irrigated  laiid  which  lie  idle.  The  Crows  seem  to  be 
more  content  with  receiving  a  small  sum  an  acre  out  of  leasing  to 
white  farmers  than  to  work  their  land  and  become  self-supporting 
people.  Every  square  foot  of  grazing  land  is  in  use  for  all  tne  land 
called  grazing  (some  of  it  might  better  be  classed  agricultural)  is 
under  lease  or  is  grazed  by  the  tribal  herd.  Some  of  the  richest 
agricultural  land  in  Montana  lies  between  the  Big  Horn  and  Little 
Big  Horn  Rivera  Thousands  of  acres  are  under  ditch;  there  is  a 
growing  market  for  all  the  hay,  alfalfa,  grain,  and  vegetables  which 
the  whole  irrigated  area  can  produce;  there  is  unlimited  water  for 
irrigating  purposes;  the  Indians  have  been  ur^ed  for  years  to  farm 
their  irrigated^  allotments  and  yet  only  287  Indi^^Ds  out  of  the  total 
population  of  1,  710,  last  year  farmed  18,775  acres  themselves  out 
of  71,640  acres  under  ditch  and  2,015  acres  out  of  7,304 
acres  of  upland.  According  to  the  records  in  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  there  are  only  18  Indians  engaged  in  the  live-stock 
industry  as  a  means  of  support  and  it  is  estimated  that  200  Indians 
own  some  stock  and  the  total  number  of  cattle  owned  by  all  Indians  is 
given  as  4,227. 

SOME  HOPEFUL  SIGNS. 

These  figures,  considering  the  number  of  years  during  which  the 
Indians  have  had  allotments  under  irrigation,  are  not  very  encourag- 
ing, and  yet  there  are  evidences  of  progress.  For  instance,  Ella  K. 
Cashen,  a  half-breed,  40  years  of  age,  cot  $3,525  from  hay  cut  on  300 
acres  last  year;  James  Carpenter,  a  fuU  blood,  36  years  old,  from  250 
acres  of  wheat,  hay,  and  oats  received  $2,035 ;  James  Blane,  a  full 
blood,  41  years  old,  from  105  acres  of  wheat,  hay,  and  oats,  got 
$1,583 ;  Frank  Shane,  a  half-breed,  46  years  old,  got  from  135  acres 
of  wheat,  hay,  and  oats,  $1,800;  and  Crooked  Arm,  a  full  blood,  67 
years  old,  got  $1,244  from  94  acres  of  the  same  crops. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  live  stock  owned  by  individual 
Indians  last  year  included  9  boars,  27  bulls,  2,800  cows  and  heifers, 
114  hogs  and  pigs,  3,302  horses,  1,781  mares,  2  mules,  62  pony  stal- 
lions, 23  large  stallions,  1,400  steers,  and  1,863  chickens,  having  a 
total  value  of  $511,000,  and  only  27  families  owned  and  used  milch 
cows. 

Last  year  the  Indians  raised  the  following  crops : 

Oats :  26,343  bushels,  value  $13,164,  on  2,969  acres ;  average  yield, 
8.87  bushels  per  acre,  or  $4.43  per  acre. 

Wheat:  31,152  bushels,  value  $43,239,  on  4,153  acres;  average  yield, 
7.50  bushels  per  acre,  or  $10.41  per  acre. 

Hay:  8,210  tons,  value  $51,513,  on  6,729  acres;  average  yield,  1.22 
tons  per  acre,  or  $7.65  per  acre. 

Miscellaneous  vegetables  and  fruits:  280  acres,  value  $5,653,  or 
$20.19  an  acre. 

•  There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  home  gardens 
cultivated  by  the  women  and  children  this  year  over  previous  years 
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and  more  acres  were  planted  to  potatoes  than  ever  before.  Much 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  inducing  the  Indians  to  save  their 
seed.  A  few  placed  seed  in  the  warehouses,  but  when  they  got  hard 
up  in  winter  tney  took  the  wheat,  com,  and  oats  out,  a  sack  at  a  time, 
and  sold  it. 

The  ^  home  canning ''  displays,  made  by  the  Crow  women  at  the 
Crow  Fair,  were  particularly  significant,  because  most  of  them  were 
labeled  "  first  attempt.''  I  talked  with  a  number  of  the  exhibitors 
and  found  them  c|uite  enthusiastic  over  canning  and  preserving 
vegetables  and  fruits.  They  told  me  they  would  "put  up"  more 
sweet  com,  tomatoes,  pickles,  dried  squash  and  pumpKins,  and  jams 
and  jellies  next  year. 

The  number  of  self-supporting  Indians,  as  given  in  the  superin- 
tendent's report,  is  400,  and  90  more  are  making  efforts  to  support 
themselves  with  varying  decrees  of  success.  Tne  total  number  of 
allotments,  2,367,  aggregate  470,636  acres,  of  which  92,206  acres  are 
used  as  home  lots,  gardens,  and  cattle-grazing  land  by  the  Indians, 
leaving  378,330  acres  unused.  From  farming  and  grazing  leases 
the  Indians  received  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917, 
$244,753. 

lAND  SHOtJIiD  BX  USED. 

It  is  believed  there  is  oil  in  some  sections  of  the  reservation  and 
the  mountains  carry  coal  and  other  minerals,  and  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  oil  may  be  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  give  the  tribe 
a  revenue.  But  the  present  and  future  industry  of  the  Crow  Indians 
is  confined  to  farming  and  stock  raising  and  the  Crows  are  not 
natural  farmers.  It  is  questionable  if  the  Crows  now  living  have 
the  capacity  to  farm  even  a  substantial  percentage  of  their  irrigable 
or  dry- farming  lands. 

This  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  history  of  the 
tribe  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  Indians  to-day  even  to  attempt  to 
cultivate  their  irrigated  lands  warrant  the  statement  that  if  the  farm- 
ing land  of  the  Crow  Reservation  is  to  be  made  useful  it  will  have 
to  DC  leased  to  white  farmers  until  such  time  as  the  Indians  can  be 
educated  up  to  the  point  where  they  will  become  self-supporting 
farmers.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  the  Indians  of 
to-day  to  cultivate  a  large  portion  of  their  land,  and  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  favor  not  only  a  liberal  leasing  policy  but  also  a  ratlier 
liberal  selling  policy  touching  surplus  lanoT 

I  believe  uiat  legislation  and  administration  can  be  combined  to 
prevent  the  farming  lands  of  the  Indians  from  passing  into  the  hands 
of  white  men.  I  believe  that  a  policy  could  be  established  which 
would  result  in  using  lessees  to  bnng  irrigated  allotments  to  a  hiffh 
state  of  cultivation,  returning  them  to  the  allottees  when  they,  the 
allottees,  have  arrived  at  the  stage  of  progress  where  they  will  want 
to  go  on  their  irrigated  allotments  and  farm  them.  The  introduc- 
tion of  white  owners  and  white  lessees  certainly  would  tend  to  im- 
prove the  roads,  scatter  day  schools  over  the  reservation,  and  improve 
the  industrial  condition  of  the  country. 

Agricultural  experts  are  of  the  opinion  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  the  gazing  land  is  first-class  dry-farming  land,  and  there  is 
much  sense  m  the  view  that  such  Indian  lands  should  not  be  per- 
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mitted  to  lie  idle  and  unfenced  simply  to  give  an  Indian  10  to  20 
cents  an  acre,  which  does  not  provide  enough  money  to  support  him 
but  which  does  give  him  enough  money  to  breed  idleness. 

The  last  census  gives  856  males  and  854  females  in  the  tribe, 
grouped  in  466  families.  Last  year  there  were  but  58  births  re- 
ported on  the  reservation  and  55  deaths.  Of  the  1,060  Indians  ex- 
amined by  the  agency  physician  135  had  tuberculosis  and  130  had 
trachoma.  With  one  exception,  all  families  live  in  permanent  homes, 
and  the  one  exception  is  a  patent-in- fee  Indian,  who  lives  in  a  tepee 
the  year  round.  There  are  1,246  full  bloods  and  259  of  half  or  more 
Indian  blood,  and  only  200  who  are  less  than  half  Indian  blood.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  Crows  are  not  a  prolific 
race  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  tribe  is  full  blood  or  nearly  so.  I  had 
little  difficulty  in  making  myself  understood  with  most  of  the  Indians 
to  whom  I  talked,  and  I  find  from  the  figures  that  875  of  the  1,710 
Indians  speak  English  and  700  read  and  write  English.  All  but 
about  700  of  the  Crows  wear  the  white  man's  clothing,  and  the 
physician  classed  as  mentally  and  physically  sound  1,513  members 
of  the  tribe. 

It  is  well  to  keep  these  statistics  in  mind  when  considering  the 
question,  which  is  now  up  in  Congress,  of  opening  the  reservation 
bj  offering  the  surplus  lands  to  homesteaders.  The  Crow  Reserva- 
tion is  divided  roughly  into  three  parts  by  the  Big  Horn  River  and 
the  Little  Big  Horn  River,  both  or  which  come  into  the  reservation 
from  the  south  and  join  at  the  northern  boundary.  The  triangular 
tract  of  land  between  the  rivers,  which  contains  about  750,000  acres, 
is  rich  farming  land.  Much  of  it  is  under  ditch  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  north  end,  is  well  watered.  The  range  for  the  tribal 
herd  is  in  this  triangle,  and  a  large  part  of  the  area  of  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  triangle  is  mountainous  and  unsurveyed.  The  country 
east  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  and  west  of  the  Big  Horn  River  and 
the  three  tiers  of  townships  in  the  southern  part  of  the  triangle  are 
leased  for  grazing.  With  the  exception  of  the  north  side  of  the  west 
side  and  the  north  end  of  the  tribal  herd  range  the  reservation  is 
well  watered.  In  the  west  is  Pryor  Creek  and  its  tributaries  running 
through  a  narrow  but  fertile  valley,  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Big 
Horn  and  Little  Big  Horn  and  the  creeks  and  streams  that  flow  out 
of,  the  eastern  part  of  the  reservation  into  the  adjoining  Tongue 
River  Reservation,  together  with  numerous  spring  in  the  mountains 
and  hilly  part  of  the  reservation,  give  the  reservation  the  water  which 
makes  for  good  grazing  and  irrigation. 

LAND  AND  CATTUB. 

The  Indian  allotments  are  along  the  rivers  and  streams.  Some- 
thing over  48,000  acres  have  been  allotted  to  2,452  Indians,  and  there 
are  1,832,269  acres  unallotted,  most  of  which  is  grazing  land.  The 
areas  susceptible  of  irrigation  aggregate  153,750  acres,  all  of  which 
is  allotted.  The  area  now  under  projects  amounts  to  74,020  acres. 
The  several  irrigation  systems  that  are  on  the  reservation- have  cost 
over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to  date.  ^ 

The  reservation  is  divided  into  five  districts  for  grazing  leases. 
District  No.  1  includes  two-thirds  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  reserva- 
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tion  and  contains  402,632  acres ;  district  No.  2  occupies  242,218  acres 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  reservation;  district  No.  3  takes  in 
856,262  acres  jnst  west  of  the  Big  Horn  River  and  is  leased  for 
sheep  grazing;  district  No.  4,  also  used  for  sheep,  lies  west  of  dis- 
trict No.  8  and  extends  to  the  west  line  of  the  reservation,  having 
483,928  acres;  and  district  No.  6,  which  occupies  the  south  end  of 
the  biff  triangular  tract  between  the  Biff  Horn  and  the  Little  Biff 
Horn  Kivers,  contains  480,661  acres.  The  tribal  herd  uses  the  land 
between  the  two  rivers  north  of  district  No.  5.  Districts  No.  1  and 
No.  2  are  leased  in  one  tract  for  an  annual  rental  of  $62,700,  district 
No.  3  for  $71,100,  district  No.  4  for  $79,000,  and  district  No.  5  for 
$31,950.  This  revenue,  aggregating  $244,750,  goes  into  the  tribal 
funds  and  is  distributed  pro  rata,  and  Indians  who  have  allotments 
within  leased  gazing  areas  are  paid  from  10  to  20  cents  an  acre  for 
the  use  of  their  lands.  The  superintendent  reported  48,200  cattle 
and  118,500  sheep  as  the  number  on  leased  unallotted  land  June  30, 
1917. 

The  tribal  herd  is  valued  at  $837,300  and  consists  of  291  bulls, 
10,314  cows  and  heifers,  and  6,782  steersj  a  total  of  16,387  cattle. 
This  herd  was  in  good  condition;  the  animals  were  fat  and  to  all 
appearances  are  well  cared  for. 

So  far  as  the  tribal  herd  is  concerned,  the  Indians  seem  to  have  only 
an  impersonal  interest  in  it  I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  individually  owned  cattle  run  with  the  tribal  herd,  the  owners 
apparently  taking  small  interest  in  their  stock,  leaving  its  care  to  the 
emplovees  of  the  agency.  I  asked  a  number  of  full-blood  Indians 
why  they  did  not  raise  cattle  and  almost  invariably  they  said  they 
would  when  the  tribal  herd  was  distributed  among  the  members  of 
the  tribe.  Some  of  the  mixed  breeds  have  shown  considerable  enter- 
prise in  raising  cattle,  and  the  highest  price, secured  for  a  steer  in  that 
part  of  Montana  was  for  an  animal  raised  by  Robert  Yellowtail,  one 
of  the  educated  Crows.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  full-blood  Crows  are 
not  agriculturists  and  probably  never  will  be.  They  are  at  home  in 
the  saddle ;  they  are  bom  horsemen,  but  as  long  as  the  cattle  range  on 
the  reservation  is  leased  to  white  men  the  only  chance  I  can  see  for 
the  Crow  Indians  to  become  cattle  raisers  will  come  from  their  work- 
ing for  the  white  lessees  and  thus  not  only  learn  how  to  manage  a 
live-stock  business  but  realize  its  money-making  capabilities. 

WHITES  MAT  GET  LAND. 

The  general  feeling  in  southern  Montana  is  that  in  one  way  or 
another  the  great  grazing,  unallotted  lands  of  the  Indians  east  of  the 
Little  Big  Horn  and  west  of  the  Big  Horn  Rivers  ultimately  will  be 
owned  by  white  men.  Every  foot  of  it  is  now  in  use,  because  it  is  all 
leased  to  cattle  and  sheep  men  and  is  carrying  all  that  the  grass  will 
permit.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  remote  from 
water,  too  high  for  irrigation,  and  valuable  only  for  grazing.  The 
opinion  of  men,  interested  and  disinterested,  who  have  knowledge  of 
the  soil  and  climate  conditions  is  that  this  land  will  have  to  be  used 
in  large  units.  I  have  referred  to  the  opinions  of  skilled  agricul- 
turists that  the  upland  near  rivers  is  good  dry-farm  land,  although  it 
is  now  classed  as  ^^  grazing  land.'' 
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The  income  from  grazing  lands  does  not  give  the  individual  Indian 
sufficient  to  support  him.  It  would  require  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  to  carry  out  the  proposed  plan,  which  contemplates  the  dis- 
continuance of  leasing  to  white  men  and  stocking  the  ranges  for  In- 
dians, with  the  idea  &at  they  will  become  cattle  raisers  on  their  own 
lands.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  the  only  hope  I  can  see  for  tJie  Crow  In- 
dians is  to  induce  or  educate  them  to  go  upon  their  irrigated  allot- 
ments and  become  farmers,  selling  the  surplus  unallotted  lands  to  pro- 
vide money  to  properly  equip  them  with  homes  and  implements. 

There  is  a  bill  pending  in  Congress  which  provides  that  the  un- 
allotted children  snail  be  allotted;  that  all  the  remaining  unallotted 
lands  shall  be  divided  pro  rata,  and  that  the  Indians,  under  suitable 
regulations,  shall  be  permitted  to  sell  their  surplus  lands,  their  home- 
steads and  irrigated  lands  to  be  held  under  restrictions. 

I  found  that  this  measure  was  approved  by  the  Crow  Indians 
with  .whom  I  talked.  As  it  would  give  the  Indians  the  choice  of 
selling  their  surplus  lands  or  holding  them  as  they  saw  fit^  this 
would  overcome  the  objection  to  a  former  bill  which  was  designed 
to  open  the  surplus  lands  to  settlement  without  giving  the  Indisais 
any  voice  in  the  matter. 

SCHOOLS    ON    THE   RESERVE. 

There  seem  to  be  school  facilities  for  all  Indian  children  on  the 
reservation,  for  there  are  three  boarding  schools — ^two  Government 
and  one  Catholic — several  public  day  schools  which  Indian  children 
attend,  and  there  were  five  day  schools,  conducted  by  Baptist  and 
Con^egationalist  missionaries,  but  the  Congregational  school  at 
Crow  Agency  was  closed  because  of  the  death  of  the  missionary  in 
charge.  The  last  school  census  shows  243  boys  and  223  girls,  a  total 
of  466,  on  the  reservation.  Of  this  number  50,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  were  ineligible,  leaving  416  eli^ble  children  of  school  age. 

On  almost  every  reservation  I  have  visited  I  noticed  more  or  less 
truancy.  As  it  is  well  known,  Indian  parents  do  not  like  to  discipline 
their  children,  and  if  the  child  does  not  want  to  go  to  school  the 
parents  generally  find  some  means  to  help  him  evade  his  school 
duties.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  offer  this  suggestion:  If  parents 
of  whitejchildren  are  compelled  under  compulsory  school  laws  to 
send  their  children  to  school  a^  certain  number  of  days  a  year,  why 
should  not  the  parents  of  Indian  children  likewise  he  compelled  to 
do  so.  I  further  suggest  that  Congress  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
pass  a  compulsory  school  law,  to  be  effective  on  Indian  reservations. 

In  studying  the  records  of  arrests  on  the  Crow  Reservation  I 
was  much  pleased  to  note  that  of  the  15  arrests  for  drunkenness  dur- 
ing 1916  and  1917  only  6  could  be  charged  to  the  Crow  Indians,  and 
that  of  the  59  men  arrested  charged  with  misdemeanors  only  15 
were  Crows. 

HEAI/TH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE. 

The  health  conditions  on  the  reservation  were  not  so  bad  as  had 
been  reported  to  me,  although  over  8  per  cent  of  the  Indians  have 
tuberculosis  and  about  the  same  per  cent  are  afflicted  with  trachoma. 
The  frame  hospital  at  Crow  Agency  has  a  normal  capacity  of  16, 
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but  caD  be  crowded  to  care  for  24  patients.  This  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Townsend,  the  agency  physician,  who  struck  me  as 
being  a  very  energetic  and  capable  man,  much  interested  in  the  In- 
dians and  popular  widi  them.  The  health  of  the  Pryor  Creek  Crows  ^ 
is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Oberlander,  who  is  subagent  and 
physician.  He  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  men  I  have  met  in  the 
Indian  Service,  for  in  addition  to  his  manifold  duties  as  subagent, 
physician^  fanner,  and  general  factotum,  he  is  a  power  for  good 
along  social-service  lines.  Pryor  Creek  Indians,  almost  all  of  tnem 
full  bloods,  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  progressive  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  this  is  largely  due,  I  am  sure,  to  me  indefatigable  labors 
and  kindly  tact  of  Dr.  OberlandeA 

As  on  all  other  reservations,  the  three  field  matrons  are  seriously 
handicapped  in  their  work  because  they  are  not  properly  equipped  to 
do  it.  Ine  Crows  live  along  the  creeks  and  nvers,  many  of  them 
remote  from  the  community  centers  where  the  field  matrons  have 
their  headquarters.  It  is  simply  a  physical  impossibility  to  reach 
even  a  small  portion  of  the  families  without  an  automobile.  Crow 
women  need  help  from  the  field  matrons,  and,  what  i^  more  to  the 
point,  the^  want  and  ask  for  it.  Field  matrons  without  adequate 
facilities  m  the  way  of  transportation  can  not  carry  out  social- 
service  activities  effectively. 

The  Crow  women  are  in  a  receptive  mood  now.  and  the  time  is 
ripe  for  field-matron  service  on  that  reservation.  During  the  annual 
Crow  Fair  at  Crow  Agencv  I  talked  with  a  number  of  women,  and 
from  what  I  learned  1  feel  certain  that  if  the  field  matrons  receive 
official  encouragement  in  a  practical  form  they  will  accomplish  much 
good  with  almost  immediate  results. 

Better  roads  are  a  prime  necessitv  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  This 
is  apparent*  to  anyone  who  travels  through  that  wide  expanse  of 
territoiy  in  an  automobile  or  wagon.  The  abandoned  right  of  way 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  ^Railroad,  which  closely  par- 
allels Pryor  Creek  and  goes  through  Pryor  Gap  between  the  Pryor 
Mountains,  offers  unique  opportunity  to  secure  a  good  level  road 
with  bridges,  trestle,  and  culverts  all  in  from  Pryor  to  the  north- 
western section  of  the  reservation,  where  it  would  join  the  road  from 
Hardin  and  Billings. 

The  county  in  which  the  Crow  Reservation  is  located  owns  a  heavy 
road  grader,  and  there  is  a  large  steam  tractor  on  the  reservation. 
With  these  two  machines  and  some  Indian  labor  a  fine  road  could  be 
made  at  a  comparatively  small  expense.  I  was  told  that  the  county 
officials  would  heartily  cooperate  with  the  Indian  Service  in  trans- 
forming this  abandoned  right  of  way  into  a  first-class  road.  Not 
only  would  such  a  highway  be  of  almost  inestimable  value  to  the 
Indians  but  it  would  serve  as  a  short  cut  for  automobile  travel  to  the 
Yellowstone  Park  from  points  north  and  east  of  the  reservation. 

With  Supt.  Calvin  H.  Asbury  I  went  to  several  parts  of  the  reser- 
vation and  was  much  pleased  with  the  way  he  took  hold  of  matters 
in  his  new  field  of  operation  and  with  the  tact  and  good  judgment 
he  displayed.  He  outlined  his  plans  to  me,  and  most  of  them  are 
in  line  with  recommendations  I  would  make  had  he  not  just  taken 
hold  of  the  management  of  affairs.  He  is  much  interested,  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  in  those  social-service  activities  which  the  board 
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long  has  regarded  as  of  prime  importance,  and  the  hmnan  equation 

looms  large  in  the  Crow  problem. 

More  than  all  else  the  full-blood  Crow  Indians  need  education  and 

*  encouragement — the  kind  of  education  and  encouragement  which  will 

arouse  ambition,  breed  initiative,  and  create  the  desire  to  perform 

gainful  work.  Even  granting  that  they  have  little  of  what  might 
e  called  the  agricultural  instinct,  I  can  find  no  sound  reason  why 
they  might  not  be  led  to  farm  their  agricpltural  allotments.  Once 
they  realize  the  satisfaction  which  goes  with  a  steady  income  from 
their  irrigated  lands,  which  they  could  use  as  they  desire  without 
governmental  supervision,  I  believe  they  will  advance  rapidly  on  the 
road  to  progress. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

MALCOIiM   MODOWELU 

Hon,  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


APPENDIX  K. 

BEPOBT  ON  THE  PAPAGOES,  ABIZONA,  BY  EBWABD  E.  AYEB. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  March  12^  1918. 

Sir  :  I  visited  the  present  headquarters  of  the  Papago  Reservation 
at  San  Xavier  yesterday.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  Commissioner 
Sells  is  making  arransements  to  change  the  headquarters  to  Oasis, 
about  70  miles  west  of  the  present  location.  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  splendid  arrangement  made 
by  the  commissioner  in  having  increased  the  Papaso  Reservation, 
and  the  agent  should  certainly  be  as  near  the  center  of  it  us  practical. 

It  was  reported  to  me  that  wells  already  located  at  the  two  or  three 
points  on  the  reservation  have  given  very  fine  results  in  furnishing 
water  for  the  Indians'  stock;  consequently  the  Indians'  cattle  are 
even  for  this  tremendously  dry  time  in  Arizona  in  much  better  con- 
dition than  cattle  owned  by  the  white  people;  in  fact,  are  in  good  con- 
dition. This  result  bein^  gained  so  soon  shows  that  the  department 
is  on  the  right  track,  and  is  certainly  very  gratifying.  Having  medical 
attendants  at  the  agency  will,  of  course,  be  a  great  help  and  is  cer- 
tainly as  it  should  be. 

I  want  to  especially  call  attention  to  the  very  bad  condition  of  the 
agent's  house  at  San  Xavier.  Of  course.  Agent  McCormick  and  his 
family  will  soon  be  away  from  there,  but  some  one  will  have  to  take 
his  place,  and  it  is  ridiculous  that  intelligent  white  people  should 
be  housed  in  such  a  manner  as  they  are  at  San  Xavier.  The  com- 
missioner thoroughly  recognized  this  condition  when  he  was  there 
and  was  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  making  reasonable  improvements 
and  repairs  that  would  be  satisfactory  and  that  would  be  proper  and 
which  only  amounts  to  a  few  hundred  dollars,  say  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred. The  requisition  for  these  improvements  was  sent  in  by  the 
agent  and  turned  down.  I  am  almost  sure  that  the  commissioner 
never  saw  this  letter  from  the  agent  requesting  these  improvements 
and  I  can  not  help  but  urgently  suggest  that  requests  for  all  such 
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things  as  this,  where  the  health  and  reasonable  comfort  of  the  agpnt 
is  at  stake,  should  always  be  laid  on  the  commissioner's  desk  before 
being  turned  down  by  anybody.  As  it  exists  there  to-day,  in  this  hot 
climate,  the  agent  and  his  wife  and  two  children  occupy  one  medium 
large-sized  room  with  no  chance  for  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  it  could  all  be  arranged  with  a  small  amount 
of  money. 

It  seems  a  cog  has  slipped  somewhere,  as  the  hospital  which  was 
ordered  at  the  new  headquarters  at  Oasis  has  not  yet  been  started.  I 
certainly  hope  it  will  be  ready  by  the  time  the  agency  is  moved.  It 
may  be  necessary  at  any  moment,  and  I  think  without  question  there 
should  be  two  or  three  more  wells.  These  wells  should  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tapowa  and  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Piscinamo, 
thereby  ffreatly  increasing  the  water  supply  for  both  the  cattle  and 
the  people  on  the  reservation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  £.  Ater. 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman, 


APPENDIX  L. 
REPORT  OK  THE  PIMA  INDIANS,  ABIZONA,  BT  EDWABD  E.  AYEE. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  March  i8, 1918, 
Sir  :  I  went  from  Phoenix  to  Sacaton  to  look  matters  over  among 
the  Pima  Indians.  The  most  important  thin^  to  do  on  this  reserva- 
tion, to  my  mind,  is  to  put  in  a  lower  diversion  dam  just  above  the 
reservation  to  supply  water  to  the  ditch  already  dug  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  eight  years  ago,  and  furnish  much  water  for  the  entire 
reservation.  There  seems  to  have  been  two  appropriations  already 
made  for  this  dam — one  of  $125,000  and  one  oi  $75,000,  the  money 
being  in  the  Treasury.  The  report  is  that  it  is  held  up  on  account  of 
the  upper  dam  above  Florence  not  being  settled  upon,  or  rather  the 
division  of  the  water,  and  both  are  being  delayed.  The  upper  one 
has  no  influence  on  tne  lower  one  at  all.  All  of  the  water  for  the 
lower  one  is  for  the  Indians.  On  account  of  the  river  channel  widen- 
ing since  this  project  was  started,  there  is  a  request  for  $75,000  more, 
which  is  in  a  bill  for  this  year.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  this  dam 
has  not  been  put  in  before,  as  the  Indians  will  suffer  very  materially 
this  year  for  sufficient  water  and  it  is  questionable  whether  they  will 
be  able  to  raise  products  enough  to  cover  their  needs. 

I  would  also  urge  starting  the  bridge  across  the  Gila  River  con- 
necting this  reservation  at  the  first  possible  moment.  At  the  least 
semblance  of  high  water  the  two  parts  of  the  reservation  are  divided. 
I  think  I  shall  have  a  close  ally  on  this  subject  in  Commissioner 
Sells,  as  he  is  well  acquainted  with  this  river,  and  on  this  trip  to 
Sacaton  my  car  stalled  near  the  south  side  of  the  river  and  before 
we  could  get  it  out  the  water  was  within  6  inches  of  the  top  of 
the  box. 
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I  found  the  reservation,  as  far  as  the  agricultural  part  was  con- 
cerned, in  fine  shape.  The  only  change  I  would  make  m  this  part  of 
the  reservation  would  be  that  I  would  not  allow  the  Government  to 
put  any  portion  of  it  in  cotton.  There  are  some  24  acres  in  cotton 
this  year  and  in  my  judgment  it  had  better  have  been  wheat. 

I  found  the  dormitories  of  the  school  about  as  bad  as  possible. 
There  is  an  entire  absence  of  everything  outside  of  the  school  to  en- 
tertain the  children.  The  school  has  no  playground  that  could  be 
called  such,  no  swing  or  other  appliances  that  are  now  found  in  most 
all  well-regulated  schools.  There  are  no  rest  rooms  for  the  girls;  the 
only  places  they  have  outside  of  the  sleeping  rooms  are  the  grass 

Elots  of  the  school  yard.  In  my  judgment,  one  of  two  things  should 
e  done — either  provide  new  suitable  dormitories  with  up-to-date 
appliances  for  recreation  for  the  children  outside  of  school  hours, 
or  abandon  the  school  entirely  as  now  constituted  and  simply  have  a 
school  there  for  people  immediately  around  the  reservation,  and 
transfer  the  most  advanced  scholars  to  Phoenix. 

There  is  now  only  one  field  matron  for  the  4,500  Pima  Indians, 
who  live  in  an  area  extending  some  40  miles  along  the  Gila  River. 
I  understand  there  are  two  more  matrons  to  be  appointed  in  the  near 
future,  and  it  is  certainly  very  necessary. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  at  this  reservation,  and  at  all  the  others, 
the  employees  have  small  plats  of  ground  allotted  to  them — about 
one-auarter  or  one-half  acre,  each  with  free  water,  etc.  All  of  the 
people  connected  with  these  reservations  are  usually,  or  almost 
always,  earnest,  self-denying  workers  on  very  small  salaries,  and  if 
each  oi  the  families  could  have  a  small  plat  of  ground  on  which  to 
raise  vegetables,  etc.,  it  would  certainly  help  them  out  materially. 

There  is  a  large  absence  here  of  facilities  for  teaching  the  elder 
boys  in  woodworking,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  Not  only  this  reser- 
vation but  others  should  be  supplied  with  such  appliances,  in  my 
judgment. 

I  was  at  this  reservation  as  a  soldier  in  1862.  The  Pima  Indians 
were  at  that  time,  and  always  have  been,  a  charming  people.  Their 
assistance  to  our  Army  in  coming  in  was  very  great  and  freely  given. 
Since  that  time  in  the  numerous  wars  with  the  Apaches  they  have 
always  been  the  white  man's  friend;  and,  in  fact,  they  furnished 
scouts  and  soldiers  to  help  their  Government.  I  think  they  have 
never  been  accused  of  killing  a  white  person  during  their  connection 
with  us. 

You  can  imagine  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  see  the  interest  that 
Commissioner  Sells  has  taken  in  these  people  and  their  kindred,  the 
Papagoes,  who  also  have  always  been  friendly,  or  practically  so. 

Before  the  settlement  of  Salt  River  these  Indians  had  all  the 
water  and  were  a  prosperous  people.  The  wells  have  been  practically 
developed  and  the  water  reserved  to  them  by  the  action  of  the  Grov- 
emment  and  the  assignment  of  additional  land  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  under  the  administration  of  Commissioner  Sells,  has  been 
excellent,  and  I  feel  that  these  splendid  people — ^the  Pimas,  Mari- 
copas,  and  Papagoes — are  coming  to  their  own. 

1  am  very  sorry  to  report  in  regard  to  the  number  of  Pima  Indians 
that  are  in  the  Army.    There  are  about  4,500  people  in  this  tribe. 
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They  have  been  fighting  Apaches  during  recent  times,  more  or  less, 
ever  since  they  were  a  tribe.  In  all  the  Apache  wars  in  the  last  50 
years,  they  have  been  the  best  soldiers  and  guides  that  the  United 
States  has  had.  When  this  war  broke  out  there  was  a  militia  in 
which  several  of  the  Ijidians  were  members.  I  am  told  that  when  the 
companies  were  taken  into  the  national  service  about  20  to  25  Indians 
were  sworn  in  with  the  others.  Of  course,  they  are  not  citizens,  and 
it  seems  they  can  not  be  drafted,  being  under  tribal  relations.  I  tried 
to  find  out  how  many  volunteered,  and  was  told  of  only  one  in  the 
whole  tribe.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  some  influence  at 
work  among  these  Indians  that  is  preventing  their  enlistment.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  department  investigate  this  matter,  and  find 
out  if  there  is  any  religious  influence  at  work  or  any  other  cause. 
Respectfully  submitted. 


Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairofoan. 


Edward  E.  Atsb. 


APPENDIX  M. 

BEPOBT  ON  THE  MESGAI^EBO  BESEBVATION,  N.  MEZ.,  BT 

MAxcoLM  Mcdowell. 

I 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  i,  1918. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  request  and  authorization,  I  made  a  survey  of 
the  conditions  of  the  Apache  Indians  on  the  Mescalero  Reservation, 
N.  Mex.,  and  submit  the  following  as  my  report : 

I  was  on  the  reservation  seven  days,  March  18  to  March  24,  1918, 
inclusive,  and  made  several  trips  over  the  jurisdiction,  held  two 
meetings  with  the  Indians  and  inquired  closely  into  their  affairs 
and  living  conditions.  Supt.  William  A.  Light  furnished  me 
with  every  facility  at  his  disposal  for  securing  information  and 
in  every  way  gave  me  his  earnest  cooj)eration.  I  found  he  was  fully 
alive  to  all  matters  affecting  the  Indians  under  his  charge  and  was 
much  impressed  by  his  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  Apaches. 

In  January,  1914,  Commissioner  Ketcham  visited  this  reservation 
and  made  a  report  with  recommendations,  the  most  important  of 
which  have  been  carried  out,  particularly  those  for  the  purchase  of 
cattle  and  for  a  hospital.  In  this  report  he  placed  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  necessity  of  strenuously  opposing  the  movement  then 
on  foot  to  convert  the  reservation  into  a  national  park.  The  Senate 
bill  designed  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  reservation  into  a  park 
never  was  reported  out  of  the  committee  and  there  is  an  impression 
that  the  efforts  to  "  open  "  the  reservation  have  ceased.  But  I  was 
informed  at  El  Paso,  after  my  visit  to  Mescalero,  that  the  business 
men  of  that  city  have  simply  postponed  the  matter  and  that  it  is 
their  intention  to  reintroduce  the  bill  and  make  an  earnest  attempt 
to  have  it  passed.  I  am  referring  to  this  situation  only  because  it 
is  a  situation  which,  after  the  war  probably,  may  become  serious 
and  not  because  of  any  need  of  immediate  attention  or  consideration. 

There  are  two  groups  or  bands  of  Apaches  on  this  reservation— 
the  Mescalero,  for  whose  use  the  original  area  was  set  apart  by  an 
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Executive  order  dated  May  29, 1878,  and  a  number  of  Apaches  known 
as  "Geronimo's  Band,"  who  were  removed  from  Fort  Sill,  Okla., 
in  1913,  where  they  had  been  held  as  prisoners  of  war  for  many 
years.  The  latter  are  called  "  Fort  Sill  '^Apaches  on  the  reservation 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Mescaleros. 

Soon  after  arriving  at  Mescalero  I  was  told  by  some  Indians  that 
a  number  of  the  Mescaleros  were  almost  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
My  investigations  satisfied  me  there  was  some  basis  for  this  report, 
but  on  calling  Supt.  Light's  attention  to  it  I  found  he  had  made 
preparations  to  care  for  all  Indians  who  really  needed  rations. 
The  Mescaleros  in  the  Elk  River  Canvon  had  a  crop  failure  last 
year  caused  by  excessive  drought,  while  the  Fort  Sill  Apaches  in 
the  White  Tail  Valley  had  pfenty  of  rain  and  made  good  crops. 
The  complaints  of  poverty  and  food  shortage. were  confined  to  the 
Mescaleros.  I  found  that  some  of  them  were  without  cash  and 
credit.  They  could  not  understand  why  their  "  ^ass  money,"  which 
is  the  money  received  from  cattle  grazing  permits,  no  longer  is  dis- 
tributed to  them,  but  instead  is  used  for  tne  tribal  herd. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  considerable  force  in  their  contention  that  a 

Eart  of  this  grass  money  should  be  held  to  meet  condition  imposed 
y  crop  failures  or  other  causes,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  take  away 
from  tnem  sorely  needed  money.  Of  course,  in  the  long  run,  they 
will  be  the  gainers  if  the  tribal  herd  increases,  but  if  me  Indians 
need  cash  to  buy  food  for  immediate  needs  and  to  properly  equip 
them  for  farming  and  the  money  is  at  hand  and  can  be  made  avail- 
able, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  ^ass  money  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  those  who  actually  need  it  even  though  some  pur- 
chases for  the  tribal  herd  would  have  to  be  postponed. 

LAND  AND  WATER  GONDITIONS. 

The  Mescalero  Indian  Reservation  contains  474,240  acres  of  land 
in  southern  New  Mexico.  Its  greatest  length,  east  and  west,  is  86 
miles,  and  it  is  27  miles  north  and  south.  The  Sierra  Blanca,  or 
White  Mountains,  extend  across  the  northern  end  and  the  Sacra- 
mento Mountains  lie  in  the  south.  The  agency  headauarters  at 
Mescalero  are  18  miles  northeast  of  Tularosa,  a  town  on  tne  El  Paso 
&  Southwestern  Eailroad,  just  100  miles  north  of  El  Paso,  Tex.  The 
entire  reservation  ranges  in  altitude  from  7,000  to  9,000  feet  (ex- 
cluding the  mountain  peaks).  About  850,000  acres  are  covered  with 
a  fine  growth  of  timber,  which  is  valued  at  $3,500,000  (one  and  a 
half  bfllion  feet).  Three  hundred  and  ninety^  thousand  acres  are 
grazing  lands,  about  9,000  acres  are  good  to  fair  dry-farming  land, 
and  4(X)  acres  are  under  ditch. 

What  there  is  of  agricultural  land  (both  dry  and  irrigable)  is  of 
good  quality,  but  it  lies  in  small  patches.  The  growing  season  is 
short,  for  the  altitude  is  high;  but  the  Indians  raise  wheat,  oats, 
beans,  and  potatoes  as  the  principal  crops.  Cabbages  and  other 
garden  truck  are  grown  and  some  alfalfa.  An  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
grow  barley.  But  the  big,  the  principal,  industry  on  this  reserva- 
tion is  stock  raising — cattle,  sheep,  and  Angora  goats.  It  is  held  that 
the  cattle-grazing  lands  can  not  be  surpassed  in  New  Mexico.    There 
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is  lack  of  water,  but  wells  can  reach  water  at  depths  of  from  250  to 
450  feet,  and  the  water  from  them  is  good — ^not  alkali.  The  prin- 
cipal stream  is  the  Rio  Tularosa,  which  flows  through  the  agencj 
grounds  down  the  valley  to  Tularosa,  where,  I  was  told,  is  an  irri- 
gation district  divided  among  150  users  who  bought  rights  for  $1,000 
each. 

Of  the  400  acres  of  irrigated  land  on  the  reservation  800  are  in 
Tularosa  Canyon  and  100  at  Three  Rivers.  A  title  to  the  water 
of  the  Rio  Tularosa  was  fixed  in  1908  by  a  decree  of  the  court,  which 

fives  the  entire  flow  to  the  Indians  from  8  a.  m.  Monday  to  5  p.  m. 
aturday  of  each  alternate  week. during  the  irrigation  season.  The 
week  during  which  the  Indians  can  not  use  water  is  given  to  the 
irrigation  district  of  the  city  of  Tularosa. 

Three  Rivers  Creek  flows  across  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of 
the  reservation,  but  its  value  to  the  Indians  for  irrigation  is  prac- 
tically worthless,  for,  by  an  agreement  made  some  years  ago  with  the 
Indian  oflBce,  the  owners  of  land  adjacent  to  the  reservation  where 
the  creek  leaves  the  Indian  country  have  the  use  of  the  water  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  water  is  used  by  the  El 
f  aso  &  Southwestern  Railroad.  The  Rio  Ruidoso  flows  east  out  of 
th^  White  Mountains  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  reservation,  and 
recently  a  pipe  line  was  laid  from  Carrizozo  to  catch  this  water  for 
the  use  of  tne  railroad.  Elk  Creek  is  a  Sacramento  Mountain  stream, 
flowing  through  Elk  Creek  Canyon,  in  the  southern  part.  Here  the 
land  lies  too  high  for  irrigation.  There  are  numerous  springs  in  the 
mountains  but  too  remote  for  cattle  use.  The  solution  of  the  water 
problem  on  the  cattle  range  is  wells. 

THE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY. 

The  cattle  leases  were  about  to  expire  when  I  was  at  Mescalero  and 
new  leases  were  being  arranged.  Tne  leases  have  been  running  from 
year  to  year.  The  permittees  sav  if  they  are  given  two  or  three  year 
leases  they  can  afford  to  sink  wells  and  will  do  so.  It  strikes  me  this 
should  be  done.  The  tribal  herd  will  not  reauire  much  more  land 
for  three  or  four  years  and  this  can  be  provided  for  by  not  leasing 
the  pasture  adjacent  to  the  one  used  by  the  herd.  At  the  expiration 
of  a  lease  all  miprovements  made  thereon  revert  to  the  reservation. 
If  the  leases  are  made  for  longer  periods  and  the  lessees  drive  wells, 
the  reservation  would  get  the  wells  at  the  termination  of  the  lease. 
A  well  costs  from  ^,000  to  $3,000.  Supt.  Light  has  recommended 
longer  leases. 

It  is  estimated  that  with  enough  wells  this  reservation  can  graze 
20,000  cattle.  At  present  there  are  about  12,000  cattle  belonging  to 
lessees,  and  as  the  tribal  herd  increases  the  number  of  lessees'  cattle 
will  decrease,  for  the  tribal  herd  will  require  the  pastures.  A  charge 
of  $3  a  head  for  beef  animals  and  60  cents  for  sheep  and  goats  is 
made  for  permits.  This  is  about  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  an  acre.  The 
tribal  herd  was  started  in  June,  1914;  the  original  investment  was 
around  $65,000.  The  total  investment  to  December  31,  1917, 
amounted  to  $85,758.16,  of  which  $69,838.60  is  reimbursable,  riie 
Indians  paid  for  the  difference,  so  that  the  Government's  claim 
against  the  tribe  is  not  quite  $70,000. 
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The  last  inventory  of  the  herd,  December  31,  1917,  gave  a  total 
valuation  of  tribal  herd  property  of  $143,688,  showint»  profit  over 
total  investment  of  $57,929.94.     The  inventory  follows: 

1,188  cows,  4  years  old,  at  $60 $71, 280. 00 

65  buHs,  4  years  old.  at  $125 — 8, 125. 00 

30  steers,  2  years  old,  at  $50 1, 500. 00 

25  heifers,  2  years  old,  at  $50 — 1, 250. 00 

885  yearlings,  at  $40 35,400.00 

1,025  calves,  at  $20 20, 500. 00 

40  horses,  at  $50 2.000.00 

1  horse,  at  $100 100.00 

2  mules,  at  $200 400.00 

1  well,  all  equipped 2,500.00 

1  bug^y —  108. 00 

1  wagon 25. 00 

Water,  implements,  corrals,  tools,  etc 500. 00 

Total 143, 688. 00 

Cost 85,  758. 16 

Profit 57, 929. 84 

I  found  these  Indians  takin^s^  more  personal  interest  in  the  tribal 
herd  than  the  Blackfeet  and  Crows  do  in  theirs.  Thev  really  seem 
to  understand  that  the  cattle  branded  with  "  U.  S."  and  the  bow  and 
arrow  is  their  cattle,  although  there  are  some  confusion  in  their 
minds  as  to  their  liability  to  the  Government.  Supt.  Light  is  en- 
thusiastic over  the  herd  and  its  possibilities.  He  has  induced  some 
of  the  Indians  to  buy  cattle  to  run  with  the  herd  (branding  them 
with  their  individual  marks)  and  is  sanguine  that  he  will  get  more. 

There  are  over  2,500  Indian  ponies — scrub  stock — running  over  the 
ranges.  Each  pony  eats  more  grass  than  a  full-grown  steer.  Some- 
thing will  have  to  be  done  to  stop  this  waste.  For  generations  the 
Apache  Indians  measured  their  wealth  according  to  the  number  of 
ponies  they  owned.  It  will  be  difficult  to  overcome  this  tribal  tradi- 
tion, but  Mr.  Light  is  trying  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  sell  their 
ponies,  even  at  small  prices,  and  buy  cattle. 

THE    SHEEP    ASSOCIATION. 

A  number  of  years  ago  an  issue  of  sheep  was  made  to  the  Mescalero 
Indians.  Most  of  them  soon  got  rid  of  their  sheep ;  but  some  held 
them,  and  the  little  flocks  increased.  Ten  of  the^^e  flockmast^rs— 
one  is  a  woman — organized  themselves  into  the  Mescalero  Indian 
Sheep  Association.  The  flocks  aggregated  6,000  sheep,  and  last  vear 
the  association  sold  $17,394.50  worth  of  lambs  and  $11,000  worth  of 
wool,  making  the  year's  income  over  $28,000.  The  business  of  the 
association  is  handled  through  the  superintendent's  office.  In  addi- 
tion three  Indians  own  about  3,000  Angora  goats.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  peculiarly  adapted  to 
goat  raising;  they  can  not  be  used  for  -^^heep  or  cattle,  and  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  stock  such  areas  with  goats. 

The  Fort  Sill  Indians  (the  Apaches,  known  as  Geronimo's  Band, 
who  for  many  years  were  held  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  as  prisoners  of 
war  and  who  were  brought  to  the  Mescalero  Reservation  five  years 
ago)  bought  last  year  700  head  of  cattle  from  individual  funds. 
They  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  live-stock  superintendent  and 
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are  doing  well.  As  the  tribal  herd  and  the  Indian-owned  stock 
increase  in  number  the  grazing  permits  will  decrease,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated, at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  the  Indians  will  have  enough 
stock  to  graze  the  entire  reservation  in  eight  years.  All  the  grazing 
land  of  the  reservation  is  used  by  Indians  or  permittees. 

With  the  superintendent  I  went  to  the  tribal  herd  pasture  in  the 
northeast  section  of  the  reservation  and  found  the  Hereford  cattle 
in  particularly  fine  condition — fat  and  sleek.  Two  deep  wells  have 
been  driven  for  them,  and  there  are  all  the  necessary  corrals  and 
equipments  for  a  cattle  outfit.  The  individually  owned  cattle  num- 
ber between  800  and  900,  most  of  which  rim  with  the  tribal  herd. 

Some  day  this  reservation  may  be  the  center  of  a  large  lumbering 
business.  It  is  estimated  there  are  over  a  billion  and  a  half  feet  of 
merchantable  pine  and  fir  on  the  mountains.  I  was  told  that  a 
large  amount  of  timber  is  matured  and  should  be  cut ;  that  much  is 
dying;  and  that  there  is  a  large  loss  of  merchantable  timber  each 
year  due  to  maturity  and  other  causes.  A  value  of  $3,600,000  has 
been  placed  on  the  timber,  and  the  Indians  are  eager  for  lumber 
operations  to  begin.  There  also  is  a  strong  local  feeling  among  the 
whites  in  favor  of  cutting  the  timber.  The  Government  has  a 
couple  of  small  sawmills  on  the  reservation,  but  they  now  are  without 
steam  power.  A  portable  engine  and  boiler  should  be  bought  to 
make  one  of  the  mills  available  for  local  lumber  demands. 


The  last  reservation  census  showed  a  population  of  627,  of  which 
444  are  the  Mescalero  Apaches  and  183  are  the  Fort  Sill  immigrants 
and  their  children.  The  Mescaleros  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  new- 
comers, although  at  the  time  it  was  said  they  welcomed  the  ex- 
prisoners  of  war  with  open  arms.  There  now  is  a  more  neighborly 
feeling  between  the  two  groups.  The  Fort  Sill  Apaches  are  settled 
in  White  Tail  Canyon  (or  valley),  about  18  miles  to  the  southeast 
of  the  agency.  Many  are  good  "dry"  farmers,  for  their  land  is 
not  irrigated. 

The  Government  built  small  three-room  houses  for  them.  The 
houses  were  built  out  of  green  lumber,  cut  and  dressed  in  the  little 
mill  installed  in  the  timber  near  the  home  sites.  Naturally,  the 
lumber  being  green,  warped  badly,  so  that  all  the  houses  have  large 
cracks  which  let  in  the  wind,  and  the  roofs  leak.  The  Government 
was  to  provide  enough  wells  to  conveniently  furnish  domestic  water. 
Some  wells  were  driven,  but  three  of  them  proved  to  be  dry.  Con- 
sequently, some  of  the  Indians  are  compelled  to  carry  water  for  a 
distance  of  3  miles — six  miles  a'  round  trip. 

Supt.  Light  learned  there  was  an  available  balance  in  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  credit  of  the  Fort  Sill  Indians  and  he  proposes  to  lay 
pipe  from  the  sawmill  well  so  that  every  house  will  have  a  tap. 
The  Indians  are  convinced  that  this  balance  of  $15,000  is  what 
they  call  their  "  fund  money,"  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  live  stock, 
farm  implements,  etc.,  when  they  moved  from  Fort  Sill.  They  ob- 
ject to  using  this  money  for  a  water  system,  claiming  the  Govern- 
ment, having  assumed  the  responsibility  of  moving  them  from  their 
Fort  Sill  homes,  should  provide  water  for  their  new  homes.    They 
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say  they  want  their  "  fund  money  "  to  meet  pressing  needs  in  the 
way  of  food,  wagons,  implements,  etc.  I  met  a  large  number  of 
them  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Wilson,  the  subagent  at  White 
Tail,  and  held  council  with  them.  The  Rev.  Richmond  H.  Harper, 
a  missionary  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Churchy  of  Fort  Sill,  who  was 
their  pastor  before  they  moved  from  Fort  Sill,  was  present 

Some  interested  person  from  the  outside  has  put  into  their  heads 
the  suggestion  that  the  Apaches  who  come  from  San  Carlos,  Ariz., 
still  retain  valuable  tribal  rights  there.  I  told  them  they  were 
foolish  to  think  of  such  a  thmg;  that  if  they  had  rights  at  San 
Carlos  they  would  have  to  move  there  and  become  enrolled  and  that 
they  then  would  have  to  give  up  all  their  rights  in  the  Mescalero 
Reservation.  I  was  at  San  Carlos  last  year  and  the  present  and 
future  of  the  Geronimo  Apaches  on  the  Mescalero  Reservation  are 
unquestionably  better  in  every  way  than  anything  they  might  get 
at  San  Carlos. 

INDIANS  WANT  A  DAY  SCHOOL. 

The  Fort  Sills  told  me  they  wanted  a  day  school  at  White  Tail 
for  the  small  children,  some  of  whom  now  are  in  the  agency  board- 
ing school.  I  brought  this  request  to  the  attention  of  Supt  Light 
and  he  thought  a  day  school  might  be  placed  there.  Mrs.  Wilson, 
wife  of  subaeent  Wilson,  is  the  &ld  matron  at  White  Tail,  and  the 
Indians  could  not  have  a  better  one.  A  community  center  is  needed 
at  White  Tail;  an  inexpensive  house  where  the  women  could  come 
to  meet  the  field  matron,  where  instruction  could  be  given;  where 
social  meetings  could  be  held.  There  is  a  blacksmith's  equipment  at 
White  Tail  and  one  of  the  Indians  should  be  detailed  as  the  village 
blacksmith.  As  it  now  is  every  plowshare,  every  repair  on  a  wagon 
or  implement,  must  be  taken  to  the  agencv  blacKsmith  at  Mescalero, 
18  miles  distant.  The  Fort  Sill  Indians  also  want  a  jack  and  a  stal- 
lion to  upbreed  their  mules  and  horses. 

I  asked  Mr.  Harper  if  he  saw  any  difference  between  the  Apaches 
who  remained  at  Fort  Sill  and  those  who  came  to  Mescalero.  He 
said  he  noted  a  distinct  falling  down  in  the  matter  of  discipline 
and  habits  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  Mescalero  Indians  as 
compared  to  those  who  stayed  in  Oklahoma.  He  pointed  out  that 
when  they  were  prisoners  of  war  they  were  kept  under  military 
discipline;  they  did  what  they  were  told  to  do;  they  kept  their 
children  at  school,  etc.  He  said  the  Oklahoma  Apaches,  who  are 
living  on  their  farms,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States;  are  at 
work,  and  are  further  advanced  than  are  the  Mescaleros.  But,  he 
added^  the  prospects  at  Mescalero  are  better  and  he  felt  rather 
optimistic. 

It  was  interesting  to  find  that  Naiche,  who,  it  is  claimed  was 
the  .real  war  chief  of  Geronimo's  raiders,  is  active  in  church  work 
at  White  Tail;  that  old  Chief  Victoria's  son  is  a  policeman  at 
the  subagency;  that  Geronimo's  son  is  disciplinarian  at  the  agency 
boarding  school ;  and  that  Geronimo's  widow  bought  $500  worth  of 
Liberty  bonds  and  wears  the  Red  Cross  button.  There  are  only 
a  few  of  the  original  Geronimo  Band  living. 

The  children  of  Geronimo's  raiders  and  their  children,  most  of 
whom  were  born  prisoners  of  war,  live  in  houses  a^d  cultivate 
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patches  of  land  in  the  White  Tail  Valley.  All  of  the  houses  are 
in  fenced  inclosures,  have  cistern  tanks  for  water,  and  most  of  them 
have  root  cellars.  Few  have  homes  or  even  shelters  for  their  work 
animals.  They  claim  the  Government  promised  to  build  bams. 
Almost  all  the  indrvidual  monej  brought  from  Fort  Sill  has  been 
expended,  much  of  it  going  mto  stock,  horses,  wagons,  imple- 
ments, etc. 

THE  MESCALEBO  APACHES. 

The  Mescalero  Apaches  (as  distinguished  from  the  Fort  Sills) 
do  not  live  in  houses.  With  a  few  exceptions  they  live  in  canvas 
and  muslin  tents  and  tepees,  for  thev  move  with  the  seasons.  In 
winter  they  camp  on  the  lower  levels  and  in  summer  thev  go  to 
the  highlands.  Most  of  them  do  their  farming  in  Elk  Canyon; 
last  year  their  crops  were  failures,  while  the  Fort  Sills,  at  White 
Tail,  had  good  craps.  The  Mescaleros  are  more  primitive  in  some 
ways  than  the  Fort  Sills ;  thev  still  burn  down  the  tepee  in  which  a 
death  occurs  and  mothers-in-law  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to  their 
sons-in-law.  But  they  are  more. moral  than  most  Indians;  many 
of  them  incline  to  industrious  habits  and  in  many  respects  they 
are  a  superior  lot  of  Indiana 

All  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  are  well  inclined  to  good  order 
and  proper  living.  There  is  some  gambling;  the  women,  in  this 
respect,  are  the  worst  offenders.  Supt.  Light  told  me  there  is  but 
little  alcoholic  drinking.  There  are  two  missions  on  the  reserva- 
tion— ^the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  the  Catholic  Church — and 
both  of  them  are  doing  effective  work.  All  the  male  Indians  wear 
white  men's  clothing  and  many  of  them  understand  and  speak 
English. 

The  principal  retarding  influence  to  progress  is  the  women.  They 
are  more  inclined  to  be  conservative  and  keep  to  the  old  ways  than 
the  men.  A  good  field  matron,  properly  equipped  and  housed  and 
provided  with  an  automobile,  is  needed  for  the  Mescalero  Apaches. 
The  right  kind  of  a  woman  could  do  much  to  hasten  the  progress 
of  these  Indians. 

The  reservation  boarding  school,  located  at  Mescalero,  has  a  capac- 
ity of  only  100  and  is  overcrowded.  The  Indians  seem  to  want  their 
children  to  go  to  school.  There  are  about  175  children  eligible  for 
sdiool  and  about  35  can  not  attend  for  want  of  accommodations. 
If  a  day  school  were  placed  at  White  Tail  all  the  children  of  school 
age  could  be  taken  care  of.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  the  boarding 
school  is  in  good  shape.  Facilities  for  giving  industrial  training 
are  limited  and  ought  to  be  increased.  More  dormitory  and  school 
capacity  ^ould  be  provided.  A  number  of  children  are  in  non- 
reservation  schools.  The  "returned  students"  on  this  reservation 
show  up  pretty  well;  some  are  "no  account,"  but  most  of  them 
give  prooi  that  their  schooling  has  been  of  much  benefit. 

The  employees,  affencjr  and  school,  seemed  to  me  to  be  above  the 
average,  and  I  noted  no  indications  of  diiscord  or  factionalism.  But 
the  low  salaries  paid  employees  of  the  Indian  Service  is  a  disquieting 
influence  here  as  it  is  in  every  reservation  I  have  visited,  and  unless 
salaries  are  raised  the  service  will  lose  all  its  efficient  people.  The 
paltry  10  per  cent  increase  is  not  and  will  not  be  enough  to  hold  men 
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and  women  in  the  service.  This  is  an  isolated  reservation.  There  is 
little  here  but  scenery  to  attract.  If  the  Grovernment  is  going  to 
continue  its  guardianship  of  Indians  it  must  hire  agents,  and  ^en 
it  sends  its  agents  to  small  isolated  places  like  Mescalero  it  should 
pay  them  well  for  the  sacrifices  they  must  make. 

The  agency  physician  told  me  the  general  health  conditions  are 
fair ;  there  is  some  tuberculosis  and  trachoma.  Last  February  a  new 
hospital  of  the  standard  kind  was  opened  for  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis. For  a  time  the  Indians  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
but  now  they  patronize  it. to  its  full  capacity  of  20  oeds.  Only  in- 
cipient cases  are  admitted,  and  so  good  have  been  the  results  that  the 
Indians  have  entirely  lost  their  former  prejudice  against  it. 

While  the  general"  plan  of  the  hospital  is  good,  it  is  not  provided 
with  an  operating  room  or  surgical-dressing  case;  it  has  no  dis- 
pensary connected  with  it,  no  room  that  can  be  used  as  a  maternity 
ward,  and  no  separate  dining  room  for  the  doctor,  nurses,  and  em- 
ployees. All  are  needed.  The  strong  superstition  of  the  Mescaleros, 
which  causes  them  to  bum  the  tepee  or  desert  the  house  in  which  a 
death  occurs,  is  a  cause  of  considerable  worry  to  the  hospital  staff. 
They  fear  that  the  Indians  will  keep  away  from  the  hospital  if  one 
should  die  in  it.  It  was  for  that  reason  a  man  just  about  to  die  from 
pneumonia  was  carried  to  a  tent  outside  and  died  there.  The  tent 
nad  been  well  prepared,  in  case  he  did  not  die  at  once,  so  that  he 
could  be  kept  there. 

The  Indians  have  not  been  allotted  on  this  reservation.  As  I  have 
shown,  there  are  less  than  10,000  acres  classed  as  agricultural  land, 
of  which  only  400  are  irrigable ;  the  balance  is  "  dry-farming  "  land, 
and  all  of  it  lies  in  canyons  and  valleys  in  small  areas.  In  addition 
to  the  recognized  agricultural  land  there  are  several  large  areas  that 
might  produce  an  occasional  crop  that  would  be  called  by  the 
white  people  of  New  Mexico  "  agricultural  land."  Its  high  altitude 
and  remoteness  from  water  would  make  cultivation  of  this  land  haz- 
ardous even  if  it  were  used  by  expert  white  dry  farmers.  As  it  can 
be  relied  on  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  grass  each  year,  it  should  be 
held  as  pasture  land. 

The  Indians  have  selected  farming  lands  and  have  all  the  rights 
to  such  lands  which  they  would  have  by  allotment  except  title.  If 
the  land  now  classed  as  agricultural  were  allotted  each  Indian  would 
get  less  than  15  acres;  there  would  be  less  than  an  acre  apiece  of 
irrigable  land.  Fifteen  acres  of  high  altitude  dry-farming  land 
would  not  support  its  owner. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  grazing  and  timber  areas  should  be  held 
as  tribal  lands  for  a  number  of  years.  It  certainly  would  be  poor* 
business  to  split  the  timberlands  iiito  allotments  when,  eventually,  this 
land  must  be  handled  in  large  units  for  cutting  and  manufacturing 
the  timber.  The  grazing  lands  also  should  be  held  as  tribal  property, 
at  least  until  the  Indians  have  become  successful  cattle  raisers.  It 
might  be  well,  in  a  few  years,  to  set  aside  home  sites  and  allot  them, 
but  not  until  the  Mescaleros  have  developed  out  of  what  might  be 
called  their  "  seasonal  nomadic  "  habits.  The  Fort  Sill  Indians  could 
be  allotted  home  sites  now,  but  were  that  done  it  might  tend  to  breed 
discord  between  them  and  the  Mescaleros. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  suggest  the  following  recommendations: 

First.  That  a  certain  portion  of  their  grass  monev  be  set  aside  each 
year  to  meet  the  emergengy  needs  of  the  Indians  for  food,  clothing, 
and  agricultural  purposes. 

Second.  That  a  portable  engine  and  boiler  of  suflScient  capacity 
be  bought  to  make  one  of  the  sawmills  available  for  local  lumber 
needs. 

Third.  That  a  day  school  for  small  children  and  a  community 
center  for  the  women  be  provided  for  the  Fort  Sill  Indians  at  White 
Tail. 

Fourth.  That  a  field  matron,  fully  equipped  and  provided  with 
a  house  and  automobile,  be  detailed  for  the  Mescalero  Apaches. 

Fifth.  That  the  hospital  be  provided  with  an  operating  room,  dis- 
pensary, maternity  ward,  and  a  separate  dining  room  for  the  doctor 
and  nurses  and  employees. 

Sixth.  That  an  additional  thrashing  outfit  for  the  Carrizo  and 
Tularosa  districts  be  purchased  and  an  additional  farmer  be  au- 
thorized for  the  Carrizo  district. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Malcolm  McDowell. 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


APPENDIX  N. 
BEPOBT   ON   THE   OBEENVILLE   JTTBISDICTION,    CALIFOBNIA,    BY 

MALCOLM  McDowell. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  ^  1918. 

Sir:  Following  is  a  report  of  my  investigation  of  affairs  in  the 
Greenville,  Cal.,  jurisdiction  made  pursuant  to  authorization.  I 
arrived  at  the  Greenville  School  on  the  morning  of  April  16,  1918, 
and  was  in  that  country  until  April  20. 

This  jurisdiction  includes  the  Greenville  Indian  Boarding  School 
and  the  agency,  which  has  supervision  over  nearly  9,000  nonreserva- 
tion  Indians  in  10  counties  of  northern  California,  which,  with  their 
areas  in  square  miles,  are  as  follows:  Butte,  1,764;  Shasta,  4,059 ; 
Trinity,  3^76;  Yuba,  625;  Siskiyou,  6,078;  Sierra,  910;  Plumas. 
2,361;  Tehana,  3,200;  Lassen,  4,750;  Del  Norte,  1,546;  total  area  of 
the  Greenville  jurisdiction,  28,569  square  miles. 

The  original  Greenville  Agency  took  in  only  Sierra,  Yuba,  Plumas, 
and  Butte  Counties,  but  a  few  months  ago  the  Boseburg  (Oreg.) 
Agency,  which  had  charge  of  the  nonreservation  Indians  in  Oregon 
and  northern  California,  was  discontinued  and  the  California  In- 
dians turned  over  to  Greenville.  There  is  some  confusion  as  to  the 
exact  territory  given  to  Greenville,  and  it  is  probable  there  will  be 
some  readjustment  of  jurisdiction  between  Reno  Agency  and  Green- 
ville. But  the  changes,  if  made^  will  not  materially  affect  the  con- 
clusion I  formed  after  completmg  my  survey,  that  neither  Supt. 
Edgar  K.  Miller  nor  any  other  equally  enthusiastic  and  hard-working 
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man  possibly  can  properly  handle  both  the  school  and  agency  work 
unless  additional  clerical  help  and  sufficient  money  for  agency  ex- 
penses are  provided. 

This  urgent  need  is  so  obvious  to  any  interested  man  who  ^oes  into 
that  jurisdiction  that  I  can  account  for,  the  lack  of  administrative 
facilities  only  on  the  ground  that  the  Indian  Office  did  not  fully 
appreciate  the  situation,  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  case,  for,  when 
I  presented  the  matter  on  my  return  to  Washington,  action  to  meet 
the  emergency  in  part  was  taken  immediately  by  the  Indian  Office. 

But  if  the  nonreservation  Indians  in  the  28,669  square  miles  of 
mountainous  country  of  northern  California  are  to  be  looked  after 
as  they  should  be,  there  will  have  to  be  a  rearrangement  of  organiza- 
tion in  the  Greenville  district  which  will  make  the  agency  activities 
the  important  feature  in  the  jurisdiction.  The  outcome  of  a  rear- 
rangement made  with  the  purpose  of  solving  the  problems  presented 
by  the  nonreservation  Indians  may  be  the  abandonment  of  the  Green- 
ville or  the  Fort  Bidwell  Boarding  School,  but  the  condition  of  af^ 
fairs  can  be  improved  immediately  if  the  Greenville  School  is  placed 
in  charge  of  a  competent  principal,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent,  so  that  the  latter  may  devote  the  major  part  of  his 
time  to  the  agency  work,  with  the  assistance  of  subagents  at  Susan- 
ville  and  Redding. 

This  is  an  administrative  matter  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indian  Office,  but  I  feel  confident  that  had  Commissioner  Sells  been 
able  to  visit  Greenville  when  he  wanted  he  would  have  grasped  the 
situation  and  ordered  the  necessary  changes,  for  he  would  have  found 
a  body  of  Indians  ripe  for  citizenship  and,  for  that  very  reason,  in 
need  now  of  intelligent  and  sympathetic  supervision  and  assistance. 

INDIANS  ARE  OOMPETENT. 

Most  of  the  allotted  Indians  were  allotted  under  the  Dawes  Act 
of  February  8,  1887,  but  their  trust  patents  bear  a  date  after  the 
Burke  Act  of  May  8, 1906,  which  puts  then^  in  the  class  of  restricted 
Indians  although  they  also  are  nonreservation  Indians.  There  has 
been  no  accurate  census  taken  of  them,  but  a  conservative  estimate, 
based  on  various  incomplete  reports,  places  the  population  at  about 
9,000,  divided  nearly  equally  between  citizen  and  noncitizen  Indians 

They  do  not  live  as  tribal  Indians,  for  they  have  no  tribal  relations. 
They  are  grouped  by  the  white  people  under  tJie  general  head  of 
"Diggers.''  They  dress  like  white  people  and  have  many  of  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  whites.  Many  of  them  are  successful  farm- 
ers, and,  as  a  whole,  the  Indians  around  Greenville  are  well  regarded 
by  their  white  neighbors  as  good  reliable  workmen.  I  would  have 
no  hesitancy  in  declaring  most  of  them  fully  competent  to  handle 
their  own  affairs.  They  are  near  to  full  citizenship;  by  tha^  I  mean 
they  are  about  ready  to  be  given  their  patents  in  lee  and  be 'entirely 
released  from  all  governmental  supervision.  ' 

But  before  this  highly  desirable  action  can  be  taken  th^r  land 
affairs  must  be  straightened  out  and  their  business  with  the  tjovern- 
ment  must  be  settled.  For  many  years  the  landed  interests  ^f  these 
Indians  were  sadly  neglected.  The  files  in  the  Greenville  o^ce  dis- 
close the  fact  that  in  many  instances  Indians  were  robbed   of  their 
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lands  by  individuals  and  corporations.  In  many  more  cases  the 
Indians  did  not  get  anywhere  near  what  their  land  and  timber  were 
worth. 

The  land-getting  transactions,  which  occurred  a  number  of  years 
ago,  are  beyond  recall,  but  they  are  not  so  apt  to  occur  again,  for  the 
Indians  now  know  the  value  of  their  property,  and  there  recently  has 
been  a  distinct  and  almost  astounding  change  in  public  sentiment 
toward  this  people,  who  but  a  short  time  ago  were  regarded  as 
almost  beneatti  any  consideration  of  the  whites.  In  fact,  they,  were 
despised  and  were  tolerated  only  because  some  of  them  were  good 
unskilled  workmen. 

I  have  it  on  the  word  of  several  public  officials  in  the  counties 
around  Greenville  that  this  change  in  public  sentiment  was  brought 
about  by  Supt.  Miller.  One  supervisor  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me  he 
felt  very  sorry  because  in  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Miller's  crusade  in 
behalf  of  his  charges  he  had  misjudged  the  superintendent  and  his 
motives,  and  he  wanted  me  to  know  that  he  and  all  the  other  town  and 
county  officials  were  now  in  hearty  accord  with  Mr.  Miller  and  were 
cooperatingwitb  him  in  his  efforts  to  make  good  citizens  out  of  the 
Diggers.  He  added  that  the  Indians  not  only  were  ready  but  were 
wiflin^  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  full  citizenship. 

Besides  the  Indians  who  are  wards  of  the  Government  because  they 
hold  patents  to  allotted  lands  there  are  a  number  who  are  not  warob 
but  who  are  tied  up  with  the  Government  because  tiiey  have  inherited 
lands,  trust  funds,  and  individual  Indian  moneys.  Before  they  can 
become  full — ^that  is,  entirely  unrestricted — citizens  their  affairs  with 
the  Government  must  be  settled,  and  they  can  not  be  completely 
released  from  governmental  control  until  all  the  land  titles  are 
cleared  by  hearings  and  they  are  given  patents  in  fee  or  the  land  sold 
and  the  money  turned  over  to  them.  The  only  agency  that  can  do 
this  work  is  the  Government,  and  the  Government  must  act  through 
the  official  in  charge  of  the  Greenville  Agency.  I  learned  that  when 
inherited  allotments  are  sold  the  beneficiaries  generally  bought 
smaller  tracts  of  land  and  built  permanent  houses  with  the  money 
and  thus  bcame  taxpaying  citizens.  This,  I  may  add,  is  unusual, 
and  is  one  of  the  several  strong  indications  that  these  Indians  are 
competent.  ' 

WORK  OF  THE  AGBNCT. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  work  I  have  just  referred  to,  the  Green- 
ville Agency  must  adjust  trespass  cases,  such  as  where  timber  is  cut 
by  white  men  without  authoritv  on  Indian  land,  and  where  railroads, 
copper  mines,  and  lumber  mills  injure  Indian  land.  There  also  is 
lana  to  be  leased,  rights  of  way  panted,  timber  from  allotments  sold 
to  mills,  land  titles  cleared,  double  allotments  straightened  out, 
public-school  contracts  made,  the  whisky  traffic  suppressed,  and  in 
many  other  ways  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Indians  maintained. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Greenville  Agency  are  not 
confined  to  a  small  area  easily  accessible  from  headquarters.  The 
district  covers  over  28,000  square  miles  of  the  roughest  of  mountainous 
countiT,  with  roads  which  are  closed  to  travel  in  many  parts  from 
early  fall  to  late  spring.  The  development  of  this  country  is  in  its 
infancy,  but  railroads  now  are  going  into  it,  mines  are  being  opened 
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up,  lumber  mills  are  being  built,  fanning  lands  are  being  drained, 
and  irrigation  systems  are  being  started.  This  development  is  mak- 
ing "  jobs  "  for  the  Indians  and  troubles  for  the  agency,  for  Indian 
allotments  are  scattered  all  over  £he  several  counties  and  there  are 
constant  calls  for  surveys,  leases,  readjustments,  checking  trespassers, 
etc. 

Unless  there  is  a  good  Government  man  on  the  alert  all  the  time 
the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  the  Indians  is  bound  to  suffer. 
History  should  not  be  permitted  to  repeat  itself  in  the  case  of  these 
Indians;  they  have  been  neglected  and  robbed  and  mistreated,  and 
the  atrocious  record  of  white  men's  avarice  and  caprice  stands  as  a 
scathing  indictment  against  us,  the  ruling  race.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  present  administration  of  Indian  affairs  that  in  recent 
years  the  Indians  have  been  made  more  secure  in  their  rights  and 
property.  But  there  still  is  much  room  for  improvement.  There  is 
this  to  say:  The  character  of  the  country  presents  topographical 
difficulties  which  seriously  embarrass  efforts  to  reach  all  the  Indians. 
Undoubtedly  much  of  the  failure  to  properly  protect  the  Indians  was 
due  to  the  large  areas  of  mountainous  country,  inadequate  facilities 
for  transportation,  and  the  long  winters. 

But  traveling  conditions  have  improved ;  the  Indians  have  learned 
how  to  reach  the  agent  with  their  troubles  and  many  of  them  have 
learned  how  to  look  after  their  affairs  themselves  to  a  larger  degree. 
With  an  efficient  agent  at  headquarters,  free  to  move  around  the 
country  and  with  sufficient  clerical  help,  together  with  subagencies 
at  Redding  and  Susanville  and  some  good  field  matrons,  it  would  not 
take  many  years  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  Greenville  Agency,  for 
its  charges  then  would  be  qualified  to  become  full  American  citizens. 
Entirely  aside  from  the  moral  obligations  of  the  Government  to  these 
Indians  it  would  be  good  business  policy  to  separate  the  agency  from 
the  school  in  this  jurisdiction,  give  the  agent  men  and  money  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  agency  work  along  lines  planned  to  make  citizens  of 
all  Indians  in  a  few  years  and  entirely  release  them  from  govern- 
mental guardianship  and  supervision.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  if 
this  program  were  carried  out  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Green- 
ville Agency  would  cease  in  a  few  years  and  most  ot  the  Indian 
children  would  be  attending  the  public  schools,  thus  reducing  the  ap- 
propriation made  by  Congress  for  educating  Indian  boys  and  girls. 

HOME  AND  MORAL  CONDITIONS. 

This  process  of  hastening  the  progress  of  these  Indians  would 
arrive  at  a  successful  conclusion  much  sooner  if  a  campaign  for  bet- 
tering home  conditions  were  started  now.  The  moral  and  home  con- 
ditions of  the  Indians  require  immediate  attention.  They  should  be 
and  can  be  greatly  improved  and  the  way  to  reach  the  homes  is 
through  the  Indian  women.  This  would  call  for  the  services  of 
capable  field  matrons,  one  each  at  Greenville,  Redding,  and  Susan- 
ville. 

I  am  aware  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  program  I  have  suggested 
would  materially  increase  the  present  expenses  of  the  Greenville 
Agency.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Roseburg  Agency, 
which  carried  a  personnel  of  a  superintendent,  salary  $1,600;  two 
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clerks  at  Roseburg,  at  $1,200  and  $1,000  a  year;  a  clerk  at  Redding, 
$1,500;  one  at  Susanville,  $1,000;  and  a  field  matron  at^usanville, 
at  $300,  has  been  discontinued,  and  I  doubt  if  the  pay  roll  of  a 
separate  Greenville  Agency  would  be  much,  if  any,  larger. 

When  I  was  at  Greenville  the  superintendent  of  the  Greenville 
School,  Mr.  Miller,  was  attempting  to  carry  on  the  agency  work 
alone,  with  some  help  from  the  school  clerk.  He  had  no  money  for 
agency  expenses,  no  subagents  at  Redding  and  Susanville,  no  agency 
clerk,  or  stenographer.  Manifestly  it  was  a  physical  impossibility 
for  him  to  do  much  of  anything  for  he  had  the  school  to  look  after. 
And  the  boarding  school,  while  it  is  at  present  a  necessity,  is  the 
minor  activity  at  Greenville;  the  important  work  is  hastening  the 
advancement  toward  release  from  governmental  control  of  the  non- 
reservation  Indians,  and  this  is  agency  work. 

From  what  I  had  been  told  I  had  the  impression  that  Greenville 
was  but  a  little  nonreservation  school  tucked  away  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Plumas  County  and  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  of  a  lot  of  poor,  homeless,  landless  "down-and-out" 
Indians.  To  my  surprise  I  found  myself  in  one  of  the  most 
attractive  schools  I  have  seen,  clean,  well  kept  and  giving  every  evi- 
dence of  first-class  administration,  the  scholars  bright,  clean,  alert, 
and  polite,  and,  to  all  appearances,  happy  and  contented.  Most  of 
them  belonged  to  the  Digger  class  (Digger  is  not  the  name  of  a 
tribe).  As  I  have  indicated,  I  found  the  Digger  Indians  superior 
in  many  ways  to  most  Indians — and  here  again  I  met  an  agreeable 
surprise.  Nearly  a  hundred  of  the  young  Indians  in  this  section 
have  gone  into  the  Army  and  Navy.  I  saw  many  service  flags  with 
stars  in  the  windows  of  a  number  of  Indian  homes,  with  Red  Cross 
membership  flags  and  Food  Administration  cards. 

CHANGE  IN  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

I  have  mentioned  the  change  in  public  sentiment  toward  the 
Indians.  Two  years  ago  the  county  officials  refused  to  aid  old 
and  indigent  Diggers  and  ignored  appeals  to  care  for  those  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis.  Now  the  county  has  assumed  the  obligation  of 
caring  for  the  old  and  indigent  and  recently  the  counties  in  the 
Greenville  jurisdiction  united  to  build  a  hospital  for  tubercular 
patients  and  in  it  there  will  be  provisions  for  caring  for  Indians. 
The  county  authorities  now  bury  Indians  who  die  poor,  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  Supt.  Miller.  The  truant  officers  cooper- 
ate with  the  superintendent  in  handling  truancv  and  juvenile  court 
cases  and  the  attendance  of  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools  has 
increased  300  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years. 

An  interesting  side  light  was  thrown  on  this  change  in  public 
opinion  by  a  ruling  made  by  the  local  board  for  Plumas  Q)unty 
in  the  case  of  an  exemption  filed  in  behalf  of  a  noncitizen  Indian  who 
had  been  drafted.  (The  Indian  himself  did  not  want  to  escape  the 
draft;  he  now  is  on  the  western  front,  fighting  in  France.)  This 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  test  case,  and  the  local  board  held  "  that  there 
are  no  Indians  in  Plumas  County  living  in  tribal  relations,  and  such 
Indians  who  are  dependent  are  the  wards  of  the  State  and  entitled 
to  aid  as  such,  and  such  Indians  are  subject  to  military  duty  and 
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should  be  excused  therefrom  on  such  grounds  only  as  would  relieve 
other  citizens  from  military  duty  and  service.'' 

This  ruling  was  based  on  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  case  of  Ethan  Anderson  v.  Shafter  Mathews,  which  was 
handed  down  March  8, 1917,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the 
most,  important  decisions  made  by  that  court  in  respect  to  the  status 
of  the  California  Indians.  Anderson,  the  plaintiff,  was  a  Lake 
County  Indian  who  prayed  for  a  writ  of  mandate  against  the  de- 
fendant, Mathews,  county  clerk  of  Lake  County,  who  hud  refused  to 
register  the  Indian  as  a  voter.  The  decision  fixed  the  status  of  the 
nonreservation  or  public  domain  Indians  in  California  as  full  citizens, 
entitled  to  citizen  rights  and  amenable  to  all  State  laws,  the  same  as 
white  citizens. 

I  have  cited  the  ruling  of  the  local  board  and  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  to  has- 
ten the  progress  of  the  Indians  in  the  Greenville  jurisdiction.  The 
dictums  of  the  public  officials  indicate  the  favorable  attitude  of  the 
white  people  ot  California  toward  their  Indian  neighbors,  and  this 
favorable  attitude  can  be  energized  into  an  active  cooperation  which 
will  make  it  comparatively  easy  for  the  superintendent  to  carry  out 
a  program  along  the  lines  I  have  suggested.  In  other  words,  the  time 
is  ripe  for  putting  into  effect  in  this  agency  the  principles  set  forth  in 
Commissioner  Sells's  declaration  of  policy. 

All  or  part  of  the  Plumas,  Shasta,  Lassen,  Klamath.  Siskiyou, 
Tahoe,  and  Trinity  National  Forests  are  in  the  Greenville  jurisdic- 
tion, and  many  Indians  were  on  lands  subsequently  taken  into  these 
great  timber  reserves  by  acts  of  Congress.  It  has  been  ruled  that  the 
Indians  should  vacate  the  lands  they  occupied,  though  some  of  them 
have  good  improvements  on  them.  It  is  held  oy  some  of  the  (^cials 
of  the  Indian  Service  that  such  Indians  hold  proper  equity  in  their 
forest  lands  because  they  were  there  before  the  land  was  made  a 
forest  reserve  and  held  undisputed  title  to  it  for  many  years.  This 
matter  should  be  taken  up  and  settled;  the  uncertainty  of  possession 
and  title  operates  to  hinder  the  advancement  of  the  Indians. 

And  it  IS  only  fair  to  the  Indians  that  their  land  status  in  the 
national  forests  oe  established,  and  that  soon.  A  number  of  Indians 
were  in  the  forests  at  the  time  of  the  act  of  June  20, 1910,  which  per- 
mits an  Indian  to  take  an  allotment  in  a  national  forest,  and  they 
desire  to  get  land  under  the.  provisions  of  that  act  They  should  be 
aided  in  tnis  matter. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  going  into  the  details  of  adminis- 
tration, life,  and  conditions,  many  of  them  interesting  and  important, 
for  it  seems  to  me  the  big,  outstanding  fact  in  the  Greenville  situation 
is  the  necessity  for  immediate  consideration  of  the  problem  affecting 
the  near  future  of  the  nonreservation  Indians.  The  proper  solution 
of  this  problem  will  solve  all  the  minor  problems,  and  they  are  many. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

To  that  end  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  the  superintendent  of 
the  Greenville  School  be  given  an  adeauate  school  force  which  will 
relieve  him  of  the  details  of  school  aaministration  and  that  he  be 
provided  with  sufficient  agency  clerks  and  field  matrons,  with  addi- 
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tional  funds,  so  that  he  may  devote  the  major  portion  of  his  time  to 
looking  after  the  affairs  of  the  nonreservation  citizens  and  noncitizen 
Indians  under  his  supervision. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Malcx)l.m  McDowelu 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chmrman^ 


APPENDIX  O. 

BEPOBT  ON  THE  BOITKD  VAIiLEY  SCHOOL  AND  AGENCY,  CAL.,  BY 

DANIEIi  SMIIiEY. 

MoHONK  Lake,  N.  Y.,  May  /,  1918. 

Sir:  Accompanied  by  Secretary  McDowell,  I  made  a  survey  of 
conditions  in  the  Round  Valley  jurisdiction  in  northwestern  Califor- 
nia and  submit  the  following  as  my  report : 

We  were  in  that  country  from  March  29  to  April  5, 1918,  inclusive, 
visiting  the  Round  Valley  School  or  Reservation  and  a  number 
of  the  rancherias  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  Supt. 
Walter  W.  McConihe.  In  the  beginning  of  this  report  I  desire  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  effective  assistance  we  had  from 
Mr.  McConihe,  who  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience in  the  Indian  Service  and  who  placed  himself,  his  office, 
and  his  time  entirely  at  our  di^osal. 

Within  this  jurisdiction  are  two  distinct  activities  of  the  Indian 
Service — ^the  Round  Valley  School  or  Reservation,  with  its  agency  2 
miles  from  Covelo,  Mendocino  County  (Covelo  is  16  miles  over  the 
mountains  east  of  Dos  Rios,  a  town  about  150  miles  north  of  San 
S'rancisco,  on  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad),  which  also  is  the 
agency  having  supervision  over  a  large  number  of  nonreservation 
Indians  who  live  in  20  communities  or  rancherias  in  Mendocino, 
Sonoma,  and  Lake  Counties.  On  the  reservation  are  641  Indians  oi 
the  Concow,  Pitt  River,  Nomelackie,  Little  Lake,  Redwood,  Ukie, 
and  Wylackie  Bands  ana  1,160  Indians  live  in  the  rancherias.  The 
rancherias  and  their  populations  are  as  follows : 

Mendocina  County:  Laytonville,  46;  Sherwood,  44;  Cuyotte,  26; 
Pinoliville,  115;  Guidiville,  35;  Yokaia,  92;  Hopland,  101;  Manches- 
ter, 88, 

Lake  County:  Upper  Lake  (Robinson's  ranch),  82 j  Hardesty 
ranch,  85;  Lower  Lake  vicinity,  30;  Sulphur  Lake  vicinity,  17; 
Coyote  Valley  and  Middletown,  44;  Scott  Valley  and  Lakeport,  71; 
Big  Valley,  60;  Potter  Valley,  50. 

Sonoma  County:  Cashia  Tribe  (Stewarts  Point),  108;  Geyerville, 
25 ;  North  Cache  Creek  and  Long  Valley,  24. 

The  tribes  represented  among  the  nonreservation  Indians  include 
the  Pomos,  Concows,  Noyos,  Sanels,  XJkies,  Pitt  Rivers,  Wylackies, 
and  Nomelackies. 

The  juxtaposition  of  two  classes  of  Indians,  reservation  and  non- 
reservation,  in  charge  of  one  superintendent,  living  under  like  condi- 
tions of  climate,  topogpraphy,  soil,  environment,  and  livelihood,  but 
differing  widely  in  their  relations  to  the  Government,  for  one  set  of 
Indians  are  wards  of  the  Government  though  some  of  them  are 
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voters,  and  the  other  set  are  assisted  Indian  citizens  who  are  not 
wards  of  the  Government,  gave  us  an  admirable  opportunitj'  to  make 
a  comparison  of  the  effects  of  two  kinds  of  supervision,  one  of  which 
is  Federal  guardianship  of  restricted,  allotted  Indians  and  the  other 
is  limited  to  governmental  aid  only. 

In  dealing  with  the  nonreservation  Indians  the  superintendent  has 
no  authority  over  their  persons  or  property.  They  come  and  go  as 
they  will ;  they  live  on  Government-owned  land  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government,  which  can  remove  them  therefrom  at  any  time,  but 
which  has  practically  guaranteed  them  home  sites  so  long  as  they 
occupy  the  land  for  that  purpose.  In  short,  the  rancheria  Indians 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  practical,  sane  philanthropy,  as  I  will 
explain  later. 

THE  PROBLEM  AT  ROUND  VALLEY. 

The  outstanding  problem  of  the  Round  Valley  Reservation  In- 
dians is  raised  by  the  near  expiration,  by  time  limitation,  of  their 
25-year  trust  period.  In  1920  the  allotted'  Indians  in  Round  Valley, 
unless  congressional  or  departmental  action  intervenes,  will  be  given 
patents  in  fee  and  any  funds  which  the  Government  may  be  holding 
for  them;  then  they  should  become  unrestricted,  patent  in  fee  In- 
dians, full  citizens  of  the  State  and  Nation  and  removed  fr(»ra 
Federal  guardianship. 

The  land  which  will  be  turned  over  to  them  is  the  agricultural 
allotments  in  the  valley;  there  still  will  remain  the  lands  in  the 
mountain  pastures,  which  were  allotted  in  1911.  The  trust  period 
of  the  upland  allotments  will  not  expire  until  1936.  The  problem, 
then,  can  be  set  forth  in  this  question :  Shall  these  Indians  be  given 
their  patents  in  fee  for  the  valley  lands  in  1920  and  be  restricted  in 
the  ownership  of  their  mountain  allotments  until  1936  or  shall  they 
be  given  unrestricted  control  of  all  their  land  and  be  turned  entirely 
loose  in  1920? 

Some  of  the  older  Indians  do  not  Vant  their  patents  in  fee,  but 
apparently  the  majority  of  the  Indians  are  impatiently  awaiting 
February  12,  1920,  when  the  trust  period  expires  on  the  valley 
allotments.  Our  inquiries  developed  a  wide  difference  in  opinions  as 
to  the  probability  of  the  Indians  selling  their  lands  soon  after  receiv- 
ing fee  patents.  Undoubtedly^  a  large  proportion  of  them  will  sell 
and  spend  the  proceeds  almost  immediately  and  soon  will  find  them- 
selves without  land  or  money.  But  most  of  such  will  be  young  men ; 
the  older  Indians,  or  most  of  them,  will  either  hold  on  to  their 
property  and  use  it  or  will  be  slow  to  sell. 

Tnese  Indians  have  been  under  governmental  control  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  They  have  had  schools  provided  for  them ; 
the  Government  has  stood  between  them  and  avaricious  white  men: 
they  have  had  the  advantage  of  long  association  with  white  people: 
many  of  them  as  children  lived  with  white  families;  all  of  them 
speak  and  many  write  and  read  English;  they  wear  white  men's 
clothes;  they  have  learned  the  use  of  modern  agricultural  imple- 
ments, for  tney  work  for  white  farmers;  they  live  in  houses  which 
have  wood  floors  and  use  cooking  stoves,  beds,  chairs,  and  other 
furniture;  some  have  automobiles;  of  late  years  no  restrictions  have 
been  placed  on  their  goings  and  comings,  for  they  leave  the  valley 
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to  find  work  in  the  hop  fields,  vineyards,  ranches,  and  at  wool  shear- 
ing; a  number  of  them  are  first-class  farmers;  in  brief,  they  are 
qualified  to  make  their  unaided  way  in  the  world. 

But  governmental  control  and  supervision  have  made  them  timid 
in  accepting  responsibility,  reluctant  to  take  tbe  initiative,  unwilling 
to  make  decisions,  and,  seemingly,  have  educated  in  them  the  beliei 
that  whatever  they  do  or  do  not  do  the  Government,  through  the 
superintendent,  is  bound  to  take  good  care  of  them.  I  do  not  wish 
to  convey  the  impression  that  these  Round  Valley  Indians  are  lazy, 
unprogressive,  or  worthless;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  more 
inclined  toward  industry  than  are  most  Indians.  But  they  are 
typical  reservation  Indians  and  are  so  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the 
(jovernment  took  a  25-year  contract  to  take  care  of  them  when  the 
2o-year  trust  period  was  placed  on  their  lands  and  money  that  many 
of  them  became  indolent  and  do  not  work  when  work  is  easily  ob- 
tainable, and  most  of  them  are  improvident.  We  learned  that  their 
reputation  for  industry  and  trustworthiness  is  none  too  good  among 
their  white  neighbors, 

TRUST  PERIOD  ABOUT  TO  EXPIRE.  , 

Notwithstanding  their  shortcomings  we  could  find  no  sound  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  given  all  their  lands,  both  valley  and  upland 
allotments,  when  the  trust  period  for  the  valley  lanSs  expires  in 
two  years  and  all  other  property  held  in  trust  for  them.  I,  then, 
would  separate  them  entirely  from  governmental  control  and  super- 
vision and  let  them  go  their  ways.  If  some  dispose  of  their  property 
and  become  landless  and  penniless,  that  is  their  concern.  They  had 
their  chance  and  choice. 

I  am  more  and  more  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Indians  ought  to 
be  treated  like  other  people — give  them  a  fair  chance  and  then  let 
them  work  out  their  own  salvation.  In  the  case  of  the  Round  Valley 
Indians,  where  there  is  any  reasonable  expectation  that  allottees  will 
use  their  property  as  the  average  white  man  would  use  his  the  prop- 
erty should  be  released  from  restrictions  and  turned  over  to  them. 
There  may  be  exceptional  cases — the  very  old,  the  helpless,  the 
mentally  incompetent — where  it  would  be  best  for  the  Government 
to  retain  some  measure  of  supervision ;  but,  as  a  general  proposition, 
these  Indians  should  be  released  in  every  way  from  governmental 
control  and  supervision. 

If  an  Indian  is  pretty  certain  to  sell  his  land  and  waste  the  pro- 
ceeds, and  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  chance  to  reform  him, 
he  should  be  given  his  property.  Then  let  him  waste  it  if  he  will. 
A  paternal  Government,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  is  un-American. 
I  think,  as  a  Nation,  we  do  not  want  to  hold  Indians  indefinitely  as 
Federal  wards,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  should 
be  given  complete  independence.  If  a  body  of  Indians  are  making 
progress  in  their  ability  to  control  their  affairs  we  should  have 
patience  to  wait,  and,  while  waiting,  help  them;  but  if  they  are 
making  no  progress  that  we  can  see,  then  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  waiting  and  holding  their  property  for  them  indefinitely. 

These  thoughts  applj^  with  considerable  force  to  the  Indians  in 
Round  Valley.    Here  is  a  typical  case  of  what  was  contemplated 
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and  what  we  ought  to  do.  There  are  some  old,  helpless,  and  hope- 
lessly incapable  Indians  in  the  valley  who  should  be  taken  care  of — 
a  simple  matter  of  ordinary  philanthropy.  Supt.  McConihe's  sug- 
gestion that  the  unused  and  practically  abandoned  dormitories  and 
the  mess  building  on  the  agency  grounds  be  turned  into  an  old 
people's  home  in  which  to  care  for  the  old  and  helpless  Indians  seems 
to  be  practical  and  might  be  favorably  considered  by  Commissioner 
Sells.  But  I  have  seen  nothing  on  the  Round  Valley  Reservation 
which  leads  me  even  to  suggest  that  the  Government  delay  turning 
these  Indians  entirely  loose  when  the  26-year  period  expires  in  1920. 

THE  RESERVATION  AND  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

The  Round  Valley  Reservation  contains  43,515  acres,  of  which  958 
acres  belong  to  the  school  and  agency,  479  acres  are  unallotted  (most 
of  it  is  unfit  for  any  useful  purpose) ,  and  42,078  acres  are  allotted. 
Of  the. allotted  lands  5,386  acres  of  fine  arable  soil  lie  in  Round 
Valley  and  36,692  acres,  divided  equally  between  open-country  graz- 
ing land  and  timberland  covered  with  pasture  grasses,  lie  in  the 
uplands  on  the  high  hills.  The  allotments  of  valley  land,  10  acres 
to  each  allotment,  to  622  Indians  were  approved  February  12,  1895. 
The  614  mountain  allotments  were  approved  July  11,  1911. 

The  Round  Valley  Reservation  Boarding  School  was  abolished  a 
few  years  ago,  and  the  school  plant  is  idle.  Some  of  the  buildings, 
notably  the  structure  formerly  used  as  a  girls'  dormitory,  and  the 
mess  building  for  employees  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  but 
most  of  the  22  buildings  are  scarcely  worth  the  scrapping.  The 
958  acres,  however,  belonging  to  the  school  and  agency  f^rm  and 
pasture  are  valuable.  Twenty-five  acres  are  used  for  building  sites 
and  grounds,  16  acres  for  corrals,  652  acres  for  pasture,  160  acres  are 
wooded,  and  the  balance  is  in  cultivation.  When  the  work  of  giving 
independence  to  the  Indians  is  completed  the  Government  should  be 
able  to  realize  a  tidy  profit  on  the  land,  for  it  is  carried  on  the  books 
at  a  value  of  only  $24  an  acre,  probably  the  original  investment  price, 
whereas  farming  land  in  the  neighborhood,  some  of  it  not  nearly  so 
good,  is  held  at  prices  ranging  n-om  $50  to  $125  an  acre.  It  might 
be  practical  to  reopen  this  school  as  an  agricultural  school  for  the 
Indians  now  under  the  supervision  of  the  agency.  I  offer  this  as  a 
suggestion.  This  would  not  interfere  with  me  idea  of  using  part  of 
the  plant  and  grounds  for  an  old  people's  home  for  the  care  of  the 
aged  and  helpless  Indians. 

The  records  in  Supt.  McConihe's  office  show  there  are  441  children 
eligible  for  school  in  the  jurisdiction;  that  92  of  them  are  enrolled 
in  nonreservation  schools  (a  majority  of  them  in  Sherman  Institute), 
and  178  are  attending  the  agency  and  public  day  schools,  leaving 
189  school  children  unaccounted  for.  The  Indians  told  us  the  white 
people  do  not  like  Indian  children  to  attend  public  schools  with 
white  children.  But  some  children  living  near  Ukiah  attend  the 
public  schools  of  that  city,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  time  any 
racial  prejudice  which  may  now  exist  will  be  removed,  for  the  State 
board  of  education  is  favorable  to  the  coeducation  of  white  and 
Indian  children  in  the  public  schools.  If  all  Indian  children  could 
begin  their  primary  grades  in  the  public  schools  side  by  side  with 
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white  children,  there  would  be  little  left  of  the  Indian  problem  in 
the  next  generation. 

Near  the  agency  headquarters  of  Eound  Valley  is  a  public  school 
attended  almost  entirely  by  Indian  scholars.  We  attended  Easter 
service  in  the  mission  church  and  heard  a  number  of  these  children 
recite  and  sing  and  were  much  impressed  by  the  earnest  attention 
paid  to  the  service  by  the  older  Indians.  The  English  language  only 
was  used  in  the  service.  A  few  white  people  were  in  church,  and 
all  the  Indian  men  and  women  wore  modem  attire.  The  onlj  dif- 
ference in  appearance  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites  in  the 
congregation  was  in  the  color  of  their  skins. 

THE  RANCHERIA  INDIANS. 

We  visited  the  following  rancherias :  Pinoliville  and  Yokaia,  near 
Ukiah;  Hopland,  Robinson's  ranch  at  Upper  Lake;  and  saw  several 
others  whicn  we  did  not  inspect  for  lack  of  time. 

The  rancheria  Indians  once  were  of  the  class  known  as  "  landless  " 
Indians — the  remnants  of  tribes  which,  before  the  white  gold  hunters 
came,  lived  in  the  valleys  of  California  north  of  Sacramento.  Their 
pitiable  history  is  of  record;  they  were  shamefully  treated,  driven 
irom  their  homes,  persecuted,  murdered,  and  harassed  until  each 
tribe  was  reduced  to  only  a  few  hundred  individuals.  They  squatted 
where  they  could,  on  white  men's  land,  until  driven  off,  and  led  a 
miserable  existence. 

After  a  time  the  Government  came  to  their  aid,  bought  small  tracts 
of  land,  assigned  a  home  site  to  each  family  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
years,  these  Indians  had  the  assurance  of  permanent  dwelling  places 
from  which  they  could  not  be  driven.  Some  of  the  bands  managed 
to  buy  small  ranches  for  themselves.  The  Yokaia  rancheria,  about  6 
miles  southeast  of  Ukiah,  for  instance,  is  owned  by  the  Indians.  It 
contains  127  acres  and  the  land  title  runs  to  a  trustee,  who  was  elected 
by  the  band  for  that  purpose.  There  are  82  Indinas,  grouped  into 
18  families,  living  on  this  tract. 

About  35  years  ago  the  Yokaias  were  landless;  huddled  together, 
as  squatters,  on  a  wnite  man's  ranch.  Because  of  ill  treatment  they 
decided  to  buy  some  land  on  which  they  might  live.  In  1885  they 
got  together  $850  and  bought  a  small  ranch — the  site  of  the  ranch- 
eria— for  $4,500.  A  portion  of  the  ranch  was  planted  to  hops  at 
the  time.  By  a  fortunate  coincidence  the  price  of  hops  made  a  ma- 
terial advance  that  year  and  the  yield  was  particularly  heavy,  so  that 
the  proceeds  from  the  hop  crop  paid  the  balance  due  on  the  land 
and  the  Indians  found  themselves  possessed  of  a  fine  ranch.  At  that 
time  there  were  nearly  200  members  of  the  band.  For  a  time  the 
population  decreased,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  slowly  but  con- 
tinuously increasing. 

The  land  is  owned,  of  course,  in  common,  but  the  only  property 
used  in  common  is  a  40-acre  farm  on  which  is  raised  wheat,  oats,  ana. 
alfalfa.  Enough  of  the  product  is  sold  to  pay  the  taxes.  The  alfalfa 
is  fed  to  the  work  animals,  the  owners  paying  for  the  fe-ed,  and  thus 
the  farm  pays  its  running  expenses.  The  business  affairs  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  rancherias,  are  managed  by  a  "  captain,"  selected  be- 
cause of  his  qualities  of  leadership,  and  the  captains  represent  the 
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superintendent.  Outside  of  advising  them  in  matters  affecting  their 
relations  to  their  neighbors  and  of  helping  them  when  they  get  into 
trouble,  the  Government,  through  the  superintendent  of  Round  Val- 
ley, has  little  to  do  with  the  Yokaias  except  to  teach  the  children. 
Last  September  a  schoolhouse  was  built  and  a  young  woman  teacher, 
who  is  carried  on  the  agency  pay  rolls,  was  installed.  Several 
children  from  this  rancheria  are  at  Sherman  Institute. 

HOP  FIELJ>S  AND  VINEYARDS. 

We  found  the  rancheria  practically  deserted,  for  the  men  and 
women  had  gone  into  the  hop  fields  to  begin  their  season's  work, 
from  which  they  will  not  return  until  the  late  autumn.  This  was 
the  case  in  all  the  communities  we  visited.  An  Indian  in  this  valley 
makes  a  contract  with  a  white  hop  grower  to  care  for  an  agreed 
acreage  from  about  the  last  of  March  to  the  middle  of  July  for  from 
$25  to  $30  an  acre.  This  is  an  advance  of  from  $7  to  $10  an  acre 
over  last  year's  prices.  The  hop  growers  furnish  the  necessary  tools 
and  some  of  them  houses;  they  also  plow  and  cultivate  the  ground 
and  provide  pasture  for  the  Indians'  horses.  The  Indians  feed 
themselves. 

Under  the  contract  they  handle  the  vine  until  the  hops  are  ready 
to  pick.  They  have  the  help  of  their  wives  and  children  and  some 
of  them  take  contracts  large  enough  to  warrant  them  in  hiring  labor. 
They  told  us  they  "break"  about  even  on  their  contracts;  that  is, 
they  make  a  living  for  themselves  and  families  during  this  part  of 
the  hop  season.  They  find  their  profit  in  hop  picking,  which  begins 
about  the  middle  of  August  and  continues  for  three  weeks.  A  good 
picker  can  make  about  $85. 

Grape  picking  begins  three  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  hop  pick- 
ing and  lasts  three  or  four  weeks.  This  ends  the  seasonal  work,  and 
for  the  following  five  months  there  is  little  cash  work  to  be  done  ex- 
cept cutting  wood,  and  there  is  not  enough  of  that  to  keep  all  the 
Indians  busy.  Some  of  them  go  considerable  distances  for  sheep 
shearing  and  haymaking,  and  a  few  have  continuous  work  on  farms 
and  ranches.  In  the  spring,  when  the  pinch  comes,  the  local  mer- 
chants sell  supplies  on  credit,  and  the  Indians  told  us  the  merchants 
treat  them  as  they  do  white  customers  and  are  fair  in  their  prices 
and  interest  rates.  But  when  the  debts  are  paid  in  the  fall  there  is 
little  left  for  the  year's  work. 

RANCHERIA  INDIANS  TRUSTWORTHY. 

I  have  gone  into  this  economic  phase  of  the  rancheria  Indians' 
lives  somewhat  fully  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they,  the  nonreser- 
vation  Indians,  having  practically  but  slight  connection  with  the 
Government,  are  so  trustworthy  that  white  men  make  contracts  with 
them  to  do  important  work.  If  the  Indians  should  break  a  con- 
tract in  the  midst  of  the  hop-growing  season  the  white  owner  would 
suffer  a  decided  loss.  I  doubt  if  a  white  man  would  place  as  much 
confidence  in  the  average  reservation  Indian,  although  there  are 
Round  Valley  Eeservation  Indians  who  undertake  hop-field  contracts. 
But  I  think  they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  proposition,  which 
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is  that  Indians  who  have  lived  for  years  under  the  paternal  care  of 
the  Government  have  had  little  incentive  to  develop,  through  exer- 
cise, those  qualities  of  judgment,  initiative,  responsibility,  and  inde- 
pendent thinking  which  are  necessary  to  successfully  obtain  and  per- 
fonn  gainful  work.  Neither  have  they  been  compelled,  by  stress 
of  hard  circumstances,  to  work  for  a  livelihood.  The  rancheria  In- 
dians had  to  work  to  live  and  this  condition  has  made  them  superior, 
in  many  ways,  to  the  reservation  Indians  who  are  their  neighbors 
and,  in  many  cases,  their  blood  relatives. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  express  my  approval  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Government  has  helped  the  rancheria  Indians  without 
pauperizing  or  coddling  them — they  were  given  an  abiding  place 
which,  to  all  practical  purposes,  is  their  property;  the  Federal 
supervision  is  chiefly  of  an  advisory  character  and  its  value  and 
effectiveness  depend  upon  the  kind  of  a  man  the  superintendent  may 
be.  But  the  contrast  between  the  free  citizen  rancheria  Indians  and 
the  restricted,  closely  supervised  Round  Valley  Reservation  Indians 
is  so  obvious  that  it  strengthened  my  belief  that  the  sooner  the 
reservation  Indians  are  set  free  from  Federal  control  the  better  it 
will  be  for  them,  even  though  some  of  them  may  become  landless 
and  penniless. 

The  Hopland  rancheria,  several  miles  south  of  Ukiah,  containing 
625  acres,  is  occupied  bv  23  families  of  Senel  Indians,  who  always 
have  lived  in  the  neighborhood.  The  land  was  bought  for  them  in 
1907  and  was  settled  three  years  later.  It  is  divided  into  8,  12,  and 
20  acre  tracts  (the  topography  is  somewhat  rough  which  accounts 
for  the  difference  in  acreages),  each  tract  being  assigned  to  the  head 
of  a  family.  As  the  Government  holds  the  title  to  the  land  and 
uses  it  for  the  Indians,  it  is  "  Indian  country,"  and  all  laws  which 
protect  Indians  on  reservations  are  in  force  on  the  rancheria.  In 
addition  to  the  rancheria  proper  the  Government  owns  an  adjoining 
hill  tract  of  1,200  acres  which  is  used  by  the  Hdians  as  a  "  hunting 
ground,"  though  there  is  no  game  on  it.  s  It  might  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  raising  goats  on  this  tract. 

The  Hopland  Indians  have  the  reputation  of  being  among  the  best 
of  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  California,  and  the  neat  appearance 
of  their  homes  and  home  lots  and  the  general  air  of  independence 
and  selfpoise  of  the  Hoplanders  we  met  bore  out  the  good  opinion 
of  the  white  people.  These  Indians,  without  assistance  and  with 
little  advice,  laid  5,000  feet  of  water  pipe  from  a  spring  on  the  hill 
to  the  village,  supplying  the  school  and  homes  with  fine  running 
water.    It  was  a  good  piece  of  engineering  work. 

ATTTTUDB  OP  COUNTY  OFFICIALS. 

The  Pinoliville  rancheria,  2  miles  from  Ukiah,  is  the  site  of  the 
Ukiah  Day  School.  The  assigned  land  aggregates  103  acres,  but 
the  Indians  have  bought  and  hold  under  a  trusteeship  160  acres  on 
which  they  pay  taxes.  The  Pinoliville  Indians  do  not  understand 
why  the  county  officials  are  unwilling  to  admit  old  and  indigent 
Indians  to  the  county  poorhouse  or  farm  when  the  Indians  pay 
taxes  and  vote  and,  in  other  ways,  exercise  the  duties  of  full  citizens. 
It  appears  that  the  county  officials  regard  these  Indians  as  wards 
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of  the  Government,  notwithstanding  a  decision  of  the  State  supreme 
court  which  strongly  implied  that  Federal  guardianship  does  not 
necessarily  bar  California  Indians  from  receiving  the  oenefits  of 
public  institutions,  such  as  hospitals  and  poorhouses.  Some  of  the 
town  people  in  Ukiah  told  Secretary  McDowell  that  the  rancheria 
Indians  were  a  great  deal  better  than  the  Mexicans  and  Chinese  in 
that  county  and  should  be  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  poorhouse 
where  the  Mexicans  and  Chinese  are  taken  in  without  question  as  to 
citizenship. 

The  rancherias  in  Lake  County,  which  we  visited  and  saw,  Robin- 
son's ranch  and  Cu^otte  and  those  near  Lakeport,  are  of  the  same 
character  as  those  m  Mendocino  County,  which  I  have  described. 
We  heard  varying  reports  of  the  degrees  of  immorality  among  the 
rancheria  Indians — some  said  they  were  very  immoral :  others  that 
they  were  not  more  so  than  other  Indians.  Nevertheless  we  were 
satisfied  that  this  matter  of  laxity  of  morals  among  the  Indians  in 
that  part  of  the  State  is  a  problem  to  be  handled  by  the  white  people 
of  that  section,  for  morality  can  not  be  legislated  into  any  people: 
religion  and  education  are  the  only  agencies  for  righting  wrongful 
jiving,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  morals  of  their  Indian  neighbors 
should  be  assumed  by  the  white  men  and  women  of  California. 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  report  that  the  superintendent  of  the 
Round  Vallejr  School  serves  in  the  dual  capacity  of  superintendent 
of  a  reservation  and  agent  for  scattered  bands  of  nonreservation 
Indians.  His  headquarters  are  16  miles  from  a  railroad  point,  which 
can  be  reached  only  over  a  mountain  road  almost  impassable  during 
the  winter.  At  Round  Valley  are  less  than  700  Indians,  who  in  a 
short  time  in  all  probability  will  be  divorced  from  Government  con- 
trol. They  then  should  be  given  the  same  assistance  which  now  is 
given  the  nonreservation  Indians. 

Over  1,100  Indians,  requiring  the  superintendent's  advice  and 
assistance,  live  in  places  remote  from  Round  Valley.  They  are  absent 
from  their  homes  several  months  of  the  year  in  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall,  when  they  work  in  the  hop  fields,  vineyards,  and  orchards. 
It  is  practically  impossible  for  the  superintendent  to  visit  them  dur- 
ing this  working  season.  In  winter,  when  they  are  at  home,  when 
their  children  are  attending  school,  when  they  need  help,  the  super- 
intendent is  held  at  Round  Valley. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  the  agency  headquarters  should  be  moved  to 
a  more  strategic  point,  such  as  Ukiah,  from  which  the  superin- 
tendent can  reach  more  Indians  oftener  than  he  can  from  Round 
Valley.  This  is  an  important  matter,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  give  it  his  best  consideration. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  recommend  that  when  the  25-year  trust 
period  on  the  valley  allotments  in  the  Round  Valley  Reservation 
expire  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  take  such  action  as  will 
release  from  all  restrictions  both  the  valley  and  upland  allotments, 
to  the  end  that  the  Round  Valley  Indians  be  set  loose  entirely  from 
governmental  control  and  supervision  of  their  lands  and  moneys,  but 
that  for  some  time  the  Government  shall  give  the  new  citizens  such 
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aid  and  encouragement  as  will  help  them  to  become  independent  land 
owners. 

That  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  be  requested  to  inquire 
into  the  advisability  of  changing  the  agency  headquarters  irom 
Round  Valley  to  a  site  on  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad. 

That  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  be  requested  to  consider 
the  suggestion  that  the  old  school  plant  in  Round  Valley  be  utilized 
for  a  home  for  the  old  and  indigent,  a  hospital,  and  a  demonstration 
farm  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Indians  in  the  Round  Valley  juris- 
diction. 

That  a  competent  specialist  in  eye  diseases  be  detailed  to  treat  the 
nonreservation  Indians  for  trachoma. 

That  every  effort  be  made  to  induce  the  county  officials  to  admit 
nonreservation  Indians  to  county  institutions,  and  that  earnest  efforts 
be  continued  to  place  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Daniel  Smilet. 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


APPENDIX  P. 

BEPOBT  ON  THE  CITSHMAN  SCHOOL  AND  AGENCY,  WASH.,  BY 
GEOBGE  VAUX.,  JB. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  June  i,  1918. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  company  with 
Commissioner  Ketcham  I  visited  the  Cushman  School,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  and  some  of  the  reservations  connected  with  it,  our  stay 
lasting  from  April  12  to  April  16, 1918. 

The  school  itself  had  been  closed  last  summer  and  was  reopened 
in  the  autumn  under  Supt.  Ernest  H.  Hammond,  who,  of  course, 
had  to  completely  reorganize  the  entire  staff.  With  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  help  at  the  time  this  was  a  serious  handicap  and 
the  school  has  suffered  materially  because  some  important  positions 
have  not  been  filled,  making  it  necessary  for  a  single  officer  or  em- 
ployee to  perform  the  duties  usually  performed  by  two  or  three 
different  persons. 

THE  SCHOOL  PLANT. 

The  school  buildings  are  all  modern  and  in  fairly  good  condition, 
while  the  equipment,  in  some  lines,  is  particularly  good,  especially 
the  machine  shops.  Opportunities  for  agricultural  pursuits  are 
quite  limited,  as  there  is  no  ground  at  all  available  for  such  pur- 
poses. The  Indians  who  attend  this  school  come  largely  from  the 
extreme  West.  In  addition,  tliere  are  a  number  of  Alaskans.  It 
would  seem  to  be  worthy  of  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
bureau  that  if  both  the  Cushman  and  the  Salem  Schools  are  to  be 
continued,  mechanical  activities,  including  training,  in  connection 
with  branches  that  would  be  valuable  in  the  fishing  industries  should 
be  strongly  emphasized  at  Cushman  and  those  pertaining  to  agri- 
culture should  be  more  freely  taught  at  Chemawa. 

This  would  appear  to  be  in  the  lines  of  economy  of  management 
and  would  also  be  a  step  toward  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem 
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of  the  nonreservation  schools  in  the  future.  If  some  such  plan  were 
to  be  carried  out,  it  is  desirable  that  a  printing  office  should  be 
equipped  at  Cushman  and  also  the  School  of  Letters  should  be  made 
a  tenth-grade  school.  In  any  event  a  principal  of  the  schools  should 
be  appomted,  as  there  is  more  work  to  be  done  in  a  school  of  this 
size  than  can  be  accomplished  efficiently  without  a  regularly-ap- 
pointed principal.  The  English  work  in  the  shops  is  an  important 
part  of  the  training  and  a  well-qualified  principal  could  correlate 
this  so  as  to  make  it  a  very  potent  influence  in  training  the  Indians 
in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  Indians  from  the  coast,  including 
Alaska,  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  gasoline  and  similar  small 
marine  engines  is  much  to  be  commended,  and  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  increasing  the  training  in  these  branches. 

It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  Indians  can  be  trained 
practically  solely  in  agriculture  or  in  branches  which  are  connected 
therewith,  and,  further,  that  pretty  much  the  same  line  of  agricul- 
tural pursuits  should  oe  adopted  without  regard  to  the  districts 
from  which  the  scholars  come  or  the  vocations  which  they  must  fol- 
low after  their  schooling  is  completed.  This  course  is  not  pursued 
with  white  children,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  no  good  reason 
which  makes  it  applicable  only  to  Indians.  Supt.  Hammond  is 
alive  to  this  and  his  ideas  should  be  encouraged. 

From  some  things  we  heard  at  the  time  of  our  visit  it  would  ap- 
pear as  though  some  more  definite  steps  should  be  taken  by  which 
Indian  children  coming  from  Alaska  are  looked  after  and  protected 
upon  their  arrival  in  Seattle.  Doubtless  when  they  are  going  to  one 
of  the  schools  and  information  is  received  in  advance  of  the  time 
of  their  arrival  they  are  properly  met  at  the  boat  landing,  but  if  there 
could  be  some  better  plan  devised  than  that  now  in  use  by  which  the 
arriving  steamers  always  would  be  met  by  some  one  who  is  interested 
in  the  Indians,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them.  Possibly, 
through  the  very  admirable  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  in 
Seattle  some  method  of  regular  cooperation  could  be  devised  which 
would  meet  this  situation. 

THE  RESERVATION. 

There  are  several  small  reservations  under  the  superintendent  of 
the  Cushman  School.  Formerly  there  was  another,  the  Puyallap, 
which  has  now  entirely  disappeared.  We  drove  through  some  por- 
tions of  it  now  developed  into  the  richest  of  farms,  ana  had  pointed 
out  to  us  the  homes  of  a  number  of  the  Indians.  These  all  seemed  to 
be  prosperous  and  several  of  them  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
homes  in  the  neighborhood.  Everywhere  there  were  signs  of  pros- 
perityj  not  to  say  wealth,  and  the  tangible  arguments  presented  were 
most  inspiring  and  cause  feelings  of  the  highest  optimism  as  to 
what  may  be  accomplished  where  Indians  are  thrown  on  their  own 
resources  and,  through  reasonable  competition,  have  their  best  pow- 
ers developed.  These  men  and  women  were  asking  no  odds  of  any- 
one, and  tneir  degree  of  success  was  such  as  to  be  marked  in  any 
community. 
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The  St.  George's  Catholic  Mission  School,  located  about  a  dozen 
miles  from  Tacoma,  is  a  boarding  school  and  has  a  considerable 
number  of  small  children,  both  boys  and  girls.  We  were  much  im- 
pressed with  the  cleanliness  and  orderliness  of  the  whole  place,  and 
the  degree  of  interest  and  devotion  manifested  by  all  those  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  school.  Both  the  dormintories  and  classrooms  were 
bright  and  cheerful  and  satisfactorily  furnished. 

MUCKLESHOOT  RESERVATION. 

The  small  Muckleshoot  Reservation  lies  some  30  miles  east  of 
Tacoma  and  there  are  upon  it  about  150  Indians.  They  were  allotted 
in  1903  and,  as  there  was  not  enough  land  to  go  round,  only  heads 
of  families  received  40  acres  each.  The  land  in  the  main  is  good 
and  some  of  it  is  heavily  timbered.  The  Indians  are  mostly  farmers. 
A  number  of  them  are  working  on  their  allotments,  though  there 
is  still  aA  enormous  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  clearing  before 
really  successful  agriculture  can  be  carried  on.  The  expense  of  clear- 
ing land  in  the  Puget  Sound  country  is  not  appreciated  by  those  of 
us  who  have  had  experience  only  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  in  the 
prairie  country.  To  remove  stumps  alone  is  a  stupendous  under- 
taking and  often  costs  several  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Indians  frequently  become 
discouraged,  as  they  have  little  or  no  capital  resources  and  the  clearing 
process  is  one  which  takes  much  time,  during  which  period  there  can 
be  little  or  no  return.  We  were  in  a  number  of  the  homes  of  these 
Indians  and  found  the  people  in  the  main  cheerful  and  living  fairly 
comfortably,  though  there  was  a  good  deal  of  room  for  improvement 
in  housekeeping  methods.  The  importance  of  the  work  of  the  field 
matrons  was  once  more  emphasized  and  the  desirability  of  having  it 
carried  further  and  enlarged,  so  as  to  take  more  of  the  form  which 
has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  as  "community  center  work," 
was  very  evident. 

NI8QUALLY  RESERVATION. 

The  Nisqually  Reservation  was  in  a  very  peculiar  situation.  It 
contains  slightly  under  3,300  acres  of  land  and  is  immediately  adja- 
cent to  Camp  Lewis.  Under  recent  legislation  the  county  in  which 
this  reservation  lies  was  authorized  to  present  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  camp  purposes  suiBcient  ground  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  that  department  for  one  of  the  largest 
camps  in  the  country.  The  condemnation  proceedings  against  In- 
dian land  were  pending  at  the  time  of  our  visit  and  were  reached  in 
court  about  three  days  after  we  left.  An  appraisement  of  the  land 
by  representatives  or  the  War  Department  gave  its  value  as  $57,- 
920.90,  the  appraisement  by  th^  county  was  $70,762.80,  while  that  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Indian  OflSce  was  $93,760. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  value  of  different  parts  of  the 
land,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  some  of  it  is  gravelly  prairie, 
affording  only  grazing  facilities  which  are  even  then  poor,  while 
the  bottoms  along  the  river,  though  requiring  clearing,  are  fertile 
and  agriculturally  of  a  great  deal  ox  importance.  A  compro- 
mise figure  between  those  of  the  Indian  Office  and  those  of  the 
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Army,  which  would  be  $75,480,  seemed  to  be  a  fair  price  for  the 
ground  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  awards  made  in  other  cases  indicated  that  this  latter 
figure  was  more  than  could  be  secured  as  the  result  of  legal  contro- 
versy. The  small  number  of  Indians  comprising  the  band  could, 
without  difiiculty,  be  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  on  other  land 
which  would  not  come  within  the  limits  of  the  ground  required  by 
the  War  Department.  We  strongly  urged  the  acceptance  of  those 
figures. 

We  were  able  to  attend  what  was  probably  the  last  service  con- 
ducted in  the  little  Catholic  chapel,  and  talked  to  most  of  the  Indians, 
about  30  in  number,  who  attended  there.  In  addition,  we  saw  some 
of  the  very  few  non- Catholic  families  in  their  homes.  General  con- 
ditions seemed  to  be  encouraging.  They  were  living  in  comfortable 
houses,  fairly  well  kept,  and  their  attitude  toward  the  United  States 
and  the  administration  of  affairs  for  the  Indians  was  encouraging. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  conclusion  I  offer  the  following  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions: 

(1)  That  at  Cushman  a  printing  office  be  provided;  the  School  of 
Letters  made  a  tenth-grade  school  and,  as  soon  as  is  practicable,  a 
well-qualified  principal  be  regularly  appointed. 

(2)  That  so  long  as  both  the  Cushman  and  Salem  Schools  are 
maintained  mechanical  training,  particularly  in  the  line  of  marine 
engineering,  be  emphasized  at  Cushman  and  agriculture  be  featured 
at  Salem. 

(8)  That  definite  steps  be  taken  by  which  Indian  children  may 
better  be  looked  after  and  protected  upon  their  arrival  in  Seattle. 

(4)  That  at  Muckleshoot  Reservation  the  field  matron  work  be  en- 
larged and  carried  further  so  as  to  take  more  of  the  form  which  has 
come  to  be  generally  recognized  as  "  conmiunity  center  work." 

BespectfSly  submitted. 


The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 


George  Vaux,  Jr. 


APPENDIX  Q. 

BEPOBT  OK  THE  TUULIJP  AGENCY,  WASH.,  BY  OE0E6E  VAT7X,  JR. 

Brtn  Mawr,  Pa.,  J\me  6,  1918. 

Gentlemen:  In  company  with  Commissioner  Ketcham  I  visited 
the  Tulalip  Agency,  Wash.,  April  16  to  19, 1918,  inclusive.  Arriving 
at  Everett  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  we  were  met  by  Supt.  Charles 
M.  Buchanan  with  the  agency  launch,  and,  during  the  time  of  our 
visit,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  us,  not  only  making  our  stay 
comiortable,  but  ako  having  us  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  condi- 
tions as  they  existed. 

In  addition  to  the  boarding  school  at  Tulalip  and  the  reservation, 
there  are  several  outlying  reservations,  the  only  additional  one  of 
which  we  visited  being  that  at  Lunmii,  about  a  dozen  miles  north 
of  Bellingham. 
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THE  TULALIP  SCHOOL. 

For  the  Tulalip  School  and  its  management  we  have  nothing  but 
praise.  Certainly,  Dr.  Buchanan  is  entitled  to  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  the  indefatigable  devotion  which  he  shows  to  the 
Indians  and  their  interests.  He  has  brought  to  his  work  a  trained 
scientific  mind,  and  the  whole  school  shows  the  results  of  the  appli- 
cation of  intelligence  and  force.  The  general  conditions  at  Tulalip 
have  been  reported  on  frequently,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
go  into  more  than  one  or  two  matters. 

As  on  other  reservations,  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  petty 
offenders,  both  adult  and  juvenile,  is  an  important  one.  There  was 
formerly  a  guardhouse  at  Tulalip,  but  it  was  torn  down  some  years 
ago  and  has  not  been  replaced.  As  respects  boys,  a  substitute  for  this 
has  been  found  in  a  room  in  the  basement  of  the  boys'  dormitory 
building,  but  the  quarters  are  not  such  as  are  desirable  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  moral  effect  on  those  who  may  be  incarcerated  there  is 
not  nearly  so  great  as  would  be  the  case  were  there  some  adequate  pro- 
vision made.  Under  the  laws  of  Washington  possibly  juvenile  de- 
linquents could  be  sent  to  some  State  institution,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  the  State  authorities  have  declined  to  take  such  offenders,  and 
it  is  clearly  the-  fact  that  something  should  be  done  for  them.  We 
would  suggest  that  some  study  be  given  to  the  whole  question  of  In- 
dian juvenile  delinquency,  for  it  is  an  important  one  in  a  very  large 
part  and  affects  nearly  all  of  the  reservations  in  the  country.  As  a 
result  some  suitable  plans  might  be  devised  adequately  to  meet  an 
absolute  need. 

BUPBRINTENDENTS  AS   MAGISTRATES. 

Some  provision  for  adult  delinquents  is  also  a  vital  necessity.  In 
some  of  the  reservations  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  the  superintend- 
ent to  have  such  broad  powers  as  those  which  ought  to  be  exercised  by 
the  superintendent  at  Tulalip.  In  an  isolated  locality,  however,  such 
as  are  many  of  the  northwestern  reservations,  the  superintendent 
should  be  clothed  with  ample  powers  of  a  committing  magistrate, 
with  authority  to  sentence  petty  offenders  to  brief  terms  of  incarcer- 
ation. Simple  jails  or  guardhouses  in  which  such  sentences  could  be 
served  should  be  provided  also.  At  the  present  time  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tulalip  the  superintendent  is  openly  defied  by  malefactors  who  know 
and  boast  that  he  has  no  place  in  which  he  can  punish  them,  and, 
accordingly,  his  efforts  are  without  the  strong"  backing  of  legal 
authority  which  they  ought  to  have. 

The  lumbering  operations  on  the  reservation  were  progressing 
rapidly  and  satisfactorily,  a  small  logging  road  having  been  run  in 
from  a  specially  constructed  wharf  at  the  shore  to  haul  the  logs  down 
from  the  woods.  'When  the  timber  is  cut,  however,  the  further  use 
of  the  ground  is  uncertain  for  the  reason  that  the  difficulties  and  ex- 
pense of  clearing  it.  in  order  to  fit  it  for  agriculture,  are  so  great. 
Several  hundred  dollars  an  acre  are  often  required,  and  the  Indians 
usually  have  neither  tjie  initiative  nor  the  capital  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  so  important  an  operation.  Probably  the  most  effective  way 
is  by  making  leases  for  a  considerable  term,  conditioned  upon  the 
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tenant  clearing  up  the  land.  The  term  of  such  leases  should  not  be 
less  than  8  or  10  years.  At  the  present  time  the  maximum  is  5 
years,  which  is  hardly  enough,  though  increased  from  what  it  was 
rormerly. 

We  saw  and  talked  to  a  considerable  number  of  the  Tulalip  Indians 
and  found  them  to  be  contented,  loyal,  and  intelligent.  There  have 
been  some  difficulties  among  them  caused  by  the  "Shaker"  cult, 
which  will  be  referred  to  later  in  this  report,  but  most  of  the  Indians 
to  whom  we  talked  were  very  much  opposed  to  what  was  being  done 
by  those  agitators,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  diplomatic  advice 
of  the  superintendent,  difficulties  of  this  sort  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  at  Tulalip. 

LUMMI  RESERVATION. 

The  Lummi  Reservation  is  situated  also  on  the  Sound,  possibly 
80  miles  north  of  Tulalip.  We  were  driven  there  in  the  agency 
motor  by  Supt.  Buchanan.  A  considerable  number  of  the  In- 
dians had  been  notified  to  meet  us  at  the  day  school.  The  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  certain  petitions  which  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  Indian  Bureau  by  some  agitators  among  these  Indians, 
and  also  by  some  of  the  white  people  of  Bellingham,  a  city  about  a 
dozen  miles  off,  in  which  they  set  forth  their  desire  to  have  per- 
mission granted  to  the  Indians  to  revive  certain  of  their  ancient 
pagan  dances. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
clarity.  For  a  great  many  years  back  practically  all  of  these  In- 
dians have  been  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  has 
maintained  missions  among  them  for  upward  of  50  years.  Within  a 
comparatively  few  years,  however,  an  extremely  emotional  phase  of 
alleged  religious  performance  has  gotten  considerable  vogue  among 
them  (as  it  has  among  the  Indians  in  many  parts  of  the  far  West), 
known  as  the  "  Shakers."  This  cult  is  in  nowise  connected  with  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  well-known  communities  of  that  name 
in  the  East.  Gradually  in  the  regions  where  this  line  of  performance 
has  become  popular  small  chapels  or  churches  have  been  built,  and 
the  Indians  nave  left  the  Christianizing  influence  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  various  denominations  and  attend  only  their  own  services  in 
these  chapels. 

We  did  not  attend  any  of  their  performances  and  we  can  not  state 
at  first  hand  from  what  we  saw  ourselves  as  to  exactly  what  is  done, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  secret  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  an  extreme 
trembling,  jerking,  or  shaking  (hence  the  name)  is  an  important 
part  of  their  exercises.  These  motions  are  often  kept  up  for  many 
nours  without  intermission,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  what  would 
be  the  highly  excited  condition  of  the  participants  after  such  actions 
had  been  in  progress  for  15  or  20  hours.  This  cult  seems  to  be  one 
that  has  arisen  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  peyote  "religion" 
farther  east  and  has  no  more  to  recommend  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
matters  which  should  be  handled  by  the  bureau  in  some  way,  but. 
like  the  peyote  habit,  what  is  done  should  be  after  careful  study  as 
to  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  to  get  rid  of  the  source  of  the 
difficulty,  and  with  discretion,  but  at  the  same  time  with  absolute 
firmness. 
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THE  SQUEHEALOUS  DANCE. 

Eecently  there  has  grown  up  also  a  reversion  to  some  of  the  old 
pagan  rites  of  these  Indians,  including  the  squehealous  dance.  It 
is  for  the  oflScial  approval  of  the  latter,  as  a  proper  means  of  diversion 
of  the  Indians,  that  the  petitions  above  referred  to  are  asking.  A 
large  part  of  the  several  hours  conference  which  we  had  with  the 
Lummi  people  was  devoted  to  a  description  on  their  part  of  these 
dances  and  an  endeavor  to  defend  them  from  the  advetse  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  made  by  Supt.  Buchanan,  the  missionaries, 
and  other  thoughtful  people.  It  was  urged  with  some  degree  oi 
adroitness  that  the  dances  in  themselves  are  not  objectionable,  in 
fact  far  less  so  than  many  of  the  amusements  in  which  the  whites 
indulge,  including  dancing  parties,  moving-picture  shows,  etc.,  and 
while  this  may  be  true  as  respects  one  phase  of  the  dances^  it  was 
brought  out  absolutely  and  without  any  attempt  at  denial  that 
their  performance  is  a  reversion  to  pagan  rites,  leading  Indians 
specifically  referring  to  them  as  a'  "  religion "  and  as  not  opposed 
to  other  religions,  etc. 

Further  than  this  they  claim  that  a  particular  song  which  they 
sing  in  connection  with  these  dances  has  the  power  to  cure  disease, 
and  three  concrete  instances  were  cited  to  us  by  name.  Two  or 
these  persons  were  present  and  detailed  their  symptoms  (one  of 
them  had  had  an  operation  for  appendicitis)  and  how  regular 
doctors  utterly  failed  to  do  anything  for  them,  but  that  when  they 
indulged  in  these  pagan  rites  they  were  speedily  entirely  cured. 
In  one  case  the  sufferer  had  been  ill  for  over  two  years  and  her 
husband  had  spent  upward  of  $1,400  in  medical  attendance  for  her. 
Almost  all  of  the  eighty-odd  Indians  who  took  part  in  the  confer- 
ence fully  believed  in  the  view  that  these  performances  can  cure 
disease. 

After  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  testimony  which  was 
deduced,  we  can  not  see  anything  but  evil  in  permitting  these 
dances,  and  we  most  strongly  urge  that  no  backward  step  be  taken 
on  this  connection,  but  that  their  prohibition  be  made  even  more 
positive. 

TREATY  DAY  CELEBRATION. 

The  Indians  tried  to  excuse  their  performance  upon  the  ground 
that  the  "  Treaty  Days  "  celebration,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
Dr.  Buchanan,  was  really  a  reversion  to  old  Indian  rites,  and  the 
totem  poles,  which  have  been  carved  by  one  of  the  school  employees 
and  erected  on  the  school  grounds  at  Tulalip,  are  also  a  reversion  to 
their  original  methods  of  worship.  Probably  it  will  be  hard  for 
an  Indian  to  distinguish  between  a  scientific  effort  to  preserve  ethno- 
logical data  and  an  effort  to  reintroduce  paganism.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  enormous  amount  of  difference.  Dr.  Buchanan  is  fully 
alive  to  the  factors  of  the  situation  and  is  taking  the  necessary  steps 
to  try  and  prevent  complications  arising  from  charges  such  as  tb^se 
Indians  made. 

It  is  true  there  are  but  few  amusements,  especially  for  the  older 
people  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  but  it  would  seenk  as  though 
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some  other  method  than  that  desired  by  them  could  readily  be 
adopted.  So  far  as  the  good  people  of  Bellingham  are  concerned, 
some  of  them  with  whom  we  talked  expressed  extreme  surprise  at 
the  religious  emphasis  placed  on  these  proceedings  by  the  Indians, 
and  we  very  much  douot  whether  they  have  gone  into  the  matter 
in  detail  and  fuUv  understand  all  that  is  involved,  or  they  would 
not  be  in  favor  of  it  to  the  extent  that  now  appears.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  tell  just  when  a  selfish  desire  to  exploit  things  of  this 
sort  is  really  back  of  such  an  application. 

Another  very  serious  situation  exists  at  Lummi.  There  are  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  considerable  number  of  these  Indians  are 
covertly  disloyal  to  the  United  States  and  have  been  victims  of  pro- 
German  propaganda.  We  endeavored  to  bring  to  bear  such  influence 
as  we  could  upon  them  to  point  out  the  impropriety  of  such  conduct 
on  their  part  and  the  probability  of  its  getting  them  into  serious 
difficultv. 

Dr.  Buchanan  is  aware  of  the  gravity  of  this  situation  and  should 
have  every  support  possible  in  breaking  up  a  hotbed  of  sedition. 
The  same  persons  among  the  Indians  who  were  active  in  trying  to 
reintroduce  the  pa^an  dances  are  those  who  are  apparently  the 
leaders  in  sowing  disloyalty.  There  would  appear  to  be  some  con- 
nection between  the  two,  but  just  what  we  were  not  able  to  discover. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  recommendations  and  suggestions: 

(1)  That  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  make  a  study  of  the 
whole  question  of  Indian  delinquency,  juvenile  and  adult,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  suitable  plans 
devised  to  meet  what  is  becoming  a^  serious  situation. 

(2)  That  on  isolated  Indian  jurisdictions  superintendents  be 
clothed  with  the  powers  of  a  committing  magistrate,  with  authority 
to  sentence  petty  offenders  to  brief  terms  of  incarceration  and  that 
simple  jails  or  guardhouses  be  provided  for  such  jurisdictions. 

(3)  That  in  the  heavily  timbered  country  of  the  Northwest,  cut- 
over  lands  be  leased  for  not  less  than  8  or  10  years,  with  provisions 
in  the  lease  requiring  tenants  to  clear  the  land  so  that  it  will  be  suit- 
able for  agricultural  purposes. 

(4)  That  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  approve  the  action 
of  th^  Indian  Bureau  in  prohibiting  pagan  and  other  dances  which 
have  a  de^ading  influence  upon  Indians  and  that  the  prohibition  of 

.  such  conditions  be  made  even  more  positive. 

(5)  That  the  superintendent  of  the  Tulalip  Agency  be  earnestly 
supported  in  his  efforts  to  counteract  pro-German  influences  directed 
against  the  loyaltv  of  the  Indians  on  the  Lummi  Reservation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Gboros  Vaux,  Jr. 
The  Board  of  Indian  CoMMissiONBBa, 
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APPENDIX  R. 

BEFOBT  ON  THE  MOHAL  CONDITIONS  ON  BESEBVATIONS,  BY 
WILLIAM  H.  KETCHAM. 

Oklahoma  Cmr,  Okla.,  Jwne  5, 1918. 

Sir:  I  have  just  finished  a  series  of  inspections  of  Indian  schools 
and  reservations  in  Oklahoma,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  Califor- 
nia, Nevada,  and  Arizona,  which  began  in  Mardx  last,  and  submit  the 
following  as  my  report : 

The  jurisditcion  visited  and  the  dates  of  the  visitations  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  Seminole  Nation,  Okla.,  March  13-16;  the  Cayuse,  Uma- 
tilla, and  Wallawalla  Indians,  Umatilla,  Oreg.,  March  23-25;  the 
Nez  Perce  Indians,  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho,  March  26-28 ;  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  and  Kootenai  Indians,  Coeur  d'Alene,  ladho,  March  -29- 
April  2;  the  Warm  Springs,  Des  Chutes,  Paiute,  and  Wasco  In- 
dians, Warm  Springs,  Oreg.,  April  4;  special  meeting  of  the  board, 
Portland,  Oreg.  (which  included  a  visit  to  the  Salem  Indian  School, 
Chemawa),  April  8-14;  the  Cow  Creek,  Rogue  River,  Kalapuy, 
Shasta,  and  other  Indians,  Grande  Ronde,  Oreg.,  April  20-21;  the 
Goquilla,  Kwatami,  Umpqua,  and  other  Indians,  Siletz,  Oreg.,  April 
20-21 ;  the  Klamath,  Modoc,  Walpape,  and  other  Indians,  Klamath, 
Oreg.,  April  28-30;  the  Paiute  and  Washoes  in  and  around  the  Car- 
son Indian  School,  Yerington  and  Walker  River  Reserv^ion,  Nev., 
May  6-7;  the  Yuma  and  Cocopah  Indians,  Yuma,  Ariz.,  and  Califor- 
nia, May  18-21 ;  the  Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Apache  Indians,  Salt 
River,  Ariz.,  May  23;  the  Phoenix  Indian  School,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
May  26 ;  and  the  Apache  Indians^  San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  May  28. 

Some  matters  which  required  immediate  attention  I  took  up  with 
the  Indian  Office  by  telegrams  and  letters,  and  I  will  not  include 
them  in  this  report.  After  the  Portland  meeting  I  accompanied 
Chairman  Vaux  on  a  joint  inspection  of  the  Cushman  School,  Ta- 
coma,  and  schools  under  the  Tulalip  and  Lummi  jurisdiction,  Wash- 
ington. 

increase  in  immorality. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  review  of  my  field  work  I  desire  to  center 
the  attention  of  the  board  upon  the  appalling  increase  in  immorality 
among  the  Indians  on  some  of  the  reservations  I  visited.  In  com- 
mon with  other  members  of  this  board  I  have  been  painfully  im- 
pressed for  some  time  with  the  growing  tendency  toward  moral 
laxity  of  a  large  number  of  our  Indians  who,  but  a  short  generation 
ago,  were  sturdy  advocates  of  pure  manhood  and  chaste  womanhood. 
Tlie  contrast  between  the  moral  conditions  of  those  years  and  to-day 
is  so  strong  that  there  is  good  ^ound  for  the  statement  that  unless 
the  evil  conditions  are  righted  immediately  by  law  or  regulation  or 
both,  most  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  missionaries  and  the  Indian 
Office  for  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  will  be  lost  and  the  white 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  guardians  of  the  Indians,  will  be 
responsible  for  another  great  crime  against  them.  For  it  is  nothing 
less  than  criminal  for  us,  the  white  men  and  women  of  this  country, 
to  pennit  the  residue  of  this  great  race,  which  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
remnant  by,  or  with  the  passive  acquiescence  of,  our  people  to  degen- 
erate into  a  state  of  immorality  aiid  irreligion. 
820O7*— INT  191»— VOL  2 ^27 
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It  is  almost  incredible  that  on  one  side  of  a  barb  wire  fence,  the 
boundary  line  of  an  Indian  reservation^  white  men  and  women  who 
are  living  together  in  loose  sexual  relations  can  be  and  are  punished 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  while  on  the  other,  the  Indian  side 
of  the  fence,  the  superintendent  of  the  reservation,  the  authorized 
agent  of  the  United  States  Government,  sees  the  vilest  sexual^  prac- 
tices going  on  under  his  very  eyes  and  can  or  will  do  nothing  to 
stop  them.  Yet  that  is  exactly  the  situation  in  some  parts  of  this 
land. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  my  purpose,  which  is  to  start  a  "drive'' 
against  Uiis  growing  evil,  to  name  any  particular  reservation  where 
immorality  is  prevalent.  Congress,  the  Indian  Office,  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  and  the  courts 
of  the  land  are  cognizant  of  the  facts  which  I  present  herewith. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  of  Federal  activities  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs,  beginning  with  Congress  and  ending  with  the 
reservation  superintendent,  there  is  a  defect  which  seriously  weakens, 
if  it  does  not  completely  nullify  authority  to  punish  offenders,  white 
and  Indians,  against  the  morsd  and  marriage  laws  on  reservations. 
Just  where  that  weakness  or  omission  or  neglect  is  I  do  not  know  at 
this  time. 

OFFICIALS   NOT   OF   ONE    MIND. 

Inquiries  made  by  me  on  my  trip  and  through  the  board's  office 
at  my  suggestion  have  developed  the  following :  Superintendents  in 
some  States  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  have  no  power  to  procure 
the  arrest  and  punishment  of  violators  of  the  moral  laws  whether 
they  be  citizen  or  noncitizen  Indians;  other  superintendents,  in  the 
same 'States,  hold  there  is  no  conflict  between  Federal  and  State 
laws  which  operates  to  prevent  them  from  securing  punishment  for 
moral  lawbreakers;  some  States  and  counties  do  not  attempt  to 
correct  immoral  evils  by  the  prosecution  of  offenders;  there  seems 
to  be  no  Federal  statutes  which  cover  moral  transgression  on  reserva- 
tions; one  superintendent  wrote  that  it  was  not  deemed  best  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  State  courts  because  "  if  we  permit  the  State  courts 
to  have  jurisdiction  the  Indians  would,  in  a  short  time,  lose  every- 
thing they  possess." 

Taking  into  consideration  the  several  court  decisions  bearing  on 
the  enforceability  of  State  laws  on  Indian  reservations  there  prob- 
ably is  some  justification  for  the  varying  views  held  by  superin- 
tendents and  other  Indian  officials  on  this  important  question.  I 
have  in  mind  two  reservations  in  the  same  State,  both  of  which  I 
recently  visited,  on  one  of  which  the  superintendent  has  enforced, 
through  punishment  when  necessary,  a  decent  observance  of  the 
marriage  and  divorce  laws  of  the  State,  while  on  the  other  the 
superintendent  told  me  he  had  no  authority  to  enforce  such  laws. 

The  later  superintendent  said  Tie  could  not  secure  correction  and 

{)unishment  of  citizen  Indians  who  violate  the  marriage  and  divorce 
aws  of  the  State,  and  I  feel  sure  he  does  not  support  his  Indian 
court  in  prosecuting  and  punishing  promiscuous  cohabitation  on 
the  part  of  his  noncitizen  Indians.  Now,  this  difference  between  two 
jurisdictions  in  thei  same  3tate  raises  the  (question,  ^^Does  Uie  first 
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superintendent  exceed  his  authority  or  is  the  second  superintendent 
negligent  or  indifferent?"  Both  of  them  stand  well  as  superin- 
tendents; both  seem  to  be  good,  well-meaning,  conscientious  men. 

Viewing  the  situation  as  a  whole,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  Congress,  the  Indian  OflBce,  and  too  many,  I  fear,  of  the  super- 
intendents must  jointly  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  promiscuous 
immorality  which  is  (degrading  the  Indians  on  many  reservations. 
Congress  enacted  an  antiliquor  law  so  drastic  in  its  provisions  that 
it  enabled  the  Indian  Office  to  carry  on  its  most  praiseworthy  cam- 
paign against  illicit  traffic  in  liquor  so  successfully  that  many  juris- 
dictions are  almost  100  per  cent  dry. 

NEED  OF  FEDERAL  LAWS. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  why  Congress,  then,  can  not  pass  laws 
which  will  enable  the  Indian  Office,  through  its  superintendents,  to 

Juickly  put  a  stop  to  the  immoral  practices  I  have  referred  to.  If 
!ongress  can  put  on  the  statute  books  a  law  which  sends  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  a  number  of  years,  through  the  Federal  courts,  a  man 
who.  is  convicted  of  the  illicit  introduction  of  liquor  into  a  reserva- 
tion, I  do  not  understand  why  Congress  can  not  enact  laws  which 
will  severely  punish  a  man  or  woman,  or  both,  white  or  Indian, 
married  or  unmarried,  who  indulges  in  illicit  sexual  practices  on  a 
reservation. 

Inasmuch  as  there  seems  to  be  considerable  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  superintendents  and  others  in  the  Indian  Service  as  to  laws, 
authorities,  rights,  and  regulations  in  respect  to  the  nonobservance 
of  marriage,  divorce,  and  moral  laws  on  Indian  reservations,  I 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  at  once 
begin  a  comprehensive  survey  of  this  whole  problem  with  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  information  and 
conclusions  on  which  he  may,  if  he  so  desires,  base  recommendations 
to  Congress  to  the  end  that  our  Indians  be  redeemed  from  the  low 
state  toward  which  they  surely  are  tending. 

And  this  survey  should  include  close  inquiries  into  the  relations 
which  white  men  who  live  near  Indian  reservations  and  communi- 
ties sustain  toward  Indian  women.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  many  white  men  regard  Indian  women,  particularly 
young  girls,  as  their  rightful  prey.  I  sometimes  think  tnat  mission- 
aries to  the  Indians  should  move  out  of  the  reservations  into  the 
neighboring  white  communities,  for  it  is  there  where  most  of  the 
evils  caused  by  whisky  and  immorality  have  their  source. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  nothing  short  of  Federal  le^slation 
which  nas  claws  to  it  will  be  effective  to  overcome  this  growing  evil 
of  immorality  and  disregard  of  marriage  and  divorce  laws  on  reser- 
vations. The  earnest  efforts  of  devoted  missionaries  and  conscien- 
tious superintendents  to  combat  these  evils  seem  to  be  futile.  The 
white  communities  near  Indian  centers,  instead  of  being  what  they 
should  be,  sources  of  good  influence  and  encouragement  for  the  In- 
dians, too  often  are  the  contrary.  The  Government,  which  protects 
its  Indians  from  the  bootlegger  and  illicit  whisky  peddler,  should 
protect  the  wives  and  daughters  of  it3  Indians  from  the  beastly 
pg^ipRS  o|  white  men^ 
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THE  SEMINOLE  NATION. 

As  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary,  I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  re- 
port to  go  into  much  detail  in  setting  forth  my  observations  and  con- 
clusions. I  visited  the  Seminole  Nation,  in  Oklahoma,  to  leam  what 
had  been  been  accomplished  by  the  special  inspector  of  the  Secre- 
tary's office  who  had  been  sent  there  at  my  request  to  inquire  into 
conditions.  I  interviewed  a  number  of  prominent  Indians  and  went 
with  Field  Clerk  Archert  to  address  a  *'  good  crops  "  meeting  at  the 
Methodist  Church  building  in  Sylvan.  The  work  of  inspecting  and 
improving  Seminole  conditions  should  be  uninterruptedly  pushed 
on.  A  trachoma  specialist  should  be  detailed  to  this  tribe  for  tra- 
choma is  becoming  more  prevalent.  A  hospital  is  needed  and  if  the 
courts  hold  that  the  Seminole  school  plant  at  Emahaka,  which  now 
is  a  subject  of  litigation,  belongs  to  the  Seminoles  the  building,  with 
some  improvements  and  modifications,  would  make  a  good  hospital 

CONDITIONS  Air  UMATILLA. 

On  the  Umatilla  Reservation  I  visited,  with  the  superintendent, 
St.  Andrews  (Catholic)  Mission,  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  the  Gov- 
ernment boarding  school  and  many  Indians  in  their  homes  and  held  a 
council  with  the  Indians.  The  boarding  school  at  this  place  is  to  be 
abandoned  and  the  superintendent  wants  the  plant  turned  into  a 
hospital.  I  strongly  favor  this.  Some  of  the  Indians,  however,  ob- 
ject and  they  should  be  given  a  full  hearing  in  the  matter,  so  that 
their  reasons  in  opposition  may  be  heard.  With  certain  concessions 
they  possibly  may  be  won  over  to  the  hospital  project. 

It  seems  that  some  of  them  object  to  having  sick  people  brought 
in  on  the  reservation  and  they  also  claim  that  the  land  in  question 
not  only  is  most  valuable  for  wheat  but  the  acreage  is  not  required 
by  a  hospital.  There  is  no  finer  wheat  country  in  the  United  States 
than  the  Umatilla  reserve.  Some  of  the  Indians  complain  tha^  the 
superintendent,  in  making  leases  of  wheat  land,  is  favoring  large 
wheat  growers  and  thereby  discouraging  the  Indians  as  small  wheat 
growers.  The  superintendent,  in  answer  to  this  complaint,  urges 
the  necessities  of  the  war  and  the  need  for  as  great  a  yield  of  wheat 
on  as  large  an  acreage  as  possible. 

The  Indians,  financially,  are  well  off  but  morally  they  are  rapidly 
deteriorating.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  annual  "round  up'*  at 
Pendleton  where  the  fair  attracts  an  indiscriminate  crowd  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  where  there  is  whisky  and  gambling  and 
every  influence  to  pull  down  the  Indian.  The  great  evil  on  this 
reserve  is  the  disregard  of  marriage  by  the  Indians,  which  is  becom- 
ing prevalent.  The  superintendent,  who  seems  to  be  a  good,  efficient 
man,  is  one  of  those  who  feels  that  he  can  not  secure  the  conviction 
and  punishment  of  citizen  Indians  who  violate  the  marriage  laws. 

Apparently  he  does  not  look  upon  his  Indian  court  as  an  effective 
agent  for  correcting  the  misdemeanors  of  his  noncitizen  Indians,  for 
he  has  not  rebuilt  the  reservation  jail,  which  was, burned  down  sev- 
eral years  since.  I  would  strongly  suggest  that  a  jail  be  built  for  this 
reserve  and  that  the  superintendent  make  every  effort  to  instill 
more  energy  into  his  Indian  court.    Aa  for  the  citizen  Indians,  I  am 
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strongly  of  the  opinion,' as  I  have  stated  before,  that  some  Federal 
legislation  should  be  obtained  that  \^ill  enable  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  deal  summarily  with  offenders  against  decency  and 
immorality  just  as  he  does  with  whisky  cases. 

THE  KEZ  PERCE  INDIANS. 

The  Nez  Perce  Indians  at  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho,  in  some  respects 
have  made  very  remarkable  progress.  They  are  all  citizens,  however, 
and  the  same  marriage  evils  and  defiance  of  all  decency  and  morality 
exist  here  as  at  Umatilla,  but  in  a  more  accentuated  degree.  Nothing 
but  a  Federal  statute  can  cure  the  evil  here,  and  it  should  be  en- 
acted at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  At  a  tribal  council  which  I  was 
invited  to  attend  a  large  number  of  Indians  were  present.  This 
meeting  was  called  to  protest  against  the  sale  of  some  of  their  timber 
without  first  consulting  them,  although  it  appears  the  Indian  Office 
had  at  various  times  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  some  of 
them.  They  criticized  the  department  for  not  conferring  with  them 
before  advertising  for  bids  for  the  purchase  of  the  timber. 

They  declared  they  never  know  what  becomes  of  their  monej,  and 
that  no  statement  or  account  of  their  financial  affairs  ever  is  ren- 
dered to  them,  and  as  they  are  citizens  they  are  entitled  to  a  voice 
in  the  handling  of  their  affairs  and  to  full  and  specific  accounts  of 
the  condition  of  their  finances. 

In  the  event  their  statement  is  correct  I  think  they  are  right,  and  I 
strongly  suggest  that  every  year,  on  every  reservation,  there  be 
posted  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  superintendent's  office  an 
authorized  statement,  which  will  give  the  Indians  the  knowledge  they 
desire  and  are  entitled  to  of  how  their  tribal  accounts  stand  on  the 
books  of  the  Indian  Office. 

The  hospital  on  this  reserve  is  doing  good  work,  although  some 
new  building  and  various  improvements  are  needed.  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  open-air  school.  The  teachers  understand 
their  business. 


The  Indians  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation  in  Idaho  had  made 
the  most  remarkable  progress  in  industry  and  civilization  and  had 
reached  a  high  state  of  morals  without  any  particular  attention  from 
the  Government.  The  springing  up  of  towns  around  the  reservation, 
however,  with  the  rough  element  attracted  during  the  boom  days 
and  the  ^  fire  water ''  which  flowed  freely  from  the  new  settlements, 
wrought  havoc  among  the  Coeur  d'Alene.  Drunkenness  and  violence 
are  rampant  despite  the  superintendent's  efforts  to  conserve  order, 
and  marriage,  once  held  sacred  by  the  Coeur  d'Alene,  is,  because  of 
lax  discipline,  becoming  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  morals  of  the 
reserA'ation. 

Murder,  adultery,  and  drunkenness,  if  not  checked,  will  destroy 
this  people.  Since  several  murders  have  taken  place,  and,  as  I  was 
told,  in  several  instances  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  find  the  culprits 
and  bring  them  to  justice,  I  urge  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  send  his  best  secret-service  men  to  run  down  the  criminals 
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and  have  them  prosecuted.  It  is  possible  that  when  prohibition  be- 
comes effective  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Montana  conditions 
among  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  as  regards  drunkenness  may  improve. 

The  agency  is  located  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  reserva- 
tion but  remote  from  the  bulk  of  the  population.  It  is  incredible 
that  such  a  false  step  as  placing  the  agency  where  it  is  should  have 
been  made  by  any  right-thinking  oflBicial.  The  reservation  physician 
retains  his  residence  at  De  Smet,  where  all  the  Indians  are  assem- 
bled at  least  four  times  a  year,  where  each  family  has  a  residence, 
and  where  usually  the  sick  are  Drought  not  only  for  medical  aid  but 
for  spiritual  attention.  De  Smet,  the  physician  tells  me,  is  near  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Yet  every  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  the  physician  to  move  his 
residence  to  the  agency,  away  from  the  bulk  of  his  people.  At  De 
Smet  also  there  is  a  hospital  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
Providence.  The  physician  is  not  supplied  with  adequate  means  for 
traveling,  neither  an  automobile  for  summer  nor  a  sledge  for  winter, 
and  the  house,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  in  which  he  and  his  family 
are  compelled  to  live  is  not  fit  for  cattle,  much  less  for  himian  beings. 
I  strongly  recommend  that  the  agency  physician  not  only  be  properly 
housed  at  De  Smet,  where  he  should  live,  but  that  he  be  provided 
with  adequate  transportation  facilities. 

It  will  be  seen  this  reservation  furnishes  another  reason  for  a 
Federal  statute  covering  Indian  marriages.  As  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
are  not  citizens,  the  matter  might  be  handled  by  the  Indian  court,  if 
one  such  as  existed  in  former  years  were  maintained.  The  chief 
asked  me  to  have  some  good  policemen  appointed  to  assist  him  in 
keeping  order.  I  was  aovised  by  the  missionaries  that  white  police- 
men would  do  better  on  this  reservation  than  Indians,  as  the  Coeur 
d'Alenepolicemen  are  often  afraid  to  make  arrests. 

The  Kootenai  settlement  near  Bonners  Ferry  and  day  school  seem 
to  be  ideal.  The  Kootenai  are  good  Indians,  but  have  not  reached 
the  state  of  progress  where  they  speak  English.  The  day-school 
teacher,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  his  wife  and  the  contract  physician.  Dr. 
Frye,  who  lives  in  Bonners  Ferry,  are  doing  excellent  work.  They 
want  an  appropriation  to  give  the  village  a  good  water  supply  and  to 
put  up  comfortable  cottages.  This  appropriation  seems  to  be  their 
sole  need. 

WARM  SPRINGS  RESERVATION. 

Because  Supt.  Reynolds,  of  Warm  Springs  Reservation,  in  Oregon, 
lay  critically  ill  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  I  only  stayed  at  Warm 
Springs  one  day.  From  what  I  saw  I  judged  that  Supt.  Reynolds 
has  not  been  afraid  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  compelling  the 
Indians  under  his  charge  to  observe  moral  decency.  His  Indian 
court  amoimts  to  somethmg,  and  good  order  seems  to  prevail  on  the 
reservation. 

The  land  of  this  jurisdiction  is  verv  poor  and  is  adapted  chiefly  to 
stock  raising.  The  little  valleys  could  be  irrigated,  and  this  should 
be  done.  Timber  is  the  one  asset  of  the  Indians.  Enough  of  it 
should  be  disposed  of  to  stock  the  reservation,  or  a  reimbursable 
appropriation,  with  the  timber  as  security,  should  be  provided  for 
this  purpose.    The  school  impressed  me  as  being  very  inferior.    • 
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Since  the  Eoseburg  (Oreg.)  Agency  has  been  discontinued  part  of 
the  scattered  Indians — ^those  around  The  Dalles  and  certain  other 
places — formerly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Eoseburg  Agency, 
have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Warm  Springs  supermtendent, 
I  was  told  this  extra  responsibility  can  not  be  properly  handled  by 
the  superintendent  because  of  lack  of  time  and  clerical  assistance  and 
the  inaccessible  location  of  Warm  Springs, 

GRAND  RONDE  AND  SILETZ. 

The  Grand  Eonde  School  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Siletz  Beservation,  Oreg.  The  Government  farmer, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  tribe,  is  the  sole  representative  of  tibe  Indian 
OflSce  at  this  place.  Practically  all  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  give  out  aid 
to  several  old,  dependent  Indians.  The  best  of  order  prevails  here, 
so  that  no  supervision  is  needed. 

If  the  rank  and  file  of  the  population  are  considered,  Grand 
Eonde  is  the  most  thoroughly  civilized  Indian  jurisdiction  I  ever 
have  visited.  Its  one  need  is  proper  medical  attention,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Indian  Office  make  an  arrangement  for  a  contract 
physician  for  this  place.  The  distance  of  the  Indians  from  a  quali- 
fied physician  renders  it  practically  impossible  for  them  to  afford  the 
services  of  a  doctor  in  cases  of  emergency.  As  a  consequence  they 
are  at  the  mercy  of  a  Chinese,  who  practices  his  arts  according  to  the 
manner  in  vogue  'in  the  Celestial  Kingdom.  Siletz  has  a  resident 
physician,  and  conditions  there  are  quite  similar  to  those  at  Grand 
Konde. 

THE  KLAMATH  INDIANS. 

I  was  on  the  Klamath  Eeservation,  Oreg.,  for  the  best  part  of  three 
days,  and  was  shown  over  a  portion  of  this  finely  timbered  country 
hj  the  forester,  and  saw  two  of  the  day  schools  and  one  of  the  saw- 
mills in  company  with  the  superintendent.  The  agency  boarding 
school  which  I  inspected  is  badly  run  down  so  far  as  the  buildings 
are  concerned.  This  school  either  should  be  greatly  improved  or 
abandoned. 

The  Klamath  Indians  are  forceful  and  intelligent  and  many  show 
competency  in  a  marked  degree.  I  found  them  much  concerned 
because  of  reports  that  the  $400,000,  carried  in  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion bill  to  purchase  cattle  for  this  reservation,  would  not  be  used 
for  that  purpose  at  once.  The  Indians  firmly  believe  that  the  cattle 
lessees  of  the  reservation  had  used  their  influence  to  postpone  the 
purchase  of  cattle  so  that  they,  the  lessees,  could  continue  the  use 
of  the  cattle  range  for  a  longer  period.  I  attended  a  council  called 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  tne  disposition  of  this  $400,000,  the 
sale  of  the  timber  and  the  accounting  of  the  timber  money  by  the 
Indian  Office.  I  forwarded  to  our  secretary  a  stenographic  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  council, 

I  telegraphed  the  board's  secretary  asking  him  to  ascertain  if  the 
$400,000  in  question  was  to  be  used  at  once  lor  the  purchase  of  cattle 
for  the  Klamath  Indians  and  he  wired  me  that  the  Indian  Office, 
anticii)ating  the  passage  of  the  bill,  already  was  preparing  the 
advertisements  and  other  necessary  papers  to  purchase  cattie  as  soon 
as  the  money  became  available.    These  Indians  should  annually  be 
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supplied  with  a  complete  financial  statement  by  the  Indian  Office  so 
that  they  may  know  lust  what  was  realized  n*om  the  sale  of  their 
timber  and  just  how  the  money  has  been  or  is  to  be  expended.  They 
suspect  graft,  and  so  would  white  men  under  like  conditions.  The 
timber  belongs  to  the  tribe  and  the  tribe  has  a  perfect  right  to  know 
what  is  being  done  with  its  property.  Besides,  such  a  statement 
would  do  much  toward  heading  off  criticisms  and  complaints  and 
would  make  the  very  unpleasant  lot  of  the  superintendent  more 
tolerable. 

PAIXTTES  OF  NEVADA. 

The  Paiutes,  the  so-called  landless  Indians  of  Nevada,  who  were 
the  subjects  of  a  comprehensive  survey  made  by  Commissioner 
Smiley  and  Secretary  McDowell  last  year,  and  whom  I  saw  during 
my  trip  through  western  Nevada,  know  nothing  whatever  about 
morals  and  the  rough  contingent  of  whites  in  that  part  of  the  State 
would  hardly  permit  them  to  observe  any  morals  even  should  they 
receive  primary  instructions  in  them.  Missionary  work  among  these 
poor  Paiutes  has  been  a  dismal  failure.  Good  strong  law  for  and 
effective  missionary  work  amon^  such  white  people  as  use  these 
Indians  for  their  personal  gain^nd  low  pleasure,  followed  up  by 
earnest  missionary  work  amonff  the  Indians  are  about  all  that  1 
can  suggest  for  the  Paiutes  of  Nevada.  I  visited  a  little  settlement 
of  Paiutes  on  the  outskirts  of  Yerington  for  whojn  the  Government 
has  purchased  a  little  plat  of  land  and  built  homes.  The  field  matron 
here,  under  great  difficulties,  is  doing  good  work. 

I  visited  the  Carson  School  and  found  some  improvements.  The 
farming  feature  is  being  brought  to  a  marked  success  and  the  school 
is  the  center  of  good  influence  for  this  section.  The  improvements 
recommended  by  Commissioner  Smiley  in  his  report  are  needed 
sorely.  I  was  pleased  with  the  evidence  of  progress  I  found  on  the 
Walker  River  Reservation.  The  superintendent  is  efficient  and  the 
little  day  school  a  delight. 

TTJMA  AND  COCX)PAH  INDIANS. 

On  the  Yuma  Reservation,  in  California  and  Arizona,  I  found  a 
thoroughly  competent,  earnest  agent,  the  Indians  industrious  and 
busy,  making  homes  and  profiting  by  the  irrigation  supplied  them 
by  the  Government.  I  went  over  the  reservation,  visited  the  board- 
ing school  at  Fort  Yuma  and  a  day  school,  built  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves in  Arizona  off  the  reservation  near  the  Mexican  border. 

I  also  visited  the  Cocopahs,  on  the  Arizona  side.  One  band  of 
these  Indians  has  taken  tiie  land  which  the  superintendent  offered 
them  and  he  has  opened  a  day  school  for  them.  Another  band, 
which  still  refuses  the  offer  for  land,  I  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
get  acquainted  with  in  the  hope  that  later  I  might  help  persuade 
them  to  accept  the  land  and  settle  on  it. 

SALT  RIVER  AND  SAN  CARLOS. 

My  visit  to  the  Salt  River  Reservation  and  the  McDowell  sub- 
agency  was  in  the  nature  of  a  "  follow  up."  This  reservation  was  the 
subject  of  a  report  by  Commissioner  Eliot  and  Secretary  McDowell 
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last  year.  The  McDowell  Apaches  still  refuse  to  move  down  on  the 
irrigated  lands  at  Salt  Biver.  It  is  said  there  is  an  outside  influence 
which  tends  to  keep  the  McDowell  Apaches  up  on  the  Verde  River. 

On  mv  way  home  I  stopped  off  at  San  Carlos  Reservation, 
another  "follow-up"  visit,  for  Commissioner  Eliot  and  Secretary 
McDowell  made  a  report  on  this  jurisdiction  last  year.  Mr.  Terrell, 
the  new  superintendent,  is  a  good  stockman  who  has  a  heart  for  the 
Indians  and  he  urged  especially  the  carrying  out  of  Commissioner 
EUot's  recommendations  regarding  missionaries  and  a  hospital.  I 
found  that  the  pumping  facilities  for  irrigation,  the  need  of  which 
was  emphasized  by  Commissioner  Eliot,  had  been  provided  by  the 
irrigation  division  of  the  Indian  Office. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  summarize  some  of  my  recommendations. 

(1)  That  a  comprehensive  survey  of  moral  conditions  on  Indian 
reservations  be  made  by  the  board  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  information  on  which  he  may,  if  he  desires,  base 
recoDunendations  to  Congress  for  legislation  which  will  give  super- 
intendents the  authority  to  prosecute  and  procure  punishment  for 
violations  of  marriage,  divorce,  and  moral  laws  on  reservations. 

(2)  That  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  require  superintend- 
ents annually  to  furnish  Indians  under  their  charge  with  a  statement 
of  the  conditions  or  tribal  lands  and  monies,  as  shown  by  the  books  in 
the  Indian  Office. 

(3)  That  the  boarding  school  plant  at  Umatilla  be  made  into  a 
hospital. 

(4)  That  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  send  a  secret-service 
man  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation  to  obtain  information  which 
will  lead  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  unpunished  murderers. 

(5)  TTiat  the  agency  physician  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation 
be  provided  with  a  good  home  and  adequate  means  of  transportation. 

(6)  That  a  contract  physician  be  provided  for  Grand  Ronde. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

William  H.  Ketcham, 
Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


APPENDIX  S. 

SEPOBT  ON  THE  ST.  BEOIS  INDIANS  OF  NEW  YOBX,  BY  WABBEN 

K.  MOOKBHEAD. 

Andover,  Mass.,  October  IS^  1917, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  St. 
Regis  Indians  of  northern  Franklin  County,  N.  Y. 

These  Indians  occupy  a  reservation  6  miles  square  lying  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  northern  New  York.  In  the  tract  is  included  the 
town  of  Hogansburg  and  the  small  settlement  of  St.  Francis.  Through 
the  town  oi  St.  Francis  passes  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  Indians  are  continually  passing  back  and 
forth  from  one  side  of  the  line  to  the  other. 
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These  Indians  number  at  the  present  time  between  1,400  and 
1,500.  I  am  informed  by  the  chiefs  that  the  exact  population  can 
not  be  determined  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  Indians  claim  resi- 
dence on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

On  mj  arrival  at  Hogansburg  I  went  to  a  large  store  where  most  of 
the  Indians  trade,  and  there  met  10  or  15  men  and  women.  I  estab- 
lished headquarters  at  Murphy's  Hotel  and  was  visited  by  numbers  of 
Indians  during  my  stay  on  the  reservation. 

EDUCATIONAL  MATTEBS. 

There  is  little  to  say  in  regard  to  education.  The  Catholic  sisters 
maintain  a  flourishing  institution  for  young  girls.  There  is  a  large 
public  school  conducted  by  Mr.  Ellis,  who  represents  the  department 
of  education.  State  of  New  York.  So  far  as  the  education  of  the 
children  is  concerned  both  Indians  and  whites  agree  that  the  facil- 
ities are  ample.    There  is  no  discrimination  against  Indian  children. 

I  talked  with  white  persons  in  business  or  m  professions,  but  did 
not  call  upon  the  teacher,  Mr.  Ellis,  against  whom  the  Indians  made 
some  complaints.  As  he  was  in  close  touch  with  Dr.  Hill,  who  is 
head  of  the  educational  department  under  which  these  Indians  come, 
I  preferred  to  get  the  Indians'  point  of  view. 

I  visited  the  residence  of-  Louis  Solomon,  who  is  an  hereditary 
chief;  that  is,  according  to  old  Iroquois  custom  he  is  chief,  for  the 
reason  that  his  grandfather  and  f atner  were  both  chiefs.  The  pro- 
gressive Indians  believe  in  election,  and,  therefore,  Tom  Curley 
Head,  Thomas  Ransom,  Mr.  White,  and  one  or  two  others  were 
duly  elected  last  spring  to  represent  the  Indians.  Mr.  Solomon  called 
in  one  or  two  old  Indians,  who  appeared  to  be  full  bloods,  and  we 
spent  two  or  three  hours  discussing  their  complaints. 

liAND  liEASE. 

Mr.  Solomon's  chief  complaint  is  that  the  white  citizens  of  Hogans- 
burg now  control  2,000  acres  of  land.  He  claims  this  land  was  se- 
cured from  the  Indians  on  a  long  lease;  that  the  lease  has  expired 
and  the  Indians  wish  to  regain  their  property.  He  says  the  Indians 
believe  there  is  no  written  authority  in  existence  to-day  for  the  occu- 
pation of  this  land  by  the  white  people.  Solomon  and  his  asso- 
ciates claim  that  a  man  named  Hogan  (for  whom  the  town  is  named) 
got  the  land  from  the  Indians  years  ago. 

Mr.  Solomon  protests  because  there  is  a  head  tax  of  $8  on  Indians 
who  come  from  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  or  Ontario  into  New  York 
State  to  work.  He  said  these  Indians  often  come  to  visit  relatives 
and  not  to  work,  yet  they  are  compelled  to  pay  $8  and  also  pay  a 
fee  of  about  60  cents  for  passes  to  go  back  and  forth^  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  an  Indian  to  secure  a  pass  and  pay  this  fee  if  he  re- 
mains but  a  day  on  that  side  of  the  border  opposite  his  home. 

DUTY  ON  SWEET  GRASS. 

He  and  his  associates  object  to  the  duty  on  baskets  and  sweet 
grass.  The  women  make  large  numbers  of  baskets,  headpieces,  and 
other  articles  out  of  Canadian  sweet  grass.  If  they  were  permitted 
to  import  $20  worth  per  capita  free  of  charge  it  would  aflford  them 
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great  relief.  The  Indians  have  very  little  ready  money  and  the  im- 
position of  this  duty  on  the  grass  and  baskets  compels  them  to  mort- 
gage future  profits  with  the  storekeepers.  ,  Thus  they  have  to  pay 
a  high  rate  of  interest  as  well  as  duty.  Previously  they  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  back  and  forth  across  the  line  without  hindrance.  He 
claims  that  it  would  work  no  injury  to  the  white  people  were  the 
Indians  permitted  to  bring  in  their  small  quantities  of  baskets  and 
grass  free  of  charge,  that  the  industry  is  not  extensive,  but  that  it 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  Indians. 

MORAL  OONDinONS. 

I  talked  with  a  prominent  judge  in  Malone  concerning  moral 
conditions  on  the  reservation.  He  is  in  a  position  to  know  and 
states  that  the  Indians,  as  a  rule,  are  as  moral  as  the  class  of  white 
people  surrounding  them.  Merchants  in  towns  near  the  reservation 
say  there  used  to  be  considerable  drunkenness  and  fighting.  The 
past  year  there  has  been  a  large  camp  composed  of  laborers  working 
on  the  State  highway  -some  10  miles  from  the  reservation.  The 
number  of  Italians,  negroes,  and  others  emploved  is  less  than  the 
Indian  population.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  have  been 
more  muraers,  assaults,  and  other  crimes  in  this  camp  of  workmen 
'than  has  occurred  on  the  reservation  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years. 

The  few  remaining  full  bloods  and  Indians  who  are  inclined  to 
keep  up  old  customs  state  that  moral  conditions  are  now  good  and 
there  is  very  little  drunkenness.  Most  of  the  towns  near  the  reser- 
vation are  now  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  it  is  difficult  for 
the  Indians  to  procure  intoxicants.  The  judge  made  a  protest 
against  a  local  hotel  four  years  ago  and  the  New  York  authorities 
prosecuted  the  hotel  man  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians. 

I  called  upon  Rev.  Louis  Bruce,  an  educated  Iroquois,  who  is 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church.     He  belongs  Ho  the  progressive 

Earty  and  does  not  recognize  Louis  Solomon  as  hereditary  chief,  but 
e  confirms  what  Solomon  said  with  reference  to  the  town  of  Hogans- 
burg  being  built  on  Indian  land.  He  said  they  do  not  know  nor 
can  they  ascertain  the  terms  on  which  white  people  are  living  on  this 
tract  of  2,000  acres.  Bruce  contends  that  the  Indians  are  under  the 
State  of  New  York  jurisdiction  and  not  controlled  by  the  Interior 
Department  of  the  United  States  Government* 

INDIAN  STOCK  RAISERS. 

I  took  several  Indians  in  my  automobile  and  went  over  the  reser- 
tion,  looked  at  the  land,  inspected  houses,  and  found  the  Indians 
living  comfortably  and  in  far  better  condition  than  many  of  our 
western  tribes.  Many  of  them  own  considerable  stock  and  bring  a 
great  desd  of  milk  into  the  local  creamery.  Five  of  the  Indians  own 
automobiles  and  a  number  of  individuals  possess  as  high  as  400  and ' 
600  acres  of  land,  and  tracts  of  200  and  300  acres  are  common. 
Most  of  this  land  is  farmed  and  the  people,  as  a  whole,  appear  to  be 
progressive  and  self-supporting. 

I  visited  the  home  of  Mr.  Kansom,  one  of  the  elected  chiefs,  and 
also  called  upon  Moses  White,  who  went  about  the  reservation  with 
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me.  Loran  Jackson  told  me  there  is  a  strip  of  land  across  the 
Baguette  Kiver,  and  also  on  this  side  of  the  Raquette  River,  upon 
which  Canadian  Indians  are  living.  This  land  is  on  the  American 
side,  but  it  is  claimed  by  the  Canadians  who  are  living  upon  it 
There  are  several  Canadian  families  living  on  the  American  side, 
and  it  is  said  these  Indians  also  have  farms  on  the  Canadian  side. 

Mr.  Bruce's  church  is  more  or  less  of  a  mission.  He  thinks  condi- 
tions fairly  satisfactory  and  that  the  Indians  as  a  whole  compare 
favorably  with  white  people  as  to  morals,  etc. 

The  Indians  are  quite  unanimous  in  their  desire  that  an  inspector 
or  special  agent  come  up  and  spend  two  or  three  weeks  with  them 
and  make  a  thorough  investigation.  They  contend  there  are  Ca- 
nadian Indians  living  on  this  side  of  the  line  who  claim  various 
tracts  of  land.  The  presence  of  these  Indians  causes  some  friction. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  should  be  looked  into  further. 

THE  COUNCIL. 

At  2  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  October  4  a  council  was  called  by 
the  elected  chief  of  the  progressive  party.  This  was  held  in  a  long, 
narrow  building  of  modern  construction,  but  patterned  after  the 
famous  old  "  long  house  "  of  the  Iroquois.  The  building  is  known 
as  Foresters  Hall.  Seventy-two  Indians  were  present,  and  the  chief, 
Peter  Loran,  presided. 

Representing  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  I  made  an 
address  of  some  length  in  which  I  asked  these  Indians  to  be  per- 
fectly frank  and  to  tell  me  their  troubles.  I  asked  them  whether 
they  desired  citizenship ;  took  up  the  question  of  distribution  of  the 
fund  from  which  their  annuity  money  comes;  what  should  be  done 
with  reference  to  the  Canadian  Indians,  and  other  matters. 

The  Indians  seemed  well  pleased,  and  about  a  dozen  of  the  leading 
men  spoke  during  the  two  hours.  My  address  was  interpreted  into 
Iroquois  by  Moses  'White.  All  the  responses  were  put  into  English 
by  Mr.  White  for  my  benefit,  as  the  older  Indians  preferred  to  speak 
Iroquois  rather  than  English.  They  agreed  to  make  for  me  a  copy 
of  all  their  treaties,  agreements,  and  other  papers  in  their  possession. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  some  of  these  papers  have  oeen  care- 
fully preserved  by  the  chiefs  for  over  100  years  and  are  still  on  the 
original  parchment.  It  is  important  to  have  copies  of  all  of  these 
and  I  made  arrangements  to  have  copies  written. 

The  replies  of  the  Indians  need  not  be  set  down  in  detail,  but  I 
shall  make  of  them  a  summary.  They  do  not  want  an  agent.  The 
present  agent,  they  said,  from  Salamanca,  comes  over  about  once  a 
year  and  paj^s  them  $1.32  each.  He  brings  the  clerk  with  him. 
They  say  he  is  paid  about  $300  a  year  out  of  their  money  and  he 
never  visits  them.  The  Indians  claim  that  the  State  pays  a  doctor 
to  render  them  medical  attention,  but  that  he  has  refused  to  visit  the 
Indians  on  several  occasions.  Louis  Lazone  claims  that  the  doctor 
refused  to  come  to  his  house  when  his  mother  was  very  low,  and  that 
she  died  without  medical  attention.   This  case  should  be  investigated. 

The  Indians  claim  that  nobody  has  visited  them  on  any  State  or 
National  business  for  10  years.  Mr.  Curly  Head,  the  chief,  claims 
that  the  agent  talked  with  him  twice,  about  five  minutes  each  time. 
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I  questioned  the  assembly  of  Indians  in  regard  to  their  complaints 
against  their  school-teacher,  for  several  Indians  before  the  meeting 
had  told  me  that  he  was  too  severe  in  punishing  the  children.  Sev- 
eral of  those  in  the  assembly  made  speeches  confirming  these  state- 
ments. The  Indians,  from  what  I  learned,  want  another  teacher  in 
his  place;  but  as  this  is  distinctly  a  State  matter^  I  merely  mention 
it  as  one  of  the  complaints  they  urged  me  to  consider. 

DIVISION  or  LAND. 

There  seems  to  be  some  feeling  with  reference  to  the  division  of 
land.  Many  Indians,  it  appears,  have  too  much  land  and  others 
have  none.  The  Indians  themselves  think  that  those  who  are  land 
poor  should  be  permitted  to  obtain  by  purchase  land  from  the  more 
wealthy  Indians. 

Loran  Jackson,  a  prominent  man,  brought  up  for  discussion  the 
matter  of  the  Canadian  Indian  owning  property.  Several  of  them 
have  200  and  300  acres  each  upon  the  ionerican  side.  These  Indians 
belong  in  Canada  and  should  live  upon  their  own  farms  in  thajb 
country.  They  demand  of  the  American  residents  twice  the  price  of 
the  value  of  the  land  when  the  American  St.  Begis  Iroquois  attempt 
to  purchase.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners and  Commissioner  Dimcan  C.  Scott,  of  Canada,  take  up  the 
matter  and  attempt  to  settle  it  satisfactorily  with  the  Indians. 

The  council  petitioned  that  the  duty  on  sweet  grass  and  baskets 
be  removed. 

,  TWO  INDIAN  PARTIES. 

It  transpired  that  there  were  two  factions,  or  parties,  on  the  reser- 
vation. Therefore  to  placate  both  sides  I  held  another  council  near 
the  Canadian  line  in  an  old  building  which  the  Iroquois  had  used 
for  some  time.  This  council  was  presided  over  by  Louis  Solomon 
and  attended  by  more  full-blood  Indians  and  Canadian  Indians  than 
the  first  meeting.    There  were  60  present. 

I  delivered  another  address  and  the  Indians  responded  at  con- 
siderable length.  They  substantiated  all  the  statements  made  by 
their  brothers  in  the  Hogansburg  council.  There  were  two  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  First,  the  old  Indians  believe  that  the  treaties 
should  be  preserved  and  kept  and  do  not  like  modern  conditions. 
Second,  that  their  friends  who  live  in  Canada  are  not  objected  to  by 
the  full  bloods,  since  they  are  all  Iroquois.  But  ownership  of  Amer- 
ican land  by  Canadians  is  objected  to  by  the  progressive  element. 
They  gave  the  same  testimony  with  reference  to  lack  of  medical  at- 
tention and  the  desire  for  a  change  in  school-teachers. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  both  factions  agreed  to  cooperate,  and  we 
all  parted  good  friends. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the  contentions  of 
the  Indians,  and  trust  their  complaints  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion and  action. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Warren  K.  Moorehead. 

Hon.  George  Vaxjx,  Jr.,  Chaimum. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED 
TRIBES  OF  OKLAHOMA. 


Department  of  the  Intebiob, 
United  States  Indian  Seeviob, 
Office  of  Superintendent  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

Muskogee,  Okla.,  September  18,  1918. 
Sm:  There  is  transmitted  herewith  my  amiual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1918,  accompanied  oy  the  annual  reports  of  the 
supervisor  of  Indian  schools  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the 
mming  trustees  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations. 

INTRODUCTION. 

There  are  101,506  enrolled  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
It  is  estimated  that  between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of  this  number 
have  died.  Children  bom  since  March  4,  1906,  are  not  enrolled.  It 
is  believed  that  the  births  have  equaled,  if  not  slightly  exceeded 
the  deaths,  consequently  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  consid- 
eration in  one  way  or  another  in  the  adnunistration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  substantially  the  same  from  ^ear  to  year. 

The  right  to  enrollment  was  based  upon  the  tribal  relation  of  blood, 
intermarriage,  freedman,  or  adoption.  Allotments  of  lands  were 
made  to  enrolled  individuals  with  a  restriction  against  alienation  for 
a  period  of  years.  Subsequ^it  acts  of  Congress  have  removed  in 
part  this  restriction  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  further  removals.  This  restriction,  has  been  thus  removed 
from  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  allotments. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  27,  1908,  the  restriction 
against  alienation  was  removed  from  the  allotments  of  all  enroUed 
members  of  less  than  one-half  Indian  blood.  For  convenient  refer- 
ence the  members  enrolled  as  one-half  or  more  Indian  blood  are 
considered  restricted  and  those  of  less  than  one-half  and  no  Indian 
blood  unrestricted,  the  restriction  having  reference  to  the  status  of 
the  allotment  whether  or  not  every  part  thereof  is  alienable  with  or 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Approxi- 
mately 25,000  enroUed  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  there- 
fore restricted.  There  is  also  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  ^1 
minor  children  of  enroUed  members,  regardless  of  their  quantum  or 
lack  of  Indian  blood,  are  under  a  Federal  restriction  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  their  allotments  or  inheritances  of  land.  UnenroUed  chil- 
dren of  enrolled  restricted  Indians  are  undoubtedly  Indians,  but  no 
law  or  rule  has  been  made  to  determine  their  quantum  of  Indian 
blood;  however,  their  education  and  inherited  property  interests  are 
considered  and  such  service  as  may  be  indicated  is  rendered  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  enrolled  restricted  Indians,  conse- 
(juentily  the  responsibilities  and  activities  of  this  office  are  directly 
in  the  supervision  of  the  individual  affairs  of  thirty  odd  thousand 
restricted  Indians,  the  distribution  of  tribal  moneys  to  the  imre- 
stricted  members  of  these  tribes  and  the  rendering  tp  thousands  of 
82007^— Iirrl918— vol2 ^28  423 
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members  both  direct  and  indirect  assistance,  counsel,  and  advice 
involving  their  interests  both  in  Federal  and  State  courts. 

The  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  and  of  the  United  States.  With  few  exceptions  thery  are 
subject  to  all  the  laws  of  the  State  as  are  other  citizens  thereof;  the 
principal  and  practically  onlv  material  exceptions,  being  as  to  the 
sale  and  taxation  of  restricted  allotments. 

Li  my  annual  reports  for  the  fiscal  years  1915,  1916,  and  1917  I  set 
out  in  considerable  detail  the  plan  of  organization,  responsibilities, 
and  activities  of  this  office.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  tney  are  not 
herein  repeated  except  insofar  as  to  show  the  accomplisliments 
during  the  |)ast  year  and  the  present  status  of  the  work. 

The  activities  of  this  office  during  the  fiscal  year  1918  are  outlined 
under  the  several  divisions  as  follows: 

LAND  DIVISION. 

This  division  handles  all  matters  pertaining  to  enrollment,  allot- 
ment, and  sale  of  lands  and  property  of  the  Five  CSvilized  Tribes,  hav- 
ingcharge  of  all  records  thereof. 

There  are  101,506  persons  entitled  to  participate  in  the  distribution 
of  land  and  money,  78,101  being  citizens  by  blood,  adoption,  or 
intermarriage,  and  23,405  freedmen.  Complete  allotments  of  land 
or  paymente  of  money  have  been  made  to  aU  enrolled  except  seven 
Chickasaw  freedmen  who  have  not  been  located  and  four  Chreek 
citizens  whose  application  for  certain  land  awaits  decision  of  court  as 
fjO  the  rights  of  others  having  claim  thereto. 

There  are  contained  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  a  total  of  19,525,966 
acres  of  land,  of  which  15,794,208  acres  have  been  allotted,  3,558,165 
acres  sold,  139,284  acres  reserved  for  townsite  and  other  purposes, 
11,695  acres  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  withheld  for  a  proposed  game 
preserve,  and  7,639  acres  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  witnheld  for  coal- 
mining lessees,  leaving  14,795  acres  unallotted  and  unsold. 

Table  A  shows  the  enrollment  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  corrected 
to  date. 

Table  B  shows  the  status  of  enrollment,  allotment,  and  sale  of 
unallotted  land  June  30,  1918. 

Table  A. 


NftUon. 


Restricted. 


Full 
bloods. 


Mixed 

three- 
fourths 
or  more. 


One-half 
to  three* 
fourths. 


Total. 


Unrestricted. 


Lessthan 
one-half 
including 
inter- 
married 
whites. 


Freed- 


Total. 


Grand 
total. 


Chickasaw , 

Choctaw 

Mississippi  Choctaw 

Cherokee 

Creek 

Seminole 

Total 


1,515 
7,087 
1,357 
8,703 
6,858 
1,254 


858 

709 

90 

1,803 

541 

133 


708 

1,644 

30 

2,975 

1,157 

345 


26,774 


3,634 


6,850 


2,4«1 
0,440 
1,477 
13,481 
?,556 
1,732 


3,823 
9,099 

183 
23,424 
3,396 

409 


4.662 
6.020 


4,919 

6,809 

966 


8,485 
15,728 
183 
38,343 
10,205 

1,395 


10,960 
25,188 

1,660 
41,R34 
18,761 

5,127 


» 37, 167 


40,034 


23,405 


64,339 


101,506 


1  This  indicates  the  total  number  of  restricted  dtisens  whose  names  appear  on  the  approved  rolls.  The 
approximate  number  of  restricted  dtUens  who  have  had  the  restrictions  removed  from  their  entire  allot- 
ments  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  by  death  is  13,786,  leaving  2S,44lJmie  30.  lAliB. 
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Tablb  B. —Status  of  dllotmefU  and  mroUmerU  work  and  sale  of  undUotUd  lands  on 

June  SO,  1918, 


Enrolled 
citizens 
entitled 
to  allot- 
ment. 

Re- 
stricted 
Indians 

June 
30,1918. 

Aver- 
age 
area  of 
allot- 
ments.i 

Area  Of 
home* 
steads. 

Area. 

Re- 
served.* 

Allotted  to 

June3p, 

1018. 

Unallotted.* 

Tribes. 

Sold  to 

June  30, 

1018. 

Area  re- 
maining 
unsold. 

ChocUw 

Chickasaw.., 

Cherokee 

Creek 

Seminole 

26,828 
10.966 
41,824 
18,761 
3,127 

6,347 
1,662 
8,287 
6,836 
1,309 

ilCfM. 

320 
320 
110 
160 
120 

ilCTM. 

160 
160 
40 
40 
40 

Acres. 

4;  707;  903 

4,420,068 

3.079,006 

365,862 

Acres. 
61,008 
37  448 
22,880 
16,016 

ilcrM. 
4,291,036 
3,800,350 
4,346,173 
2,997,114 
360;635 

Acres. 

« 2,667,210 

870,095 

•50,985 

65,612 

4,263 

Acres. 

•14,460 

10 

30 

352 

122 

Total.. 

101,506 

23,441 

19,625,966 

130,284 

16,704,208 

3,568,166 

14,975 

I  Not  including  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen. 

>  Reserved  from  allotments  for  town  sites,  railroad  rights  of  way,  coal  and  asphalt  segregation,  churches, 
schools,  cemeteries,  etc. 

•  Including  timber  lands  and  se^egated  coal  and  asphalt  lands 

4  This  total  does  not  include  167  acres  contained  in  Roebuck  Lake  and  198  acres  contained  in  Grassy 
Lake,  Choctaw  Nation,  which  were  sold  tor  1320  and  S193.27,  respectively. 

•  This  total  does  not  include  7,639  acres  reserved  Cor  coal  and  asphalt  lessees,  and  11,695  acres  of  timber 
land  in  McOurtain  County  withdrawn  from  sale  for  proposed  game  preserve  in  Oklahoma. 

•  This  total  does  not  include  226  acres  contained  In  Big  Lake,  which  was  sold  for  33,842.17,  and  an  island 
in  the  Arkansas  River  containing  24.76  acres  which  was  sold  for  3550. 

CHOCTAW  AND   CHICKASAW  NATIONS. 

Allotment  and  disposition  of  land. 

Choctaw  Nation,  area 6,953,048 

Chickasaw  Nation,  area 4, 707 ,  903 

Total  acreage : 11, 660, 951 

Allotted  in  Choctaw  Nation 4, 291, 036 

Allotted  in  Chicka^w  Nation 3, 800, 350 

Reserved  in  both  nations 98, 456 

Unallotted,  timber  and  surface  of  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  land  sold . .  3, 437, 305 

Withdrawn  for  proposed  State  ^me  preserve 11, 695 

Withdrawn  for  mining  companies 7, 639 

Unsold 14,470 

Total  acreage 11,660,951 

Total  receipts  from  land  sales $19,595,082 

Patents  delivered  during  fiscal  year: 

Church  and  school  deeds 8 

Town  lots 80 

Choctaw  and  Chickaaaw  citizens 59 

Total i 147 

Undelivered  allotment  patents 1, 320 

Unsold  tribal  property  and  estimated  value. 

Coal  and  asphalt  deposits $12,319,000 

Tribal  school  lands  and  improvements 105, 000 

2,280  town  lots 45,000 

Unsold  timber  land 35, 000 

Unsold  unallotted  and  surface  of  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  land. .  280, 000 

Amount  uncollected  from  lands  sold,  approximately 4, 000, 000 

Total  estimated  value 16,784,000 
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Disposition  of  41,700  acres  of  the  surface  of  the  segregated  coal  and 
asphalt  land,  including  land  reserved  for  coal  lessees  for  mining  pur- 
poses; also  the  coal  and  asphalt  deposits  underljdng  the  entire 
segregated  coal  and  asphalt  area,  7,750  acres  of  timber  land,  5  acres, 
including  improvements,  reserved  for  the  Choctaw^  Council  House, 
824  acres,  including  improvements,  reserved  for  six  boarding  schools, 
2,280  vacant  and  forfeited  town  lots,  coDection  of  balance  due  on 
unallotted  land  sales,  and  preparation  and  delivery  of  deeds  thereto- 
also  disposition  of  all  tracts  of  unallotted  land  that  may  be  forfeitea 
by  reason  of  nonpayment  of  principal  and  interest. 

CHEROKEE   NATION. 

Allotments  or  payments  of  money  in  lieu  of  allotments  have  been 
made  to  all  enrollea  Cherokee  citizens,  and  all  of  the  land  and  tribal 
property  has  been  sold,  excepting  30  acres  erroneously  platted  as 
aUotted. 

Allotment  and  disposition  of  land. 

Area 4,420,068 

Reserved  for  town  sites,  etc 22, 880 

Allotted 4,346,173 

Sold 60,986 

Unsold 30 

Total  acreage 4,420,068 

CSierokee  deeds  delivered  fiscal  year 39 

Cherokee  deeds  undelivered ^ 729 

UNFINISHED  BUSINESS. 

Disposition  of  30  acres  of  land,  completion  of  per  capita  payments, 
and  settlement  of  all  claims  against  tne  nation  tmder  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  25,  1918  (Public,  No.  159,  65th 
Cong.). 

GREEK   NATION. 

Allotment  and  disposition  of  land. 

Area 3,079,095 

Reserved  for  town  sites,  etc 16, 016 

Allotted 2,997,114 

Unsold 353 

Sold 65,612 

Total  acreage 3,079,095 

Unsold  tribal  property  and  estimated  value. 

Council  building:,  Okmulgee $100, 000 

124  town  lots,  Muskogee,  Tulsa,  and  Lee 100,000 

Boarding  school,  Nuyaka 16, 650 

Boarding  school,  Eufaula 22, 500 

Boarding  school,  Sapulpa '. 30, 000 

Unsold  land 3,500 

Total i 272,650 

Greek  deeds  delivered  fiscal  year 3 

Creek  deeds  undelivered 600 
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UNFINISHBD  BUSINESS. 

Disposition  of  unaJlotted  land  and  other  tribal  property,  equaliza- 
•tion  of  allotments,  investigation  of  alleged  duplicate  and  fraudulent 
enrollments,  and  determination  of  suits  to  recover  valuable  oil  and 
gas  lands. 

The  proposed  sale  of  the  council  building  at  Okmulgee  to  the  city 
of  Okmulgee  is  under  consideration  by  flie  department.  Recom- 
mendation has  been  made  to  the  department  lor  the  sale  of  the 
vacant  lots  in  Muskogee,  Tulsa,  and  Lee  in  the  spring  of  1919. 

SEMINOLE   NATION. 

AUotjrunt  and  disposition  of  land. 

Area '^16,862 

AUotted 359,575 

Reserved 1,932 

Sold 4,223 

Unsold 122 

Total  acreage 365,852 

Unsold  tribal  property  and  estimated  value, 

Emahaka  Mission  School,  320  acres $8, 000 

Mekusukey  Academy,  320  acres 22,400 

Unsold 1,220 

Total 31,620 

Seiooinole  deeds  undeUvered 420 

UNFINISHED  BUSINESS. 

Disposition  of  122  acres  of  unallotted  land  and  other  tribal  prop- 
erty, and  distribution  of  balance  of  tribal  funds  to  members  of  the 
tribe.  TTie  Mekusukey  School  is  still  being  maintained.  The 
Emahaka  School  has  been  abandoned  for  school  purposes  and  liti- 
gation affecting  the  ownership  of  the  school  building  is  now  pending 
m  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

TOWNSITES, 

By  departmental  regulations  of  September  24,  1917,  133  town  lots 
in  Muskogee  and  Lee,  Creek  Nation,  Oklahoma,  were  offered  for 
sale  at  public  auction  on  November  19  and  20,  1917,  of  which  44 
were  sold  for  $1,222.50. 

Sale  of  city  and  town  lots,  Creeh  Nation. 


city  or  town. 

Number 
offered. 

Number 
sold. 

Appraised 
value. 

Sale 
price. 

MlMlkOglWrr 

91 
42 

4 

40 

S760.00 
342.50 

Lee 

452.50 

Totftl..,.  T .  .,     .   .,, 

133 

44 

992.50 

1,222.50 
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Payments  were  completed  during  the  year  on  38  lots  in  the 
ChoctaW;  Chickasaw,  and  Creek  Nations,  collections  thereon  amount- 
ing to  Sl.289.65.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  with  pur- 
chasers 01  town  lots  in  Tuttle,  Chickasaw  Nation,  inyolved  in  the 
compromise  settlement  made  with  E.  Dowden  et  al.,  payments 
having  been  completed  on  23  lots  and  deeds  thereto  issued. 

A  total  of  308  towns,  vnth  various  additions,  have  been  surveyed 
and  platted  by  the  Groyemment  in  the  Creek,  Cherokee,  Choctaw, 
and  Chickasaw  Nations,  and  one  by  the  tribal  authorities  in  the 
Seminole  Nation,  as  follows: 

Tounu  ntrveyed  and  platted. 


Nation. 

Number 

of 
towns. 

Aim, 

GrMk 

96 
54 

08 
190 

1 

10,680.10 
9,631.47 

Chwokee 

Choctaw 

21,118.77 
23,707.82 

Chickasaw 

8«iniziol« 

636.00 

Total 

doo 

66p772Ll6 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  received  as  payment 
on  town  lots  by  fiscal  years: 

Receipts  from  town  lot$. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  80— 

Creek. 

Cherokee. 

Choctaw 

and 

Chickasaw. 

Total. 

igOO 

S74.02 
10.02 

""a.'mio' 

73,568.24 
139,889.74 
244,45a  74 
146,582.23 
•8,687.04 
28,858.06 
12,837.30 
11,982.72 
372.00 

$11,139.48 

26,090.01 

167,188.83 

887,427.21 

874,674.22 

641,749.56 

581,728.66 

389,589.61 

349,134.10 

80,049.20 

67,386.07 

09,164.51 

45,023.35 

40,238.64 

15,794.15 

4,618.16 

620.96 

1,211.90 

465.16 

811,213.50 
35,100.93 

1901 

1902 

180,536.56 

211,410.22 

106,479.26 

105,579.47 

149,049.58 

22,701.96 

21,686.57 

11,030.82 

6,844.84 

21,797.03 

870.00 

100.00 

181.84 

1903 .• 

570,123.88 

1904 

654;  621. 73 
786,718.76 
076,228. 08 
668,873.80 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

864,468.70 
128,938.07 
87,068.21 

1909 

1910 

1911 

132,804.36 

1912 

4%  765. 35 

1913 

40,338.64 

16,173.^ 

4,668.16 

620.06 

1914 

108.00 
50.00 

1915 

1916 

1917 

100.00 
824.50 

1,311.00 
1,280.66 

1918 

Total ..  .       . 

738,642.10 

773,297.40 

8,081,004.74 

4,643,034.21 

Unsold  town  lots, 

Choctaw  Nation: 

Vacant  lots 1,448 

Forfeited  town  lots 45 

Reserved  for  coal  lessees 787 

Greek  Nation: 

Forfeited  lots .• 7 

Lots  recovered  by  suit 117 

Total 2,404 
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There  are  still  pending  in  the  United  States  district  court  several 
suits  to  recover  lots  in  the  Creek  Nation  alleged  to  have  been  fraudu- 
lently scheduled. 

AUCTION    SAI^    OP    UNALLOTTED,  TIMBER,    AND    SURFACE    OF    SEGRE- 
GATED  COAL   AND   ASPHALT  LAND. 

There  have  been  sold  in  the  Five  Nations  to  June  30,  1918,  42,971 
tracts  containing  3,558,165  acres  for  $20,249,032.58,  being  $4,505,563 
more  than  the  appraised  value  and  at  an  average  of  $5.39  per  acre. 

During  the  jear  there  have  been  held  two  auction  sales  of  un- 
allotted lands  m  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Creek  Nations.  From 
October  15  to  October  31,  1917,  there  were  oifered  for  sale  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  3,736  tracts,  including  400  tracts 
of  the  surface  of  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  land  suitable  for 
townsite  purposes,  containing  3,683.76  acres  of  which  280  tracts 
containing  2,870.88  acres  were  sold  for  $51,740.01;  478  tracts  of  the 
surface  of  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  land  classified  as  agricul- 
tural and  grazing,  containing  46,240.19  acres  of  which  416  tracts 
containing  40,341.97  acres  were  sold  for  $441,039.28;  2,849  tracts 
of  timber  land  containing  389,947.25  acres  ot  which  2,791  tracts 
containing  382,937.59  acres  were  sold  for  $2,349,469.01,  and  9  tracts 
of  unallotted  land  contcunin^  453.65  acres  of  which  8  tracts  con- 
taining 443.65  acres  were  sold  for  $5,570.15.  On  Novembei^l9  and 
20  there  were  offered  in  the  Creek  Nation,  39  tracts  containing 
2,600.23  acres  of  which  2,147.73  acres  were  sold  for  $53,917.79. 

Immediately  following  are  Tables  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  and  T,  showing 
status  of  the  sales  of  the  unallotted  land  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Tablb  0,-^dU  ofunalloUed  land,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  without  minimum 

price. 

[Regulations  of  July  21, 1917.) 


Land  offered. 

Land  sold. 

County. 

Num- 
ber of 
tracts. 

Am  in 
acres. 

Num- 
ber of 

tracts. 

Area  in 
acres. 

Bale 
price. 

sale  price 
per  acre. 

Num- 
ber of 
tracts. 

Area  in 
acres. 

La  Flore 

TO.  60 
40.00 
100.00 
40.00 
20.00 
97.05 
20.00 

TO.  60 
40.00 
160.00 
40.00 
10.00 
97.05 
20.00 

1766.00 
760.00 

1,440.00 
320.00 
42.50 

1,981.66 
260.00 

$10.00 
19.00 
9.00 
8.00 
4.26 
20.42 
13.00 

TAtijnflT 

Hufl^es 

At<>kA . 

1 

10 

lf^*rnf(H.... 

Ciirtfr     

TiKa] 

.      9 

463.66 

8 

443.66 

6,570.16 

12.55 

1 

10 
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There  have  been  sold  to  date  1,905,139  acres  of  unallotted  land 
for  $10,625,324;  385,935  acres  of  the  surface  of  the  segregated  coal 
and  asphalt  land  for  $3,328,731;  1,267,821  acres  of  timber  land  for 
$6,294,977. 

The  sales  were  extensively  advertised  in  the  principal  newspapers 
in  Oklahoma  and  many  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  periodicals 
in  other  States.  In  addition,  the  rai&oads  operating  in  Oklahoma 
and  surrounding  States  gave  liberal  and  efficient  assistance  in  adver- 
tising the  sales.  Approximately  165,000  circulars,  descriptive  lists, 
and  other  advertising  matter  were  mailed,  and  posters  were  sent  to 
every  post  office  havmg  1,000  population  or  more. 

The  result  of  the  sales  was  most  gratifying  as  91  ))er  cent  of  the 
tracts  and  lots  offered  and  96  per  cent  of  the  acreage  offered  were 
sold,  and  the  average  price  per  acre  obtained  exceeoed  that  of  any 

grevious  imallotted  land  sale.  Every  tract  offered  in  McCurtain 
k)unty  was  sold  except  3,  and  in  Le  Flore  County  except  24.  All 
of  the  unallotted  lana  tracta  were  sold  except  one  tract  located  in 
Murray  County  and  one  tract  in  Hughes  Coimty,  Creek  Nation. 
Schedules  of  tne  sales  have  been  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  certificates  of  purcnase  have  been 
issued.  There  have  been  prepared  9,287  patents,  covering  13,931 
tracts  or  lots. 

Proper  record  of  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  has  been 
made,  necessitating  76,000  entnes,  and  65,000  receipts  and  notices 
were  prepared  and  mailed. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  payments  of  principal  and 
interest: 

Principal 14,623,190.46 

Interest 285,252.50 

Total 4,908,442.96 

Statement  ofpatenU  prepared  for  purchasers  of  unallotted  Umd  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw^ 
Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Seminole  Nations, 


Nation. 

Pre. 
reported. 

1018 

Total 

ChootuwMid  Chickamw.... ................................... ........... 

1,518 

062 

31 

0,287 

21,456 
072 

Cherokee... «.. 

Croek 

10 

Seminole t,,..,,,  ,..,,.-.  ,.. ....,.,.,.. 

31 

Total 

14,680 

0,207 

23,077 

AUOnON   SALE  OP  MISCELLANEOUS  PEOPEBTT. 

By  departmental  authority  of  August  26,  1916,  the  Bloomfield 
Academy  property  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  consisting  of  158  acres 
of  land  and  several  buildings,  was  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction 
on  July  7,  1917,  and  sold  for  $5,455,  which  sale  was  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  August  28,  1917.  On  March  30,  1918,  a 
small  island  in  the  Arkansas  River,  Cherokee  Nation,  containing 
24.75  acres,  was  sold  at  public  auction,  by  departmental  authority, 
for  S550. 
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EXTENSIONS   OF  THEE. 

On  January  2,  1918,  the  department  authorized  an  extension  of 
time  not  to  exceed  one  year  to  purchasers  of  timber  and  unallotted 
land  in  meritorious  cases,  and  extended  the  second  installment  tibien 
due  or  soon  to  become  due  for  one  year  on  tracts  of  the  surface  of  the 
segregated  coal  and  asphalt  land  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations.  Purchasers  we)re  duly  notified  thereof  and  approximately 
8,000  extensions  were  granted. 

RECORDING  OF  PATENTS  AND  OTHER  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  progress  in  recording  patents, 
deeds,  and  other  instruments  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1918: 

Creek  homestead  and  allotment  deeds 3 

Cherokee  homestead  and  aUotment  deeds 15 

Church  and  school  deeds 9 

Town  lot  deeds 80 

Unallotted  land  deeds,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 5, 582 

MisceUaneouB  deeds 4 

Total 5,693 

RENTAL  OF  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  SEGREGATED  COAL  AND  ASPHALT  LAND. 

There  are  6J10  acres  of  the  surface  of  the  segregated  coal  and 
asphalt  land  and  1,410  vacant  Grovemment  town  lots  in  the  segre- 
gated coal  and  asphalt  area  that  have  not  been  sold,  and  approxi- 
mately 35,000  acres  of  the  surface  of  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt 
land  and  the  surface  of  787  vacant  Government  town  lots  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  reserved  by  coal  companies  for 
mining  purposes.  During  the  year  908  applications  to  rent  the 
surface  of  these  lands  were  granted  and  $16,462.15  was  collected. 

APPRAISEMENT  OF  COAL  AND  ASPHALT  DEPOSITS  IN  THE  CHOCTAW  AND 

CHICKASAW  NATIONS. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Februarv  8,  1918,  providing 
for  the  appraisement  andsale  ot  the  coal  and  asphalt  mineral  deposits 
underlying  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  land  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations,  Gabe  E.  Parker,  Superintendent  for  the  Hve 
Civilized  Tribes,  J.  George  Wright,  Superintendent  of  the  Osage 
Indian  Agency,  and  J.  J.  Rutledge,  of  tne  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  were  appointed  appraisers  to  make  the  appraisement,  and 
regulations  to  govern  the  appraisement  have  becH  approved  by  the 
S^retary  of  the  Interior. 

The  appraisers  upon  receiving  their  appointments  immediately 
proceeded  with  the  work  and  very  satisfactory  progress  has  been 
made.  Maps  showing  the' numbers  of  the  tracts,  the  location  of  the 
leased  and  unleased  area,  the  mined  and  unmined  area,  and  coal 
outcrops  and  mine  openings  have  nearly  all  been  finished,  and  tiie 
field  work  is  well  under  way.  The  work  is  tedious  and  complicated, 
especially  that  in  connection  with  appraising  the  leased  area,  it  being 
necessarjr  to  determine  as  near  as  possible  me  amount  of  coal  mined 
and  unmined. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  section  13  ot  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
Mav  27, 1908  (35  Stat.,  312),  the  Superintendent  for  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  is  custodian  of  the  tribal  records  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Seminole  Nations.  These  records  are  in  a  very 
poor  condition,  and  as  many  persons  appear  at  the  office  to  examine 
them  and  many  reouests  are  received  tor  certified  copies  thereof, 
some  provision  should  be  made  by  Congress  to  preserve  same  ana 
make  proper  indexes  thereof. 

CERTIFIED  COPIES. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  prepared  18,330  certified  copies 
of  the  records  on  file  in  this  division,  for  wnich  was  received  $21 ,360.10. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of.  certified  copies 
prepared  and  delivered  and  amount  of  fees  collected  therefor: 


Character  of  instrument. 


Amount 
collects 


D«eds  and  patents 

Approved  rolls 

Age  certificates ^... 

Butli  and  death  affidavits 

Allotment  certificate  stubs : 

Census  cards 

Appllcatians  for  aUotment 

Proofs  of  heirship 

EnroUment  and  miscellaneous  records 

Plats  of  sales  and  allotments,  including  blue  prints. 

Pos^oiBce  addresses 

Records  for  ofllcial  use 

Total 


$4,858.00 

104.00 

81.50 

1,351.00 

186.00 

4,320.00 

143.00 

40.00 

8,818.75 

1,360.95 

87.00 


21,300.10 


ILLEGAL   CONVEYANCES   OF  ALLOTTED   LAND. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  27, 
1908  (32  Stat.,  312),  ttiere  have  been  instituted  neretofore  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma, 
27,517  suits  to  clear  the  title  to  alleged  illegal  conveyances  of  allotted 
Indian  lands.  Of  the  suits  thus  instituted  23,327  had  been  disposed 
of  prior  to  July  1,  1917.  During  the  year  1,244  additional  suits 
were  disposed  of,  leaving  2,946  pending. 

ENBOLLKENT  AND  ALLOTMENT  LITIOATION — OBEEK  NATION. 

During  the  year  the  United  States  Siipreme  Court  decided  the 
Barney  Thlocco  case,  involving  160  acres  of^ valuable  oil  land,  adverse 
to  the  Government's  claim,  and  awarded  the  land  in  controversy  to 
the  heirs.  Decisions  were  also  rendered  bv  the  United  States  Court 
"m  the  Tommy  Atkins  and  Lettie  McGilora  cases  adverse  to  the 
Government's  contentions.  Several  cases  involving  the  rights  to 
enrollment  and^allotment  of  Creek  citizens  are  pending  in  the  United 
States  courts.  Four  additional  cases  of  alleged  duplicate  or  fraudu- 
lent enrollment  and  allotment  have  been  reported  to  the  department 
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for  consideration.  There  are  stiU  pending  at  this  office  11  cases  of 
this  character,  requiring  additional  information  before  further  action 
can  be  taken. 

IMPBOVEMENTS    ON    THE    SBGBEGATBD    COAL    AND    A8PELALT    LANDS. 

The  acts  of  Congress  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  surface  of  the 
segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  and  improyements  located  thereon 
in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  approved  February  19,  1912 
(37  Stat.,  67),  and  August  24,  1912  (37  L.,  518),  provide  that  upon 
the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the  lands  have  been  first  offered 
for  sale,  that  the  surface  of  the  land  and  the  imnrovements  located 
thereon  shall  be  offered  and  sold  regardless  of  the  appraised  value 
thereof.  This  limitation  expired  as  to  the  a^cultural  and  grazinjg 
land  prior  to  the  October,  1917,  sale.  At  this  sale  71  tracts  of  this 
class  of  land  containing  improvements  were  sold,  and  proper  adjust- 
ment has  been  made  with  all  of  the  owners  of  such  miprovements 
except  in  three  cases. 

CLOSINO  AFFAIBS  OF  THE  FIVE  OIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

By  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1906  (34  Stat., 
822),  the  tribal  existence  and  tribal  j^vernments  of  the  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Semmole  Tribes  of  Indians,  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  now  Oklalioma,  were  continued  in  full  force  and 
effect  for  all  purposes  under  existing  laws  until  all  property  of  such 
tribes,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  shall  be  distributed  among  the  indi- 
vidual members  of.  said  tribes  unless  thereafter  othersrise  provided 
by  law. 

All  of  the  land  and  tribal  propertv  of  the  Cherokee  Tribe  has  been 
allotted  or  sold  except  30  acres  of  unallotted  land  in  two  tracts. 
The  only  unfinished  business  is  the  disposition  of  these  two  tracts, 
completion  of  per  capita  payments  already  authorized,  execution 
of  138  deeds  to  allottees,  and  3  deeds  to  purchasers  of  unallotted  land, 
including  the  two  unsold  tracts,  and  settlement  of  all  claims  made 
against  said  tribe.     Section  18  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  ap- 

Ed  May  26,  1918  (Public,  No.  169,  66th  Cong.),  provides  for  the 
and  settlement  of  all  claims  against  said  nation  and  authorizes 
ecretary  of  the  Interior  to  expend  the  tribal  funds  remaining 
to  the  credit  of  said  nation,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit 
therein  provided,  for  building  and  fimiishing  an  additional  dormitory 
for  the  Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School  near  Tahlequah,  Okla. 

All  of  the  tribal  land  and  property  of  the  Seminole  Nation  has  been 
disposed  of  except  122  acres  of  unallotted  land,  120  acres  of  which  is 
involved  in  suit  to  clear  the  title  thereto  in  said  nation,  and  640  acres 
reserved  for  the  Ehnahaka  and  Mekusukey  tribal  schools  and  improve- 
ments located  thereon  belonging  to  said  nation,  the  completion  of 
the  per  capita  payments  authorized,  and  distribution  of  the  balance 
of  the  tribal  funds  to  the  members  of  said  tribe:  also  to  execute  a  few 
deeds  to  allottees  and  purchasers  of  unallotted  land. 

There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  tribal  governments 
of  these  two  tribes  should  not  be  discontinued.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  a  few  small  tracts  of  unsold  unallotted  land  may  be  dis- 
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covered  which  will  have  to  be  sold  and  conveyed,  or  some  unforeseen 
matter  of  importance  affecting  said  tribes  may  arise  which  will  re- 
quire the  action  of  legal  representatives  of  saia  nations. 

Inasmuch  as  the  work  in  connection  with  closing  the  tribal  affairs 
of  the  Cherokee  and  Seminole  Nations  is  completed,  with  the  excep- 
tions noted,  it  is  recommended  that,  by  proper  congressional  enact- 
ment, tiie  tribal  existence  and  the  tribal  governments  of  said  tribes 
be  discontinued,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  authorized 
to  execute  all  deeds  to  allottees  of  said  tribes  and  to  purchasers  of 
unallotted  lands  thereof,  and  to  represent  and  act  for  and  in  behalf 
of  said  tribes  in  all  matters  whatsoever  affecting  same;  also  to  employ 
a  competent  attorney  or  attorneys,  if  foimd  necessary,  to  represent 
said  tnbe  or  tribes  and  prosecute  all  matters  that  may  arise  affecting 
same,  the  attorney  or  attorneys  so  employed  to  be  allowed  such  com- 
pensation as  mav  be  determined  upon  by  the  Secretary,  with  an 
allowance  for  subsistence  and  necessary  traveUng  expenses  during 
the  continuance  of  his  or  their  services,  payable  from  tribal  funds 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  rep- 
resented bv  attorney  or  attorneys. 

The  imnnished  business  in  tne  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Creek 
Nations,  especially  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  as  ap- 
pears from  this  report,  is  of  such  a  ma^tude,  it  is  believed  that  it  is 
not  now  an  opportime  time  to  discontmue  the  tribal  governments  of 
these  two  nations.  It  is  siiggested  that  with  reference  to  the  coal 
and  asphalt  minerals  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  remain- 
ing unsold,  after  first  being  offered  at  public  auction  under  existing 
law,  they  be  sold  to  the  United  States  or  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
This  would  hasten  the  closing  of  the  tribal  affairs  of  these  two  nations. 
By  the  dose  of  another  year  it  is  probable  that  the  affairs  of  the  Creek 
Nation  will  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  warrant  the  discontinuance 
of  the  tribal  government  of  said  nation. 

TRIBAL  GOVERNMENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS. 

During  the  fiscal  vear  ended  Jime  30,  1918,  tribal  warrants  were 
drawn  as  shown  below  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  tribal  oJEcers, 
attorneys,  and  other  ^  expenses  of  the  tribal  governments  of  the 
Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  Nations. 

WarrarUs  ianted  during  JUcal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918. 

Totalpaid. 

Cherokee  Nation $75.00 

Creek  Nation 18,212.88 

Choctaw  Nation 6,726.10 

Chickasaw  Nation 1 4, 543.  63 

Tribal  officials  and  attorneys  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were 
paid  from  tribal  funds  authorized  by  Congress  as  follows:  Tribal 
officer  of  Cherokee  Nation,  W.  C.  Rogers,  principal  chief,  Skiatook, 
Okla. ;  salary  per  anntmi,  $300.  Mr.  Rogers  died  the  1st  of  October, 
1917,  and  as  tne  tribal  affairs  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  are  practically 
closed,  no  one  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place. 
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Tribal  officers  of  Creek  Nation. 


Name. 

Period  in  offloe. 

Tltla 

fl^JP* 

Moty  Tiger 

July  1  to  Sept.  30, 1017. 
Oct.  1,  1917,  to  June 
90,  1918. 

Principal  chief 

do 

Tribal  secretary 

Tribal  attorney 

do 

Sharp.  Okla 

S2,000 

0.  W.  Grayson 

EuftuiU,  Okla 

2.000 

ICuskogee,  Okla 

do 

do 

1,500 

R.C.  Allen 

July  1,1917,  to  Jan.  31, 

ldl8. 
Feb.  1  to  June  30, 1918. 

5,000 

Jas.  C.  Davis 

5,000 

The  contract  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Allen  as  tribal  attorney  was  renewed  for 
the  fiscal  year  1918,  allowing  him  the  services  of  one  stenographer  at 
a  salary  of  $100  per  month  and  expenses,  including  court  costs,  etc., 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The  total  amount  expended  by 
him,  including  stenographers,  clerical  help,  interpreters,  etc.,  was 
$1,485.64,  and  for  traveling  expenses,  office  incidentals,  court  costs, 
etc.,  $2,014.81.  Mr.  R.  C.  Allen  resigned  January  31,  1918,  and 
Mr.  James  C.  Davis  was  appointed  to  fillhis  place.  The  total  amount 
expended  by  him,  inclu^mg  stenographer,  clerical  help,  interpreters, 
etc.,  was  $716.25,  and  for  traveling  expenses,  office  incidentals,  court 
costs,  etc.,  $1,452.29. 

Tribal  officers  of  Choctaw  Nation. 


Name. 

Title. 

Address. 

Salary 
per  annum. 

Victor  M.  Locke,  Jr 

Principal  chief 

Antlers,  Okla 

S2,000 
1,000 
1,200 
4,000 

Mrs  DoUie  Locke  Archer 

Tribafsecretary 

.    do 

Peter  J.  Hudson 

Tribal  Interpreter 

Tuskahoma,  Okla 

WillfiLm  Tt    HT/tTntMh 

Mlntnir  trustee 

McAlester,  Okla 

Mr.  P.  J.  Hurley's  contract  as  tribal  attorney  was  not  renewed  for 
the  year  1918,  as  he  entered  the  military  service.  There  was  no 
tribal  attorney  appointed  during  the  year.    Mr.  Victor  M.  Locke,  Jr.. 

Erincipal  chief,  accepted  an  appointment  in  the  miUtary  service  ana 
y  reason  thereof  automatically  vacated  his  office  on  January  1,  1918. 

Tribal  officers  of  Chickasaw  Nation. 


Name. 

Title. 

Address. 

Salary 
peramiam. 

Doufflas  H.  Johnston 

Ludie  Johnston 

Governor 

Emet.Okla 

Milbiim,  Okla 

ia,ooo 

Tribal  secretary 

Kastmap  Johnson .......... 

Interpreter 

Tishomingo,  Okla 

J  Hamp  W^IHg     .  .  . 

Mininf? trustee .,.  ^...-t 

Kinfstonrokla 

t^ 

Reford  Bond 

Tribal  attorney. 

Chlckasha,  Okla 

Mr.  Reford  Bond's  contract  was  renewed  at  $5,000  per  annum  and 
expenses  incurred  by  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Such 
expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  were  81,473.66. 

The  tribal  officers  of  all  nations  are  allowed  their  traveling  and 
necessary  expenses  when  away  from  home  while  on  official  busmess, 
except  tne  mining  trustees  oi  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations. 
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The  Cherokee  and  Seminole  Nations  had  no  tribal  attorneys  for  the 
fiscal  year  1918,  and  aU  le^al  matters  affecting  restricted  Indians  and 
other  citizens  of  those  nations  were  attended  to  by  the  United  States 
probate  attorneys. 

After  July  1,  1914,  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  probate  attorneys 
and  other  expenses  of  protecting  minor  allottees  and  citizens  of  tne 
Five  Ciyilizea  Tribes  under  legcd  disability  have  been  paid  from  an 

Spropriation  by  Congress  and  not  from  tnbal  funds,  as  m  some  cases 
ring  the  fiscal  year  1914. 

The  duties  of  the  principal  cUefs  and  goyemors  of  the  yarious 
nations  composing  the  Fiye  Ciyilized  Tribes  are  to  represent  the 
respectiye  nations  pending  the  settlement  of  tribal  affairs  and  to  sign 
de^  and  other  tribal  documents. 

In  accordance  with  section  1 1  of  the  act  of  Congress  approyed  April 
26,  1906,  the  salaries  of  tribal  ofiSicials,  includinjg  the  trioal  attorneys, 
are  paid  by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Superintendent  for  itxe  Fiye 
Giyinzed  Tribes  upon  warrants  signed  by  the  principal  chief  or  goy- 
emor,  as  the  case  ntiay  be,  and  approyed  by  tne  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

FIELD  DIVISION. 

This  diyision  is  concerned  with  the  organization  and  general  direc- 
tion of  the  field  employees.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  employees  of 
tlus  office  are  located  m  the  field  at  yanous  places  away  from  Mus- 
kogee. The  territory  under  supervision  comprises  40  counties  in 
Eastern  Oklahoma  and  is  diyided  into  the  following  field  districts: 


District  No. 

Location  of  field  office. 

Counties. 

1   , 

Vinita 

Ottawa,  Craiff,  and  part  of  Mayes. 
Delaware  and  part  of  Mayes. 
Washington,  Nowata,  and  Bogtn, 
Cr^k  and  Tulffa. 

2               

TiOCust Grove. .....X. .......... XX  xx.x 

3 _ 

Nowata 

4 

Sapulpa, 

6 

f>inni»gee. 

Okmulgee  and  Okftiskee. 
Wagoner,  Muskogee,  and  Mdmtosh. 
Cherokee 

0       

Mnskogw ... 

7 

Tfthlnqimh . , 

g 

Salllsaw 

Adair  and  Sequoyah. 
Le  Flore  and  Haskell 

9 

Poteaa 

10 

McAiestir.. :...:.::... ::::.::::::::::: 

Latimer  and  Pittsburg. 
Hughes. 

Pontotoc,  Coal,  and  Atoka. 
MoClain.  QarWn,  and  Murray. 
Orady,  Stephens,  and  Jeflerson. 
Carter,  Love,  and  Marshall. 
Johnston  and  Bryan. 
Choi^aw  and  Pushmataha. 

ll'       

Holdenvllle 

12'!" 

Atoka, 

13! 

Pauls  Valley 

14 

rbk.V<whft     

15 

16 

"Diipint X    ... 

17 

?dXi:;:::::::;::;:::::::::::::::r.; 

18... 

MflCnrtain. 

19 

Wewoka 

RATnfnniA. 

Although  greater  difficulty  has  been  experienced  during  the  past 
year  than  ever  before  in  securing  and  retaining  experienced  field 
employees,  much  satisfactory  progress  has  been  reported.  Tlie  field 
clerks,  appraisers,  probate  attorneys,  farmers,  Indian  police,  and 
other  employees  who  constitute  the  personnel  of  the  field  force  haye, 
almost  without  exception,  worked  duieently,  harmoniously,  and  with 
a  common  purpose.  I  feel  that  they  aeserye*  the  highest  commenda* 
tion  for  the  manner  in  which  they  haye  met  the  increasing  responsi- 
bilities that  haye  deyolyed  upon  them.  Many  of  the  men  in  this 
seryice  haye  responded  patriotically  to  the  Nation's  call  to  mihtary 
service,  and  many  others  haye  been  left  with  inexperienced  or  inade- 
quate help  with  which  to  carry  on  their  work.    In  numerous  instances 
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it  has  been  impoesible  to  fill  racancies  promptly  at  the  salaries  per- 
missible mider  our  appropriation,  and  this  nas  often  unaToidahly 
entailed  additional  work  on  those  who  remained  in  the  service. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  employees  who  were  in  this  service  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  have  resisned. 

A  gratifying  tendency  on  the  part  ox  restricted  Indians  to  cooperate 
more  eamestfy  with  fold  employees  in  every  worthy  endeavor  has 
been  reported  from  all  districts.  This  is  notably  true  with  respect  to 
war  activities  and  the  closely  related  subject  of  food  and  feed  pro- 
duction. Their  young  men  have  entered  the  mihtary  service  in  large 
numbers  ^nd.  I  am  reliably  informed,  are  making  excellent  soldiers. 
Those  in  civil  life  have  responded  liberally  to  every  call  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Liberty  Bonds  and  War-Savings  Stamps,  and  their  contri- 
butions to  the  American  Red  Cross  have  in  almost  every  community 
compared  favorably  with  and  in  some  instances  exceeded  those  of 
their  white  nei^bors.  No  accurate  statement  can  be  furnished  as  to 
the  total  amoimts  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  have  subscribed 
to  the  Red  Cross  and  for  Liberty  Bonds  and  War-Savings  Stamps,  as 
their  subscriptions  to  the  Red  Cross  have  largely  been  imrestncted 
funds,  as  have  also  a  large  number  of  the  sutecriptions  which  they 
have  made  to  Liberty  Loans  and  for  War-Savings  Stamps.  A  conser- 
vative estimate,  however,  is  $10,000,000. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  field  work  of  the  year  has  been  the 
remarkable  unanimity  with  which  Indians  have  responded  to  the 
Nation's  call  to  service.  The  gigantic  conflict  in  which  the  world  is 
now  engaged  has  aroused  in  the  indians  of  eastern  Oklahoma  dormant 
energies  and  latent  capacities  of  heart  and  mind  hitherto  hidden  and 
unknown.  They  meet  with  members  of  their  race  and  with  their 
white  neighbors  at  Red' Cross  and  other  patriotic  gatherings  and  by 
word  and  deed  evince  the  same  true  spirit  of  patriotism  that  actuates 
all  worthv  Americans.  Their  wives  and  daughters  render  loyal  and 
seU-sacrincing  service  to  the  Red  Cross  and  every  other  worthy  move- 
ment participated  in  by  their  white  sisters.  Recently  one  of  our 
farmers  called  to  my  attention  an  instance  of  one  of  these  worthy 
women,  a  fuU-blood,  who  re^arly  drives  10  miles  twice  each  week  to 
the  nearest  Red  Cross  meetmg  place  in  order  that  she  may  there  do 
her  bit  making  garments  for  tne  soldiers.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
case,  as  many  instances  of  like  character  could  be  cited. 

Beginning  January  8,  1918,  a  meeting  of  the  field  clerks  and  Grov- 
emment  farmers  was  held  in  this  office  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
the  campaign  for  increased  food  and  feed  production  inaugurated 
durii^g  the  preceding  year.  This  meeting  proved  to  be  of  even  greater 
interest  and  value  tnan  a  similar  one  of  the  previous  ]rear.  The 
director  of  the  extension  division  of  the  State  Collegp  of  Agriculture  at 
StiUwater  was  present  and  rendered  valuable  aid  in  making  the 
meeting  a  success,  as  did  also  the  County  Agent  for  Muskqgee  County. 
.  Another  interesting  and  valuable  feature  of  this  meeting  was  an 
address  on  poultry  raising,  delivered  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Jackson,  an  attorney 
of  Muskoeee,  who  is  a  very  successful  grower  of  pure-bred  poultry  and 
who  has  tor  a  number  of  vears  been  one  of  the  most  active  exponents 
of  increased  poultry  production  in  this  State. 

The  followmg  statement  shows  disbursements  of  individual  Indian 
fonds  made  during  the  year  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
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field  clerks  and  the  superintendent  of  construction,  and  wiU  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  work  performed  by  these  employees: 

Budness  transacted  by  field  force  ^  fiscal  year  1918. 

Houflee  built  (127) $134,466.67 

Bams  built  (61) 22,912.96 

WellB  drilled  or  dug  (96) 8,093.94 

Labor,  clearing  land,  etc 15, 061. 49 

HoraeB  pupchaaed  (255) 31, 599. 75 

Mules  purchased  (217) 32,140.03 

Cattie  purchased  (494) 35,766.84 

H<^  purchased  (509).. 12,306.40 

Wire  purchased 25,855.67 

Lumber  purcliased 35, 571. 12 

Furniture 28,112.52 

Wagons  (228) 35,632  15 

Implements 25,461  35 

HamesB 10,754.81 

Feed 23,214.96 

Groceries  and  provisions 26, 473. 47 

Physicians  ana  drugs. .  ^ 25, 120. 54 

Cash,  monthly  payments  and  interest 220, 725. 85 

Royalty  payments ." 97, 553. 12 

Rental \  agricultural 18, 7  58 .  10 

War  Savings  Stamps 15, 177. 33 

Payments 9, 445. 66 

Land  purchased 14, 508. 75 

Miscellaneous * 143,303.79 

Total 1,048,017.26 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  money  disbursed  to 
individual  Indians,  including  amount  expended  under  supervision 
and  disbursements  made  by  check  direct  to  allottees  on  advice  of 
field  clerks: 

Land  sales,  equalization  and  restricted  per  capita  payment  accounts. . .    $631, 925. 46 

Royalties 1,797,516.25 

Per  capita  payments  (approximately) 2,000,000.00 

Total 4,429,441.71 

All  of  the  disbursements  included  in  the  total  of  $4,429,441.71 
above  shown  were  made  either  directlj^  under  the  supervision  of  the 
field  clerks  or  upon  their  reconmiendation.  It  can  be  readily  under- 
stood that  the  task  of  supervising  the  immense  number  of  disburse- 
ments included  in  this  large  sum  has  involved  a  very  great  amount  of 
arduous  work. 

In  addition  to  supervising  these  disbursements  and  performing 
their  numerous  other  duties,  our  field  men  have  assisted  many  Indians 
in  leasing  their  lands  and  collecting  rentals.  They  have  thereby 
saved  for  allottees  the  sum  of  $18,683.10.  It  is  the  practice  of  field 
emplovees  to  advise  all  restricted  Indians  to  confer  with  the  field 
clerk  before  leasing  their  lands.  Where  this  advice  is  followed,  the 
interest  of  the  lessor  is  almost  invariably  better  protected  and  usually 
a  considerably  larger  rental  is  secured. 

The  Ford  automobiles  purchased  during  the  preceding  year  have 
continued  to  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  field  force.  They  have 
enabled*  the  field  men  who  had  them  at  their  disposal  to  perform 
several  times  as  much  work  as  thev  otherwise  could  have  accomplished 
and  have  proven  to  be  an  excellent  investment.    One  of  these  ma- 
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chines  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  year,  and  some  of  tiie  others, 
by  reason  of  the  strenuous  service  to  which  they  have  necessarily 
been  subjected,  have  depreciated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require 
replacement.  The  present  greatly  increased  cost  of  feed  and  hvery 
hire  has  made  it  very  necessary  that  a  greater  number  of  the  field 
men  be  supplied  with  cars. 

INDUSTRIAL   WOBK — GOVEBNKENT  FARHEBS. 

The  acreage  planted  by  restricted  Indians,  to  food  and  feed  crops 
has  shown  a  marked  increase  over  that  of  any  preceding  year.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  with  respect  to  wheat.  In  almost  every  commumty, 
Indians  have  devoted  largely  increased  areas  to  this  important  crop, 
and  in  one  county  (Adair),  where  there  is  a  large  full-blood  popula- 
tion, it  is  estimated  that  the  wheat  acreage  is  from  five  to  ei^ht  times 
that  of  any  former  year.  The  yield  of  both  wheat  and  oats  nas  been 
very  gratuying.  Much  of  the  land  cultivated  this  year  is  new  land 
that  is  being  tilled  for  the  first  time,  the  crops  from  which  accordingly 
represent  a  net  gain  in  food  and  feed  production. 

The  demonstration  plot  method  of  teaching  better  farming  de- 
scribed in  my  report  of  last  year  has  been  contmued  and  has  a^ain 
proven  very  eflFective.  One  of  the  best  of  these  plots  is  on  the  aUot- 
ment  of  an  Indian  belonging  to  the  so-called  ''Night  Hawk''  class 
referred  to  in  my  last  report. 

In  order  to  more  effectually  promote  the  growing  of  food  and  feed 
crops,  it  was  found  necessary  dining  the  past  year  to  extend  to 
restricted  Indians  considerable  assistance  in  the  matter  of  the  pur- 
chase of  seeds.  The  amount  expended  for  seed  wheat,  a  crop  that 
had  hitherto  been  but  little  grown,  constituted  the  largest  item  thus 
disbursed  from  the  reimbursable  funds,  although  various  other  seeds 
were  purchased  in  considerable  quantities.  The  assistance  thus 
rendered  restricted  Indians  has  resulted  in  a  very  material  increase 
in  the  acreage  they  have  planted  and  has  undoubtedly  greatly  en- 
coiu*aged  many  to  tr v  to  become  more  useful  and  productive  citizens. 
It  seems  probable  tnat  comparatively  few  of  the  Indians  who  have 
thus  received  aid  will  require  further  assistance  in  this  respect,  but 
as  there  is  a  very  marked  tendency  amon^;  our  Indians  to  extend 
tiieir  farming  operations,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  there 
will  for  some  time  be  many  applications  for  seeds  that  should  receive 
favorable  consideration. 

Stock  raising  is  becoming  an  important  industry  with  restricted 
Indians  in  many  sections.  A  number  of  aUottees  have  recently, 
imder  the  supervision  of  the  field  clerks  and  farmers,  invested  con- 
siderable sums  in  pure-bred  cattle  and  hogs,  and  many  reports  have 
been  received  showing  that  Indians  have  either  through  purchase  or 
breedinjg  increased  their  live-stock  holdings.  There  has  been  but 
Uttle  disease  among  stock  re[)orted,  and  the  outlook  for  a  continued 
advance  in  this  direction  is  highlv  encouraging. 

The  poultnr  industry,  heretofore  confined  chiefly  to  the  urban 

Oulation  of  eastern  Oklahoma,  is  now  beginning  to  receive  from 
ian  farmers  a  share  of  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  it  is.  hoped 
that  the  near  future  will  show  a  great  improvement  along  this  line. 

Home  gardening,  canning,  and  drying  nave,  under  the  supervision 
of  our  field  men  cooperating  with  Federal,  State,  and  county  agents 
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and  with  clubs  and  various  other  organizations,  assumed  an  impor- 
tance hitherto  unknown/  In  many  communities  it  is  very  excep- 
tional to  find  an  Indian  family  without  a  good  garden.  At  coimty  and 
district  fairs  held  during  the  fall  of  1917  restricted  Indians  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  won  72  first,  29  second,  1  third,  and  1  fourth 
prizes.  They  also  won  3  second  prizes  at  the  Oklahoma  City  Fair, 
and  17  first,  13  second,  2  third,  and  2  fourth  prizes  at  the  Muskoeee 
Free  State  Fair.  At  the  Indian  fair  held  at  Wetumka  in  Hughes 
County  110  prizes  and  a  number  of  ribbons  were  awarded  to  Indians, 
and  at  the  Indian  fairs  at  Atoka,  Ada,  and  Locust  Grove,  Indians 
were  awarded  12,  28,  and  13  prizes,  respectively.  The  Five  Tribes 
exhibit  again  won  first  prize  at  the  Oklahoma  Citv  Fair  in  competition 
with  all  other  Indian  agencies  in  the  State  and  the  silver  cup  was 
awarded  this  superintendency  for  the  fourtl^  consecutive  year.  I 
have  just  recently  been  advised  that  the  National  War  Garden  Com- 
mission has  awarded  to  Mrs.  Simon  Billy^  a  restricted  Choctaw  Indian 
of  Hu^o,  Okla.,  their  national  capital  prize  for  the  best  home-garden 
canned  vegetables  exhibited  at  tne  Muskogee  Free  State  Fair  during 
the  year  1917. 

SPECIAL  INSPECTION. 

During  the  past  y^ear  many  cases  of  both  criminal  and  civil  char- 
acter involving  various  matters  pertaining  to  the  restricted  Indians 
have  been  investigated.  The  most  important  of  these  cases  are  as 
follows: 

Forged  indoiBementB  of  Government  checks 7 

Fraudiilent  practice  before  the  department 2 

ChargeB  of  f»ud  in  removal  of  reetrictions 2 

Violation  of  departmental  lease  regulations 3 

False  statements  of  facts  in  proof  of  heirship 6 

Enrollment  frauds 2 

DupUcate  enrollment 1 

False  personation  of  Indians 3 

Forgea  deed  to  Indian  allotment 1 

Charge  of  arson V 

Emhezzlement  by  guardians 3 

Extortion  practiced  upon  Indians 3 

Matters  pertaining  to  war  work 6 

Charges  a^jainst  former  employees 4 

Confidential  investigations  requested  by  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 3 

In  the  violation  of  the  criminal  laws  in  the  above  cases,  one  forger 
has  been  tried  and  convicted ;  three  other  offenders,  one  charged  witib 
forgery  and  two  with  embezzlement,  are  now  awaiting  trial,  indict- 
ments having  been  secured  in  the  State  and  Federal  courts,  and  one 
other,  found  guilty  of  fraudulent  practice,  has  been  disbarred  by  the 
department.  In  several  other  cases  the  courts  failed  to  return 
inoictments  on  account  of  insufficient  evidence.  *  Considerable  money 
has  been  recovered  and  returned  to  the  Indians  as  a  result  of  inves- 
tigations of  forged  checks,  embezzlement  of  funds  by  guardians,  and 
fraud  perpetrated  by  unscrupulous  persons. 

RESTRICTIONS  DIVISION. 

There  have  been  allotted  to  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  a 
total  of  15,794,208  acres.  These  allotments  were  made  subject  to  a 
restriction  against  aUenation.    By   various  acts   of  Congress   and 
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by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior,  uader  authority  of  law,  the  restric- 
tion against  alienation  has  been  removed  from  approximately 
12,825,196  acres.  The  remaining  restricted  acreage  is  approximately 
2,888,162  acres,  about  18.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  allottea  area. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  27^  1908  (35  Stats.,  p. 
312),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  remove  the 
restriction,  wholly  or  in  part.  Applications  or  suggestions  for  such 
removals  are  first  made  to  or  by  the  field  clerks.  The  field  clerks 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  necessity  and  advisability  of  removals, 
and  upon  investigation  base  their  recommendations  to  this  office  for 
conditional  or  unconditional  removals,  depending  upon  the  ability 
of  the  individual  Indian  to  handle  the  land  (or  the  proceeds  of  a  sale; 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Grovemment. 

When  a  conditional  removal  is  recommended  and  Is  approved  b^ 
the  Secretary  of  the  interior,  the  land  is  offered  for  sale  at  public 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder  after  having  been  extensively  adver- 
tised for  30  days  Ev  newspapers  and  circmars.  Where  the  needs  of 
the  allottee  are  such  that  the  entire  proceeds  will  not  be  immediately 
required,  the  land  is  offered  for  sale  on  the  deferred  payment  plan. 
The  title  to  the  land  sold  passes  to  the  purchaser  by  deed  from  the 
allottee,  the  deferred  payments  being  evidenced  by  the  purchaser's 
notes  drawing  6  per  cent  interest,  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  the 
land  conveyed. 

In  none  of  the  cases  where  deferred  payment  sales  have  been  made 
has  it  been  necessary  to  sell  the  lands  secured  by  mortgage  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  consideration. 

In  many  instances  an  Indian's  allotment  is  located  a  great  distance 
from  where  he  resides  and  where  he  expects  to  continue  nis  residence. 
In  few  cases  can  the  allottee  handle  the  renting  of  an  allotment  so 
located  with  profit  to  himself.  It  is  therefore  considered  advisable 
to  dispose  of  the  allotment,  or  a  part  thereof,  and  with  the  proceeds 
purchase  a  suitable  tract  for  a  home  in  the  localitjr  where  he  wishes 
to  live.  Such  purchases  are  made  under  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  conveyance  is  evidenced  by  a  special  form  of  warranty 
deed,  prescribed  by  the  department,  which  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  restriction  against  alienation  until  April  26,  1931. 

In  a  case  where  lands  were  purchased  for  a  home  for  an  allottee 
imder  this  plan  and  conveyance  made  by  deed  continuing  restrictions 
the  allottee  attempted  to  mortgage  the  premises  to  secure  a  loan, 
and,  upon  default  of  payments  provided  thereunder,  the  mortgagee 
instituted  foreclosure  proceedings.  At  the  instance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  Grovemment  sought  an  injunction  in  the 
United  States  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma  to  prevent 
a  sale  of  the  premises  under  foreclosure  proceedings.  The  applica- 
tion for  an  injunction  was  denied,  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eignth  Circuit,  where  a 
decision  was  recently  handed  down  (United  States  v.  Law)  affirming 
the  Government's  contention  that  lands  so  purchased  can  not  be 
alienated  withoutr  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

During  the  fiscal  year  two  competency  commissions  have  spent  a , 
part  of  their  time  in  examininjg  allottees  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
to  ascertain  those  wlio,  by  their  manner  of  living  and  ability,  demon- 
strate that  they  are  capable  of  handling  all  transactions  affecting 
their  allotment  without  the  assistance  of  the  department.     In  aU 
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cases  where  such  ability  was  found,  reoommendations  were  made  for 
the  removal  of  restrictions,  without  condition,  from  the  allottee's 
remaining  restricted  lands.  The  number  of  remoTals  approved  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  competency  commissions  as  compared 
with  removals  handled  in  the  usual  manne{  are  as  follows : 

ConditioDal ,  land  sold 714 

Unconditional,  on  recommendation  of  this  office 162 

Unconditiona] ,  on  recommendation  of  the  competency  commiflaions 656 

Total  of  removals 1,532 

The  canvass  made  by  the  competency  commissions  has  covered  the 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  Nations.  A  portion  of  the  area 
of  the  Choctaw  aijd  Chickasaw  Nations,  where  the  Indian  population 
is  heaviest,  has  been  canvassed  the  second  time.  The  appncations 
received  by  the  competency  commission  on  which  recommendations 
are  to  be  made  are  filed  at  this  office,  docketed,  checked  with  the 
enrollment  and  allotment  records,  checked  to  ascertain  if  lands 
affected  are  involved  in  suits  to  clear  title,  and  checked  against  the 
records  of  outstanding  reimbursable  agreements.  Certificates  for 
the  removal  of  restrictions  are  then  prepared  to  accompany  the 
reports  of  the  competency  commission.  Record  of  the  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  removing  the  restrictions  and  the  deUvery 
of  the  approved  orders  to  the  respective  appUcants  are  made  by  this 
office. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  May  27,  1908  (35  Stat.,  p.  312), 
authorizes  restricted  Indians  to  lease  their  surplus  allotments  for 
agricultural  and  grazing  purposes  for  five  years,  and  their  homestead 
aUotments  one  vear,  without  departmental  approval.  Such  leases 
are  commonly  known  as  commercial  leases  as  distinguished  from 
departihental  leases.  Such  leases,  to  be  valid  for  periocb  longer  than 
five  and  one  year,  respectively,  must  be  approved  by  the  department. 
Many  restricted  Inchans  under  this  law  lease  their  lands  for  grossbr 
inadequate  considerations  and  the  department  frequently  finds 
itself  unable  to  render  assistance  and  estopped  from  protecting  the 
interest  of  the  Indian.  Instead  of  encouragm^  and  leadmg  the  Indian 
to  live  on  his  allotment,  this  law  results  in  his  being  overreached  in 
many  instances  and  in  perpetuating  an  undesirable  lease  system  in 
eastern  Oklahoma,  detrimental  alike  to  the  Indian  and  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  resides. 

It  is  the  general  rule  that  surplus  allotments  adapted  to  tillage  are 
covered  by  agricultural  leases  with  unexpired  terms  varying  from  one 
to  five  years.  These  leases  lower  the  sale  value.  Purchasers  can  not 
afford  to  pay  the  full  value  for  tracts  where  valid  leases  preclude 
possession  for  a  term  of  years.  Frequently  the  entire  rental  for  the 
term  of  the  lease  is  paid  in  full. 

During  the  year  1,327  new  apphcations  were  received  and  filed, 
and  176  apphcations  that  had  been  previously  denied  or  dismissed 
were  reinstated,  making  a  total  of  1,503  cases  available  for  considera- 
tion. There  were  advertised  for  sale  imder  conditional  removals 
1,126  tracts  of  land,  and  bids  were  accepted  on  761  tracts  (67.6  per 
cent  of  the  number  offered)  covering  68,843  acres.  The  amount  of 
accepted  bids  was  $805,132.07,  and  exceeded  the  appraisement  by 
$181,929.14. 

Since  May  27,  1908,  there  have  been  filed  16.154  apphcations  for 
removal  of  restrictions  and  the  following  tables  show  the  action 
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thereon,  the  acreage  from  which  the  restrictions  an  afienation  hare 
been  conditionally  and  unconditionally  removed,  also  removals  for 
school  site  purposes  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1908. 


Status  of 

o(ue$/ar  period  ending  June  SO,  1918, 

• 

Pend- 
inc. 

Approyed. 

Oan- 
oeled. 

De- 
nied. 

Dii. 
mined. 

NatkxL 

Condi- 
tional. 

Unoondi-  School 
tional.       site. 

ToCaL 

Choctaw 

34 

2 
53 
45 
48 
15 

2,690 
631 

2,304 
924 
418 
81 

1,440 

657 

1,792 

812 

48 

20 

75 
19 
41 
48 
6 
8 

214 
29 
128 

5 

486 

150 
820 
883 

21 
15 

837 
224 
70S 
465 
78 
88 

5^705 
1,818 

nfiicinMnw       

Cherokee 

^840 

2,175 

845 

Greek 

Mli»lMtfi>nl  OhootAW  .  . 

ft^h^/                      , 

177 

Total 

181 

6,948 

4»270 

190 

456 

1.774 

2,885 

16,154 

Aereage/rom  whidi  restriction  has  been  removed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
[Acts  of  May  27  and  29, 1908.1 


Nation 

CondiUonal 
(land  sold). 

Unoondl- 
tlonaL 

Sdiod 
sita 

TotiL 

Chootaw '. 

281,627.07 
35,257.14 
92,050.91 
45,797.98 
35,854.84 
3,590.18 

174,012.16 
79,381.18 
88,506.18 
16,291.42 
8,228.04 
668.59 

100.87 
88.60 
42.86 
60.00 
4.00 
15.17 

405^748.80 
114»87tt.77 
175,601.94 
82,139.40 
i$  081.28 
4,278.94 

Chickisaw                                                

Cherokee 

SSc!v::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::;:::::: 

MknkKdrfDi  Choctaw 

S^SSP^                            :; 

Total 

444,177.52 

867,064.62 

260.09 

801,682.18 

Conditional  removals  of  restrictions — Sales  made  under  departmental  supervision  to 

June  SO,  1918. 


To  June  80. 1917. 

For  flacal  year  ending  JnneSO,  1018. 

Nation. 

Area  (acres). 

Avenge 

price  per 

aore. 

Amount 
receiyed. 

Area 

(acres). 

price  per 
acre.  . 

Amount 
reoelved 

Chootaw 

238,532.65 
33, 54^.34 
78,019.96 

115,304.97 
2,984.35 

18.08 
11.93 
10.74 
17.22 
12.94 

81,927,893.07 

400,350.22 

838,181.47 

1,985,762.14 

38,630.56 

28,741.42 
1,701.28 

14,049.89 

8,610.40 

648.25 

811.68 
20.66 
10.72 
36.74 
21.66 

8831, 818.04 
34,977.87 
150^788.87 
129,044.34 
18,083.88 

Chifkaflaw 

Cherokee. 

Cnek 

li4fninf>T« ..... 

Total 

468,386.27 

11.08 

6^190,817.46 

48,746.74 

18.54 

660,301.84 

AUotied  land  from  which  restrictions  have  been  removed  to  June  SO,  1918, 


NatioL 

Act  of 

Act  of 

Apr.  21, 

1904. 

By  oper- 
ation 
of  law. 

Act  of 

Aotef 

Town 
site  re- 
movals, 
act  Mar. 
3,1908. 

Total 

Choctaw 

Acnt, 

229,600 

207,700 

Acres. 
817,400 
299,000 
313,500 
549,480 
44,000 

Acra. 

Acret. 

2,698,778 

3,141,642 

1,041,495 

154,259 

Aerts. 
114 
88 

48 
50 
16 

Acret. 

lll87 
8^086 
6,849 

Acnt 

iS?»4 

Ohiflkaflaw 

Cberokee 

"364,"  680" 

Creek. 

73,110 

Seminole.,., 

Total 

510,410 

1,523,380 

364,680 

10,411,879 

200 

14,687 

12,889^1« 
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Removal  of  ratriedont  by  the  Secretary  of  the  IrUerior,  Five  (Sviiized  TVibet. 


Act  of  May  27, 1008. 

Aotof  May29, 
1908. 

FiMalyitf. 

Num- 
ber of 
tnots. 

Aara«e. 

MUOH' 

b«rof 
tnots. 

Aoratcaw 

ToteL 

1900 

1,805 

1,470 

868 

062 

060 

007 
1,438 
i;532 

82,701.00 
te,O70.84 
34,070.84 
45,075.61 
00,532.04 
81,034.72 
50,077.33 
42,108.00 
165,408.17 
141,524.80 

9 
41 
18 
27 
27 
15 
10 

5 
14 

1 

12.60 
60.54 
20.00 
24.42 
54.01 
20.50 
25.07 

0.08 
26.22 

2.00 

62,778.50 
88.120.88 

1910 

1911 ^ 

84,706.34 

1912 

45^009.08 
00^687.25 
81,001.22 
60,103.00 
42,110.28 
156,428.80 
141,520.80 

1913 

1914 

191S 

1916 

1917 , 

1918 

To^I 

12,455 

751,202.04 

178 

200.00 

751,622.18 

Comparative  statement  o/ealee  consummated  under  condiHondl  removals. 


Fiscal  year  ttided  June  80- 

Traots 
sold. 

Acres 
sold. 

CoDsidention 
reodyed. 

1909 

150 
029 
871 
504 
786 
984 
084 
660 
580 
714 

10,924.21 
53,192.75 
07,790.47 
88;  277.80 
51,817.80 
0^104.33 
41,531.62 
88,017.05 
82,775.02 
48,746.74 

8149,422.20 
500,000.57 
074,720.71 
310,083.00 

mo 

19U 

1012 

1913 

502,400.80 
080,042.80 
48^320.90 
300.422.21 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

407,509.90 

1918 

000,301.04 

Total 

0,251 

444,  m.  67 

4,702,917.07 

Stattu  of  cases  of  conditional  removals^  June  SO,  1918, 
Authorized: 

Gases  where  land  partly  or  all  sold '..  6,251 

Pendinff  sales 226 

Gases  where  land  is  unsold 286 

Gases  where  land  withdrawn  from  sale  dn  account  of  clouded  titles,  re- 
quest of  allottees,  or  long-time  leases 185 

Total 6,948 

Status  of  inherited  land  cases  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1918, 

Numher  of  cases  filed: 
Approved. 


Disapproved ! 

Dismisaed 

Pending  in  this  ofhee  or  returned  to  field  clerk. 
Pending  in  department 


674 

9 

346 

278 

10 


Total 

._  i.aiT 

Pending  in— 

proved. 

Dlsap- 
proved. 

missed. 

Nation. 

Agsnoy. 

Depart- 
m«Qt. 

Total. 

Choetaw 

40 
12 
29 

174 
12 
6 

3 

141 
87 

83 

388 

19 

6 

2 

121 
10 
59 

133 
13 
4 

313 

cwctaaaw::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::: 

05 

Qierokee 

2 
4 

173 

Cnek 

0 

1 

705 

Hbiisslppi  Gboctaw 

45 

SflnlTiofe                 

1 

1,317 

._i ..           •     ..... 

*""'*"'■'* 

Total 

278 

10 

674 

9 

346 

1,817 
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During  the  year,  litUe  pro^^rees  was  made  in  disposing  of  pending 
petitions  for  tne  approval  of  inherited  land  deeds  for  the  reason  that 
petitioners  failed  to  complete  petitions.  Nothing  was  done  looking 
to  the  disposition  of  what  are  known  as  Benjamin  Harrison  cases, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  question  whether  lands  selected  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  the  citizen  entitled  passed  to  the  heirs  as  an  inherited 
or  as  an  ori^al  allotment  had  not  been  definitely  determined  by 
the  court  of  last  resort. 

LEASE  DIVISION. 

The  following  tables  show  the  disposition  of  all  leases  heretofore 
filed  with  this  office: 

LEABBS  FILSD. 

Oil  and  gas 37,169 

Coftl  and  asphalt 501 

MiflceUaneous •. 304 

Agricultural 2,962 

Total - 40,936 

DISFOSmOK   OF  LBA8SS  FXLBD. 

Approved  and  in  effect: 

Oil  and  pa 6, 827 

Coal  anaasphalt 93 

Ifiacellaneous 93 

Agricultural 1,495 

Total 8,008 

Surrendered  or  canceled  by  department: 

Oil  and  gas 15,939 

Coal  andasphalt 156 

MiflceUaneous 37 

Agricultural .■ '. 152 

Total '. 16,284 

Canceled  by  agreement: 

Oil  and  gas 226 

Coal  and  asphalt 4 

Total 230 

Expired: 

Oil  and  gas 689 

Coal  ana  asphalt .* 15 

Miscelliyieous 2 

Agricultural 314 

Total 1,020 

Removed  from  departmental  supervision  after  approval: 

Oil  and  gas 6,054 

Coal  andasphalt 84 

Miscellaneous 18 

Agricultural 166 

Total 5  '^17 
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Withdrawn  or  duappioved  by  department: 

Oil  and  Ma r 7,979 

Coal  andaephalt 97 

Miscellaneoufl 108 

Agricultural 723 

Total *. , 8,907 

Canceled  for  failure  to  refile: 

Oil  and  gas 637 

Coal  andaephalt 39 

HiscellaneouB 12 

Agricultural 23 

Total , 611 

Returned  to  leesee,  no  jurisdiction: 

Oil  and  Ma 143 

Coal  anaaephalt 6 

Miscellaneous 7 

Agricultural 88 

Total ^ 193 

Pending  at  department: 

Oil  and  gas 81 

Coal  and  asphalt 6 

Miscellaneous 13 

Total 100 

Pending  in  this  office:: 

Oil  and  gas 174 

Coal  anaasphalt 2 

Miscellaneous 19 

Agricultural 71 

L 

Total 266 

Total  leases  filed 40,936 

Pending  in  this  oflSce  June  30,  1917 309 

Filed  during  year  ended  June  30,  1918 1,450 

Total 1,769 

Leases  forwarded  for  approval  or  disapproval 1,480 

Leases  returned,  no  junsdiction 13 

Leases  pending  in  this  office,  June  30, 1918 266 

Total 1,759 

AS8I0NUENT8. 

Assignments  pending  June  30,  191 7 340 

Assignments  filed  during  year  ended  June  30,  1918 1,078 

Total *...  1,418 

AsBipiments  forwarded  department 1, 161 

Agricultural  assignments  acted  upon  b)r  superintendent 16 

Attainments  dismissed  or  return^,  no  jurisdiction 80 

Total 1,257 

Assignments  pending  June  30,  1918 161 

Total 1.418 
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The  number  of  oil  and  gas  leases  filed  during  the  past  year  has  been 
less  than  during  the  two  or  three  preceding  years,  due  largely  to  exten- 
sive oil  fields  having  been  discovered  in  Kansas  and  Texas.  During 
the  past  few  months  uncertain  conditions,  particularly  the  scarcity 
of  labor  and  material,  have  affected  leasing  to  some  extent.  Since 
Jidy  1,  1917,  there  have  been  filed  with  the  office  of  the  Superinten- 
dent for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1,450  leases  and  1,078  assignments 
of  leases. 

On  February  21,  1918,  the  department  issued  an  order  requiring 
the  drilling  of  a  well  on  each  and  every  tract  of  land  leased  for  oil  and 

f^as  mining  purposes,  within  nine  months  from  date  of  approval  of  the 
ease,  unless  it  is  demonstrated  that  casing  or  other  well  equipment 
can  not  be  obtained.  This  order  brought  forth  a  great  many  protests 
from  lessees.  The  usual  procedure  in  leasing  unproven,  or  what  is 
known  as  ' 'wildcat"  territory,  is  to  secure  a  number  of  leases,  and  to 
drill  from  one  to  three  test  wells,  and  in  the  event  oil  is  f oimd  in  pay- 
ing quantities  by  the  test,  other  wells  are  then  drilled,  but  the  lessees 
contend  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  drill  a  well  within  nine  months 
on  each  tract  of  a  block  of  leases. 

Within  the  past  year  124  new  corporations  have  acquired  or  made 
application  for  the  approval  of  leases  or  assignments.  This  is  an 
unusually  lax^e  number  of  new  comp&nies,  and  as  many  of  them  were 
unfamiliar  with  departmental  regulations,  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
taken  to  explain  to  them  the  requirements  necessary  for  the  comple- 
tion of  their  general  papers. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  determined  at  any  time  whether  a  person 
is  interested  in  oil  and  gas  leases  in  excess  of  the  acreage  permitted 
by  the  regulations,  each  stockholder  in  a  corporation  is  rcKjuired  to 
furnish  a  personal  affidavit  showing  the  stock  held  by  him  in  cor- 
porations holding  leases  on  lands  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  oil 
and  gas  mining  purposes.  There  have  been  16,526  such  affidavits 
filed  within  the  year,  each  of  which  has  been  numbered  and  made  a 
matter  of  record,  requiring  a  larse  amount  of  clerical  work. 

Only  16  leases  for  mining  coal  and  asphalt  on  allotted  lands  were 
filed  for  consideration  dunng  the  year.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  many  tracts  of  allotted  land  are  underlaid  with  coal,  but  these 
are  not  being  developed  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  increased  activity  in  leasing  lands  for  coal  mining  purposes 
mav  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 

A  total  of  76  miscellaneous  leases  were  filed  for  lead,  zinc,  and 
other  minerals,  and  surface  sites  for  tanks,  pump  stations,  refineries, 
water  rights,  etc.  On  December  6,  1917,  the  department  modified 
the  form  for  leases  for  minerals  other  than  oil  and  gas  and  coal  and 
asphalt,  to  provide,  in  lieu  of  advanced  annual  royalty,  a  rental  of 
50  cents  per  acre  for  the  first  year,  75  cents  for  the  second  year,  and 
$1  for  the  third  and  each  succeeding  year,  retaining  the  provision  for 
development  within  one  year  of  approval,  the  lease  to  E>e  made  for 
10  years  and  as  much  longer  as  mmerals  are  found  in  paying  quan- 
tities. These  changes  are  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  lessor, 
and  as  the  requirements  are  clearer,  the  new  form  is  more  satisfactory 
to  both  the  department  and  the  public. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-one  agricultural  and  grazing  leases  were 
filed  as  against  243  in  the  preceding  year.    The  large  increase  in  the 
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number  filed  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  field  clerks  have  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  more  adequate  rentak  for  idlottees  than  they 
have  been  receiving  for  commercial  leases.  For  this  reason,  also. 
less  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  collection  of  rentals,  ana 
in  securing  completion  of  improvements  under  the  terms  of  the  leases. 
While  tne  number  of  assignments  filed  was  less  than  during  the 

5 receding  year,  the  work  in  disposinjg  of  same  was  not  materially 
ecreasea,  for  the  reason  that  many  ot  the  assignments  were  in  favor 
of  the  larger  companies,  having  extensive  acreage  and  stock  owner- 
ship. 

FIFE  UNBS. 

Easements  for  pipe  lines,  telephone  and  tel^raph  lines,  piunp 
stations,  and  tank  sites,  for  nscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918: 

ApplicatioDfl  filed  to  and  includiiu:  June  30, 1917 304 

Applications  filed  during  year  ended  June  30, 1918 44 

Total 348 

Applicationfl  approved  <»'  withdrawn  to  and  including  June  30, 1917 .*. . .  243 

Applications  approved  during  year  ended  June  30, 1918 40 

Applications  withdrawn  during  year  ended  June  SO,  1918 11 

Applications  pending  at  depaitment 3 

Applications  in  this  office  awaiting  additional  information  from  applicants 15 

Applications  in  this  office  awaiting  opinion  of  allottees  in  re  assesBments  of  dam- 
ages   10 

Applications  pending  awaiting  inspection  of  lines  and  asBessments  of  damages. ...  26 

Applications  filed  during  vear: 

For  pipe  line  ri^ts  of  way 34 

For  telephone  and  telegraph  ri^ts  of  way 8 

F(v  pump  station  sites 2 

Total.- 44 

The  four  most  important  applications  filed  during  tte  year  were 
for  pipe  line  rights  oi  way  connecting  the  Healdton  oil  fiela  with  the 
State  of  Texas-  two  of  which  run  from  the  State  of  Texas  through 
the  healdton  oil  field  to  the  Gushing  oil  field.  These  lines  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  Healdton  field,  where  the  pipe  line  facihties  have 
heretofore  been  inadequate.  The  majority  of  the  remaining  appli- 
cations were  for  lines  of  no  great  length  but  lines  connecting  producing 
fields  with  trunk  lines,  refineries,  or  markets  for  natural  eas,  and  are 
of  material  value  in  increasing  the  marketing  facihties  for  bodi  oil 
and  natural  gas. 

SEQBEOATED   COAL  LEASES. 

The  act  of  June  28,  1898  (30  Stat.,  495),  authorized  the  leasing  of 
the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations,  and  under  said  act  there  were  in  force  on  June  30, 1914, 109 
coal  leases  covering  99,800  acres  of  segregated  coal  lands.  The  act 
of  March  4,  1913  (37  Stat.  L.,  1007),  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  cases  where  additional  acreage  is  required  by  lessees  for 
the  successful  operation  of  mines  to  lease  to  such  lessees  additional 
adjoining  acreage  not  exceeding  640  acres.  Applications  filed  for 
additional  acreage  under  this  act  are  investigatea  as  to  the  necessity 
for  the  acreage  and  the  abihty  of  the  appUcant  to  operate  the  property. 
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If  the  investigation  is  favorable  and  the  Secretary  approves,  the 
Mining  Trustees  and  the  applicant  are  authorized  to  execute  a  lease 
coveiing  the  land,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  ' 

Applications  filed  for  addithnal  acreage  under  act  of  Mar.  4, 191$. 

Applications  filed  to  and  including  June  30, 1917 40 

Applications  filed  diiring  year  ended  June  30, 1918 10 

Total 50 

Applications  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 29 

Applications  withdrawn 5 

Applications  denied 3 

Applications  pending  June  30,  19 IS 13 

Total 50 

In  the  29  cases  where  appUcations  have  been  approved,  14  new 
leases  and  9  contracts  adding  additional  acreage  to  existing  leases 
have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  toSJ  addi- 
tional acreage  leased  in  these  23  cases  amounts  to  10,338.08  acres. 
In  the  remaining  6  ca^es,  the  Mining  Trustees  and  the  applicants  have 
been  instructed  to  submit  contracts,  two  of  which  have  been  filed 
and  are  pending  at  the  department. 

Of  the  13  pending  appUcations,  9  are  awaiting  investigation  and 
report  of  the  Mining  Trustees  and  the  Bureau,  of  Mines,  and  4  are 
awaiting  additional  information  from  the  applicants,  all  of  whom 
have  been  advised  that  in  view  of  the  proposed  sale  of  the  segregated 
coal  and  asphalt  deposits  under  the  act  of  February  8,  1918,  it  is 
beUeved  additional  acreage  should  be  granted  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  additional  acreage  is  necessary  to  continue  the  operation^ 
of  the  mines.  ^ 

Segregated  asphalt  leases. 

Leasee  acquired  under  act  of  June  28,  1908,  in  force  on  June  30, 1917 6 

Leasee  canceled  by  department  during  year  ended  June  30,  1918 1 

Leases  in  force  on  June  30, 1918 5 

Assignment  approved  diiring  year:  Lessee,  James  S.  Downard;  assignee,  Whitaker 
Brodnax. 

Rental  agricultural  and  grazing  trUml  lands. 

Segregated  tracts  rented  in  Choctaw-Chickasaw  Nations 861 

Tracts  unallotted  lands  in  Choctaw-Chickasaw  Nations 4 

Tracts  tribal  land: 

Creek  Nation 21 

Seminole  Nation 2 

Total  tracts  tribal  land  rented 888 

These  tracts  vary  in  size  from  small  town  lots  to  average  size  farms, 
and  are  rented  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  land  at  the  next 
advertised  sale.  The  rental  received  varies  according  to  the  value 
of  the  land  for  grazing,  meadow,  or  agricultural  purposes.  A  state- 
ment of  the  amoimts  received  from  this  source  appears  under  ^e 
head  of  ' 'Royalty." 
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ROYAIiTY  DIVISION, 

The  royalty  division  opens  accounts  with  individual  lessors  for  aU 
classes  of  departmental  leases,  and  keeps  a  record  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements thereon,  as  well  as  on  tribal  leases. 

Oil  and  gas  leases  are  classed  as  nonproducing  and  producing,  on 
which  royalty  is  paid.  Payments  on  nonproducing  leases  depend 
upon  acreage  and  age  of  lease.  Payments  on  producing  leases  de- 
pend upon  production  and  sale. 

Remittances  are  made  direct  to  this  office  bv  lessees  while  a  lease 
is  nonproductive.  After  production  is  secured,  the  purchaser  of  oil 
secures  a  division  order,  under  authority  of  which  he  is  reqiiired  to 
submit  a  sworn  report^  showing  gross  production,  sale  price,  and 
period  during  which  oil  is  run.  Lessees  submit  sworn  reports  in  such 
cases  every  uiree  months,  which  are  checked  against  the  purchasers' 
reports  for  errors  and  discrepancies. 

Open  accounts  and  cUusificai%on$. 

Open  accounts,  June  30, 1917 10, 974 

Producing  accounts,  June  30, 1918 1, 414 

Nonproducing  accounts 6, 945 

Agricultural  accoimts 1, 285 

Leases  canceled  (bond  held) 130   * 

Tribal  coal  lease  accounts 129 

Tentative  leases 62 

Pipe  line  accounts 618 

Old  blanket  lease  accounts 35 

10,618 

Decrease 356 

The  increased  demand  for  oil  has  resulted  in  higher  prices  for  every 
grade  of  oil  in  the  various  Oklahoma  fields.  Ran^e  of  prices  is  shown 
below.  As  noted  in  the  last  annual  report  oil  purchasers  in  some  cases 
ob^ted  to  meeting  the  highest  prices  paid  in  a  particular  field, 
claiming  that  the  purchasers  posting  ana  paying  the  higher  prices 
were  unable  to  take  all  oil  offered,  and,  therefore,  other  parties  snould 
not  be  required  to  pay  the  higher  price  quoted,  but  should  be  allowed 
to  settle  at  the  pnce  for  which  oil  was  actually  sold.  Full  informa- 
tion in  this  case  was  forwarded  to  the  department, *and  on  May  16, 
1918,  the  Secretary  held  that  the  basis  of  the  highest  price  posted  at 
any  particular  time  by  a  responsible  purchaser  should  be  considered 
the  market  price  at  that  time  in  that  particular  field.  Nearly  all 
the  lessees  whose  leases  were  affected  have  paid  the  balance  due  in 
accordance  with  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary. 

Individual  lease  aecountSf  by  nations. 


Nation. 

ducing. 

Producing. 

Agricul- 
tural, bay- 
cutting, 
miBcel- 
lanaous. 

Coal  and 
asplialt. 

Leases 

canceled, 
bond  held. 

Total. 

Cberokee 

1,017 

4,089 

1447 

412 

779 
579 
56 

465 

820 
455 

45 

33 
56 
81 

27 
70 
24 
9 

2,821 

5094 

2,013 

466 

owk^!?:::::::::::::;;::::;:: 

Ciioctaw-cikckBsav 

8nB»nolfl 

Total 

6,945 

1,414 

1,285 

120 

130 

9,894 

"~ ...--. 
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Individual  lease  aecaunU,  by  nationt— Oontm^ed. 


Matton. 

1 

Noi^pitidiic-  Prodaeinc 
Ingaeraaca.    acnace. 

Afrtonl- 

laneoiu 
aoreace. 

Goal  and 
asphalt 
acreaca. 

IMaL 

ChenrkM - - 

88,814 
407,808 
106,514 

88,846 

51,044.01 
60,878.83 
6,982.83 

3,335 
4,888 

4!s» 

146,880.01 
41,482.00 

Creek 

CThnrtftw-ChlRkaaiiw 

fHaninole. . .  r    r 

Total 

706,977 

117,366.16 

106,063 

13,174 

9U,86B.10 

Nation.                                   LeaaM. 

Acrea. 

ou. 

Bamls. 

Valoa. 

Ctierokee --•• 

779 
579 
56 

51,044.01 
60,378.83 
5,983.33 

3,0n,647.97 
8,482,760.94 
3,570,064.77 

8582,874.68 

3,325,035.41 

884,391.35 

Creek 

mhnntaw-ChlRlaisaw 

Total 

1,414 

117,355.16 

13,140,463.68 

3,142,191.39 

NaUon. 

Gas. 

Coal. 

Gbssnnd. 

Tom. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Valoa. 

Cherokee    ............---•••••••••.•••.• 

889,154.06 

118,450.11 

10,804.47 

319.51 
341,921.41 
26,066.82 

868.90 
29,773.34 
2;060.90 

Creek 

Chontaw-Chlckasaw , » ... 

1,747.98 

8803.50 

Total • 

163,406.64 

368.3B7.74 

31.017.04 

1,747.98 

802.89 

Changes  of  prices  in  Mid-Conlment  and  BealdUmfiMs* 

MID-CONTINENT  FISLD. 

Name  of  purchufler  and  date  of  posted  price: 

Sinclair  Oil  &  Gae  Co . ,  Aug.  2, 1917 '. 

Prairie  Oil  &  Gafl  Co.,  Aug.  15, 1917 

Pttdrie  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  Aug.  18,1917 

Sinclair  Oil  *  Gas  Co.,  Mar.  18, 1918 

Prairie  Oil  A  GaeTo.,  Mar.  19, 1918 

« 

HBALDTON  FIBLD. 

Name  of  purchaser  and  date  of  posted  price: 
Magnolia  Petroleum  Co. — 

Aug.  1,1917 

Aug.  7, 1917 

Aug.  15, 1917 

Aug.  20, 1917 

Mar.  16,1918 

CUSHINO  FIELD. 

Name  of  purchaser  and  date  of  posted  price: 
The  Texas  Co.— 

Aug.  15, 1917 

Aug.  18, 1917 

Mar.  19,1918 


$1.86 
1.90 
2.00 
2.25 
2.25 


fLOO 
1.10 
L16 
1.20 
1.45 


$2.U 
2.25 
S.fi0 
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LEA8B8,  CANCBLLATIONS,  AND  CLAIMS. 

Leases  canceled,  in  whole  or  in  part $1, 490 

Leases  canceled,  delinquent 130 

Percentage  of  delinquency 8. 7 

Leases  <»nceled  and  delinquent  preceding  year 35 

Percentage  of  delinquency  preceding  year 6.7 

PENDING  CLAIMS,   OLD  AND  NEW. 

Canceled  leases: 

No  bond * $1,087.00 

'  Personal  surety 7,626.00 

Surety  bonds 15,140.06 

Total  claims 23,753.06 

Of  this  amount  there  is  pending  from  last  year: 

Federal  Union  Surety  Co.  (judgment  has  been  obtained) $4, 799. 00 

Equitable  Surety  Co.  (now  liquidating) : 3,391.00 

Ilfinois  Surety  Go.  (receiverBhij)) 1, 383. 00 

Personal  surety  (95  per  cent  agricultural  leasee) 5, 702. 00 

No  bond  (all  agncultuial  leases) 938. 00 

Total  old  claims 16,213.00 

New  claims,  personal  and  surety  bonds,  including  new  claims  against 

Equitable  Surety  Co.,  and  no  bonds ^ 7, 193. 00 

Total  claims 23,406.00 

In  canceling  leases,  the  requirement  that  all  necessary  papers  and 

Eayments  be  m  the  superintendent's  office  on  or  before  the  due  date 
as  been  modified  by  a  decision  of  the  United  States  district  court, 
which  held  that  when  papers  and  payments  are  deposited  in  the 
post  office  in  time  to  reach  the  office  of  the  superintendent  on  or 
Defore  the  due  date,  such  deposit  constitutes  compliance  with  the 
abovementioned  rule. 

In  cases  where  lessees  have  been  called  for  military  service  and  are 
unable  to  complete  application  for  cancellation,  as  prescribed  by  the 
rules,  the  usual  reg^ulations  have  been  waiyed  and  leases  canceled 
without  further  liability. 

The  form  of  agricultural  leases  has  been  changed,  making  rental 
payable  to  the  Superintendent  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  instead 
of  to  the  lessor,  it  is  believed  this  change  will  facilitate  collection 
of  rental  by  this  office. 

«  On  August  10,  1917,  the  Secretary  approved  special  regulations, 
covering  the  production  and  sale  of  casing-head  gas,  authorizing  the 
Superintendent  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  approve  such  contracts 
mcule  in  accordance  with  the  regulations.  The  Secretary  has  since 
authorized  departure  from  the  r^^ations  when  lessees  of  restricted 
leases  manufacture  gasoline  from  the  gas  produced  on  their  leases; 
pajment  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  plant  production  and  the  selling 
price  of  the  gasoline. 

mOOMB  TAX. 

Only  a  part  of  the  United  States  Treasury  reports,  showing  income 
tax  to  be  paid  by  individual  Indians  has  been  received.     It  is,  there- 
fore, not  possible  to  complete  this  report.    One  restricted  Indian 
paia  $114,882  income  tax  for  the  year  1917. 
82607*— IHT191&— vol2 30 
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Receipts  and  disbursements  oil,  gas,  and  other  iruHvidual  royalties  from  1904  to  1918. 


Fiscal  year. 

R«»ipts. 

Dlsbune- 
ments. 

Fiscal  jmr. 

Receipts. 

Disbnne- 
meats. 

1904 

$1,300.00 

91,634.40 

323,555.40 

775,489.15 

1,092,627.55 

1,813,460.28 

1,420,894.97 

1,365,826.52 

1,134,432.34 

1913 

$1,406,179.31 
2,059,826.14 
1,953,055.37 
3,996,426.68 
4,431,645.53 
4,676,628.15 

•1,201, 382.09 
1,520,196.32 
1,195,223.72 
1,266,216.91 

1905 

$61,931.38 
339,279.01 
679,347.45 
1,685,675.26 
1,802,893.20 
1,301,508.99 
1,191,997.18 
1,123,864.08 

1914 

1906 

1915 

1907 

1916 

1908 

1917 

2,377,150.58 

1909 

1918 

7, 837, 771.  M 

1910 

Total 

1911 

27,232,981.79 

23,384,428.37 

1912 

Coal  leases  acquired  under  act  of  June  28,  1898 108 

Acreage  embraced 103, 302. 66 

Goal  leases  acquired  under  act  of  Mar.  4,  1913 15 

Acreage  embraced 6,355.42 

Number  of  aspbalt  leases 5 

Tons  of  coal  mined  during  fiscal  vear 3,227,595 

Tons  of  coal  mined  during  preceding  year 2,874,809 

Advance  ro3ralty  and  royalty  on  production  during  fiscal  year 1276, 186. 83 

Advance  royalty  and  ro3ralty  on  production  during  preceding  year $238, 288. 49 

Advance  royskity  paid  on  asphalt  leases $2, 50Q.  00 

Segregated  and  unallotted  land  rentals. 

Number  of  leases 888 

Rentals  paid $17,632.12 

Miscellaneous  tribal  funds $4,850.86 

CASHIER'S  DIVISION. 

While  total  receipts  and  disbursements  were  less  than  for  the  fiscal 
year  1917,  on  account  of  smaller  per  capita  payments,  although  the 
same  number  of  persons  were  paid,  still  the  volume  of  business  handled 
by  this  division  was  greater  tnan  during  an^  previous  year. 

A  very  important  and  beneficial  change  m  the  manner  of  account- 
ing for  individual  Indian  money  was  effected  during  the  year.  For- 
merly a  checking  balance  in  the  United  States  Treasury  for  royalty 
money  only  was  kept,  but  nine-tenths  of  this  royalty  money  was 
placed  in  banks  to  the  credit  of  individual  Indians  and  each  ac- 
count kept  separate.  Other  individual  Indian  money  derived  from 
land  sales  and  transferred  from  per  capita  and  equalization  pay- 
ments was  also  kept  in  banks  on  individual  accounts  besides  keeping 
the  moneys  separate  as  to  their  source.  The  oonstantly  inCTeaisiiig 
number  of  these  accoimts  had  caused  the  making  of  the  quarterly 
pay  roUs  such  a  task  that  practically  one-half  the  time  the  daily  work 
m  connection  with  receiving  and  disbursing  individual  money  was 
handicapped.  This  condition  naturally  caused  a  great  many  delays 
that  became  more  and  more  exasperating  with  the  rapidly  growing 
number  of  accounts. 

Upon  request,  two  expert  accountants  of  the  Bureau  of  Elfficiency 
spent  several  months  analyzing  the  old  system  and  substituting  labor 
and  time  saving  methods  and  devices.  Under  the  new  system  the 
individual  accoimts  are  divided  into  three  sections — the  lease  royalties 
on  accrued  rentals,  lease  royalties  on  productions  and  all  other  indi- 
vidual Indian  money.  The  individual  accounts  in  the  banks  have 
been  abolished  and  the  rendering  by  the  banks  and  dieckUig  by  this 
office  of  these  individual  Indian  accounts  is  thereby  done  away  with. 
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Oidy  one  lump  sum  in  the  name  of  the  cashier  is  kept  with  each  bank 
carrying  individual  Indian  money.  All  checks  are  drawn  on  the  Treas^ 
urer  of  the  United  States  with  whom  an  adequate  checking  balance 
is  maintained.  The  banks  are  paying  3  and  4  per  cent  interest  on  the 
amounts  deposited,  and  are  drawn  on  only  to  replenish  the  Treasury 
balance. 

The  handling  of  the  individual  accounts  (approximately  14,000) 
has  been  facilitated  by  the  installation  of  up-to-date  checK  writing 
and  bookkeeping  machines.  The  check  writing  machine  writes  the 
checks,  makes  the  check  register,  and  distributes  the  amounts  among 
the  various  classes  of  disbursements.  The  posting  of  the  accounts 
on  the  bookkeeping  machine  prepares  at  the  same  time  the  copies  of 
statements  that  are  submitted  to  the  department,  thereby  avoiding 
the  makinff  up  of  many  voluminous  pay  rolls  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter.  All  the  entries  of  one  day  are  assembled  the  next  morning 
and  the  balance  established  on  all  funds.  The  value  of  the  new  sys- 
tem was  demonstrated  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  quarter,  when  in  two 
"weeks  the  accounts  were  ready  for  transmission,  while  in  previous 
years  it  required  from  30  to  60  days.  Our  appreciation  of  this  change 
will  always  be  an  expression  of  sincere  gratitude  to  the  Bureau  of 
Efficiency. 

The  individual  Indian  moneys  were  deposited  in  180  national  banks 
of  several  States  as  follows: 


state. 

Number 
of  banks. 

Amount  de- 
posited. 

0>i«hffmft..   ..  .  r  , 

116 
96 
13 
10 
9 
6 

$8,617,522.71 
1,480,660.00 
793,330.00 
253,650.00 
297,500.00 
164,300.00 

Iow&. 

Texas 

Nebraska  

Arkansas r..... -r.....,..--r.r 

Kanms 

Total 

ISO 

6,556,962.71 

The  banks  are  paying  3  to  4i  per  cent  on  theso  deposits.  The  inter- 
est has  heretofore  been  credited  to  the  accounts  of  the  Indians,  whose 
moneys  were  deposited  in  banks,  leaving  those  whose  funds  were  kept 
in  the  Treasury  without  any  interest.  From  April  1, 1918,  all  Indians' 
accoxmts  are  participating  equally  in  the  distribution  of  the  interest, 
which  resulted  in  crediting  same  at  the  rate  of  3.38  per  cent  on  June  30. 

The  total  fimds  are  deposited  in  State  and  national  banks  of  Okla- 
homa and  show  a  distribution  by  tribes  as  follows: 

Choctaw $2,071,389.76 

Chickasaw 691,040.52 

Creek 929,725.10 

Cherokee 25,900.00 

Semiiiole 24,994.77 

Total 8,743,050.16 
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The  following  is  a  complete  statement  in'  detail  showing  receipts 

and  disbm^ements  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918: 

Receipts 
Tribal  collections:  . 

Choctaw-CbickiEtfaw  NatioDB —               Chootow.  Ghiokanw. 

Coal  royalties $230, 175. 33  $76, 726. 12 

Asphalt  royalties 1^600.00  500.00 

Rental  on  tribal  lands 13,^86. 36  ,      5, 002.  SO 

Sale  of  unallotted  lands ...     1, 560, 918. 82  540, 305. 88 

Sale  of  timber  lands 584, 821. 79  194. 940. 60 

Sale  of  surface  of  segregated  coal 

and  asphalt  lands 499,952.12  166,650.72 

Sale  of  improvements  on  tribal 

lands 6.^9.68  1,849.90 

Sale  of  town  lots..... 439.03  146  33 

Sale  of  townsite  maps 7.25 

Timber  unlawfully  cut 33. 19  11. 06 

Judgment    against    telephone 

companv 26. 36  S.  79 

Sale  01  Lebanon  Academy  land, 

partpayment 210.94  70.31 

Interest  on  deferred  payments.                 37. 22  12. 40 
Sale  of  Lebanon  Academy,  im- 
provements, part  payment 218.75 

Interest  on  deferred  payment 40.38 

Rifht  of  way  across  Jones  Male 
Academy 60.00 


2,897,600.84        986,490.20 


Greek  Nation—  Creek. 

Rental  on  tribal  lands 378. 60 

Sale  of  unallotted  lands 22, 360. 10 

Sale  of  town  lots 799.00 

Sale    of    Tallahassee    Mission, 

partpayment 1,283.85 

Interest  on  deferred  payments 231.07 


$3,884,09L1S 


Seminole  Nation — 

Rental  on  tribal  lands 761.00 

Sale  of  unallotted  lands 1,82L20 


25,052.52 
2,582.20 


Total  tribal  collections 3,911,725.85 

Individual  Indian  Moneys:  ====== 

Royalties—  Miioellaiieoas. 

Oil  and  gas  leasee 4,450,681.88 

Coal  and  asphalt  leases 34,417.04 

A^cultural  leases 44,792.20 

Limestone,  shale,  sand,  and  gravel  leases 687. 58 

Tank  site,  water,  and  other  leases 8, 271. 90 

Lead  and  zinc  leases 954. 84 

Redeposits 3,289.79 

Interest : 133,532.92 

Other  Individual  Indian  Moneys-  4,676,628.16 

Proceeds  from  land  sales 623,824.34 

Transfers  from  tribal  payments 215, 553. 64 

Redeposits  and  other  sources 30,588.87 

Interest 65,28L01 


War  Savings  Stamps  purchases 603,505.60 

Increase  in  value  of  War  Savings  Stamps 5,306.60 


935,252.86 
608,812.20 


Total  Individual  Indian  Mcmeyt 6,120,683.21 
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Miscellaneous: 

ClaoB  1,  sale  of  townsite  maps  and  other  Govern-   Hboellaneotis. 

ment  property $611. 65 

Gboctaw-Ghickasaw  Hospital,  board 111.60 

1723.26 

dassIV— 

Sale  of  lease  blanks 1,655.35 

Sale  of  certified  copies  and  State  maps 4, 505. 90 

Filing  fees,  oil  and  gas  leases,  assignments  and 

stipulations 10,307.00 

Pipe  line  inspection  fees 425.00 

Sale  of  prop^ty  at  Collins  Institute 951. 60 

Interest  on  special  deposits  and  individual 

moneys  other  than  bank  accounts 53,533.91 

71, 378. 76 

QasB  I,  section  S,  sale  of  certified  copies  of  records 

under  section  8.  act  of  Apr.  26, 1906 20,440.89 

20,440.89 

Class  V— 

Advertising  lees  on  allotted  lands 5,701.83 

5,701.33 

Refunds  and  reimbursements,  appropriations .  2, 077. 50 

Overpayments  on  advanced  royalty ^ . .  7, 131. 63 

9, 209. 13 

Total  miscellaneous  moneys. 107, 453. 36 

Total .' 10,139,872.42 

Received  by  Treasury  warrants  on  requisition 6, 035, 648. 31 

Total  receipts 16.175.520.73 

Balance  carried  over  from  previous  year: 

Congressional  appropriation..: 34,960.69 

Tribal  funds 251,158.20 

Miscellaneous  moneys 18, 269. 85 

Individual  Indian  Moneys 8, 743, 876. 74 

Outstanding  liabiUties 1,456.42 

9,049.721.90 

Giand  total 25.225,242.63 

DiabursemenU. 

CONORE88IONAL  APPBOFBIATION8. 

Administration  of  Affain,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Okla- 
homa. 1917: 

Traveling  expenses $640.93 

Administration  of  Affairs,  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Okla- 
homa, 1918: 

Salaries  of  regular  employees $148,437.26 

Traveling  expenses 21, 363. 30 

OflSce  rents  of  field  clerks 4,025.50 

Purchases  and  sundry  expenses 3,895.09 

Industrial  Work  and  Care  of  Timber.  1917:  ^^^»  ^2^'  ^^ 

Sundrypurchases  and  expenses 274. 20 

Industrial  Work  and  Care  of  Timber,  1918: 

Salariesof  regular  employees,  fanners. « 12.741.68 

Salaries  of  temporary  employees,  account  of  health 

drives 5.867.00 

Traveling  expenses  of  fanners 5. 104. 43 

Traveling  expenses,  account  health  drive^ 3. 739. 91 

Sundry  purcnasesand  expense ^ 454.30 

Probate  Attorneys,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1917:  """  ^'  ®^-  ^ 

Traveling  expenses 331.74 

Oflice  rents. 22.00 

Sundry  purchases  and  expenses 331.17 

684.91 
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Probate  Attorneys,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1918: 

Salaries  of  regular  employees $63, 708. 14 

Traveling  expenses 6, 736. 88 

Office  rents 3,120.50 

Sundry  purchases  and  expenses 3,299.51 

f76.865.03 

Oil  and  Gas  Inspector,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1917: 

Sundry  expenses 23.31 

Oil  and  Gas  Inspector,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1918: 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 4, 405. 00 

Traveling  expenses 1, 009. 81 

Sundry  purchases  and  expenses 2,285.19 

7,700.00 

Indian  Schools,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1917: 

Payments  for  aid  of  district  schools  in  eastern  Okla- 
homa   15,558.  flO 

Indian  Schools,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1918: 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 8, 793. 33 

Traveling  expenses 1, 124. 10 

Sundry  purchases  and  expenses 252. 80 

Payments  in  aid  of  district  schools  in  eastern  Okla- 
homa         181,50L70 

191,67L93 

Pay  of  Indian  Police,  1917: 

Miscellaneous  purchases 5.94 

Pay  of  Indian  Police,  1918: 

Salary  of  regular  employees 7,735.00 

Miscdlaneous  purchases 92. 44 

7,827.44 

Relieving  Distress  and  Prevention  of  Diseases  Among 

Indians,  1918: 

Relief  of  sick  and  indigent  Indians 1,086.71 

Relieving  Distress  and  Prevention  of  Diseases  Among 

Indians,  1917-18  (Choctaw-Chickteaw  Hospital): 

Salary  of  r^^lar  employees 487. 49 

Sundry  purchases  and  expenses 341.65 

829.14 

Increase  of  Compensation,  Indian  Service,  1918 16,468.51 

Industry  Among  Indians,  1916-17 

~      '        on 


Purchase  of  seeds  for  distribution  to  Indians 183. 05 

Industry  Among  Indians,  1917-18: 

Purchase  of  seeds  for  distribution  to  Indians 9, 852. 46 

Total  disbursed  from  congressional  appropriations 534, 300. 63 

TRIBAL  FUNDS. 

Tribal  officers,  salaries  and  expenses 21,831.60 

Tribal  attorneys,  under  contract,  salaries  and  expenses 16, 725. 91 

Refunds  and  expenses,  account  sale  of  tribal  lands  and 

collection  of  revenues 33, 474. 67 

Expenses  per  capita  and  equalization  payments 19, 681. 80 

Per  capita  payments 3,204,074.98 

Payments  m  lieu  of  allotments 27, 102. 49 

Expenses  and  repairs  of  tribal  schools  and  other  tribal 

property 6,485.50 

Total  disbursed  from  tribal  funds 3,329,376.95 

INDIVIDUAL  INDIAN  AND  MISCBLLANEOUS   MONEYS. 

Lease  royalties: 

Paid  to  Indians 1,797,516.25 

Purchase  of  Liberty  Loan  Bonds 5, 529, 300. 00 

Purchase  of  War  Savings  Stamps 294, 865. 20 

Income  tax  withheld 16,089.75 

7,637,77i20 
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Other  Individual  Indian  Moneys: 

Paid  to  Indiana $631,925.46 

Purchase  of  Liberty  Loan  Bonds 5, 250. 00 

Purchase  of  War  Savings  Stamps 208. 640. 40 

$846,815.86 

Overpayments  on  advanced  rovaltaes 9, 559. 71 

Miscellaneous  Receipts,  Glass  IV: 

Salaries  of  regular  and  temporary  employees 41 ,  521. 01 

Traveling  exi>enses 4, 662. 11 

Purchases,  printing,  and  sundry  expenses 32, 069. 96 

78.253.08 

MiBcellaneous  Receipts,  Class  V: 

Advertising  of  allotted  Indian  land  sales 2,179.33 

Miscellaneous  Receipts,  Glass  I,  Certified  Copies,  Sec- 
tion 8: 

Salaries  regular  employees 15,014.78 

Sundry  purchases  and  expenses 2,874.54 

17. 889. 32 

Total  Individual  Indian  and  Miscellaneous  Moneys 8, 591, 468. 50 

Total  disbursements 12,455,146.08 

RECAPITULATION  OP   DISBITRSEU  ENT8. 

GoDgressional  Appropriations: 

General  oflSce,  Five  Civilized  Tribes 91,92L38 

Field  service,  appraisers,  farmers,  police,  oU  in- 
spection, etc 167,769.64 

School  supervision  and  aid  to  district  schools 207, 230. 53 

Probate  work  and  l«[al  expenses 76, 549. 94 

Expenses  Choctaw-Chickasaw  Hospital 829. 14 

534,300.63 

Tribal  Funds: 

Indian  tribal  oflScers  and  attorneys  and  expenses. .         38, 557. 51 

Expenses  tribal  schools 6, 485. 50 

Tribal  payments  and  expenses 3,284,333.94 

3,329,376.95 

Individual  Indian  Moneys  Paid  to  Indians 2, 445, 531. 46 

Government  war  securities  purchased  for  Indians 6. 038, 055. 60 

Miscellaneous  payments  ana  expenses 107, 881. 44 

8,591,468.50 

lotal  actual  disbursements 12, 455, 146. 08 

Deposited   Indian  moneys  to  credit  Five  Civilized 

Tribes 3,607,863.65 

Deposited  account  sale  of  Government  property 611. 65 

Deposited  to  reimburse  tribal  funds 70. 68 

Deposited  to  reimburse  appropriations 3, 534. 73 

Deposited  to  reimburse  miscellaneoxis  receipts 160. 95 

Deposited  unexpended  balances 1. 364. 102. 98 

4,976,344.64 

Balances  on  hand  June  30^  1918: 

Congressional  appropriations 98, 270. 96 

Tribal  funds 1,314,999.07 

Miscellaneous  moneys 3, 340. 58 

Individual  Indian  Moneys 5,869,196.68 

Outstanding  liabilities 1, 456. 42 

War  Savings  Stamps  held  for  individual  Indians. . .  506, 488. 20 

7,793,751.91 

Grand  total 25,225,242.63 

Note.— The  amount  of  money  on  hand  June  30,  1918,  pending  audit,  aggregates 
$583,859.09. 
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Analysii  of  dUbtargenunti  oj  tribal  funds. 


Choctaw. 


Cbick- 


ChBTO- 

kee. 


Cnek. 


Seminoto. 


Total. 


BalarlM  and  expenses  of  tribal  school 
employees 

Expenses  of  p  :*  capita  and  equali- 
sation payments. 


Insurance  and  repairs  to  tribal 
schools  f^«i«i  hospitals 

Expenses  account  sale  of  tribal  lands 
and  collection  of  revenue 

Refunds  account  tribal  land  sale 

Tribal  officers  and  expenses , 


Tribal  attomevs  and  expenses. 

Payments  in  lieu  of  allotments 

Per  capita  payments 

Payments,    funds    transferred    to 

individual  accounts .* 

Legal  expenses  account  of  town  lot 

8uits..\Tvrr. 


n,  841. 28 

10,660.88 

7SL41 

28,408.47 
1,612.96 
6,726wl0 


4,661.48 
2,221,407.16 

184,538.46 


81,7B6wl8 

4,288.40 

243.84 

7,801.26 

604.87 

8,486u61 

6, 066^02 

800.00 

606,610.16 

0,648.46 


8407.10 


8407.17 
8,038.73 


8867.18 
1,706.00 


252.61 


76.00 


4,046.02 
2,437.61 

286.68 


7,543.89 
10,668.99 
14, 08a  66 


13,176u27 
201.35 


226.01 
162,889100 

7,908.02 


85,306.90 

19,68L80 

97&25 

81,457.34 
2,017.33 
21,83L6I 
16,725.91 
23,315.02 
2^992,303.81 

215,558.64 

201.35 


Total.. 


2,464,881.79 


644,745.14 


7,252.35 


49,360.67 


173,628.00 


3,329,376.96 


MAIIi  DIVISION. 

The  mail  division  handled  864,935  items  of  mail,  as  compared  with 
880,712  during  the  fiscal  year  1917,  classified  as  follows: 

Incoming: 

Departmental  letters 6, 842 

Miflcellaneoua  letters 123,016 

Stamped  but  unnumbered  vouchers,  applications,  etc.,  approx- 
imately   250,000 

Total 379,857 

Outffoing: 

Departmental  letters 7, 475 

Miscellaneous  letters 152,603 

Circulars,  form  letters,  etc.,  approximately 325,000 

Total 485,078 

Grand  total 864,935 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  mailed  not  less  than  150,000 
advertisements  of  allotted  and  unallotted  lands,  the  grand  total 
aggregating  approximately  1,000,000  items. 

UNITED  STATES  OIIj  INSPECTOR. 


OIL  AND   QAS  GPEBATIGNS. 

A  review  of  the  conditions  in  the  Oklahoma  oil  fields  within  the 
area  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  during  the  past  fiscal  year  must  take 
into  consideration  the  great  and  growing  interest  in  the  production 
of  oil  as  a  scientific,  as  well  as  a  business,  proposition.    Operators  in 

feneral  are  coming  to  realize  that  deposits  of  oil  and  gas  are  not  inex- 
austible.  Heretofore,  relatively  speaking,  there  has  been  a  large 
supply  of  crude  oil  at  a  low  price  with  no  particular  attention  to 
metnods  of  conservation.  The  growing  scarcity  of  high-graxie  crude 
oil,  compared  with  the  demand  for  same,  and  a  very  substantial 
increase  in  the  market  price,  from  $1.70  to  $2.25  \>eT  barrel,  have 
forced  persons  interested  in  tnis  industry  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
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that  every  possible  means  must  be  employed  to  save  crude  oil  as  well 
as  all  by-products  derived  therefrom. 

The  proper  setting  of  casing;  cementing  off  water,  checking  pro- 
ductivity of  individual  wells,  correct  plugging  of  dry  and  abandoned 
wells,  and  various  conservation  methods  estabhshed  in  other  fields 
are  now  being  adopted  in  the  numerous  oil  districts  of  the  State  as  a 
direct  movement  toward  the  saving  of  crude  oil. 

As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  a  plant  is  being  built  to  utilize  waste 
oil,  such  as  bad  oil  in  bottoms  ot  steel  storage  tanks,  BS  drawn  off 
from  gauging  tanks,  and  all  nonmerchantable  oil  that  ordinarily 
accumulates  m  an  oil  field,  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon  black.  This 
product  heretofore  has  been  considered  worthless,  but  when  burned 
in  an  insufficient  supply  of  air,  a  certain  amount  of  carbon  black  can 
be  obtained,  depenaing  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  process.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  many  more  important  by-products  than  carbon 
black,  such  as  dyes  and  other  hydrocarbon  chemical  compounds  useful 
m  industrial  operations,  can  be  obtained  by  the  proper  treatment  of 
this  waste  oil. 

A  tabulation  showing  development  operations  within  the  State, 
including  the  area  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the  Osage  Nation, 
during  me  past  fiscal  year,  by  months,  is  as  follows: 


Month. 

Oil  wells. 

Gas  wells. 

Dry  holes. 

Total 

July 

4m 
84S 
443 
666 
638 
412 
286 
309 
499 
647 
663 
007 

19 
12 
49 
43 
60 
86 
39 
86 
67 
63 
64 
.    102 

91 
79 
163 
182 
166 
164 
118 
100 
153 
184 
162 
234 

677 

AogiLHt J : 

434 

645 

Ortober 

881 

Noyexnber 

744 

December 

612 

Jftnmry. 

448 

February 

446 

MiSSil^i:;::::;:;:;:;:;::.;!;:::;:!:;:;:;:::::!:;::.; 

709 

AprU...: 

784 

MSy^:::l 

789 

w":;:::;:;:;:::::;::;::;:::;:;:::;:;:;:::;. ;:::::: 

1,003 

1917-18 

6,730 
4;608 

66D 

866 

1,776 
895 

'a 

1916-17 

The  above  record  indicates  a  steady  drilling  campaign.  A  com- 
parison with  the  records  of  the  last  fiscal  year  is  interesting.  There 
was  an  increase  in  total  number  of  completions  of  2,307,  and  in  this 
case,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  there  were  almost  twice  as  many 
dry  holes  completed  in  the  last  fiscal  year  as  in  the  former  year,  while 
there  was  no  great  difference  in  the  number  of  oil  and  gas  wells.  The 
large  number  of  failures  majr  be  accounted  for  in  a  large  measure  by 
the  increase  in  the  market  price  during  the  preseift  ^ear  causing  many 
wUdcatters  to  take  a  chance  in  unfavorable  locaUties. 

PBODUCTION   OF  DIFFERENT   FIELDS. 

The  estimated  production  of  the  various  districts  within  the  area 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  with  the  total  production  for  the  first  and 
last  quarter  of  this  year  is  herewith  submitted. 
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Production  atimaU/rom  various  fields  in  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Oklahoma. 


District. 


FiTSt 

quarter. 


Fourth 
quarter. 


District 


First 
quarter. 


Fourth 
quarter. 


Cberokoe  deep  sand: 

Bird  Creek 

BartlesviUe 

GollinsvUle-Vera. 

Copan-Wann 

Hogshooter 

Cherokee  shallow: 

Nowata 

Delaware 

Chelsea 

Inola 

CushiDs-SliaimoclL . . 
GreekNation: 

BaldHUl 

Bixby-Leonard. . 

Boynton-Cole 


Barreis. 
7,000 
6,290 

400 
1,500 

285 


15,475 


4,800 

1,635 

2,120 

275 


8,020 


67,000 

8,000 
8,300 
5,600 


Barrelt. 
5,000 
5,900 

500 
1,500 

180 


13,080 


2,800 

1,150 

1,500 

13? 


5,586 


48,500 

6,680 
7,900 
4,600 


Creek  Nation— Contiouod. 

Glenn  Pool 

Hamilton 

Henryetta 

Kellyville 

Lost  City 

Morris 

Muskogee 

Mounds 

Ferryman 

Schulter 

Haskell-Stone  niuff. . . 
Tiger  Flats 

All«|n 

Healdton-Fox 

Total 


BorreU, 

19,000 

980 

1,000 
400 
380 

3,500 
350 

1.090 
080 
320 

2,000 

2,000 


53,900 


325 


60,000 


195,620 


Bvrdi, 
14,400 
280 
325 
400 
170 

2,760 
250 

6,050 
700 
250 

1,4£0 

1,050 


47,210 


525 


52,205 
167,103 


NEW  FOOLS. 

A  general  survey  of  development  operations  in  the  area  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  discloses  but  two  new.  pools,  the  Youngstown 
and  Yahola  districts,  neither  of  which  can,  in  any  way,  be  cited  as 
of  particular  commercial  significance,  on  account  of  the  relatively 
small  area  covered  as  compared  with  the  Fox,  Shamrock,  and  Gush- 
ing fields,  their  small  average  daily  production,  and  .their  rapid 
decline. 

YOUNQSTOWN   POOL. 

The  Youngstown  field,  as  at  present  developed,  is  practically 
inclosed  within  two  sections,  25  and  36,  township  14,  range  11. 

The  first  well  was  completed  December  5,  1917,  on  the  Huckaby 
farm  in  the  SE.  \  SE.  \,  sec.  25,  T.  14,  R.  11,  with  rated  capacity  of 
1,500  barrels  daily.  This  well  was  drilled  deeper  on  March  2.  1918, 
and  produced  oil  at  the  rate  of  100  barrels  per  nour  for  several  days. 
Sand  was  encountered  at  about  2,200  feet.  Further  development 
was  rapid,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  no  less  than  60  wells 
have  been  completed  in  these  two  sections. 

The  initial  capacity  of  new  wells  decreased  rapidly.  The  total 
production  at  this  time  is  about  5,500  barrels  daily.  A  number  of 
failures  located  in  several  directions  from  the  present  pool  indicates 
that  there  will  be  no  substantial  extension  of  the  field  beyond  the 
confines  of  these  two  sections. 

YAHOLA. 

About  5  miles  north  of  the  Boynton  oil  fields  the  Yahola  Pool 
was  opened  by  completion  of  an  800-barrel  well  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  year.  The  development  at  the  close  of  the 
nscal  year  is  principally  confined  to  sections  16  and  17,  township 
15  north,  range  16  east.  The  producing  sand  is  found  from  1,250  to 
1,350  feet,  and  drilling  conditions  are  good.  At  this  time,  there  are 
about  15  wells  completed  in  these  two  sections.     The  Cosden  Pipe 
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Line  Co.  has  extended  its  facilities  to  the  district  so  that  aU  of  the  pro- 
duction will  be  taken  care  of.  Heretofore  this  territory  has  been 
considered  a  gas  field  only,  due  to  the  fact  that  4  or  5  gas  wells,  all 
from  8  to  10  million  cubic  feet  capacity,  have  been  completed  in  this 
township. 

FOX   POOL  AND  VICINnT. 

This  territory  is  not  as  yet  an  oil  field,  but  still  retains  first  place 
as  the  gas  producing  area  of  the  State.  The  northwest-southeast 
trend  of  the  Fox  gas  area  has  been  appreciably  lengthened,  by  the 
recent  drilling  in  of  a  gas  weB  in  section  31,  township  2  south,  range 
3  west,  with  a  capacity  of  20  million  cubic  feet  daily.  The  distance 
from  this  well  to  the  northwest  extension  of  the  present  Fox  area 
IS  about  6  miles,  and  therefore  probably  means  the  addition  of 
much  gas  territory  to  this  field. 

SHALLOW  SAND  DEYELOPMENT    (VIOINITT  OF   FOX). 

The  shaUow  sand  development  in  the  vicinity  of  the  western  edge 
of  the  Fox  gas  area,  sections  13  and  24,  township  2  south,  range  4 
west,  is  attracting  considerable  attention  at  the  close  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  by  reason  of  discovery  of  oil  at  depths  ran^ng  from  350 
to  1,150  feet.  No  lees  than  14  wells  have  been  comple^  to  date 
in  the  above  sections. 

Some  of  these  wells  are  credited  with  a  daily  capacity  of  50  barrels, 
but  it  is  not  beUeved  that  after  thej  are  pumped  r^ularly  and  the 
full  production  is  taken  by  the  pipe  hues,  they  will  produce  more  than 
an  average  of  from  15  to  20  barrels  each.  The  MasnoUa  Pipe  Line 
Co.  will  nave  its  lines  extended  to  this  district  within  the  next  10 
days.  This  will  enable  the  producers  to  market  their  production, 
and  encourage  other  operators  to  drill  new  wells. 

DEEPER  DRILLING  AT  HEALDTON. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  discovery  of  a  pro- 
ducing oil  sand  at  a  greater  depth  than  the  normal  producing  area  of 
the  Healdton  field,  namely  a  depth  of  2,750  feet  in  well  No.  14,  in 
the  northeast  comer  of  section  4,  township  4  south,  range  3  west,  the 
Allie  Daney  allotment. 

The  sand  which  is  estimated  to  be  27  feet  in  thickness  is  reported 
to  be  verv  hard  and  close  grained.  This  well  was  shot  September  5, 
1917,  and  is  credited  with  a  production  of  15  to  20  barrels  daily  since 
that  time.  ^  The  oil  is  37®  to  41*  gravity  and  is  a  much  better  grade 
of  crude  oil  than  the  ordinary  I^aldton  production.  Inasmuch  as 
the  lower  producing  sand  is  located  within  the  proven  area  of  the 
field,  it  would  appear  reasonable  to  assume  that  tnis  producing  hori- 
zon would  cover  a  large  continuous  area,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
t'le  case  as  indicated  in  a  general  way  by  the  drilling  of  scattered 
tests  in  sections  11,  16,  18,  and  24  of  township  4  south,  range  3  west, 
aU  of  which  have  failed  to  show  a  producing  sand  at  lower  depths. 

However,  five  producing  wells  from  a  sand  at  a  depth  of  1,950  feet 
have  been  driDed  in  section  25,  township  4  south,  range  3  west,  and 
two  or  three  wells  have  encountered  a  producing  sand  at  about  1.350 
feet  m  sections  2  and  3  of  township  4  south,  range  3  west.  These 
producers,  howeyer,  are  surrounded  by  failures,  so  that  considering 
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the  present  status  of  deep-sand  development,  there  are  no  favorable 
mdications  that  the  Healdton  field  will  ever  become  important  as  a 
deep-sand  proposition. 

PIPE  lilNES. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  several  notable  extensions  have  been 
made  and  are  being  made  to  the  already  elaborate  pipeline  systems 
serving  the  Mid-Oontinent  field  of  Oklahoma,  as  follows: 

The  Prairie  Oil  &  Gas  Co.  is  laying  an  8-inch  line,  approximately 
285  miles  in  length  from  Tulsa  to  the  Texas  fields.  The  survey  of 
the  line  extends  through  the  Healdton  field  and  will  ^ve  this  field 
additional  pipeline  faciHties,  should  the  company  desire  to  put  in 
the  necessary  lateral  connections. 

The  Mid-Co  Petroleum  Co.  began  active  construction  work  on 
March  29,  1918,  on  an  8-inch  line  from  Tulsa  to  the  Billings  and 
Garber  producing  fields,  a  distance  of  about  56  miles.  This  line  is 
practically  completed  now  and  will  prove  to  be  a  very  helpful  factor 
m  getting  the  crude  oil  produced  in  that  district  to  market. 

The  Roxana  Petroleum  Co.  has  built  and  has  in  operation  a  10-inch 
line  from  Gushing,  Okla.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  which  point  a  20,000- 
barrel  refinery  is  located  ready  to  hemn  operations. 

During  the  year  the  Sinclair  Oil  &  Gas  Co.  completed  and  has  in 
operation  an  8-inch  Ime  connecting  its  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  pro- 
ductions with  Chicago,  HI.,  where  extensive  preparations  are  being 
made  to  handle  the  capacity  of  the  Une,  both  from  a  refining  and  dis- 
tributing standpoint.  The  Sinclair  organization  also  connected  up 
its  Cushmg  and  Healdton  productions  by  an  8-inch  line,  and  is  now 
making  a  survey  to  extend  this  line  to  the  Gulf,  tapping  the  Texas 
field  en  route. 

The  Gulf  Pipe-Line  Co.  has  completed  a  130-mile  extension  from 
Drumright  through  Yale  to  their  famous  Shumway  fields  in  Kansas, 
near  Eldorado. 

PIPE   LINE   FACILITIES. 

The  purchasing  pipe  lines  and  independent  agencies  taking  oil  in 
the  Gushing  and  Healdton  fields,  together  with  a  number  of  wells 
which  they  serve  and  the  average  daily  production  separated  as  to 
the  departmental  and  commercial  acreage,  according  to  recent  tabu- 
lation, are  as  follows: 


Departmental. 

Commercial. 

Total. 

Purchaser  or  pipe  Une  company. 

Esti- 
mated 
average 

daily 
produc- 
tion. 

Number 
of  wells. 

Esti- 
mated 
average 

daily 
produc- 
tion. 

Number 
of  wells. 

Esti* 
mated 
average 
dafly 
produc- 
tion. 

Number 
oTwiBs. 

CUSSDTO  FIELD. 

liagnoUa 

Sana*. 

2,789 

170 

348 

1,457 

1,040 

1,860 

77 

1,630 

95 
11 
14 

180 
72 

108 
20 
68 

SaneU. 
2,819 

191 

Barrtb. 
6.606 

170 
3,819 
4,495 
3,378 
6095 

279 
1.874 

286 

Emblre _.. -....--..... 

11 

Texas , 

3,471 
3,038 
2,238 
3,235 
202 
254 

127 
212 
160 
216 
74 
27 

141 

Sinclair-Cudahy 

342 

Pierce 

332 

Cosden 

SM 

Cosden  for  Constanttne 

94 

Continflntal 

» 
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Departmental. 

Commercial. 

Total. 

Purchaser  or  pipeline  company. 

Esti- 
mated 
average 
daily 
produc- 
tion. 

Number 
of  wells. 

Esti- 
mated 
average 

daily 
produo* 
*^tlon. 

Number 
of  wells. 

Esti^ 
mated 

average 
daily 

produc- 
tion. 

Number 
of  wells. 

cusHiNO  nK.i>— continued. 
Gulf 

BarrelB. 
1,177 

48 

BaneU. 
1,854 

146 

Sarrelt. 
3,031 

194 

HUl  Oil  Co.  (not  connected ) 

Interstate  Refinery 

673 

650 

1,454 

44 

836 

552 

5 

1,159 

37 
17 
97 
12 
32 
39 
2 
35 

1,648 

647 

7,337 

2,783 

1.291 

894 

25 

64 
27 
873 
189 
173 
70 
8 

2,221 
1.297 
8,791 
2,827 
1,927 
l!446 
30 

32 
91 
31 
173 
761 
45 
15 
8 
225 

101 

TndiahoTnii, , . 

44 

Pnirie 

470 

C.B.Shaffer 

201 

Sapalpa  Refinery 

205 

Southern  Oil  Corporation 

109 

Uncle  Sam 

10 

Yarhola  Pipe  Line 

'  85 

American  Refinery 

32 
91 
31 
173 
761 
45 
15 
8 
225 

19 

34 

6 

33 

81 

9 

2 

1 

10 

19 

Kingsnith  Rftflnery 

34 

Lake  Park  Reflnerv 

6 

North  American  Refinery 

83 

OkUihoma  T»ipe  T/lne. . . .' ,  . 

81 

8.  W.  Scott  R^eflnery 

9 

Sun  Refining  Co . . .'. 

2 

Webster  Reflnine  Co 

1 

Oilton  Refining  Co 

10 

15,611 

827 

33,117 

2,252 

48,728 

8,079 

HBAIDTON  FIEIO. 

MagnoMi^ 

1,124 

1,708 

510 

250 

»70 

82 

80 
21 
18 

14,663 
5,350 
2,682 
2,180 

511 
201 
160 
111 

.    15,687 
7,068 
3,192 
2,430 

543 

Embire 

281 

Texas 

181 

Stnolair-GDll 

139 

Fomes 

-Carter.... 

3,720 
3,530 
3,311 

163 
127 
160 

3,720 

4,785 

8,447 

927 

60 

6.302 

80 

350 

103 

Pierce... 

1,255 
136 
927 

106 
4 
46 

238 

C.  &A 

164 

Wilson 

46 

Nyanza 

60 

6,225 

80 

350 

7 
149 

9 
22 

7 

ROXaiM^  .    r  .  ,   ,   . r  -  r r  -  -  r  -  .  ,   .    r   .   .  .    . 

77 

10 

169 

WatkinsFee 

9 

Fee:  Westheimer  &  Daube 

22 

6,057 

317 

42,051 

1.560 

48,108 

1,877 

>  See  Empire. 

From  the  above  record,  it  is  noted  that  the  department  exercises 
supervision  over  about  one-eighth  of  the  production  of  the  Healdton 
field  and  one-third  of  the  output  of  the  Gushing  district.  Pipe  line 
facilities  of  the  two  fields  are  far  in  excess  of  all  requirements,  and  in 
conseouence  there  is  considerable  competition  in  the  purcnase  of 
availaole  oil. 

This  tabulation  was  compiled  as  of  June  20,  1918,  but  within  the 
last  three  weeks  there  has  been  considerable  change  in  purchasers, 
particularly  in  the  Healdton  field,  where  the  reeular  pipe  lines  are 
failing  to  pay  premiums  and  are  being  deprived  of  their  supply  of 
crude  oil. 

STORAGE   OF  OIL. 

A  close  estimate  of  oil  in  storage  in  the  Gushing  and  Healdton 
fields  at  tixe  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  as  follows: 
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CwHixngJUld. 

[Amount  of  oU  week  eodlng  Jane  14.) 

Standard  group: 

Carter  Oil  Co 11,0H2(» 

Prairie  Oil  A  Gas  Co 9,762,200 

Standard  of  Indiana 3,114,785 

Magnolia  Petroleum  Co 166, 200 

24,077,385 

Miscellaneous  refinery  group: 

Sinclair  Oil  A  Gas  Co 460,000 

Gulf  Pipe  line  Co 2,867 

CosdenTipe  Line  Co 34,780 

Pierce  Oil  Corporation 37, 800 

Indiahoma  Refining  Co 26, 400 

C.  B.  Shaffer 464,073 

TheTexasCo 4,804,875 

5,528,721 

Independent  interests: 

Koxana  Petroleum  Co 30, 450 

Silurian  Oil  Co 90,400 

120,850 

liiscellaneous 300,000 

Total 30,028,956 

EeaidtonJUld. 


Owner. 

Tanks. 

Bto6k. 

Owner. 

Tanks. 

Stock. 

1 

45 

8 

27 

4 

1 

5 

8 

2 

1 

04 

7 

15,000 

3,548,000 

'280  000 

1,235,000 

71,000 

**■ "287,066 
53,000 
86,000 
80,000 
8,353,000 
83,000 

S 
34 
3 
36 
19 
15 
2 
1 
8 

10,000 

OerterOUCo 

Roxana  Petroleum  Co 

Do 

Rni4rl&nd  Oil  Co 

189,000 

1,835,000 

876,000 

645,000 

73,000 

S'221 
81,000 

Cobden  Fuel  OU  Co 

Saddle  River 

Xmplro  Pipe  Line 

Sindalr-GiiU 

Gates  Oil  do. 

Texas  Co 

QUmerOIlGo 

Do 

Humble  Oil  Go 

Terminal  Reflninff  Co , 

Hamon  <fr  Cotoord 

Westbelmer  &  Daube 

J.  T^.  Hamon . .  x . 

Total 

Magnolia  Petroleum  Co 

368 

11,U0,3M 

The  supply  of  oil  in  storage  at  Hoaldton  is  being  constantly  drawn 
upon  as  tne  figures  show  a  decrease  of  approximately  126,000  barrels 
during  the  latter  half  of  June.  This  decrease  was  considered  in  the 
abov^e  record.  No  oil  is  being  run  to  storage  at  the  dose  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

REFINERIES   AT  HEALDTON. 

The  growth  of  the  independent  refining  business  in  the  southern 
field  in  the  vicinity  of  Ardmore,  Okla.,  has  been  one  of  the  note- 
worthy developments  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  district  is 
already  well  suppUed  with  pipe-line  facilities,  and  the  entrance  of 
the  independent  refineries  with  consequent  increased  demand  for 
crude  oil  has  stimulated  the  market  for  oil  in  these  various  fields  to 
an  unusual  degree  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  premium  ranging 
from  20  to  30  cents  over  the  posted  market  price  of  SI. 45  is  being 

Said  to  oil  producers  who  care  to  sell  to  these  independent  concerns, 
ome  of  the  refineries  are  well  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  field,  and  others  at  Ardmore,  there  being  railroad  facilities  at 
both  points.    Following  is  the  Ust  of  refineries  in  the  Healdton  field 
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in  operation,  and  also  those  under  construction,  with  their  estimated 
capacity: 


Company. 

Location*. 

Capacity. 

•gna-mn  Tieflnlng  Co 

Wirt,  OkJa 

BarrOt. 
300 

f  KiTTnfnfil  R^flnlnff  Co , 

Wilson,  Okla 

1.000 

do. 

1.000 

Ny-ftiifi^  R^dniiig  Co 

do  

I'ooo 

AfdznoTff  R«flTiing  Co 

Ardmortt,  OUa 

6,000 

TmmiriHl  Rf>flji*ng  Co 

do..  J 

8,000 
6.000 

ChfckiMPftW  R«K]|n}tlg  Co. . , 

do          

CRm«ron  Rflflnliig  Co 

Ardmore,  Okla.  (under  construction) 

RIngling,  Okla.  (under  construction) 

2>00 

Peoples  Reflningl^^o 

3!  000 

Ho.r. .' .' 

1.000 

fftttTfl^r  Raping  Cn  ..   

HealdUm,  Okla.  (under  construction) 

3:fi00 

Total 

S7,300 

LOSSES   BY   FIRE. 

Fire  losses  durine  the  past  fiscal  year  on  tank  farms  and  leases  as 
far  as  reported  to  this  office  were  as  follows: 

Barrels. 

Cuflhing  field 294,507.96 

Healdton  field 214,80a00 

OASINO-HEAD  OAS 

The  importance  of  the  casing-head  gas  industry  in  supplementing 
the  available  supply  of  gasoline  obtained  in  ordinary  renning  opera- 
tions can  not  be  overestimated,  both  as  relating  to  the  demands  of 
war  and  to  the  general  policj  of  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

The  various  grades  01  casm^-head  jgas  suitable  for  manufacture  of 
gasoline,  conditions  under  which  it  is  marketed;  as  between  sellers 
and  users,  transportation  facilities,  water  supply,  locations  of  plants, 
quantities  of  gas  available,  and  numerous  otner  considerations  have 
resulted  in  great  variations  in  prices  paid,  and  in  consequence  the 
matter  of  determining  a  fair  and  uniform  method  of  arriving^ at  the 
lessor's  interest  in  such  gas  has  presented  an  unusual  d&culty. 
The  producers  and  gasoline  manufacturers,  after  presenting  various 
phases  of  the  subject  to  the  department,  eventually  agreed  upon  a 
method  of  testing  casing-head  gas.  This  was  placed  before  the 
department  and  adopted  in  substantially  the  form  submitted  and 
such  procedure  embodied  in  regulations  pertaining  to  casing-head  gas 
approved  by  the  department  August  10,  1917. 

A  conscientious  effort  has  been  made  in  cooperation  with  producers, 
both  users  and  sellers,  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  these  regulations. 
The  basis  of  settlement  and  the  prices  for  gas  according  to  schedule 
and  regulations  is  low  enough  to  give  considerable  latitude  to  opera- 
tors, thus  enabling  them  to  make  contracts  at  better  prices  than 
specified  in  same.  Some  of  the  larger  corporations,  in  their  mutual 
agreements  with  their  subsidiaries  provicung  for  the  utilization  of 
their  own  casing-head  gas,  are  within  the  requirements  without 
resorting  to  a  physical  test  of  the  gas. 

The  difficulties  and  resulting  inaccuracy  of  tests  are  due  to  a 
number  of  conditions,  some  of  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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(1)  T1i<B  time  of  the  year  taken,  as  climatic  condition  and  tern* 
perature  have  a  bearing  on  results. 

(2)  Conditions  of  lease,  such  as  wells  on  the  pump  or  off,  cleaning 
wells,  and  other  lease  work. 

(3)  Point  of  sampling  the  gas  and  conditions  under  which  the 
sample  is  taken. 

(4)  Improper  design  of  machine,  such  as  lack  of  cooling  surface, 
inefficient  compression,  faulty  manipulation,  poor  connection?  and 
many  defects  in  mechanical  equipment  of  various  kinds  designed  to 
make  these  tests. 

(5)  Natural  errors  creeping  in  when  small  quantities  of  gas  are 
tested,  together  with  incorrect  meters. 

(6)  Excessive  evaporation  in  open  air  field  tests. 

By  reason  of  these  problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  actual 
operation  of  a  field-testing  outfit,  one  must  conclude  that  much  must 
yet  be  done  before  a  uniform  and  fairly  accurate  method  of  testing 
the  productivity  of  small  quantities  of  casing-head  ^as  which  will  com- 
.pare  favorably  with  plant  operations  is  fufly  reahzed.  In  a  general 
way,  the  present  adopted  method  of  testing  casing-head  gas  has  been 
given  a  comparatively  short  trial  only,  ana  it  is  still  too  early  to  say 
that  it  is  either  unsatisfactory  or  that  it  is  the  best  that  could  be 
devised  under  the  numerous  and  widely  different  conditions.  How- 
ever, the  design  of  a  machine  for  this  purpose  should  be  worked  out 
along  the  lines  of  general  practice  in  the  field,  that  is,  two-stage  coin- 
pr^ssion,  adequate  cooling  surface,  mixture  of  both  high  and  low 

?rade  products  before  dra.wing  same  off  from  the  accumulators, 
he  measurement  of  the  gas  by  piston  displacement  is  also  preferable 
to  the  ordinary  grade  of  meters  which  are  used  on  these  machines 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  gas  tested.  These  are  the  simplest 
essentials,  as  it  never  can  be  noped  to  attain  or  parallel  exactly 
plant  operations  with  a  field-testing  outfit  because  of  the  numerous 
modifications,  variations/and  refinements  in  practice  that  are  being 
Worked  out  in  different  plants  to  increase  and  save  the  yield  of  gasoline 
per  1,000  cubic  feet  gas  treated. 

The  following  is  a  ust  of  casing-head  gasoline  plants  that  have  been 
constructed,  and  are  in  addition  to  those  submitted  in  the  last  annual 
report: 

CUSHINO  FIELD. 


Location. 

Oas  capacity. 

Companlea. 

Section. 

Town- 
ship. 

Range. 

Units. 

Cable  llwL 

Carter  Oil  Co 

8 
28 

4 
10 

18 
17 
16 
16 

7 

7 
7 
7 

4 

3 

'      8 

Absorb. 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

Rowland  Gafloline Co 

f'SS'222 

1,000,000 

Oklahoma Natrfiral  nasCo.,.....r...  ..-..,,.-, t..,t» 

HBALDTON  I 

^lELD. 

• 

ll^olla  Petroleum  Co.: 

Plant  No.  I 

4 
31 
28 
16 

48. 

48. 
4& 

8W. 
8W. 
8W. 
8W. 

S 

4 
S 
6 

'iZ^ 

Plant  No.  2. 

Plant  No.  3 

i'SS'SS 

8^000,000 

QatesOUCo 
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Ifarrick  OaaoIineCo 

6 
5 
8 
9 
24 
24 
15 

4  8. 
4  8. 
4  8. 
4  8. 
4  8. 
4  8. 
4  8. 

3W. 
3W. 
8W. 
3W. 
3W. 
3W. 
3W. 

1 1,000,000 
1  1,500,000 

Carter  Oil  Co 

SDDerior  Petroleum  Co 

13,000,000 
1  2,000,000 
1 1,500,000 

Ohio  Cities  Gas  Co 

Carter  on  Co 

Humble  Oil  Co 

1  2.000.000 

Mfl(rno?Hnno._,._ ,-,-.-,-,.--,,...,., 

1 1,000,000 

J  Eatlmatei  capacity 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  office  and  field  work  showing 
volume  and  character  of  same: 

Separate  written  reports  on  minor  leases 147 

Appraisement^  for  probate  attorneys 51 

Field  reports  as  to  adequacy  of  bonus 29 

Office  reports  as  to  adequacy  of  bonus. . . : 1, 315 

Bonus  reports  on  leases  outside  of  Five  Tribes 42 

Bonus  letters  written ; 120 

Field  appraisements  oil  and  gas  value 74 

Office  appraisements 2, 224 

Special  neld  reports  on  development  and  operai  i- )n 121 

Investigation  oi  complaints  and  offset  wells 88 

Gas  wells  tested 16 

Stipulations  and  assignments 69 

General  field  reports 90 

Miscellaneous  reports 129 

Current  letters 263 

Reports  upon  leases  upon  which  daily  gauges  are  taken  and  reports  made 285 

Caaing-head  gas  tests 93 

OIL.  AND  GAS  INSPECTORS. 

In  preparing  the  r^ort  for  the  oil  and  gas  inspectors  for  the  fiscal 
year  1918,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  condense  all  information 
as  much  as  possible.  All  information  of  such  character  that  would 
permit  of  the  arrangement  has  either  been  put  in  the  form  of  curves 
or  tabulations.  This  is  believed  advisable  because  of  the  necessity 
of  condensing  all  information  and  giving  nothing  but  essential  facts. 

Outside  of  the  fact  that  the  ofiice  has  been  considerably  hampered 
by  war  conditions  during  the  year,  principally  in  the  change  of  per- 
sonnel, it  is  felt  that  substantial  process  nas  been  made  in  carrying 
on  the  work  toward  the  desired  ends  in  the  matter  of  maintaining 
production  at  a  high  standard  and  the  prevention  of  waste. 

In  keeping  with  the  general  policv  of  the  Petroleum  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  it  has  been  felt  that  it  is  far  better  to  solicit 
and  obtain  the  cooperation  of  oil  and  gas  producers  than  to  use 
forceful  methods  which  are  set  forth  in  the  reflations.  It  has  been 
believed  also  that  far  better  results  can  be  obtained  by  demonstrating 
the  advisability  of  different  methods  and  showing  the  advisability 
of  their  adoption  in  such  form  that  the  producers  and  operators  maj 
see  the  financial  necessity  of  following  out  the  suggestions  of  this 
ojffice.  This  policy  has  been  pursued  during  the  entireyear  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  has  met  with  excellent  results.  There  have  been 
a  few  cases,  however,  in  which  considerable  force  was  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  a  compliance  with  the  regulations.  In  practically 
all  of  these  cases  the  requirements  of  the  relations  have  been  met 
without  any  serious  misunderstanding  with  tne  operators,  or  without 
the  application  of  penalties  which  might  have  been  applied. 
82607'*— INT  1918— VOL  2 31 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  OIL  AND  GAS  PBOPEETIES. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1918  there  were  a  total  of  454  producing 
wells  drilled.  This  includes  both  oil  and  gas  wells.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  154  weUs  plugged.  This  includes  both  new  wells  drilled 
and  old  wells  abandoned. 
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On  the  accompanying  curve  sheet  are  shown  the  number  of  pro- 
ducing wells  drilled  monthly,  the  number  of  wells  plumed  montnly, 
as  weU  as  the  average  number  of  producing  wells  dnfled  monthly, 
and  the  average  number  of  wells  plugged  monthly. 

The  curve  A  shows  the  number  of  producing  wells  drilled  monthly. 
The  dotted  line  A'  shows  the  average  number  of  wdOb  drilled  monthly. 
The  curve  B  shows  the  number  of  wells  plugged  monthly,  Curve  B' 
shows  tho  Average  number  of  wells  plugged  mQiitbly« 
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In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  note  that  there  have  been 
very  few  wells  brought  in  on  new  leases,  or  leases  that  had  not  been 
drilled  previously.  The  great  majority  of  the  producing  weUs  re- 
ported are  on  leases  where  production  nas  been  Drought  m  prior  to 
this  fiscal  year.  A  considerable  number  of  the  wells  reported  as 
plugged  represent  wells  which  were  drilled  in  new  territory  and  were 
found  to  be  dry. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  on  other  reservations,  outside  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  with  the  exception  of  the  Osage,  there  have  been 
very  few  weUs  drilled  on  restricted  Indian  lands.  On  the  1st  of 
July,  1918,  considerable  land  was  found  to  be  leased  in  the  Kiowa  and 
Otoe  Reservations  and  notification  cards  have  been  received  showing 
that  drilling  operations  would  start  in  those  reservations  within  a 
short  time.  On  all  other  reservations  where  land  has  been  reported 
as  being  imder  lease,  there  has  been  no  development  to  this  date. 
Furthermore,  after  a  study  of  the  general  oil  situation  and  especially 
with  reference  to  the  geological  work  that  has  been  done,  it  seems 
very  unlikely  that  any  Targe T>ody  of  oil-producing  land  wiU  be  opened 
up  in  any  of  these  reservations,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Kiowa. 

It  is  also  believed  that  the  great  majority  of  land  still  restricted,  out- 
side of  that  already  producing,  will  produce  very  little  oil,  as  quite  a 
comprehensive  ana  thorough  examination  has  been  made  by  numer- 
ous companies  in  practically  all  localities.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume, 
therefore,  that  from  this  time  forward,  the  development  of  oil  prop- 
erties on  restricted  Indian  lands  within  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  will 
show  a  gradual  and  perhaps  a  rapid  decline.  This  also  holds  true  of 
all  other  lands  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  except  the  Osage.  While  there 
may  be  small  isolated  pools  developed,  nothing  of  any  great  magni- 
tude can  be  expected. 

INDIAN   LANDS   UNDER  LEASE   IN   OKLAHOMA   IN   JANUARY,    1918. 

During  the  month  of  January,  1918,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  congressional  com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  an  investigation  was  completed  showing 
the  total  producing  and  nonproducing  acreage  held  under  lease  for 
oil  and  gas  operation  by  companies  and  individuals  on  all  restricted 
Indian  and  tribal  lands  in  Oklahoma. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  these  data  in  total  for  each  tribe 
or  nation: 


Nation  or  tribe. 


Non- 
producing 
acreage 


Acreage 
on  which 
either  pro- 
ducing oil 

or  gas 
wells  occur 


Five  ClvfliMd  Tribes.... 

gwge 

Otoe 

Kiowa 

Pawnee 

Sac  and  Fox 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
Cantonment 

Total 


253,622 
158,045 
59,340 
5,321 
42,706 
17,357 
12,408 
960 


549,840 


89,006 
160 

None. 
956 

None. 

None. 

None. 


184,418 
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METHODS   OP  PLUG  AND  ABANDONED  WELLS. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  old  methods  which  had  been  previously 
used  in  the  Mid-Continent  field  had  been  found  ineflfective,  it  was 
decided  during  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year  to  advocate  the  use 
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of  mud  fluid  in  the  plugging  of  all  wells.    The  accompanving  curves 
show  the  increase  in  the  use  of  mud  fluid  in  plugging  wells. 

The  method  represented  by  the  curve  A  snows  the  monthly  per- 
centage of  wells  plugged  by  mud  fluid.  This  method  has  been  almost 
universally  advocated  by  the  Muskogee  oflBce  of  the  bureau,  first, 
because  of  the  certainty  of  securing  a  good  job  of  plugging,  and, 
second,  because  of  the  facility  of  the  work  and  the  reduced  cost  over 
old  methods. 
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The  curve  B  shows  the  method  whereby  the  wells  were  plugged  by 
the  use  of  mud  fluid  and  plugs.  This  method  has  been  found  to  be 
dangerous,  because  it  breaks  tne  pressure  exerted  on  any  given  forma- 
tion that  would  normally  result  if  the  plugs  were  omitted. 

The  secret  of  success  in  using  mud  fluid  in  a  continuous  column 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hole  to  wie  surface  of  the  groimd  depends  on 
two  factors:  First,  the  consistency  of  the  fluid,  free  from  coarse  ma- 
terial; and,  second,  the  pressure  built  up  by  continuous  colmnn  of 
mud  on  all  formations.  When  plugs  are  placed  in  the  well^  this  col- 
umn is  naturally  broken  and  in  conjunction  with  the  breaking  of  the 
column  the  pressure  exerted  on  any  given  formation  is  reduced  and 
is  only  equivalent  to  the  pressure  exerted  from  the  bottom  of  each 


plug  to  the  top  of  the  next. 


_iie  curve  C  shows  the  method  formerly  employed  where  plugs  and 
cement  were  used.  This  method  has  been  found  to  be  dangerous 
and  expensive — dangerous,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  accuracy 
of  logs,  and  expensive,  because  it  has  often  been  found  necessary  to 
redrill  wells  and  plug  them  over  again. 

By  glancing  at  the  accompanying  curves  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
the  mud-fluid  method  has  met  with  great  favor  and  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  method  that  is  used  in  all  cases.  There  seems  Httle  doubt 
but  that  in  a  short  time  this  method  will  become  universally  used  in 
the  Mid-Continent  field,  and  therefore  this  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
inspectors  is  gradually  becoming  less,  and  no  doubt  will  arrive  at  the 
pomt  in  the  near  future  where  lurther  attention  will  be  unnecessary. 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  IN  THE   OFFICE  DURING  FISCAL   TEAR. 

Number  of  notification  to  drill  cards  received 463 

Number  of  notification  to  deepen  cards  received 36 

Number  of  notification  to  plug  cardsceceived 249 

Plugging  records  received 339 

Pinal  logs  of  completed  wells  received 699 

Semiannual  lease  status  reports  received 1, 070 

In  the  above  tabulation  of  reports  received  at  the  office  during  the 
fiscal  year  it  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  final  logs  of  completed 
wells  received  and  the  number  of  plugging  records  received  vary  from 
those  shown  in  another  part  of  the  report.  This  apparent  discrepancy 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  records  which  were  received  m  the 
earUer  part  of  the  year  were  on  wells  that  had  been  either  drilled  or 
pluggea  prior  to  the  1st  of  July,  1917,  and  the  records  were  not  re- 
ceive until  at  a  later  date. 

CENSUS   OP   OIL   WELL  CASINO. 

During  most  of  the  month  of  December,  1917,  and  th^  early  part 
of  January,  1918,  the  entire  force  of  inspectors  and  clerical  assist- 
ants was  engaged  in  collecting  and  tabulating  information  showing 
the  available  supply  of  oil  weu  casing  and  tuoing  of  all  sizes  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

In  this  work  the  State  was  divided  into  districts  and  each  district 
assigned  to  an  inspector.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  inspector  in  each 
locality  to  visit  all  companies,  either  operating  or  dealing  in  oil 
well  supphes  and  to  secure  and  tabulate  all  casmg  and  tubing  not 
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in  actual  use  in  the  wells,  or  in  lines.  This  information  was  col- 
lected at  the  request  of  tne  War  Trade  Board  and  was  part  of  a 
survey  taking  in  the  total  available  supply  of  products  of  this  char- 
acter throughout  the  United  States.  The  tabulated  data  were  for- 
warded from  this  office  to  the  Petroleum  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  at  Washington. 

REFINERIES   IN   OKLAHOHA. 

During  the  month  of  July,  1917,  a  survey  of  the  refineries  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  In  this  work  every  refineiy  in  the  State  was  visited  and 
data  were  obtained  on  the  amounts  of  crude  treated  with  the  various 
products  and  by-products  obtained. 

This  investigation  showed  that  there  were  65  refineries  in  the 
State,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  213,875  barrels  daily.  Tliis 
included  ** cracking"  and  '* topping"  plants.  This  work  required 
more  than  one  month  of  the  entire  time  of  one  inspector. 

The  complete  and  detailed  reports  were  furnishea  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Washmgton  as  a  part  of  a  general  report 
covering  the  entire  refining  industry  of  the  United  States. 

USE   OF  PORTLAND   CEMENT. 

During  the  fiscal  vear  1918  very  gratifying  progress  was  made  in 
the  use  of  Portland  cement  to  exdude  water  from  producing  oil 
sands.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  determine,  the  first  well?  were 
cemented  in  the  Gushing  field  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
1917,  under  the  directions  of  the  inspectors  working  out  of  tJiis 
office.     This  work  was  reported  in  thalast  annual  report. 

Most  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  Gushing  field  has  been  on 
"bottom  water"  problems.  This  work  has  been  done  very  largely 
by  Uie  producers  with  advice  and  assistance  of  this  office.  There 
have  been  veiy  few  wells  worked  on  where  a  second  attempt  was 
necessary  to  produce  desired  results.  As  wiU  be  readily  seen  from 
the  Hst  of  wells  cemented,  a  complete ' '  shut-off  "  of  water  was  obtained 
in  the  majority  of  wells,  while  in  all  of  them  there  was  a  great 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  water  handled  and  a  very  marked  increase 
in  the  oil  production.  In  a  great  many  cases  where  a  complete 
''shut-off"  was  not  obtained  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  ^e 
water  comes  from  some  source  other  than  the  bottom.  It  is  intended, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  determine  the  source  of  this  water  and  to 
take. steps  to  exclude  it  from  the  wells.  One  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  gratification  has  been  that  many  operators  have  learned  the 
advisabihty  of  the  use  of  cement  and  its  efficiency  over  old  methods 
in  ''shutting  off"  water  and  are  proceeding  vigorously  with  its  use 
at  this  time. 

Following  is  ^iven  a  Ust  of  weUs  cemented,  showing  the  decrease  in 
water  and  the  increase  in  oil  and  the  gross  value  of  the  increased 
production  daily  at  the  present  market  price  of  oil. 
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• 

Oil. 

Water. 

Gross  value 

increased 

production 

daily. 

Well  No.  8: 

Before 

BarrO*. 

BarrOt, 
All  water. 

After 

38 

185.60 

Well  No.  12: 

Before 

All  water. 

After 

60 

136.00 

Well  No.  16: 

Before 

AU  water. 

After 

28 

63.00 

WALTER  STARR  (8ECS.  8  AND  17,  18  N.,  7  E.).    SILURIAN  OIL  CO. 


Well  No.  2: 

Before 

AU  water. 

After  

16 

133.75 

Well  No.  5: 

Before 

All  water. 

After       

15 

83.75 

WeU  No.  6: 

Before 

All  water. 

After , 

45 

101.60 

Well  No.  14: 

Before 

All  water. 

After        

45 

101.60 

VIDA  M.  WAY  (SEC.  7, 

18  N.,  7  E.). 

MAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Well  No.  16: 

Before 

15 
20 

150 

After 

$11.26 

MUSSELLEUM  FARM  (SEC.  8,  18  N., 

7E.). 

MAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Well  No.  19: 

Before 

All  water. 

After             

7 

$15.75 

Well  No.  25: 

Before          - 

Ail  water. 

A.ftor                        

7 

6 
30 

1&75 

Well  No.  24: 

Before             

125 

After  

64.00 

Well  No.  14:                    « 

Before 4 

All  water. 

After    

8 

l&OO 

Well  No.  4: 

Before 

After       

5 

11.35 

THOMAS  CONNOR  (SEC.  8,  18  N.,  7  E.).    MAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  CO. 


WeU  No.  15: 
Before... 

After.... 


All  water. 


$13.60 


BENJAMIN  VANCE   (SEC.  7,  18  N.,  7  E.).    MAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  CO. 


WeU  No.  14: 
Before... 
After.... 


150 


$33.76 
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RUSSELL  THOMPSON  (SEC.  2,  17  N.,  7  B.).    MAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  CO. 


OIL 

Water. 

Onnsvalne 

Increased 

productioD 

daUy. 

WeU  No.  5: 

Before 

BarrO*. 
60 
05 

^orreb. 
ISO 

After 

13175 

SAMUEL  E.  VANCE  (SEC.  0,  18  N.,  7  E.).    MAGNOLIA   PETROLEUM  CO. 


WeU  No.  15: 

Before 

AU  water. 

After     

15 

3 
.10 

133.75 

Well  No.  10: 

Before 

125 

After 

15.75 

WeU  No.  25: 

Before ! 

AU  water. 

After 

5 

5 
15 

ii.25 

Well  No.  21: 

Before 



ISO 

After 

2i56 



MOLLIE  JONES. 


Well  No.  1: 
Before. 
After.. 


AU  water. 


Sn.75 


MALEY  YARHOLA  (SEC.  8,  17  N.,  7  E.).    ROXANA  PETROLEUM  CO. 


Well  No.  11: 

Before 

5 
12 

ao 

8 
45 

After 

SlSi75 

Well  No.  20: 

Before    - 

After           

00 

13&00 

WeU  No.  21: 

Before     

100 

After                

40 

15 
17.5 

oaoo 

Well  No.  23: 

Before         

50 
10 

100 

\(ter 

5.83 

Well  No.  27: 

Before     

After  

i57 

352.25 

JACKSON  BARXETT  (SEC.  5,  17  N.,  7  E.).    CUSIIIXO  GASOLINE  &  PETROLEUM  CO. 


Well  No.  11: 

Before... 

After.... 
Well  No.  15: 

Before... 

After.... 


10 


100 


125 
10 


122.50 
"24.' 75 


SAMUEL  RICHARDS  (SEC.  4,  17  N.,  7  E.).    TIDAL  OIL  CO. 

Well  No.  10: 

Before '. 

100 

After - 

10 

t22  50 

JEANNETTE*  TIGER  (SEC.  10,  17  N.,  7  E.).    TIDAL  OIL  CO. 

Well  No.  8: 

Before 

100 
5 

After 

5 

$11  25 
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BENOCHE   FIXICO  (SEC.  17,  18  N.,  7  E.).    TIDAL  OIL  CO. 


OIL 

Water. 

Gross  value 

increased 

production 

daily. 

Well  No.  1:                                                                                   , 
Before ? 

BarreU. 

BarrOa, 
100 
10 

100 
7 

100 
5 

100 
5 

After 

100 

1225.00 

WeU  No.  6: 

Before 

After 

130 

293.50 

WeU  No.  8: 

Before 

After 

'"^ 

314.50 

WeU  No.  9: 

Before 

After 

5 

11.26 

This  list  shows  that  there  have  been  a  total  of  35  wells  cemented  in 
the  north  end  of  the  Gushing  field,  and  the  test  following  the  cement- 
ing showed  that  there  was  an  actual  increase  on  this  number  of  wells 
of  1,067.5  barrels  per  day  above  the  amoimt  of  oil  produced  before 
the  work  was  started.  This  is  an  average  increase  of  30.5  barrels 
per  well  per  day. 

The  tabulation  also  shows  that  the  total  daily  gross  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  this  oil  at  the  present  market  price,  $2.25  per  barrel,  would 
be  ecjuivalent  to  $2,401.57.  In  none  of  these  cases  has  the  work 
required  cost  the  producing  company  over  $200  per  well  as  an  extreme 
maximum.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  total  cost 
of  cementing  the  35  wells  at  the  maximum  has  not  been  over  $7,000. 
Assuming  that  this  production  will  continue  for  a  period  of  one  year 
on  the  35  wells,  there  would  be  accumulated  in  that  time  total  gross 
proceeds  of  $867,577,  which  cost  the  producer,  as  shown  above,  a 
maximimi  of  not  over  $7,000.  Work  of  this  character,  therefore,  is 
WeU  worth  while  and  needs  no  further  comment  or  argument  to  show 
its  value. 

In  this  connection  it  mieht  also  be  well  to  state  that  the  work  so 
far  done  in  the  Gushing  field  has  been  in  those  locaUties  where  water 
has  been  giving  the  greatest  amount  of  trouble.  By  referring  to  the 
above  list,  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  great  many  of  the  wells  which  are 
now  producing  oil  in  considerable  quantities  produced  nothing  but 
water  before  the  work  was  done  on  them. 

Also  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  demonstrating  to  the  producers  in  the  Healdton  field 
the  4ulvisability  of  using  cement.  The  first  use  of  cement  in  the 
Healdton  field  was  for  the  cementing  of  casing  above  the  producing 
sand  to  prevent  the  water  from  flowmg  in  from  above  the  producing 
horizon.  One  or  two  wells  had  been  cemented  for  ''bottom  water," 
and,  after  finding  that  it  would  work,  gradually  the  producers  are 
becoming  interested  in  it  and  it  is  very  reasonable  to  anticipate  a 
veiy  marked  increase  in  the  cementing  of  wells  in  the  Healdton  field 
during  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

The  following  hst  shows  wells  which  were  "standing  in"  cement  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1918.  These  wells  have  not  been  tested  as  yet,  but 
excellent  results  are  anticipated,  because  of  the  results  obtained  on 
other  wells  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
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Well  No. 

Lessor 

Lesseei 

16 

Tommy  AtMna 

Charles  Pajre. 
Gypsy  Oil  Co. 
Ti(tol  OU  Co. 

13 

Eastman  Richards 

5 

Benoche  Flxioo 

^  s:;::::::::::::::::::::: 

Lessey  Yarhola 

Do. 

16 

Malev  Yarbola 

Roxana  Petroleum  Ca 

24 

do 

Do. 

12 

Eliza  Yarhola 

Carter  Oil  Co 

28 

do 

Do. 

16 

do 

Do. 

18 

KUSi4    Crow  r-.r.......,...r...-        ,...r. 

Ohio  Cities  Gas  Co. 

SPECIAL   FIELD   PROBLEMS. 
REPORT   ON   SOUTHEAST    EXTENSION   OF  THE   HEALDTON   FIELD. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  fields  in  Oklahoma  were 
becoming  flooded  with  water  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  care  of  the 
wells,  it  was  decided  carlv  in  September,  1917,  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  a  certain  area  in  tlie  southeast  extension  of  the  Healdton  field 
to  determine  the  conditions  with  a  view  of  lending  any  possible  assist- 
ance toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  prevaiUng  conditions  and 
the  use  of  the  information  thus  gained  as  an  assistance  in  preventing 
further  encroachment  of  water  and  in  remedying  those  wells  in  which 
water  was  already  being  produced. 

The  Area  covered  comprised  all  of  section  24,  parts  of  sections  25, 
14,  13,  -6,  and  23,  in  township  4  south  and  range  3  west;  and  parts 
of  sections  18,  19,  and  30,  in  township  4  south  and  range  2  west.  The 
total  areas  covered  embraced  approximately  2  square  miles. 

The  ultimate  objects  as  mentioned  before,  which  it  was  hoped  to 
attain  were — 

First.  A  bet^r  understanding  of  the  undei^ound  structure  and 
the  conditions  affecting  the  occurrence  of  water  and  the  appUcatioD 
of  this  knowledge  in  preventing  the  spread  of  water  througnout  the 
field.  •      ' 

Second.  As  a  demonstration  to  the  operators  concerned  in  the 
locality,  as  well  as  to  other  operators,  that  work  of  this  kind  com- 
prised in  the  report  is  of  a  financial  benefit,  in  that  it  aids  in  basing 
their  operations  on  accurate  data  rather  than  on  *' guesswork,"  so 
often  employed. 

Third.  Certain  suggestions  were  made  as  to  drilling  operations, 
which  it  was  thought  might  be  of  assistance  in  a  more  efficient 
operation  and  greater  extraction  of  the  oil  content  of  the  various 
sands. 

Fourth.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  effect  of  shooting  the  oil 
sands  had  been  detrimental  in  several  ways. 

In  the  preliminary  field  work  elevations  of  oil  wells  drilled  were  taken 
as  accurately  as  possible  by  stadia  measurements,  and  were  carried 
from  a  United  States  Governjfnent  bench  mark  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  township  4  south  and  range  3  west.  It  is  believed  tha^  the 
elevations  on  all  wells  are  within  an  error  of  less  than  3  feet  of  the 
exact  altitude  above  sea  level. 

Various  cross  sections  showing  the  condition  of  the  wells  were 
made  east  and  west  across  the  fi^d,  and  correlation  of  the  sands  was 
given   at   the   bottom  of  each  plate.      The   occurrence    of   water 
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and  a  general  description  of  the  geology  of  the  locality  were  given, 
and  the  relation  of  water  to  the  occurrence  of  oil  was  shown  in  each 
case  on  the  several  cross  sections. 

It  was  found  that  the  greatest  source  of  water  originated  from  two 
sources:  First,  "top  water,"  or  that  water  which  comes  in  from 
above  the  producing  sand,  due  to  the  unseated  or  leaky  casing* 
second,  "bottom  water,''  or  that  water  which  was  encounterea 
in  separate  and  distinct  formations  below  the  producing  sand.  The 
relation  of  wells  to  each  other  was  pointed  out  and  the  possibilities 
of  water  migration  from  one  to  another  were  shown. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washing- 
ton was  overworked  at  the  time  the  report  was  completed,  permis- 
sion was  secured  to  furnish  copies  to  those  operators  and  producers 
who  were  interested  in  the  particular  locality  covered  by  tne  report. 
This  has  been  done  in  most  cases,  and  eventually  copies  will  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  all  of  those  operators. 

It  is  the  thorough  behef  of  those  connected  with  this  office  that 
work  of  the  character  comprisi^  the  Healdton  report  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  successful  continuation  .of  the  oil  production  in 
the  Mid-Continent  field,  because  of  the  fact  that  in  tne  great  ma- 
jority of  places  the  oil  ^Ids  have  passed  the  *"flush  production" 
stage  and  water  is  begisi^g  to  show  in  various  wells.  In  order, 
then,  to  thoroughly  \mderdt%nd  and  be  able  to  combat  the  en- 
croachment of  water,  it  is  necessary  that  work  of  this  kind  be 
carried  on  accurately  and  faithfully.  This  report,  then,  was  nothing 
but  an  urgent  study  in  order  to  interest  oil  operators  in  the  value 
of  work  01  this  character. 

FIELD  WORE  IS  PICKBTT  PRAIRIE  AND  PUMPKIN  CENTER. 

It  was  believed,  that  other  work  similar  to  that  done  in  the  Heald- 
ton field  should  be  continued,  and  consequently  in  October  and 
November,  1917,  additional  field  surveys  were  made  of  the  Pickett 
Prairie  field  in  township  16  north,  range  11  east,  and  in  the  Pump- 
km  Center  field  in  township  18  north,  range  11  east. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  present  war  conmtions  have  taken  away  a 
number  of  men,  it  has  oeen  impossible  to  complete  the  work  on 
those  two  localities  at  the  present  time.  It  is  intended  to  ^ish  this 
work  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

PROBATE. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  Mav  27,  1908  (36  Stat.,  312),  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  * 'local  representatives"  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (United  States  probate  attorneys),  and  gave 
them  authoritv  in  probate  matters  affecting  guardianships  of  en- 
rolled minor  allottees  of  the  Five  Civihzed  Trioes. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  many  questions  arise,  such  as  the  neces- 
sitv  for  s3e  of  lands,  adequacy  of  rentals,  present  and  prospective 
values,  the  character  and  value  of  improvements,  the  consideration 
offered,  and  the  resulting  benefit  to  be  derived  from  various  trans- 
actions affecting  the  estates  of  minors  and  adults  under  legal  dis- 
ability. 
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In  the  matter  of  the  investment  of  funds  of  minor  allottees  in  the 
purchase  of  real  estate,  there  is  also  the  necessity  for  careful  investi- 
gation of  title,  value,  location  as  to  proximity  to  market,  character 
and  value  of  lands  arnd  improvements,  consideration  to  be  paid  for 
the  land,  and  the  benefit  as  an  investment  to  the  estates  whose  fimds 
are  thus  sought  to  be  invested. 

As  to  the  investment  of  the  funds  of  minor  allottees  by  loans, 
secured  by  first  real  estate  mortgages,  there  is  also  the  necessity 
for  the  most  careful  investigation*  of  the  title,  rate  of  interest,  and 
value  of  the  security  ofifered  tor  the  loans. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  probate  attorneys,  not  only  has  the 
UabUity  to  loss  by  unnecessary  and  improvident  investment  of  the 
funds  of  minor  allottees  been  largely  overcome,  but  by  their  active 
cooperation  with  the  courts  and  the  attention  they  give  to  the 
interests  intrusted  to  them  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  imnor  allottees, 
minor's  funds  have  been  and  are  being  conserved  and  invested  to 
the  best  interests  of  these  estates. 

In  the  sales  of  inherited  interests  of  full-blood  allottees  juris- 
diction to  approve  deeds'  conveying  their  interest  in  lands  of  deceased 
full-blood  Indians  is  conferred  upon  county  courts  of  this  State.  The 
statutes  governing -the  proceedmgs  for  the  approval  of  deeds  require 
that  every  jurisdictional  fact  be  alleged  a^P  sustained  by  competent 
testimony.  In  this  class  of  cases  the  .probate  attorneys  render  very 
valuable  service.  The  death  of  the  deceased  whose  lands  are  sought 
to  be  sold  and  the  proof  of  heirship  are  the  two  primary  facts  to 
be  distinctly  proved.  But  other  facts,  such  as  the  date  and  place 
of  death  and  residence  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  the  de<ith, 
value  of  the  interest  to  be  conveyed,  ascertained  by  disinterested 
witnesses,  and  that  the  purchase  price  is  fair,  reasonable,  and 
adequate,  must  also  be  estaolished. 

Very  often  the  applicant  can  not  speak  or  understand  the  EngUsh 
language,  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  land  he  seeks  to  convey 
or  its  value,  and  is  not  adequately  mformed  as  to  his  relationship  to 
the  deceased,  relying  upon  tamily  gossip  and  statements  of  the  pros- 
pective purchaser  and  others  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  sale. 
Having  nad  no  experience  in  land  deals  and  with  but  little,  if  any, 
business  abihty  and  needing  ready  money,  the  appUcant  for  the 
approval  qf  the  deed  easily  and  readily  becomes  a  willing  victim, 
xmconscious  of  the  loss  he  would  suffer  oy  the  approval  of  his  deed. 
The  probate  attornej  under  such  circumstances  protests  against  the 
sale  and  presents  evidence  in  support  of  such  protest.  On  the  other 
hand,  approval  of  the  deed  is  recommended  by  the  probate  attorney 
when  the  facts  an.d  circumstances  justify  the  sale. 

The  benefits  to  the  minor  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes- 
educational,  financial,  and  otherwise — resulting  from  the  activities 
of  the  probate  attorneys  can  not  be  overestimated. 

LAW   AND  ORDER. 

Realizing  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  liquor  traffic  upon  the 
Indian  wards  of  the  Government,  Congress  has  enacted  stringent 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  Indians,  one 
of  the  most  effective  being  the  act  of  March  2,  1917,  making  auto- 
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mob3es  or  any  other  conveyances  used  in  introducing  or  attempting 
to  introduce  liquors  into  the  Indian  country  subject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture.  Pursuant  to  this  law  Federal  enforcement  officers  have 
confiscated  100  automobiles  in  addition  to  numerous  other  vehicles 
used  as  carriers  of  liquor. 

Another  effective  congressional  act  was  approved  March  29,  1917, 
the  so-called  '^bone-dry''  legislation,  making  it  unlawful  to  mail  any 
kind  of  advertisements  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  any  person  at  any 
place  in  the  State. 

In  former  years  one  of  the  greatest  problems  confronting  the 
enforcement  officers  in  their  efforts  to  keep  liquor  out  of  the  Indian 
coimtry  was  that,  in  what  was  known  as  Indian  Territory  before 
statehood,  intrastate  and  interstate  shipments  or  carriage  of  liquor 
were  permitted.  Under  date  of  February  23,  1917,  the  Oklahoma 
Legislature  passed  the  so-called  '*bone-dry''  law.  This  makes  it 
'unlawful  for  any  person  in  the  State  to  possess  liquor,  the  sale  of 
which  is  prohibitea,  received  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  common  or 
other  carrier.  This  law  applies  to  Hquors  intended  for  personal  use, 
as  well  as  otherwise,  and  to  intrastate  and  interstate  shipments  or 
carriers.  The  only  exception  granted  by  this  law  is  in  favor  of  doctors 
or  to  hospitals,  miich  may  receive  or  possess  pure  grain  alcohol  for 
medicinal  purposes.  The  passage  of  this  act  removed  practically 
the  only  remaining  impedmient  to  the  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic. 

Only  in  two  counties  was  there  any  concerted  action  by  the  I.  W.  W. 
or  similar  organizations,  and  the  few  Indians  who  belonged  to  these 
organizations  were  not  leaders,  but  were  those  who  were  unable  to 
understand  the  English  language  and  did  not  fully  understand  the 
purpose  of  the  organizations.  About  16  Indians  were  arrested  in 
Hughes  County,  but  the  field  clerk  reports  they  were  all  discharged. 
In  Seminole  Coimty  only  a  few  Indians  were  impUcated  and, received 
punishment.  As  a  whole  the  Indians  fulfilled  their  obligations  under 
the  draft  law  without  complaint,  even  though  they  did  not  under- 
stand its  provisions  as  weU  as  did  their  better-educated  neighbors. 

EECENT  DECISIONS  RENDERED  BY  THE  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  COURTS 
AFFECTING  CITIZENS  OF  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBjSS  AND  THEIR 
ESTATES. 

BENJAMIN  HABRISON  CASE. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  a  duly  enrolled  citizen  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
died  on  November  10,  1900,  when  an  infant,  survived  by  his  parents, 
two  brothers,  and  a  sister.  An  allotment  was  selected  in  the  name 
of  Benjamin  Harrison  on  March  22,  1902,  at  a  time  when  the  Creek 
law  of  descent  and  distribution  was  in  eflFect,  and  in  accordance  with 
said  law,  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma,  this 
allotment  passed  absolutely  to  the  mother  of  said  Benjamin  Harrison 
as  sole  heir,  she  being  his  * 'nearest  relation."  This  decedent  was, 
as  were  his  parents,  brothers,  and  sister,  enrolled  as  a  fidl-blood  citi- 
zen of  the  Creek  Nation.  On  Januarjr  7,  1911,  Ellen  Harrison,  then 
Cooper,  the  mother  and  sole  heir  of  said  Benjamin  Harrison,  exe- 
cute a  conveyance  purporting  to  convey  to  James  A.  Harris  her 
interest  in  and  to  a  part  of  the  land  allotted  in  the  name  of  this 
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decedent,  and  this  conveyance  was  submitted  for  departmental 
action,  under  the  supposition  that  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  necessary  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  August  7,  1909,  relating  to  conveyances  of  inherited  land 
in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

The  question  in  this  case  was,  did  this  land  pass  to  decedent's 
mother  as  an  inherited  or  an  original  allotment  ?  The  First  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  opinion  of  July  25,  1912,  held  that 
no  right  or  title  ever  vested  in  the  said  Benjamin  Harrison  to  the 
land  constituting  the  allotment  selected  in  his  name;  that  he  died 
seized  of  no  estate  of  inheritance  therein*  that  the  allotment,  when 
made,  passed  by  direct  grant  of  the  Creek  Nation  to  his  heirs;  and 
that  thev  took  said  land  not  as  an  inherited,  but  as  an  original  allot- 
ment, tt  is  further  held  in  this  opinion  that  as  this  land  constituted 
an  original  allotment  the  laws  governing  the  removal  of  restrictions 
and  the  sale  of  allotted  lands  must  be  applied  rather  than  those  laws 
affecting  inherited  allotments.  This  holding  of  the  First  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been  adhered  to  by  the  department 
and  as  a  result  there  are  numerous  instances  where  supervision  is 
retained  over  lands  of  this  character  and  the  leases  thereon,  even 
though  it  appears  that  the  heirs  have  conveyed  with  the  approval  of 
the  proper  court,  as  provided  by  section  9  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
May  27,  1908  (35  Stat.,  312). 

Ill  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  a  decision  of  the  Siipreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  in  the  case  of  Moffett  v.  Conley 
(163  Pac,  168),  wherein  the  court  had  under  consideration  the 
question  whether  lands  allotted  in  the  name  of  a  deceased  Indian 
passed  to  the  heirs  by  purchase  or  by  inheritance.  The  court  in  this 
case  said  in  effect  that  an  allotment  selected  and  made  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  the  citizen  was  made  in  satisfaction  of  the  right 
which  he,  as  one  of  the  enrolled  citizens  and  allottable  units  of  the 
tribe,  had  in  his  lifetime;  that  the  heirs  took  their  title  therefore  not 
because  of  their  enroUment  as  tribal  citizens  alone,  but  because  they 
were  his  heirs,  because  they  were  related  to  him  by  consanguinity 
and  succeeded  to  his  rights  at  his  death;  that  the  lands  allotted  on 
his  account  were  not  intended  as  a  bounty  or  gratuity  to  the  heirs 
by  the  tribe; .  that  the  heirs  succeeded  to  the  same  rights  that  the 
ancestor  had  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  that  this  right  constituted 
an  estate  of  inheritance  and  went  by  operation  of  law  to  his  heirs. 
The  doctrine  set  forth  in  this  case,  has  been  followed  by  the  same 
court  in  later  decisions. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Tally  v. 
Burgess  (38  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  287),  having  under  considera- 
tion; among  other  things,  the  question  whether  section  22  of  the  act 
of  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.,  137),  providing  for  the  sale  bjr  heirs  of 
inherited  lands,  is  applicable  to  cases  only  where  the  selection  of  an 
allotment  was  made  by  the  deceased  citizen  during  his  lifetime,  said: 

But  in  our  view  Congress  in  the  passage  of  section  22  had  in  contemplation  that 
Indians  duly  enrolled  and  entitled  to  share  in  the  tribal  property  and  lands  might 
die  before  receiving  the  allotment  to  which  he  or  she  was  entitled. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  several  agreements  entered  into  with 
representatives  of  each  Nation  of  the  Five  Civilized  IVibes  to  the 
effect  that  land  might  be  allotted  in  the  name  of  the  deceased  citizen 
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and  should  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the  one  who  would  have  been 
entitled,  if  living,  and  as  to  this  the  court  said: 

We  think  *  *  ♦  heirs  who  thus  received  lands  are  within  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  the  statute  (sec.  22,  act  of  Apr.  26,  1906),  as  much  so  as  they  would  have 
been,  had  the  land  heen  selected  by  the  ancestor  in  his  lifetime. 

In  view  of  the  decisipns  above  referred  to,  it  appears  that  the  doc- 
trine set  forth  in  the  Benjamin  Harrison  case  decision,  as  to  the 
status  or  character  of  land  selected  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the 
citizen  entitled  and  the  laws  applicable  thereto,  is  no  longer  tenable. 

NEEDED   LEGISLATION. 
TRIBAJj  APFAIBS. 

1.  For  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  State  of  Texas 
and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  along  the  Red  River. 

2.  For  the  per  capita  distribution  of  tribal  funds  on  deposit  and 
as  they  accumulate. 

INDIVroUAL  INDIANS. 

1.  An  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Five  CiviUzed  Tribes. 

2.  An  appropriation  of  $275,000  for  the  aid  of  common  schools  in 
eastern  Oklahoiha  for  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

3.  Provision  for  sanitaria,  treating  stations,  physicians  and  nurses, 
convenientlv  located,  for  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  diseases. 

4.  Repeal  of  the  law  which  authorizes  restricted  lands  to  be  leased 
for  agricultural  purposes  without  Federal  supervision. 

5.  Repeal  of  the  law  which  provides  that  restricted  lands  shall 
become  unrestricted  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  allottee. 

6.  Repeal  of  the  law  which  authorizes  the  execution  of  valid  wills 
disposing  of  restricted  property  without  departmental  approval. 

7.  Extension  of  the  Oklahoma  law  of  descent  and  distribution  to 
all  tribal  property  of  the  Five  Civilized  tribes. 

8.  Provision  for  a  Federal  board  of  guardianship  and  administra- 
torship of  estates  of  minors  and  heirs  to  coordinate  with  the  Federal 
Land  Loan  Board. 

HEALTH. 

For  several  years,  in  annual  and  special  reports,  this  office  has 
urged  the  necessity  for  provision  to  combat  disease  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  to  teach  hygiene  and  the 
principles  of  sanitation  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  jrear  1918  this  office  received  an 
allotment  of  $10,850  for  ''health  drives"  among  the  restricted  Choc- 
taws  and  Cherokees.  In  addition,  $1,487  was  authorized  from  the 
fund  **  Relief  of  Distress  and  Prevention  of  Disease  Among  Indians," 
this  amount  being  used  in  cases  of  destitution. 

Immediate  plans  were  perfected  for  a  health  drive  among  the 
Cherokee  and  Choctaw  Tribes  of  Indians,  and  field  matrons  were 
appointed  to  work  under  the  personal  direction  of  Government 
pnysiciaos  and  special  supervisors,  with  the  CQoperatioA  of  the  field 
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employees  of  this  office.  Gratifying  results  were  accomplished  during 
the  short  time  the  small  allotment  of  monev  would  permit.  The 
following  sunmiary  gives  an  idea  of  the  work  accomplished  during 
the  period  from  July  2  to  December  15,  1917,  and  indicates  the  neea 
of  continued  and  persistent  work  along  this  line: 

Choctaw  Nation. 

births  and  deaths. 

Number  of  babies  1  year  and  under  reported 103 

Deaths  during  the  past  year  of  babies!  year  and  under 13 

PREVALENCE  OF  DISEASE. 

Families  with  past  or  present  tubercular  infection 16^ 

Deaths  reported  during  the  year  due  to  tubtf  culosis 3^ 

Cases  of  sore  eyes '. 13^ 

Cases  of  trachoma 342 

Cases  of  epilepsy 24 

Cases  of  paralysis 9 

ACTTVrnES  OF  FIELD  MATRONS. 

Total  cases  of  illness  treated  and  nursed  by  field  matrons 325 

Number  of  patients  placed  in  Choctaw-Chickasaw  Sanatorium .  /. 101 

Cases  sent  te  phvaicians,  sanatoriums,  or  to  health  resorts 167 

Number  of  children  placed  in  school 93 

Pamphlets  on  tuberculosis,  care  of  babies,  and  other  health  pamphlets  distrib- 
uted among  homes 2,500 

Cherokee  Nation. 

births  and  deaths.     / 

Number  of  babies  1  year  and  under  reported 264 

Deaths  during  the  past  year  of  babies  imder  3  years 22 

Deaths  of  adult  Inoians  reported  during  the  year 70 

PREVALENCE   OF  DISEASE. 

Cases  of  sore  eyes 266 

Allottees  with  tubercular  infection , 125 

Allottees  aflSicted  with  other  diseases 231 

AGTIVniES   OF  FIELD   MATRONS. 

Families  visited ' 1. 082 

Recommendation  to  office  concerning  improvements  needed  on  farms 91 

Reports  concerning  insanitary  homes 131 

Recommendatioi^  for  the  betterment  of  living  conditions .^.  86 

Cases  requiring  immediate  attention .'.  47 

Placed  in  sanatoriums 9 

Placed  in  State  School  for  the  Blind 2 

Placed  in  insane  asylums 2 

As  will  be  noted  by  the  above  tabulated  report,  tuberculosis  and 
kindred  diseases  present  the  gteatest   menace  to  the  health   and 

f;eneral  welfare  of  the  Indian  tribes,  due  to  the  large  number  of 
amliles  afflicted  and  ignorance  of  the  people  as  to  tne  cause  and 
spread  of  disease. 

Instances  were  reported  where  children  were  seen  drinking  from 
dippers  used  bv  adults  in  various  stages  of  tuberculosis,  iioiother 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Civiliaied  Tribes  has 
been  their  employment  of  Indian  doctors  instead  of  licensed  practi- 
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tioners.  Field  matrons  and  field  employees  of  this  office  have  been 
successful  in  discouraging  this  practice  to  a  large  extent.  One  of 
the  greatest  problems  which  confronted  the  wodcers  in  the  health 
drive  was  to  sain  the  consent  of  the  Indians  afflicted  with  tubercu- 
losis to  leave  nome  and  enter  a  sanatorimn  for  treatment. 

The  Choctaw-Chickasaw  Sanatorium,  which  opened  to  patients  on 
November  17,  1916,  has  been  of  material  benefit  in  takmg  care  of 
urgent  cases  among  the  members  of  these  tribes,  and  there  is  urgent 
need  of  similar  faculties  for  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles. 

The  health  problem  finally  resolves  itself  into  an  educational  cam- 
paign chiefly,  for  it  is  believed  that  ignorance  and  indifference  are 
primarily  responsible  for  the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious  dis- 
eases among  the  Indians.  What  the  field  matrons  and  physicians 
were  able  to  accomplish,  with  the  aid  of  the  field  employees  of  this 
office,  in  the  alleviation  of  particular  diseases  has  been  considerable. 
What  they  have  done  to  arouse  the  Indian  to  his  needs  is  more,  but 
the  greatest  task  remains — that  of  persistent  and  prolonged  eauca- 
tion  m  matters  of  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

EDUOATION. 

This  office  and  its  field  employees  actively  cooperate  with  the  super- 
visor of  Indian  schools  in  securing  a  full  enrollment  and  regular  attend- 
ance of  Indian  children  in  public  and  Indian  schools.  Where  parents 
or  pupils  are  remiss  in  these  matters  or  are  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  school  facihties,  it  is  often  possible  for  this  office  and  its  field  em- 
ployees to  render  service  in  remedying  such  conditions.  Payments 
of  individual  Indian  funds  are  made  or  withheld  as  the  case  mav 
require,  and  all  proper  means  are  employed  to  secure  regular  attend- 
ance in  school  ot  all  children  of  school  a^ge. 

It  is  liecessary  that  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  aid  of  common 
schools  of  eastern  Oklahoma  be  continued  for  several  years.  Many 
Indistn  children  can  not  attend  Indian  schools,  and  as  much  of  the  land 
in  a  great  many  communities  is  nontaxed  Indian  allotments,  without 
Federal  aid,  public  schools  coidd  not  be  successfully  maintained. 

The  accompanying  report  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Wylj,  Supervisor  of  Indian 
Schools,  shows  in  detail  the  organization,  activities,  and  accomplish- 
ments of  his  office. 

INDUSTBT, 

The  gratifying  interest  and  activities  of  the  restricted  Indians  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  aroused  in  the  campaign  of  1917  for  increased 
food  and  feed  production  were  equally  manifested  during  1918.  Many 
acres  of  new  land  were  put  imder  cultivation.  Practicafly  every  home 
planted  a  garden.  Greater  interest  than  ever  before  was  taken  in 
raising  chickens,  hogs,  and  cattle. 

Under  the'  advice  and  direction  of  our  farmers  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  county  agents,  both  men  and 
women,  larger  and  more  diversified  crons  were  planted  and  better 
cultivated.  Canning  and  drying  vegetables  were  special  features  and 
accomplishments.  Unfortunatdy  the  early  drought  in  Oklahoma  cut 
short  and  even  destroyed  many  crops.  However,  the  encouraging 
and  important  fact  remains  that  the  restricted  Indians  have  become 
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interested  in  farming  and  kindred  interests,  and  thousands  of  them 
have  come  to  realize  that  they  can  farm  and  raise  stock  as  successfully 
and  profitably  as  their  white  neighbors. 

CONCLUSION. 

Except  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  practically  all  tribal 

Eroperty  has  been  disposed  of,  leaving  only  miscellaneous  detfuls  to 
e  completed.  Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  8, 1918, 
the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  mineral  deposits  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations  are  authorized  to  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  under  the  act  approved  May  25,  1918,  equalization  pay- 
ments are  authorized  to  be  made  to  members  entitled  thereto  of  the 
Creek  Tribe.  Under  these  and  prior  acts  there  appears  now  sufficient 
legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  fully  to  dispose 
01  all  tribal  affairs  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  Creek,  and 
Seminole  Nations.  Under  the  necessary  procedure  it  ^nll  take  from 
5  to  10  years,  however,  finally  to  dispose  of  all  tribal  property  and  to 
distribute  the  proceeds  among  the  members  of  the  tribes  entitled  to 
share  therein. 

Being  of  the  fife  and  spirit  of  the  nation,  the  controlHng  thought 
and  response  of  this  office  and  the  Indians,  directly  and  indirectly 
xmder  its  supervision,  have  been  inspired  and  directed  in  every  pos- 
sible way  by  the  determination  to  render  cheerfully  and  effectively 
positive,  material  service  to  the  cause  of  our  country  and  her  allies  in 
the  world  war. 

Without  doubt  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  particu- 
larly the  restricted  Indians,  produced  more  food  and  feed  by  their 
own  efforts  and  labor  during  the  crop,  season  of  1*917  than  ever  before 
in  their  history.  The  same  interest  and  efforts  were  manifested  in 
the  crop  season  of  1918.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  ^'present 
drought  in  Oklahoma  indicates  sUght  production.  The  important 
and  encouraging  situation,  however,  is  that  the  spirit  and  effort  to  do 
their  best  were  manifested.  During  recent  years  allotments  of  the 
appropriation  of  the  reimbursable  fund  were  made  to  this  office  for 
the  purchase  of  seeds  for  restricted  Indians  who  were  without  funds 
and  who  desired  to  raise  crops.  In  the  fall  of  1917  and  the  spring  of 
1918  I  had  an  investigation  made  by  my  field  men  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  reimbursable  fund  that  would  be  needed  for  the  crop 
season  of  1918  I  was  uniformly  advised  that  the  restricted  Indians 
lived  through  the  winter  in  better  circumstances  than  formerly;  that 
many  had  com,  vegetables,  and  other  supplies  stored  away;  and  that 
fewer  would  need  the  reimbursable  fund  with  which  to  purchase  seeds. 

It  is  impossible  to  report  the  amounts  of  purchases  and  donations 
of  unrestncted  Indians  for  war  purposes;  however,  there  have  been 
purchased  to  July  1,  1918,  for  restricted  Indians,  having  funds  under 
the  supervision  of  the  department,  $6,923,670  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds 
and  War  Savings  Stamps,  in  addition  to  which  many  individual  cash 
payments  have  oeen  made  for  donations  to  the  Red  Cross.  Employ- 
ees of  this  office  have  purchased  $89,327  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds  and 
War  Savings  Stamps  and  contributed  $6,019.25  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  local  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  not  including 
liberal  contributions  made  locally  by  our  field  men  to  these  causes. 
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There  were  constructed  during  the  year  127  houses  at  a  cost  of 
S134,466.67,  51  bams  at  $22,912.95,  and  96  wells  at  $8,093.94. 
There  were  purchased  472  horses  and  mules  at  a  cost  of  $63,739.78, 
494  cattle  at  $35,766.84,  509  hogs  at  $13,088.66,  and  228  wagons  at 
$35,092.15.  Miscellaneous  farm  implements  were  purchased  at  a 
total  cost  of  $25,544. 10.  There  was  msbursed  on  account  of  per  capita 
payments,  improvements,  and  individual  cash  payments  to  Indians, 
salaries  and  expenses,  a  total  of  $12,455,146.08.  There  was  received 
of  individual  and  tribal  funds  ana  congressional  appropriations  a  total 
of  $16,175,520.73,  showing  a  grand  total  of  all  moneys  nandled  by  this 
office  during  the  fiscal  year  of  $28,630,666  81. 

In  order  to  modernize  the  accounting  system  of  this  office  and  to 
expedite  the  work,  upon  my  recommendation,  two  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  spent  several  months  instituting  a  new 
system.  Already  many  advantages  are  apparent  and  unquestionably 
much  time  and  labor  will  be  saved  both  in  tne  work  of  the  department 
and  this  office.  Under  the  old  system  the  books  of  this  office  were 
closed  for  accounting  and  reportmg  purposes  practically  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  year.  Under  the  new  system  it  is  unnecessary  to  close 
the  books  during  the  preparation  of  the  reports  to  the  department  and 
such  reports  can  be  renaered  within  a  few  days  after  the  close  of  each 
Quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  one  feature  is  worth  many  times  more 
tnan  the  time  and  work  necessary  to  change  the  system.  .  In  addition 
to  this  important  improvement  there  are  many  other  time  and  labor 
saving  features  of  the  new  system. 

The  fiscal  year  1918  was  replete  with  extraordinary  developments 
and  problems,  caused  principally  by  war  conditions.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  4,000  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  have 
entered  the  miUtary  service.  Their  home  and  business  relations, 
of  course,  had  to  be  readjusted  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  naturally 
such  of  their  affairs  as  are  under  the  supervision  of  this  offioe  came  up 
for  immediate  attention,  often  requiring  unusual  and  special  action, 
thus  disrupting  and  delaying  the  ordinary  routine.  Sixty-three 
regular  employees  resigned,  many  of  whom  occupied  the  most  impor- 
tant positions  in  the  office.  Thirty-eight  enterea  the  military  service 
and  the  others  largely  went  into  commercial  employment  because  of 
more  attractive  salaries.  Notwithstanding  these  conditions,  sub- 
stantial progress  was  made  toward  disposmg  of  tribal  affairs  and 
securing  larger  response  and  cooperation  of  individual  restricted 
Indians  in  matters  of  education,  industry,  and  conservation  of  their 
estates. 

I  renew  my  recommendation  for  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Con- 
sidering the  volume  of  necessary  work,  the  increased  cost  of  labor, 
materials,  and  expenses,  $185,000  is  inadequate  to  support  the  char- 
acter and  scope  of  administration  needed.  Justifications  in  detail 
will  be  submitted  at  the  proper  time. 
Respectfully, 

Gabe  E.  Parker, 
Superintendent  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS, 
FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

There  is  submitted  herewith  mj  annual  report  as  supervisor  of  the 
schools  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1918. 

INSPECTION   OP  BOARDING   SCHOOLS. 

Ten  boarding  schools  having  a  capacity  of  about  100  pupils  each 
were  maintained  in  this  jurisdiction.  During  the  year  a  school  for 
Chickasaw  girls  was  opened  at  Ardmore,  the  Hargrove  College 
property  having  be^n  acquired  for  this  purpose  soon  after  the  original 
Bloomfiold  School  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  January,  1914. 
The  schools  were  visited  at  regular  intervals  and  two  reports  of 
inspection  werfe  made. 

The  boarding  schools,  like  all  other  institutions,  have  felt  the  effects 
of  tlie  war,  and  one  result  noticeable  is  a  falling  off  in  the  average 
attendance,  this  being  especially  true  of  the  schctols  for  boys.  The 
enrollment  was  as  large  and  in  some  cases  larger  than  heretofore 
but  the  general  unrest  in  the  country  extended  to  the  schools  and 
there  were  more  desertions  than  usual;  some  of  the  older  boys  were 
drafted  and  others  volunteered  for  military  service,  and  pursuant  to 
the  nation-wide  campaign  and  demand  for  increased  production  of 
food  and  feed  crops,  and  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor  in  nearly 
all  localities,  many  of  the  boys  were  withdrawn  to  work  on  the 
farms. 

BOARDING-SCHOOL   EMPLOYEES. 

Just  befoi*e  the  close  of  the  year  Mr.  William  F.  Aveb,  who  for 
six  years  was  superintendent  of  Tuskahoma  Academy,  resigned  to 
engage  in  private  business,  and  Mr.  William  D.  Dilbeck,  principal  of 
the  Kivcrside  High  School,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  was  appointed  to  the 
vacancy  and  took  charge  on  June  8.  There  were  no  other  changes 
in  superintendents  but  there  have  been  many  changes  in  subordinate 
positions.  At  one  of  the  boys'  schools  with  14  autnorized  positions, 
1 1  changes  in  employees  were  reported. 

The  employees  generally  are  competent  and  superintendents  have 
endeavored  to  secure  the  services  of  efficient  people  but  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  retain  them  for  the  reason  that  better 
salaries  are  offered  in  other  lines  of  work.  The  slight  increase  ia 
salaries  provided  for  by  act  of  Congress  was  of  some  benefit  but  was 
not  commensurate  with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  some  of 
the  experienced  employees  left  the  service  for  more  attractive  salaries. 
With  frequent  changes  in  employees  it  is  not  possible  to  accomplish 
the  best  results  and  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  school  work. 

The  academic  positions  and  some  oi  the  industrial  teachers'  places 
are  authorized  for  only  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  if  all  employees 
were  paid  annual  salaries,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  eeneral  service,  it 
is  believed  there  would  be  fewer  resignations  ana  less  consequent 
disorganization  of  the  work. 
490 
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HEALTH. 

Those  things  that  make  for  better  health  conditions  have  had  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  superintendents,  physicians,  nurses,  and 
others  charged  with  responsibiUty.  All  pupils  are  given  a  careful 
physical  examination  when  they  enroll  and  at  frequent  times  during 
the  year,  and  those  having  tuberculosis  are  urged  to  enter  Government 
hospitals  for  treatment.  At  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  schools  it 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  in  most  cases  to  have  the  tubercular  children 
go  to  a  hospital,  as  a  sanatorium  is  maintained  in  the  Choctaw 
]Sration,  but  pupils  at  the  other  schools  are  compelled  to  go  to  institu- 
tions away  from  their  homes  and  outside  the  State,  and  many  of 
the  parents  seriously  object  to  this. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  trachoma  and  operative 
cases  nave  had  proper  attention,  but  during  the  summer  vacation 
months  much  that  nas  been  done  toward  eradicating  the  disease  is 
lost  by  the  children  neglecting  to  observe  and  practice  preventive 
measures  in  their  homes. 

Epidemics  of  mumps,  measles,  and  la  grippe  were  reported  at  all 
the  schools.  At  iiwo  of  them  a  few  cases  of  smallpox  in  a  mild  form 
developed,  and  at  Eufaula  there  were  three  cases  of  diphtheria  but 
by  prompt  action  the  further  spread  of  these  diseases  was  prevented. 

The  scnools  have  playground  apparatus;  miUtary  drills,  setting-up 
exercises,  group  games,  and  other  kind  of  athletics  have  all  been 
conducive  to  better  health.  Notwithstanding  the  greatly  increased 
cost  of  all  supphes,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  wholesome  food  has 
been  provided. 

AOADEMIO   AND   INDUSTRIAL  TBAININO. 

The  academic  course  is  limited  to  six  grades  at  Cherokee,  Euchee, 
Nuyaka,  and  Mekusukey,  but  at  the  other  schools  the  work  covers 
eight  grades.  The  new  course  of  study  is  followed  as  closely  as 
possible  considering  the  number  of  academic  and  industrial  subjects 
required  and  the  employees  engaged.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
pupils  in  the  third  year  primary,  prevocational,  and  vocational 
grades  took  the  final  examinations,  ana  notwithstanding  the  irregular 
attendance  at  some  of  the  schools  and  the  large  number  of  changes 
of  employees  at  others,  the  percentage  of  Uiose  making  passmg 
grades  ranged  from  65  to  97. 

Proper  industrial  instruction  and  training  have  contiaued  to  receive 
serious  attention,  and  special  consideration  has  been  given  to  cooking, 
sewing,  laimdering,  home  training,  and  home  making  generally  at  the 
girls'  schools.  Many  of  the  boys  have  allotments  of  land,  and  for  this 
reason  emphasis  has  been  put  on  farming,  stock  raising,  farm 
carpentrv,  and  kindred  subjects.  While  the  mdustrial  equipment  is 
not  wholly  adequate  it  is  sumcient  to  enable  a  substantial  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study.  In  every  way  the 
necessity  for  and  dignity  of  labor  has  been  upheld  and  the  children 
usually  have  responded  to  the  demands  for  work  in  the  different 
industrial  departments  with  good  will  and  enthusiasm. 

The  way  in  which  pupils  and  employees  of  the  Five  Tribes  schools 
have  answered  die  call  of  duty  in  connection  with  the  war  and  its 
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different  activities  shows  a  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.  The 
rules'of  the  food  administrator  have  been  observed  so  far  as  possible, 
much  of  the  waste  has  been  eliminated,  and  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial saving  in  flour,  sugar,  meat,  and  fats.  More  thaii  $150,000  in 
Liberty  Bon<£  were  boumt  and  $13,400  was  invested  in  Thrift  and 
War  Savings  Stamps.  The  contributions  to  the  Red  Cross,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  other  similar  organizations  amounted 
to  $2,453.80,  and  the  girls  of  the  domestic  art  departments  have  laade  a 
large  number  of  garments  for  the  soldiers,  one  of  the  schools  finishiiijg 
more  than  350  sweaters,  helmets,  and  sleeping  garments.  The  spirit 
of  unselfish  service  and  the  habits  of  thrift  and  saving  thus  impressed 
must  ultimately  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Indian  child. 

MATERIAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  school  plants  have  been  kept  in  as  good  repair  as  available  funds 
would  permit,  and  at  Euf  aula  a  cottage  laree  enough  to  accommodate 
most  of  the  employees  was  completed.  One  of  the  small  cottages 
formerly  used  for  employees'  quarters  was  converted  into  a  hospital, 
which  was  a  much-needed  improvement,  and  each  of  the  other  scnools 
should  have  a  small  modem  Duilding  for  similar  purposes. 

At  Euchee  and  Tuskahoma  modern  dairy  barns  were  built,  and  at 
Nuyaka  a  two-story  frame  shop  building  with  storage  and  industrial 
class  rooms  was  completed.  The  buildings  at  Bloomfield  were 
remodeled  and  made  modem  so  far  as  possible,  but  if  this  school  is  to 
be  maintained  within  the  per  capita  cost  limit  and  a  good  standard 
of  school  work  done  a  dormitory  building,  a  domestic  science  cottage, 
and  other  necessary  improvements  should  be  made. 

Heating  plants  were  installed  in  the  girls'  dormitory  and  in  the 
school  building  at  Cherokee,  and  materiafwas  purchased  for  building 
a  lavatory.  Other  needod  improvements  at  this  school  have  been 
recommended  io  inspection  reports  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  will  be 
made  this  year.  Tne  condition  of  the  heating  plant  at  Wheelock 
Academy  has  also  been  the  subject  of  correspondence  with  the  office 
and  this  should  by  all  means  be  put  in  good  condition  before  the  winter 
months. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

No  day  schools  are  maintained  by  the  Government  in  this  juris- 
diction for  the  education  of  Indian  children  exclusively,  the  public 
schools  in  the  2,372  districts  of  the  40  coimties  being  open  to  them. 
There  were  379,059  children  of  all  classes  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 

?ears  enumerated  in  these  districts,  and  of  this  number  25,612  are 
ndians.  There  were  18,869  Indian  children  enrolled  in  the  district 
schools  and  5,026  of  them  are  restricted,  having  one-half  or  more 
Indian  blood. 

The  full-blood  Indian  child  who  does  not  speak  or  understand  the 
English  language,  and  who  is  by  nature  timid  and  reticent,  enters  the 

EUDlic  school  seriously  handicapped.  In  the  average  rural  school  with 
ut  one  teacher  and  with  20  to  30  or  more  pupils  classified  by 
f*ades  up  to  the  eighth,  it  is  not  possible  for  tne  few  nonspeaking 
nglish,  full-blood  children  to  receive  the  personal  time  and  attention 
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of  the  teacher  that  their  condition  demands.  The  result  is  they 
frequently  become  discouraged  and  quit  school  or  their  attendance  is 
BO  irr^Tuar  that  little  permanent  good  is  accomplished.  It  is  tiiis 
class  of  children  that  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  to  enroll  at 
the  tribal  and  other  Indian  boarding  schools,  where  the  course  of 
study  is  well  adapted  to  their  needs  and  where  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  practical  industrial  training. 

'  The  reports  of  attendance  of  Indian  children,  the  correspondence 
and  conferences  with  county  superintendents  and  local  district  school 
officials,  and  the  personal  visits  made  by  the  day  school  superintend- 
ent to  more  than  100  of  the  schools  located  in  communities  where 
many  restricted  Indians  live,  have  enabled  us  to  keep  in  touch 
with  conditions,  and  the  information  thus  received  discloses  that  the 
regularity  of  attendance  of  both  white  and  Indian  children  is  not 
nearly  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  State  has  a  compulsory 
attendance  law  which  applies  to  Indian  and  white  children  alike 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years,  but  it  is  not  generally  ei^orced. 

In  accordance  with  the  regmations  for  the  distribution  of  the  appro- 
priation of  $275,000  for  aid  of  common  schools  in  the  Five  Tribes  and 
the  Quapaw  Agency,  payments  were  made  as  follows: 

Tuition  was  paid  to  aistricts  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  day  per 
►upil  for  the  actual  attendance  of  all  Indian  children  of  school  age, 
>ut  the  incorporated  town  districts  received  tuition  only  for  the 
attendance  of  such  children  who  live  in  the  district  but  outside  the 
corporate  limits.  Tuition  payments  amounting  to  $108,449  were 
made  to  1,330  districts. 

All  districts  other  than  incorporated  towns  and  cities,  where  a  tax 
of  5  or  naore  mills  was  levied,  received  one-half  of  the  amounts 
required  in  excess  of  a  5-mill  levy  to  maintain,  an  ei^ht  months  term, 
provided  such  districts  increased  their  levies  suiSiciently  to  pay  the 
oalance  of  the  required  amounts.  Under  this  provision  $126,469.52 
was  disbursed. 

A  final  payment  of  12  cents  per  capita,  based  upon  the  State 
enumeration  of  all  children  of  school  age,  was  made  to  districts  other 
than  incorporated  towns  and  cities,  amounting  to  $26,659.56.  The 
total  amount  disbursed  was  $261,614.08. 

The  tables  herewith  show  how  the  distribution  of  the  congressional 
appropriation  was  made,  the  number  of  Five  Tribe  pupils  enrolled  at 
me  nonreservation,  Seneca,  and  Cheyenne-Arapanoe  Schools,  and 
statistics  relative  to  the  contract  and  tribal  boarding  schools.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  nonreservation,  Seneca,  and 
(3heyenne-Arapahoe  Schools  there  were  enrolled  837  children,  at 
the  contract  schools  .585,  and  at  the  tribal  boQ,rding  schools  1,347 
pupils,  a  total  of  2,739,  of  whom  1,470,  are  full  bloods,  686  other 
restricted,  making  a  total  of  2,156  in  the  restricted  Indian  class. 
With  18,869  Indian  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  the  total 
enrollment  in  all  the  schools  amounted  to  21,608  of  the  25,612  Indian 
children  enumerated. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  S.  Wyly,  Supervisor. 

The  CoMMissioNEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 
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Enrollment  of  itudenU  from  Five  CivUiged  Tnbe$  in  CarUiU  Indian  S<hooL  ChUoeco 
Training  School,  BcuHUU  Institute,  Seneca  Indian  School,  and  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
School, 


Charo- 
kse. 

Chicka- 
saw. 

GhoeUw. 

Creek. 

Seminole. 

TotaL 

Carlisle  Indian  School: 

Full  blood 

4 
7 
0 

7 
5 

1 

83 
10 
11 

20 

4 
4 

ep 

Other  restricted 

1 

37 

Unnetricted 

25 

30 

13 

88 

84 

1 

121 

Qiilocoo  Training  School: 

FullbloodTI; 

100 
(3 
S 

13 
18 

80 
21 

38 
14 
8 

9 

189 

Other  restricted 

106 

Unrestricted 

0 

104 

81 

51 

46 

9 

300 

HaskeU  Institute: 

Full  blood 

85 
08 

7 
7 

86 
27 
0 

85 
17 

1 

6 
8 

117 

Other  rastricted 

13^ 

Unrestricted 

7 

103 

14 

08 

63 

8 

240 

Seneca  Indian  School: 

FuU  blood 

43 
23 

1 

43 

Other  restricted 

38 

Unrastricted 

00 

, 

00 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  School: 

Full  blood. ...V!7. 

46 
21 

4 

10 
8 

1 

4 

00 

Other  restricted 

34 

Unrestricted 

4 

"""***** 

70 

19 

1 

4 

94 

Total 

423 

77 

173 

130 

18 

837 

Total  number  of  full-blood  Indian  punlls  in  above  sohools . 
Total  number  of  other  restricted  pupUs  in  aboye  schools.. . 
Total  number  of  unrestricted  pupiUs  in  above  schools 
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Fun 

bkNKl. 

Other  re- 
stricted. 

Unie- 
strictod. 

Total. 

Averaee 
attend- 
ance. 

Amount 
paid. 

Oklahoma  Presbyterian  Collage  for  Oirb, 
Durant: 
Choctew 

6 
2 

19 
20 

26 
20 

5 

18 
22 

16 

62 
37 

16 
6 

38 
23 

24 
22 

29 
82 

87 

18 
27 

66 

06 
82 

16 

6 

42 
36 

19.7 
16.3 

23.4 
28.4 

71.8 

9.6 
18.8 

46.9 

67.8 
62.1 

14.9 
6.2 

29.9 
30.2 

82,083.12 
1,702.80 

2,666.96 
2,714.70 

8,796.14 

1,064.60 
2,060.86 

4,800.00 

7,306.66 

Chickasaw 

Murray  Stete  School  of  Agrioolture, 
Tishomingo: 

8 
6 

77 

Chickasaw 

7 
7 

Old  Ooodland  Indian  Indostrial  School, 
Hugo: 

El  Mete  Bond  College,  Mlnco: 

Choetew 

Oh  IdC&Sa V ......n..r 

1 

27 

82 
24 

4 

18 

12 
21 

St.  Affnes  Mission,  Antlers: 

Choctew 

St.  Agnes  Academy,  Ardmore: 

ChlckaMw ,   , 

6,974.86 

1,604.76 
646.40 

St.  Joeephs  School,  Chickasha: 

Choctew : 

Chickasaw 

St  Elisabeths  School,  PurceU: 

Choctew 

tf 

8 
12 

3,224.76 
3, 24a  00 

Chlckanaw 

Choctew ,.... 

146 

30 

40 
46 

176 
128 

861 

204 

31.433.91 

Chickasaw ? . . . . 

17,238.40 

Total.: 

176 

86 

304 

666 

48,672.31 

1 AU  schoob  are  in  Oklahoma. 
Boarding  schools} 


School. 


Post-office 
address. 


Tolegra] 
addref 


phic 


Telephone  connection. 


RaUroad  station. 


Armstrong  Male  Acad- 
emy. 
Jonee  Male  Academy. . . 

Wheelock  Female 
Academy. 

Tuskahoma  Female 
Academy. 

Bloomflekl  Seminary. . . 

Cherokee  Orphan 

Training  School. 
Mekusukey  Academy . . 

Eufaula  Boarding 

School. 
Euchee  Boarding 

School. 
Nuyaka  Boarding 

SchooL 


Academy... 
Hartahome. 

Millerton.... 

Tuskahoma. 

Ardmore... 
ParkHlU.. 
Seminole... 

Eufaula 

Sapulpa 

Nuyaka.... 


Bokchito.... 
Hartahome . 

Millerton.... 

Tuskahoma. 

Ardmore . . . . 
Tahlequah.. 
Seminole,... 

Eufiiula 

Sapulpa 

Okmulgee... 


Rural  Une  toBokchito. 

RiutU  line  to  Harts- 
home. 

Private  line  to  MUler- 
ton. 

Private  line  to  Tuska- 
homa. 

With  regular  tele- 
phone line. 

Government  line  to 
Tahlequah. 

Government  line  to 
Seminole. 

With  regular  tele- 
phone Une. 

...rio 


Rural  line  to  Okmul- 
gee. 


Bokchito;  4  miles  to  school 
by  private  conveyance. 

Bartshorae;  4  miles  i  to 
school  by  private  con- 
veyance. 

MUlerton;  H  miles  to 
school  by  private  con- 
veyance. 

Tuskahoma;  4  miles  to 
school  by  private  con- 
veyance. 

Ardmore;  2  miles  from 
depot. 

Park  Hill;  3  miles  to  school 
by  private  conveyance. 

Seminole;  6  miles  to  schoel 
by  private  conveyance. 

Eufaula;  1  mile  from  depot. 

Sapulpa;  1  mile  firom  depot. 

Beggs;  12  miles  to  school 
by  private  conveyance. 


AAU  schools  are  in  Oklahoma. 
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.  Statistics  of  tribal  hoarding  schools. 


Total 
enroll- 
meat 


Number 
full- 
blood 
pupUs. 


Number 
other  re- 
stricted 
pupils. 


Number 

unre* 

stricted 

pupils. 


Number 
lUU-blood 
and  other 
restricted 

pupils 
complet- 
ing course 
oistudy. 


of  study. 


Total 
number 

com- 
pleting 


Am- 
age 

attend- 


Cherokee  Nation: 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School 
Chickasaw  Nation: 

Bloomfleld  Seminary 

Collins  Institute » 

Choctaw  Nation: 

Armstrong  Male  Orphan  Acad- 
emy  

Jones  Male  Academy 

Tuskahoma  Female  Academy. .. 

Wheelock  Female  Orphan  Acad- 
emy  

Creek  Nation: 

Euchee  Boarding  School 

Eulaula  Boarding  School 

Nuyaka  Boarding  School 

Seminole  Nation: 

Mekusukey  Academy — 


177 
116 


127 
43 


129 

eo 


132 
123 
124 

118 

130 
136 
126 

165 


H 
63 
84 

65 

V7 
86 
97 

105 


17 


50 


Total. 


1,347 


811 


390 


237 


27 


38 


86 
99 


107 
107 
90 

97 

950 


Permanent 
improve* 
ments  and 
repairs  to 
buildings. 


Cost  of 
mainte- 
nance. 


Total 

expendi- 
ture. 


Amount 
collected* 
for  board 
and  music 
tuiUon. 


Net  total 
expendi- 
ture. 


Cherokee  Nation: 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School ... 
Chickasaw  Nation: 

Bloomfleld  Seminary 

Collins  Institute! 

Choctaw  Nation: 

Armstrong  Male  Orphan  Academy. . . 

Jones  Male  Academy 

Tuskahoma  Female  Academy 

Wheelock  Female  Orphan  Academy., 
Ctfk  Nation: 

Euchee  Boarding  School , 

Eufaula  Boarding  School 

Nuyaka  Boarding  School 

Seminole  Nation: 

Mekusukey  Academy 


11, 


576.52 
081.36 


009.47 
392.79 
975.88 
118.00 

872.02 
486.65 
665.66 


4,540.60 


$22,622.31 

17,824.67 
2,911.34 

24,784.39 
19, 150. 58 
24,427.26 
21,090.47 

21,715.64 
19,781.22 
23,432.76 

21,820.68 


137,098.83 

28,906.03 
2,911.34 

25,883.86 
20,543.37 
27,403.24 
23,208.47 

23,588.56 
21,267.87 
29,098.42 

26,361.28 


81,277.91 
895.27 


1,090.47 

094.81 

1,653.13 

1,260.09 

1,262.46 
1,618.99 
1,245.87 

1,534.46 


Total. 


48,809.85     219,461.32 


266,271.17 


12,533.46 


835,820.92 

28,010.78 
2,911.34 

24,793.38 
19,848.56 
25,750.01 
21,948.38 

22,326.10 
19,648.88 
27,852.56 

24,836.82 


253,7S7.n 


1  School  discontinued  Oct.  15, 1917. 
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Seholcutie  enumeration  and  distribution  of  f 275,000  appropriation  m  aid  of  common 
schools  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes^  and  Quapaw  Agency,  Okla,,  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1918. 


Coanty. 

Total  enumeration  school  chil- 
dren, all  districts. 

II 

55 

1 

|l 
III 

1 

il 

p 

11 

if 

P 

II 
i 

2 

6 
Z 

1. 

2 

1 

J 

1 

^ 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

13 

1 

CHSROKEB  NATION. 

Adair 

40 
79 
74 
72 
65 
51 
49 
40 
71 
26 

67 
72 
63 
46 
58 
34 
43 
30 
50 
65 
46 

57 
74 
47 
47 
56 
37 

107 
87 

109 
60 

78 
70 
83 
67 
50 
46 
39 
65 

54 

3,173 
6,199 
4,381 
3,499 
4;  177 
3,752 
11,229 
5,920 
7,272 
6,388 

12,257 
10,017 
8,372 
5,228 
6,731 
4,608 
5,343 
4,000 
6,256 
10,314 
6,680 

7,002 
12,656 
8,450 
5,546 
6,904 
4,481 
13,344 
9,350 
16,160 
5,299 

16,600 
8,682 

13,287 
6,706 
5,449 

11,233 

19,724 
3,965 

6,439 

1,723 

1,771 

1,504 

1,454 

1.835 

838 

981 

1,221 

1,513 

456 

218 

417 
404 
68 
389 
115 
358 
234 
.    235 
300 
210 

269 
880 
486 
277 
361 
137 
725 
099 
839 
305 

121 
391 
1,283 
1,020 
312 
259 
786 
341 

287 

26 
827 

340 

6 

239 

573 

"166 
942 
196 

''^ 

701 
81 
232 
430 
129 
111 
263 
382 
36 

892 

583 

1,680 

225 

139 

175 

650 

2,266 

1,116 

132 

2,043 
738 
5,303 
2,501 
3,321 
3,311 
1,868 
2,479 

1,833 

4,921 
7  297 
6,226 
4.969 
5,761 
6,183 
12,210 
7,307 
9,727 
7;039 

14,323 
11,129 
9,477 
6,377 
7,362 
6,163 
6,830 
4  346 
6,754 
10,996 
6,926 

7,863 
14,119 
10,616 
6,048 
7,404 
4  793 
14,719 
12,314 
18,116 
5,826 

17,664 
9,811 
19,873 
10,227 
9  082 
14,803 
22,378 
6,785 

8,650 

730 
532 
141 
437 
213 

70 
425 

81 
330 
120 

95 
56 
57 
12 

130 
27 

125 
68 
14 

145 
23 

188 
142 
130 
66 
161 
125 
198 
462 
247 
162 

81 
220 
193 
318 
175 
155 
145 

90 

260 

5 

635 

276 
130 
351 
156 

45 
333 

63 
282 

80 

80 
24 
50 
8 
87 
14 
90 
40 
10 
84 
11 

99 

100 
123 

42 
135 

62 
136 
250 
159 
110 

38 
150 
131 
216 
119 

77 
104 

60 

96 

750 
1,020 
1,031 
824 
891 
5S3 
334 
877 
849 
242 

102 
273 

1i 

171 
67 
175 
122 
162 
170 
146 

125 

565 
220 
16S 
157 
51 
351 
251 
477 
158 

56 
133 
785 
434 
135 

85 
311 
196 

97 

40 

3 

Cherokoe 

79 

9 

Craig 

74 

4 

Delaware 

72 

5 

Mayes 

66 

A 

Nowata 

51 

7 

Ottawa 



80 

47 

R 

Rogers 

40 

9 

Sequoyah 

2 

1 

i 



175 

38 
78 
34 
28 
12 

70 

10 

Washington 

20 

11 

CHICKASAW  NATION. 

Carter 

63 

\2 

Garvin 

60 

13 

Gradv 

62 

14 

Jefferson 

42 

1ft 

Johnston 

66 

1A 

Love 

33 

17 

Marshall 

42 

18 

M  urray 

5 
16 

29 

19 

McClafa 

49 

20 

Pontotoc 

66 

?1 

Stephens 

2 

21 

44 

12 

44 

n 

CHOCTAW  NATION. 

Atoka 

66 

in 

Bryan 

72 

M 

Choctaw 

46 

Vt 

C^l 

i 

16 
16 
3 
41 

43 

% 

Hftslc^II.,     .          ... 

64 

77 

T.^tiTHAl'      -           .... 

86 

W 

Le  Flore 

102 

29 

MoCurtain 

86 

30 

Pittsburg... 

i 

2 

14 

20 
26 
160 
18 
7 
57 
49 

104 

31 

Piiiihniataha . . 

60 

(R 

CILEEK  NATION. 

Cieek 

70 

33 

Hughes 

68 

34 

Muskogee 

78 

35 

Mcintosh 

64 

3A 

Okfuskee 

47 

37 

Okmulgee 

41 

38 

Tulsa 

36 

39 

Wagoner 

61 

40 

SEMINOLE  NATION. 
flftmlTinlft         

31 

82 

Total 

2,372 

314,973 

I 

25,612 

38,474 

379,050 

7,289 

20 

998 

5,026 

13,843 

2,292 

_ 
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County. 


Districts  assisted  by  OoTemment— runl  districts. 


Bcfaolastic  enumeration. 


I 


Payments. 


I 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


22 


40 


CHEROKEB  NATION. 


Adair 

Cherokee 

Craig , 

Delaware..., 

Mayes 

Nowata , 

Ottawa 

Rogiers 

Sequoyah.... 
Wfishingtoii.. 


CHICKASAW  NATION. 


Carter 

Garvin..., 
Grady.... 
Jefferson . . 
Johnston. . 

Love 

Marshall.. 
Murray... 
McClain... 
Pontotoc. , 
Stephens. . 


CHOCTAW  NATION. 


Atoka 

Bryan 

Choctaw 

Coal 

Haskell 

Latimer 

Le  l*'lore 

McCurtalD . . . 
Pittsburg.... 
Pushmataha. 


CBEBK  NATION. 


Creek 

Hughes 

Muskogee.. 
Mcintosh.. 
Okfuskee... 
Okmulgee.. 

Tulsa 

Wagoner. . . 


SBMINOLK  NATION. 

Seminole 

Total 


1,420 

1,507 
1,181 
68  1,292 
60i      947 


60 


2,147 


646 
723 
527 
964 
198 


165 
S31 
246 
35 
280 
94 
21 
143 
194 
178 
147 


190 
506 
380 
261 
229 
134 
519 
585 
684 
326 


84 
310 
799 
766 
239 
202 
570 
215 


222 


2,120 
4,595 
2,668 
2,918 
3,002 
1,813 
7,103 
2,192 
5,418 
1,400 


5,801 
6,807 
4  466 
2,932 
4,392 
3,152 
4,008 
2,070 

6,606 
4,097 


5,737 
7,966 
4,773 
4,022 
4,665 
3,420 
9,675 
6,855 
7,719 
4,632 


5,657 
6,422 
4,052 
4,538 
3,939 
2,962 
3,221 
2,742 


5,228 


25 
285 
213 
6 
239 
859 


57 
671 
28 


1,117 

420 

277 

12 

143 

855 

28 

41 

148 

237 

2 


240 
543 

1,130 

96 

67 

127 

518 

1,960 
886 
104 


1,134 
627 
1,1 
1,465 
2,832 
2,6n 
373 
1,793 


1,671 


8,565,15,744.70 
6,386  5,802.10 


4,052 
4,216 
4,188 
2,818 
7,826 
2,776 
7,053 
1,626 


7,178 
7^458 
4,979 
2,979 
4,804 
8,601 
4,147 
2,254 
4,978 
7,021 
4,246 


6,167 
9,105 
6,283 
4,3791 
4,961 
8,681 
10,712 
9,400 
8,789 
4,952 


6,776 
7,259 
6,680 
6,760 
6,510 
5,831 
4,164 
4;  750 


7,121 


18,439 


180,360 


23,635 


6,724.10 
6,2n.70 
5,401.80 
3,2n.50 
2,956.50 
3,889.10 
4,378.80 
2,096.10 


884.90 
810.75 
1,594.80 
148.90 
097.50 
526.90 
835.80 
600.10 
902.20 
952.30 
661.30 


884.24 
2,227.20 
1,227.70 
1,162.60 
1,431.80 

317.50 
1,665.90 
1,481.80 
2,403.80 

808.10 


494.40 
1,082.20 
3,012.60 
1,604.80 
1,120.80 

758.70 
1,222.60 
1,431.90 


179.56 


219.83 


123.54 
78.94 


47.60 
206.75 


186.01 
741.74 
101.86 
52.11 


884.06 
142.93 
.68.80 


188.46 
43.31 
21.95 

802.60 
71.66 


363.70 


58.39 


359.89 


81,423.54 
3,303.20 

901.19 
4,623.11 
1,465.11 

338.16 
6,406.85 

577.99 
6,330.99 

327.52 


2,849.55 
8,319.25 
4,996.81 
2,302.93 
5,063.28 
5,356.57 
2,877.23 
2,819.50 
2,531.90 
7,689.99 
7,062.41 


3,246.16 
3,461.57 
6,231.60 
3,380.02 
7,577.02 
1,854.60 
10,588.37 
7,571.42 
6,140.83 
4,875.13 


813.00 
4,041.18 
1,096.53 
1,363.28 
2.934.12 
1,029.65 

490.68 
1,069.64 


4,395.03 


87,168.24 
9,105.30 
7,625.29 

10,894.81 
6,866.91 
3,615.66 
9,363.35 
4,467.09 

10,788.35 
2,423.62 


3,784.45 
9,849.83 
6,591.61 
2,451.83 
5,884.32 
5,962.41 
8,713.03 
3,419.69 
3,481.70 
8,848.04 
7,733.71 


4,130.40 
5,874.78 
8,201.04 
4,644.48 
9,066.83 
2,172.19 
12,253.67 
9,387.28 
8,687.56 
5,742.03 


1,307.4) 
5,311.84 
4,152.44 
3,080.01 
4,367.52 
1,869.01 
1,722.28 
2,549.83 


5,118.63 


222,614  79,849. 59  3,41&  09 


149,746.08233,114.67 
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SdioUutic  enumeration  and  distribution  of  ftlS^OOO  appropriation  in  aid  of  common 
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•County. 

Na 

Scholastic  enumeration. 

Payments. 

Num- 
ber of 
dis- 
tricts. 

Indians. 

Whites. 

Ne- 
groes. 

Total. 

Tuition. 

Total,  all 
districts. 

I 

2 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

1 

CHEROKEB  NATION. 
Adi^Ir        

3 
2 
4 
4 

6 
5 

4 
7 
6 
6 

1 
3 

4 

\ 

3 
3 
4 
3 
5 
1 

3 
8 
5 

303 
264 
323 
162 
388 
192 
180 
694 
374 
258 

15 

108 

124 

7 

108 

21 
148 

86 

33 
122 

42 

86 
272 
106 

1,083 
'605 
1,723 
581 
1,175 
1,939 
2  505 
3,728 
1,234 
4)988 

926 
1,492 
3,482 
'298 
1,638 
1,151 
1,244 
1  801 
1,307 
8,708 
1,099 

672 
4,125 
3,677 

42* 

127 

""iii" 
■'"ioo' 

221 
167 

""m 

424 

89" 

76 
101 
70 
106 
145 
34 

48 

40 

550 

1,356 
911 
2,173 
743 
1,563 
2,345 
2,685 
4,531 
1,829 
5,413 

941 
1,772 
4,030 

305 
1,835 
1,247 
1,493 
1,957 
1,446 
3,975 
1,175 

755 
4,437 
4,333 

$1,797.60 

188.70 

1,512.90 

905.50 

2,127.80 

747.10 

970.00 

3,334.60 

1,662.60 

1,577.50 

92.00 
779.15 
582.20 

40.30 
660.00 

27.50 
823.40 
485.60 
147.80 
616.60 

50.90 

161.46 

1,662.60 

651.10 

18,965.84 

2 

Cherokee 

9,294.00 

3 

Craig 

9, 13A. 19 

4 

Delaware 

11,800.31 
8,994.71 

5 

Mayes 

6 

Nowata 

43,627.76 

7 

Ottawa 

10,333.35 

8 

Rogers 

7,801.69 

9 

Seqnoyah 

12,451.95 

10 

WftshlnptoTi 

4,O0L12 
3,826.46 

U 

CmCKASAW  NATION. 

Carter 

12 

Garvin 

10,128.98 

13 

Grady 

7,173.81 

14 

Jefferson 

2,492.13 

15 

Johriston..  

6,453.32 

16 

Love.         

5,989.91 

17 

Marshall 

4,536.43 

18 

Murray 

3,905.20 

19 

McClaln 

3,629.50 

20 

Pontotoc 

9,464.64 

21 

Stephens 

7.793.61 

22 

CHOCTAW  NATION. 

Atoka 

4,291.86 

23 

Bryan 

7,537.38 

24 

Choctaw 

8,852.14 

26 

Coal 

4,644.48 

26 

Haskell 

3 

95 

960 

1,055 

601.60 

9,662.53 

27 

Latimer 

2, 172. 19 

28 

LeFIoro 

5 
5 
7 
2 

8 

4 
7 

4 
2 

177 
105 
141 
69 

17 

55 

324 

236 

39 

2,014 
1,531 

777 

485 

1,197 

1,809 

2,036 

'462 

116 
219 
592 
28 

112 
76 
505 
551 
188 

2,307 

1,855 

6  225 

874 

614 
1,328 
2,638. 
2  823 

680 

422.00 

509.50 

1,393.30 

316.10 

11.80 

235.90 

1,423.50 

880.20 

126.40 

12,675.67 

29 

McCurtain 

9,896.78 

30 

Pittsburg 

10,080.86 

31 

6,058.13 

32 

CREEK  NATION. 

Creek 

1,319.20 

33 

Hughes 

6,547.74 
5,575.94 

34 

Muskogee 

35 

36 

Mcintosh 

Okfuskee 

3,960.23 
4,493.92 

37 

Okmulgee 

1,860.01 

38 

Tulsa 

4 

2 

2 

167 
126 

34 

13,232 
1,017 

601 

1,806 
187 

147 

14,705 
>;330 

782 

596.30 
319.90 

140.00 

2,318.58 

39 

Wagoner 

2,860.88 

40 

SEMINOLE  NATION. 
SeininolA,  - 

5,258.62 

Total 

145 

5,950 

77,764 

6,761 

90,475 

28,499.41 

261,614.06 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  MINING  TRUSTEES  FOR  CHOCTAW  AND 
CmCKASAW  NATIONS. 

MoAlestbb,  Gela.,  August  £9, 1918. 
Hon.  Oabe  E.  Pareeb, 

Superintendent  far  ihe  Five  Civilized  TriheSf  Muskogee,  Okla. 
Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  our  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Jiuie  30,  1918. 

The  coal  output  this  jrear,  compared  with  that  of  the  year  ended 
Jime  30,  1917,  shows  an  increase  of  554,568.03  tons. 

The  output  of  asphalt  for  this  year,  compared  with  that  of  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1917,  shows  a  decrease  of  2,432.08  tons. 

GOAL  AND  ASPHALT  LEASES. 

The  following  statement  dves  the  names  of  individuals  and  com- 
panies who  have  approved  leases  covering  coal  and  asphalt  lands  in 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  Okla.: 

Coed  Uase$. 


Name  of 


Mines  at  or  near- 


Principal  office. 


Bacbe-Denman  Coal  Co 

Bokoshe  Smokeless  Coal  Co 

Cameron  Coal  St  Mercantile  Co. 

Carbon  Coal  Co 

Central  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.>. . . 


Cntlg  Coal  A  Mining  Co 

CoalgateCo 

Cutts,  Geo.  T.,  trustee 

Degnan-McConnell  Coal  Co 

Degnan-McConnell  Coal  Si  Coke  Co ^.. 

Denison  Coal  Co 

Dow  Coal  Co 

Eastern  Coal  A  Mining  Co 

Eclipse  Coal  d^  Mining  Co 

Folsom-Morrls  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Great  Western  Coal  A  CokeCo.  (T.  W.  Wheat- 
ley,  receiver). 

Gaines  Creek  Coal  Co. 

Gunther,  Andrew  P 

Halley-OlaCoalCo 


Hartsbome  Coal  Co 

Bazleton  Coal  Co 

Indian  Coal  A  Mining  Co.  > 

KaU-Inla  Coal  Co 

Keystone  Coal  Co 

Le  Bosquet  Coal  St  Mining  Co. 

Milby-Dow  Coal  Co 

Missouri,  Kansas  Si  Texas  Coal  Co.. 

Milton  Cooperative  Colon  v  • 

McAlester-Choctaw  Coal  C^o.* 

MoAIester Coal  Si  CokeCo 

McAlester-Ed  wards  Coal  Co 

McCurtaln  Coal  Land  Co.» 

McMurray,  John  F 

North  McAlester  Coal  Co 

Osage  Coal  Si  Mining  Co 

Panama  Coal  Co 


Red  Oak,  Okla 

Bokoshe,  Okla 

Williams,  Okla. 

Carbon,  Okla 

Carbon  and  Calhoun,  Okla. 


Craig,  Okla 

Coalgate,  Okla 

wiibuftonVokia".!!;*.;;!!! 

do 

Coalgate,  Okla 

Savanna,  Okla 

Wilburton,  Okla 

Adamson,  Okla 

Lehl^  and  Midway,  Okla. 
Wilburton    and    Baker, 
Okla.     • 

Adamson,  Okla 

Bokoshe.  Okla 

Haileyville    and     Lutie, 

Hartsh'ome,  Okla 

Coalgate,  Okla 

Pocimontas,  Okla 

Cambria,  Okla, 


Coalnte,  Okla. 
Hu^es.  C 


xx«e*.«..Okla.... 

Dow,  Okla 

Wilburton.  Okla. 

Milton,  Okla 

McAlester.  Okla.. 

Buck.  Okla 

Pittsburg,  Okla. . 
McCurtabi,  Okla.. 


North  McAlester,  Okla. 

Krebs,  Okla 

Panama,  Okla 


Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Do. 

Do. 
Carbon,  Okla. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Keith  A 

Perry  Building. 
North  VcAlester,  Okla. 
Coalgate,  Okla. 
Parsons.  Kans. 
Wilburton,  Okla. 

Do. 
Denison,  Tex. 
McAlester,  Okla. 
Wilburton,  Okla. 

Do. 
Lehigh,  OUa. 
McAlester,  Okla. 

Wilburton,  Okla. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Hai]eyvll]^  Okla. 

Hartshome,  Okla. 
Coalgate,  OkU. 
AsheviUe,  N.  C. 
Hartshome,  Okla. 
Coalgate,  Okla. 
Hughes.  Okla. 
Dow,  Okla. 
Wilburton,  Okla. 
Guthrie,  Olcla. 
McAlester,  Okla. 

Do. 

Do. 
McCurtaln,  Okla. 

North  McAlester,  OkJa. 
McAlester.  Okla. 
Panama,  okla. 


1  Operations  of  this  company  at  Carbon  carried  on  under  working  contract  by  Carbon  Coal  Co. 
I  Operations  of  this  company  carried  on  umder  contract  by  McAIester-Alderson  Coal  Go. 
'Operations  of  this  company  carried  on  under  contract  by  Milton  Coal  Si  Mining  Co. 
<  Operations  of  the  McAlester-Choctaw  Coal  Co.  carried  on  under  contract  by  Jiulan  Coal  Go. 
^Operatians  of  this  company  carried  on  under  contract  by  Bhie  Ridge  Coal  Co. 
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Name  of  lessee. 


Pierce  Coal  Co 

Pocahontas  Coal  Co 

Phoenix  Coal  Co 

Poteau  Coal  &  Mercantile  Co  . 
Rock  Island  Coal  Mining  Ca » 


Mines  at  or  near- 


Samples  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Boathem  Fuel  Co 

8t.  Louis-Galveston  Coal  A  Mining  Co.  <. . 

Storrle&RIce 

Superior  Smokeless  Coal  Co 

Texas  Coal  Co 

TAomasCoalCo 

Union  Coal  Co 


Adamson    and    Carbon, 

Okla. 

Pocahontas,  Okla , 

Hailey,  Okla 

Witteville,Okla 

Alderson,  Bache,  Oowen, 

Heavener,   Hartshome, 

OkU. 

Mc Alester,  Okla 

Savanna,  Okla 

Lohifrh,  Okla 

Blanco,  Okla 

WIlliams,Okla 

Hughes,  Okla 

Blanco,  Okla 

Adamson,  Okla 


Principal  office. 


Carbon,  Okla. 

nartshome,  Okla. 
Mc  Alester.  Okla. 
Poteau,  Okla. 
Chicago,  111. 


McAlester,  Okla. 

Do. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Dow,  Okla. 
WllUams,  Okla. 
Muskogee,  Okla. 
McAlester,  Okla. 
Hartshome,  Okla. 


1  Operations  of  this  company  carried  on  under  contract  on  approved  leases  of  the  C.  O.  A  O.  R.  R.  Co. 
*  Operations  of  this  company  carried  on  under  contract  by  Oklahoma  Mining  &  Stripping  Co. 

Asphalt  leases. 


Name  of  lessee. 

Mines  at  or  near— 

Principal  office. 

American  Mineral  Wax  Co 

Woodford,  Okla 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dougharty.  Okla 

McAlester,  Okla. 

Downarrf  Asphalt  f^. 

Ardmore,'(^kla 

Ardmore.  Okla. 
Jumbo,  Okla. 
Do. 

Gilsonite  Roofins  &  Pavinc  Co 

(Ulsonlte,  Okla 

Rock  Creek  Natural  Asphalt  Co 

do 

RATES   OF   ROYALTY. 


The  rate  of  royalty  on  coal  is  8  cents  per  ton,  mine  run. 
The  rate  of  royalty  on  asphalt  is  60  cents  per  ton  on  refined  and 
10  cents  per  ton  on  crude. 


AMOUNT   OF   COAL   MINED. 


The  total  amount  of  coal  mined  and  the  royalty  paid  thereon  by 
each  operator  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  Okla.,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1918,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Total  amount  of  coal  iniaed  and  royalty  paid  thereon. 


Operator. 


Tons. 


Royalty. 


Bache-Denman  Coal  Co 

Bokoshe  Smokeless  Coal  Co 

Cameron  Coal  &  Mercantile  Co 

Carbon  Coal  Co 

Central  Coal  (Sc  LumherCo 

CoalgateCo 

Craig  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Cutts,Oeo.  T.,  trustee 

Degnan-McConnell  Coal  &  Coke  Co.. 

Degnan-McConnellCoalCo 

DenlsonCoalCo 

Dow  Coal  Co 

Eastern  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Eclipse  Coal  Co 

Fobom-Morrls  Coal  &  Mlniii;;  Co — 

Gaines  Creek  Coal  Co 

Great  Western  Coal  A  Coke  Co 

Omither,  Andrew  P 

Hailey-OlaCoalCo 

.  Hartshome  Coal  Co 

HailBtonGoalOo 


31,104.00 
12,989.55 
47,832.00 


184,760.80 
104,187.00 
9,113.00 
43,5ia00 
25,936.00 
129,171.00 


9,834.00 
66,161.00 


393,017.00 


51,279.00 
33,  .157. 55 
175,47X00 
2,204.00 
33,968.00 


$1,688.32 
1,039.16 
3,826.56 


14,780.06 
8,334.96 
729.04 
3,480.80 
2,074.88 

10,333.68 


788.72 
5,292.88 


31,441.36 


4,102.32 
2,668.60 
14,037.76 
176.  o2 
2,717.44 
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Total  amount  of  coal  mined  and  royaUy  paid  thereon — Continued. 


Operator. 


Tods. 


Royalty. 


Indian  Ck>al  &  Mining  Co 

Kall-InlaCoalCo 

Keystone  Coal  d^  Mining  Co 

Le  Hosquet  Coal  de  Mining  Co 

Milby-Dow  Coal  ^  Mining  Co 

Milton  Cooperative  Colony 

Missouri,  Kansas  d^  Texas  Coal  Co 

Mc.Uester  Coal  A  Coke  Co 

McAlester-Choctaw  Coal  Co 

McAlester-Edwards  Coal  Co 

McCartain  Coal  Land  Co 

McMurray,  Jno.  F 

North  McAlester  Coal  Co 

Osage  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Panama  Coal  Co 

Phoenix  Coal  Co 

Pierce  Coal  Co 

Pocahontas  Coal  Co 

PoteauCoaldc  Mercantile  Co 

Rock  Island  Coal  Mining  Co 

Samples  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Southern  Fuel  Co 

St.  Louis-Galveston  Coal  &  Mining  Co.. 

StorrieA  Rloe 

Superior  Smokeless  Coal  Co 

Texas  Coal  Co 

Thomas  Coal  Co 

Union  Coal  Co 


85,437.40 

80,503.30 

30.057.00 

6,440.90 

129,978.50 
54.19&00 

154,473.00 
50,445.00 
6,800.15 
74,404.00 

190,728.00 


12,834.19 

7,16a2B 

2,404.58 

515.27 

10,388.28 
4,335.84 

12,357.84 

4,515.00 

544.01 

5,050.53 

15,258.24 


21,435.00 
185,447.00 

5oaoo 


1,714.80 

14,835.76 

47.20 


14,755.00 


1,180.40 


10,758.00 
602, 46a  00 
56,813.00 
88,007.00 
74,081.00 
504.00 


Ma  64 

56,396l80 

4,545.04 

7,047.76 

5,008.48 

4a  32 


22,743.00 
4.835.00 
55,715.00 


1,810.44 

38a  80 

4,457.20 


Total.. 


3,401,664.15 


272,12^11 


Months. 


Coal  mined 
(tons). 


Royalty. 


July,  1017 •.. 

August.  1017 

September,  1917 

October,  1017 

November,  1017 , 

December,  1917 

January,  1018 

February,   1918 

March,  1018 

April,  1018 

May,  1018 

June.  1018 

Total  for  year  ended  June  30, 1018 


280,412.80 
274,667:00 
244,048.85 
272,151.75 
277,074.15 
272,000.35 
320,834.55 
327,628.80 
268,636.05 
267,20.^.00 
311,005.00 
275.008.05 


123,153.02 
21,973.43 
19,593.90 
21,772.14 
22.165.03 
21.760.02 
25,666.76 
26,2ia30 
21,40a80 
21,383.67 
24, 88a  40 
22,072.65 


3,401,564.15 


272,125.11 


COMPABISON  OF  COAL  OUTPUT. 

The  coal  mined  this  year  compared  with  that  mined  in  1917  shows 
an  increase  of  554,568.03  tons,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement: 

Tons. 

Total  coal  mined,  year  ended  June  30,  1917 2,846,996.12 

Total  coal  mined,  year  ended  June  30,  1918 3,401,564.15 

Increase 554,568.03 

COMPARISON   OP   ASPHALT  OUTPUT. 

The  asphalt  mined  this  year  compared  with  the  output  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1917,  shows  a  decrease  of  2,432.08  tons,  as  shown  by 
the  following  statement: 

Tons. 

Total  asphalt  mined,  year  ended  June  30,  1917 2,432.08 

Total  asphalt  mined,  year  ended  June  30,  1918 0.00 

Decrease 2,432.08 
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COAL   AND   ASPHALT   ACREAGE   LEASED. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  names  of  lessees  of  coal  and 
asphalt  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  Okla.,  and  the 
numbers  of  acres  and  leases  operated  by  each  as  of  Jmie  30,  1918: 

Coal  acreage. 


Name  of  lessee. 


Number 
of  leases. 


Number 
of  acres. 


Bache-Denman  CoAl  Co 

Bokoshe  Smokeless  Coal  Co 

Cameron  CoaJ  d^  Mercantile  Co 

Carbon  Coal  Co 

Central  CoaI  A  Lomber  Co 

CoalgateCo 

Cnds  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Cutts,  Geo.  T.  (trustee) 

Desnan-McConnell  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Degnan-McConnellCoalCo 

Denlson  Coal  Co 

Dow  Coal  Co 

Eastern  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

EdipseCoal&MlntDgCo 

Folsom-Morris  Ceal  &  Mining  Co 

Gaines  Crvek  Coal  Co 

Great  Western  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Ountber,  Andrew  P 

Hailey-Ola  Coal  Co 

Hartsnome  Coal  Co 

HasletOD  Coal  Co. 

Indian  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Kali-InJaCoalCo 

Keystone  Coal  <fc  Mining  Co 

LeBoeqnet  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Maszard  Coal  A  Mining  Co... < 

Mflby-Dow  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Milton  Cooperative  Colony 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Coal  Co 

Mc Alester  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

McAlester-Edwards  Coal  Co 

MeAlester-Choctaw  Coal  Co 

McAlester-Oatveston  Coal  &  Mining  Co. 

McCnitaln  Coal  Land  Co 

McMurray,  Jno.  F 

North  McAlester  Coal  Co 

Osage  Coal  A  Mining  Co 

Panama  Coal  Co 

Phoenix  Coal  Co j» 

Pierce  Coal  Co 

Pocahontas  Coal  Co 

Poteao  Coal  d^  Mercantile  Co 

Rock  Island  Coal  A  Mining  Co 

Samples  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Southern  Fuel  Co 

St.  Lools-Galrekton  Coal  &  Mining  Co. . 

Storrle&Rloe 

Superior  Smokeless  Coal  Co 

Texas  Coal  Co 

Thomas  Coal  Co 

Union  Coal  Co 


Total. 


960.00 

640.00 

960.00 

640.00 

6,720.00 

1,920.00 

1,920.00 

6,280.00 

4,800.00 

1,000.00 

960.00 

1,280.00 

1,960.00 

40.00 

9,860  00 

160.00 

3,010.00 

605.18 

3,900.00 

40.00 

880.00 

960.00 

480.00 

34000 

060.00 

960.00 

2,560.00 

160.00 

060.00 

2,080.00 

2,560.00 

960.00 

480.00 

6,680.00 

4,800.00 

960.00 

7,320.00 

960.00 

444.90 

360.00 

960.00 

960.00 

17,760.00 

1,240.00 

1,890.00 

1,9ft).  00 

640.00 

637.40 

960.00 

627.94 

640.00 


124  1    111,315.42 


Asphalt  lands. 

Name  of  leasee. 

Number 

of 
leases. 

Number 

of 

acres. 

Arn^riflaii  Wfneral  W^T Ho , ....x    ..... 

960 

Brodnax,  W ...... 

960 

Dovnfkrd  \ifphalt  Co 

360 

Gilsonite  Roofing  &  Paving  Co 

960 

Rock  Creek  Natural  Asphalt  Co -- 

640 

Total 

5 

3  880 
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According  to  the  foregoing  statements,  there  were  on  June  30, 
1918,  124  coal  leases,  covering  111,315.42  acres,  all  of  which  are  in 
the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  5  asphalt  leases,  covering  3,880  acres,  all 
of  which  leases  are  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  or  a  grand  total  of  129 
coal  and  asphalt  leases,  covering  a  grand  total  of  115,195.42  acres. 

On  October  30,  1917,  the  department  canceled  the  asphalt  lease 
of  the  Choctaw  Asphalt  Co.  covering  960  acres  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

On  May  29, 1917,  the  department  approved  the  lease  of  the  Thomas 
Coal  Co.,  covering  627.94  acres  of  the  unleased  segregated  coal  area  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation.  Quadruplicate  copy  of  the  lease,  together  with 
notice  of  approval  by  the  department,  was  received  by  this  office  on 
August  8,  1918. 

On  May  29, 1917,  the  department  approved  the  lease  of  the  Bokoshe 
Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  covering  640  acres  of  the  unleased  se^Qgated 
coal  area  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  OuadrupUcate  copy  of  said  lease, 
together  with  notice  of  departmental  approval,  was  received  by  this 
office  on  March  30,  1918. 

On  August  1,  1917,  the  department  approved  the  assignment  from 
J.  S.  Downard  to  W.  Brodnax  of  one  asphalt  lease  consisting  of  960 
acres,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

In  the  supervision  of  mining  operations  on  the  segregated  coal  and 
asphalt  lands  belonging  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  the 
Mming  Trustees  are  advised  by  the  local  representative  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  regard  to  the  proper  methods  of  mining  to  be  followed  on 
the  segregatea  lands.  The  Mining  Trustees  check  the  royalty  returns 
from  ftie  various  lessees  operating  mines  on  segregated  lands  from  the 
books  kept  by  the  lessees  at  the  mines  and  from  the  weigh  sheets  of 
the  miners.  From  time  to  time  occasion  arises  for  the  exercise  of 
proper  mining  judgment  in  regard  to  location  of  proper  operation  of 
mines  on  segregated  lands,  and  on  such  occasions  tne  trustees  and 
the  local  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  collectively  consider 
these  questions. 

Up  until  the  present  time  the  amount  of  coal  received  by  the 
mines  operating  on  segregated  lands  varies  from  45*  to  50  per  cent, 
and  in  some  extreme  cases  as  much  as  60  per  cent  is  recovered,  but 
this  is  unusual,  the  average  recovery  being  about  50  per  cent.  By 
such  recovery  is  meant  the  proportion  of  coal  actually  mined  an3 
loaded  on  railroad  cars  in  proportion  to  the  amount  in  the  seam  in 
which  the  mining  operations  are  being  carried  on.  If  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  mining  were  followed  there  is  no  question  but  tnat  the  re- 
covery would  be  at  least  80  per  cent,  and  the  nations  would  receive 
at  least  30  per  cent  more  royalty  than  they  do  under  present  mining 
systems.  •  t  should  be  remembered  that  the  50  per  cent  of  the  coal 
seam  which  is  left  in  the  ground  can  not  be  recovered,  at  least  not 
under  present  market  conditions,  and  not  only  is  this  coal  lost  to  the 
nations  forever,  but  the  rovalty  is  also  lost. 

In  order  to  realize  the  fullest  possible  returns  of  royalty  all  of  the 
coal  in  the  seam  should  be  mined  by  machines,  as  hand  mining  is 
at  present  impracticable.  To  this  end  it  would  be  to  the  advanta^ 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  who  are  owners  of  the  coal, 
if  the  properties  were  in  the  hands  of  one  or  more  companies  of 
ample  capital.  As  long  as  mining  by  small  operators  of  insuffi- 
cient capital  is  permitted  there  wiS  be  a  loss  of  coal,  and  to  some 
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extent  a  loss  of  life,  due  to  improper  and  wasteful  mining  methods. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Mining  Trustees  should  be  authorized 
to  restrict  the  number  of  openings  made  in  the  coal  mines  on  seg- 
regated lands  in  order  that  the  production  may  not  be  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  market  will  not  absorb  it  profitably.  Such 
restrictions  can  be  wisely  imposed  by  the  trustees,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  the  Indian  Office. 

In  the  supervision  of  mines  on  segregated  lands  in  Oklahoma 
cognizance  snould  be  taken  of  labor  conditions,  especially  where 
restrictions  are  imposed  upon  mining  operations,  such  as  operate 
to  the  detriment  of  the  owners  of  the  coal.  The  department  wiould 
also  use  its  influence  in  order  that  the  lessees  operating  mines  on 
Indian  lands  should  be  accorded  proper  freight  rates  for  trans- 
portation of  their  coal  to  the  market.  In  the  operations  of  oil  and  gas 
wells  on  Indian  lands  pipe  line  companies  have  always  made  con- 
cessions to  the  interest  ot  the  Indian  owners,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  railroads  will,  in  like  manner,  make  concessions  to  the  lessees 
of  mines  on  Indian  lands. 

Along  with  our  regular  duties  of  supervising  the  leases  on  seg- 
regateacoal  and  asphalt  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  we  have  assisted  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Bive  Civilized  Tribes  in  the  sale  of  the  surface  at  a  number  of 
different  points  over  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  area,  and  have 
also  assisted  the  appraisers  mio  were  appointed  under  the  act  of 
February  8,  1918,  to-  appraise  coal  and  asphalt  mineral  belonging 
to  the  Oioctaw  and  ChiCKasaw  Nations,  fiu-nishing  them  with  such 
information  as  we  had  in  the  office  and  accompanying  them  over 
the  entire  area. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  R.  McIntosh, 
Mining  Trustee  of  Choctaw  Nation. 
J.  Hamp  Willis, 
Mining  Tnistee  of  Chickasaw  Nation. 
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Terrttobt  ot  Alaska,  Office  of  Governor, 

Juneau^  October  15^  1918. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  as 
Governor  of  Alaska,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1918,  together 
with  appendixes  relevant  to  the  Territory. 
KespectfuUy, 

Thomas  Rigqs,  Jr.,  Governor. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

While  the  industry  of  the  Territory  during  the  past  year  has  shown 
great  progress  along  certain  lines^  notably  m  the  production  of  fish, 
still,  in  the  main,  Alaska  has  suffered  intensely  from  the  ^eat  war. 
We  have  none  of  the  unnatural  war  industries,  such  as  giant  ship- 
yards or  munition  plants,  with  their  greatly  increased  scale  of  wages. 
Our  young  men  have  flocked  to  the  colors  in  great  numbers,  either 
throuffh  the  draft  or  enlistments;  our  mechanics  have  answered  the 
call  of  the  Government  for  skilled  labor  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population,  seized  by  the  general  restlessness  of  the  country,  has 
left  for  the  scenes  of  greater  excitement  and  activity.  As  a  result, 
the  normal  industry  oithe  country  has  been  paralyzed ;  mines,  fisheries 
railroad  construction,  shops,  and  ships  are  all  working  with  insuffi- 
cient forces.  It  is  all  part  of  Alaska's  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  humanity ;  all  is  given  freely  and  fully,  and,  if  need  be,  greater 
sacrifices  will  be  made  without  question  or  complaint. 

The  greatest  loss  has  been  in  man  power.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that 
by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  scarcely  18,000  white  people  will  be 
left  in  the  Territory.  Practically  every  outgoing  steamer  is  loaded 
to  capacity,  and  when  the  seasonal  industries  of  fishing,  placer 
mining,  and  railroad  construction  are  finished  for  the  year  the  exodus 
will  be  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  stampede.  The  loss  of  population 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  interior  and  on  the  Seward  Penin- 
sula. 

Under  such  circumstances  new  development  is  practically  impos- 
sible nor  will  relief  be  found  until  the  Teutonic  menace  to  civilization 
is  removed.  Then  it  is  that  we  may  hope  for  a  return  of  prosperity 
brought  to  us  by  those  fine  young  Americans  now  doing  their  duty  so 
nobly  on  the  battle  fields  of  France.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  fol- 
lowing the  declaration  of  peace,  that  men  drawn  from  the  more  set- 
tled and  staid  portions  of  the  United  States  and  thrown  into  the 
atmosphere  of  adventure  and  outdoor  life  will  not  be  content  to  settle 
down  to  their  former  humdrum  existence  of  the  factory,  office,  or 
farm,  but  that  they  will  seek  a  wider  horizon  and  greater  possibilities 
here  than  offered  l)y  their  return  to  former  occupations.  1  look  for  a 
great  immigration  when  once  the  armies  of  the  world  are  disbanded, 
and  in  fact  even  now  I  am  in  receipt  of  inquiries  from  soldiers,  not 
only  of  our  Army  but  of  the  British  Army,  for  information  relative 
to  possible  occupation.  We  should  be  prepared  to  assist  our  future 
residents.  As  will  be  shown,  we  must  have" ample  and  immediate 
governmental  help  to  make  the  Territory  an  attractive  field  to  the. 
future  resident. 
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GOLD  MINING. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  people  are  dependent  upon  the  success 
of  gold  mining.  Undoubtedly  this  industry  has  been  the  hardest  hit 
of  all  Alaskan  enterprises.  The  price  of  all  commodities  except  gold 
has  soared  heavenward,  while  the  price  of  gold  with  its  greatly  in- 
creased cost  of  production  and  greatly  decreased  purchasing  power 
has  remained  stationary. 

At  present  there  are  few  working  placer  mines  of  the  fabulous 
richness  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  world  to  Alaska.  Instead, 
we  have  now  the  lower  grade  alluvial  gravels  with  theii  more  even 
distribution  of  gold,  which  are  worked  along  business  principles. 
Such  mines  are  shutting  down  as  rapidly  as  possible,  awaiting  the 
day  when  prices  of  supplies  and  equipment  are  once  more  normal 
and  when  labor  is  more  plentiful.  Practically  all  of  the  placer  mines 
are  found  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  and  on  the  Sewara  Peninsula, 
and  it  is  these  sections  which  are  the  greatest  sufferers  in  all  lines. 

Lode  mining  is  found  more  in  the  coastal  district  with  all  of  the 
largest  mines  m  the  first  division.  The  largest  mines  are  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  Juneau  and  are  working  on  a  grade  of  ore  in  which 
margin  of  profit  is  very  close.  Owing  to  the  low  grade  of  ore,  the 
mines  are  unable  to  pay  wages  such  as  will  attract  miners,  with  the 
result  that  they  can  not  obtain  men  in  sufficient  numbers  to  more  than 
run  the  mills  on  one  shift  of  eight  hours,  and  even  with  only  one  mill 
shift,  not  enough  miners  can  be  procured  to  break  the  requisite 
amount  of  ore  without  drawing  on  the  mine  reserves. 

If  the  gold-mining  industry  is  to  be  preserved  for  Alaska,  yes, 
even  of  the  United  States,  there  must  be  some  form  of  encourage- 
ment offered  by  the  Government,  or  quantitv  production  of  gold  will 
practically  cease.  This  encouragement  could  come  in  the  form  of  a 
readjustment  of  the  method  of  paying  for  gold  bullion.  To  arrive  at 
the  most  satisfactory  method  of  making  this  relEdjustment  there 
should  be  some  advisory  body.  I  should  suggest  a  committee  com- 
posed of  a  representative  of  me  Treasury  Department,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  a  representative  of  the  Federal 
reserve  banks. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

All  transportation  tariffs  affecting  Alaska  have  been  materially  in- 
creased during  the  year.  The  effect  has  not  been  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  matter  of  foodstuffs,  although  the  great  increase  in  living 
expenses  has  been  generally  attributed  to  this  score.  Where  in 
truth  a  great  hardship  on  the  consumer  has  been  worked  is  in  the 
tariff  advance  on  heavy  commodities,  such  as  mine  and  mill  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  coal,  hay,  and  oats,  and  fuel  oils. 

The  second  division  has  been  particularly  affected^  by  the  high 
cost  of  coal.  The  going  retail  price  of  coal  at  Nome  in  the  treeless 
country  is  $30  per  short  ton,  with  the  probability  of  an  advance  to 
$35  or  even  $40  before  the  winter  sets  m.  With  no  other  authority 
than  newspaper  reports  it  has  been  noted  that  the  operations  of 
railroads  in  the  United  States  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  Nation  of 
$290,000,000  during  the  first  six  months  of  1918.  As  transportation  is 
vital  to  the  growth  of  the  country  and  even  to  its  very  existence  as 
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a  commercial  factor  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Government  may 
well  suffer  a  comparatively  small  iGuiancial  loss  for  the  sake  of  aid- 
ing a  Territory  which  furnished  trade  duriiig  1917  to  the  United 
States  proper  m  excess  of  $181,000,000. 

The  exact  trade  i&gures  for  the  various  Territories  with  the  United 
States  are  here  given  for  sake  of  comparison : 

Total  value  of  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  the  United  States  1917, 

Alaska  $131. 767, 788 

The  Philippines 126.  524, 812 

Porto   Rico 124. 461, 408 

Hawaii    _ 123, 039, 441 

Although  Alaska  is  thus  shown  to  be  of  more  value  than  any  other 
Territory  to  the  Unitfed  States  it  seems  to  receive  the  least  consid- 
eration. 

My  proposal  is  that  the  United  States  shall  take  over,  for  the 
period  of  the  war  and  until  such  time  as  conditions  shall  have  read- 
justed themselves  to  the  prewar  status,  all  transportation  by  steam- 
ships or  railroad  lines,  to  and  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  charging 
sucn  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  and  maintaining  such  schedules 
as  will  allow  and  encourage  the  continued  development  of  the  Terri- 
tory. If  such  a  course  can  not  be  taken  then  at  the  very  least  there 
should  be  established  at  the  port  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  ana  at  Juneau, 
Alaska,  dispatchers  who  shall  regulate  the  placing  of  cargoes  on  the 
carriers  of  the  various  steamship  lines  so  that  there  shall  not  be  un- 
necessary duplication  of  call,  and  so  that  vessels  besides  being  placed 
on  runs  and  schedules  to  best  suit  the  demands  of  the  country  may 
also  have  an  equitable  allotment  of  space  made  to  all  consignors.  By 
the  establishment  of  schedules  the  fresh-fish  industry  will  oe  greatly 
fostered  and  by  the  allotment  of  cargo  space  it  will  be  possible  to 
afford  a  comparatively  large  Alaskan  market  for  Alaska  coal. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  issued  instructions  that  here- 
after fish  may  be  shipped  between  ports  in  Alaska  and  in  the  United 
States  in  foreign  bottoms  through  the  remission  of  penalties  imposed 
therefor.  This  action  was  brought  about  by  an  existing  danger 
being  shown  by  the  governor  and  the  Food  Administration  of  fish 
being  spoiled  and  wasted,  due  .to  irregular  steamship  service,*  and 
that  all  vessels,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  should  be  permitted  co 
carry  fresh  fish,  the  prompt  handling  of  which  is  imperative. 

With  competing  lines  it  is  natural  that  there  shall  be  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  conflicting  sailing  schedules,  and  there  must  be  a 
resultant  loss  to  the  companies  tnemselves.  This  particularly  is  true 
at  minor  ports.  I  have  seen  three  vessels  at  Skagway  waiting  to  be 
unloaded  by  the  one  longshore  crew.  At  St.  Michael  and  Nome  I 
have  again  seen  three  vessels  in  port  at  the  same  time  with  only  one 
longshore  crew  available  at  each  place.  One  of  these  vessels  was 
under  demurrage  for  three  weeks,  due  in  part,  however,  to  a  storm 
which  made  unloading  impossible  for  the  time.  Such  confusion  in 
schedule  is  not  only  a  hardship  to  the  vessel  but  also  connecting  river 
and  rail  lines  and  to  the  longshore  crews.  Shipping  to  and  from 
Alaska  should  be  taken  promptly  in  hand,  so  that  there  may  be  unin- 
terrupted service  given  at  every  point.  My  preference  of  the  two 
suggested  methods  of  handling  transportation  lies  with  Government 
operation  until  the  chaotic  and  world  abnormal  conditions  cease. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  immediate  present  that  agriculture 
can  be  considered  in  Alaska  to  any  great  extent,  apart  from  an  exist- 
ing mining  and  fishing  population.  Farmers  are  dependent  upon 
local  markets  and,  owm^  to  a  depleted  population,  are  facing  a 
serious  condition.  Farming  conmiunities  are  those  which  make  for 
the  stability  of  the  country.  They  should  be  given  every  encourage- 
ment and  assistance.  I  must  confess  that  heretofore  I  have  never 
been  greatly  impressed  with  our  farming  possibilities,  having  always 
been  connected  with  mining  or  engineering  enterprises,  but  now  I  am 
glad  to  admit  my  error  and  to  be  able  to  state  tiiat  I  believe  Alaska 
can  be  made  almost  absolutely  self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  food. 
I  find  in  the  Tanana  Valley  that  the  experinlent  stations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  developed  a  Siberian  wheat  which 
has  successfully  ripened  for  four  successive  vears  and  may  not  be 
termed  hardy  to  the  country.  This  year  35  farmers  of  the  Tanana 
Valley  have  planted  50  acres  in  this  wheat  and  next  season  with  the 
seed  so  raised,  will  probably  plant  in  the  neighborhood  of  500  acres. 
I  shall  use  every  endeavor  to  establish  a  small  flour  mill  in  the  farm- 
ing center  so  that  by  1920  every  pound  of  flour  used  in  the  interior 
of  Alaska  may  be  from  locally  ground  wheat. 

The  vegetable  growth  of  Alaska  is  wonderful.  A  market  must  be 
supplied  outside  of  Alaska,  and  this  can  be  found  only  by  reducing 
vegetables  to  a  dehydrated  form.  A  modern  dehydrating  plant  is 
inexpensive.  The  most  promising  present  market  will  be  found  in 
northern  Siberia. 

Farming  is  most  highly  developed  in  the  Tanana  Valley,  but  the 
Matanuska  Valtey  is  steadily  forging  to  the  front. 

Until  markets  are  developed  for  agricultural  products  I  do  not 
advocate  a  top  speedy  rush  to  the  farm,  but  as  our  population  in- 
creases, and  as  new  markets  are  found,  farming  will  undoubtedly 
become  one  of  our  greatest  assets. 

POPULATION. 

A  study  of  the  census  report  of  1910  in  conjunction  with  the  figures 
of  arrivals  and  departures  furnished  by  the  collector  of  customs 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  on  June  30  there  was  a  population  of 
approximately  40,000  white  people  in  Alaska.  The  manager  of  the 
Alaska  Red  Cross  membership  drive,  in  December,  1917,  after  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  postmasters  and  commercial  organizations, 
made  an  approximation  of  25,200  persons.  He  estimates  that  there 
will  be  a  loss  of  10,000  persons  during  1918,  which  closely  coincides 
with  the  estimate  of  the  collector  of  customs  and  of  myself.  My  own 
estimate  of  the  population  for  June  30  is  28,000  white  persons  which, 
when  the  yearly  exodus  takes  place,  will  reduce  permanent  popula- 
tion to  not  more  than  18,000. 

It  would  seem  that  the  figures  of  the  census  of  1910  and  of  the  col- 
lector of  customs  must  be  correct,  yet  it  also  seems  strange  that  there 
should  be  12,000  white  people  in  Alaska  who  can  not  be  accounted  for. 

Unless  greater  encouragement  than  ever  before  is  offered  to  the 
settler  and  investor  in  Alaska,  the  Territory  will  practically  become 
depopulated. 
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From  what  information  I  can  gather  from  missionaries  and  school- 
teachers, I.  judge  that  among  the  natives  the  birth  rate  now  exceeds 
the  death  rate. 

NATIVES  OF  ALASKA. 

I  have  been  devoting  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  the  various 
problems  confronting  the  natives,  but  the  tribes  are  so  widely  scat- 
tered and  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  are  so  varied  that  at 
the  present  time  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  going  into  the  subject  at 
length. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  doing  splendid  work,  especially  among 
the  Eskimos  who  have  been  taught  the  value  of  reindeer  herding. 
As  a  result  many  natives  have  become  comparatively  wealthy. 

The  various  missionary  bodies  have  been  requested  for  reports  on 
their  activities,  but  to  date  only  partial  replies  have  been  received  and 
SO  can  not  be  fully  commented  on.  I  have,  however,  visited,  a  number 
of  the  mission  schools  and  can  testify  as  to  the  excellence  of  their 
endeavors  and  to  the  really  constructive  results  accomplished. 

ALASKA  NATIVE  SCHOOL  SERVICE. 

The  schools  for  native  children  in  Alaska  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Interior  Department,  being  directly 
supervised  by  five  district  superintendents  in  Alaska,  responsible  to 
the  chief  of  the  Alaska  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  with 
headquarters  in  Seattle.  For  the  past  year  these  schools  numbered 
71,  two  of  which  were  summer  schools  having  a  total  enrollment  of 
approximately  8,500. 

The  majority  of  these  schools  are  located  in  native  villages,  each 
of  which  is  usually  in  charge  of  a  man  and  wife.  On  account  of  the 
variety  of  the  work  in  connection  with  a  native  school  the  Bureau  of 
Education  finds  it  advantageous  to  appoint  married  people.  Not 
only  must  these  Federal  employees  be  capable  of  teaching  school,  but 
they  must  also  possess  practical  abilities  which  will  enable  them  to 
promote  native  industries,  domestic  arts,  personal  hygiene,  social 
welfare,  and  in  general  improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  adult  as 
well  as  the  school  population  of  the  village  and  the  vicinity. 

The  schoolroom  and  living  quarters  of  the  employees  are  usually 
under  one  roof j  forming  a  center  from  which  quite  often  there  issues 
the  only  uplifting  and  civilizing  influence  in  that  community. 

There  has  been  and  still  is  an  attitude  of  aloofness  toward  the  na- 
tive population  by  the  white  people  of  Alaska  which  is  not  conducive 
to  rapid  advancement  by  the  former  race.  Quite  often  the  bureau  em- 
ployees and  the  missionaries  are  the  only  whites  who  seem  to  have 
any  interest  in  the  natives'  welfare.  Until  a  tolerant  and  sympathetic 
attitude  is  generally  exhibited  by  the  white  race,  the  natives  will  be. 
constantly  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  reach  a  higher  plane  of 
civilization.  The  natives  of  Alaska  are  unquestionably  an  asset  to 
the  Territory,  and  the  intelligent  development  and  improvement  of 
this  asset  will  be  remunerative  to  Alaska  in  many  ways.  These  native 
Alaskans  are  self-reliant,  law-abiding,  and  honest,  and  the  only  help 
they  have  had  from  the  Federal  Government  is  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  the  larger  villages,  a  little  medical  relief,  and  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  reindeer  among  the  northern  and  western  tribea.  This  assist- 
ance has  been  given  them  through  the  organization  of  the  Alaska 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  native  poi>ulation  is  very  scattered 
and  the  villages  have  rarely  over  200  or  300  inhabitants,  and  generally 
much  less  than  that,  the  bureau's  educational  efforts  have  been  rather 
hampered.  Were  the  natives  located  in  lar^e  settlements  of  500  or 
more,  their  education,  medical  relief,  and'  industrial  advancement 
would  be  simplified  considerably.  To  this  end  the  bureau  has  gradu- 
ally been  working  toward  attracting  the  natives  to  selected  sections 
•  of  land  which  have  been  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  natives 
and  the  bureau.  These  reserves  are  not  to  be  confused  with  Uie  In- 
dian reservations  of  the  States  as  they  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
liberties  and  freedom  of  the  native  inhabitants  thereon.  By  estab- 
lishing industries  on  these  reserves  which  will  give  the  natives  work 
the  year  around,  schools  that  have  more  than  the  elementary  grades, 
and  by  placing  the  care  of  their  physical  welfare  in  the  hands  of 
trained  medical  employees,  the  bureau  will  be  able  to  secure  maxi- 
mum benefits  to  the  natives.  As  long  as  the  bureau's  work  is  confined 
to  numerous  small  villages,  only  minimum  results  can  be  expected  at 
a  heavy  cost  per  capita.  At  the  present  time  the  small  schools  do  not 
justify  grammar  grades,  and  it  has  been  customary  for  advanced 
native  children  to  enter  the  Indian  schools  of  the  States.  This 
usually  results  in  physical  breakdowns  due  to  the  change  of  climate, 
environment,  and  aosence  from  home.  It  should  be  possible  for 
native  children  to  advance  as  far  along  educational  lines  as  they 
desire  without  the  necessity  of  leaving  home.  This  can  come  onlv 
when  the  natives  are  persuaded  to  live  in  larger  communities  which 
will  justify  the  establishment  of  larger  and  more  complete  schools. 
The  concentration  of  the  bureau's  work  on  large  villages,  made  pos-  • 
sible  through  the  favorable  conditions  of  the  reserves,  will  hasten  the 
arrival  of  the  day  when  the  native  of  Alaska  will  take  his  place 
along  with  his  white  brother  in  the  affairs  of  the  Territory. 

That  the  natives  are  loyal  to  the  United  States  has  been  especially 
proved  the  past  year  through  the  work  which  the  natives  have  con- 
tributed for  the  Red  Cross  and  the  purchases  they  have  made  of 
Liberty  bonds  aijd  War  Savings  Stamps.  Through  tne  agency  of  the 
teachers,  Red  Cross  auxiliaries  have  been  established  in  many  native 
villages,  and  the  zealous  and  untiring  work  of  these  native  organiza- 
tions is  a  great  credit  to  them.  The  work  done  in  knitting,  sewing, 
etc.,  for  the  Red  Cross  is  equal  to  the  best  work  done  by  white 
organizations. 

The  purchase  of  bonds  and  stam]»s  has  not  lagged  behind  the  Red 
Cross  work,  and  while  complete  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
are  not  yet  available  on  this  subject,  the  reports  from  11  native  vil- 
lages in  southeastern  Alaska  show  that  $12,320.85  was  contributed 
toward  war-relief  funds  and  that  $9,700  worth  of  Liberty  bonds  and 
$283.70  worth  of  stamps  were  purchased.  In  these  villages  there  are 
L303  Red  Cross  members,  and  during  the  year  16  sweaters,  328  socks, 
113  wristlets,  22d  gun  wipes,  30  scarfs,  and  12  moccasins  were  made 
for  the  Red  Cross.  It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  hear  the  numerous 
expressions  of  regret  by  natives  throughout  the  Territory  that  they 
should  have  been  exempted  from  the  operations  of  the  draft  law,  and 
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it  is  hoped  that  the  matter  will  be  adjusted  so  as  to  allow  the  natives 
to  share  in  this  as  well.  Their  participation  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
Territory,  as  have  been  their  other  war  activities. 

The  need  of  a  power  boat  for  the  bureau's  work  has  been  especially 
enaphasized  this  year.  The  schools  have  been  supplied  this  season 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  the  shipments  to  tne  various  stations 
have  been  necessarily  haphazard  and  unsatisfactory.  A  notable  ex- 
ample of  the  difficulties  encountered  is  the  shipment  of  hospital  sup- 
plies and  subsistence  stores  for  teachers  and  a  physician  into  Bristol 
feay,  which  were  to  have  been  sent  in  by  the  August  trip  of  the  Dora. 
This  trip,  the  last  of  the  season  for  that  section,  was  suddenly  can- 
celed and.no  other  means  was  available.  Since  the  supplies  were  im- 
Eeratively  needed  by  the  stations  in  Bristol  Bay,  arrangements  were 
nally  made  with  the  Pacific  American  Fisheries  to  carry  them  to 
King  Cove,  from  which  place  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  TJnaLga  is 
expected  to  have  taken  them  to  Unalaska,  where  they  are  to  be  trans- 
shipped to  Bristol  Bay  via  the  Admiral  Watson.  Whether  the  needed 
sjypplies  reached  their  destination  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
With  a  boat  of  its  own,  the  bureau  would  have  its  shipping  problems 
very  much  simplified.  Such  a  boat  would  be  used  during  the  summer 
for  the  shipment  of  supplies  and  transportation  of  employees,  who 
now  must  quite  often  oe  sent  in  small  gas  boats  and  vessels  of  doubt- 
ful seaworthiness.  The  bureau  should  not  have  to  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  asking  its  employees,  who  are  self-sacrificing  enough  to 
enter  its  service  to  risk  their  lives  and  property  in  reaching  their 
stations.  After  completing  the  summer's  shipping,  the  boat  would 
be  available  as  a  training  ship  at  the  bureau^s  stations  in  southern 
and  southeastern  Alaska,  where  navigation  is  open  throughout  the 

fear.    Thus  the  boat  would  be  put  to  useful  service  the  year  around, 
t  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  promptly  make  possible  such  a 
boat  for  the  bureau. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  questions  arising  in  connection  with 
the  fishing  industry  of  the  territory  involve  the  consideration  of  the 
natives'  welfare.  The  native  people  of  Alaska  are  primarily  fisher- 
men. They  are  an  important  factor  in  the  industry,  and  fishing  to 
them  is  essentially  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  elimination  of  fish 
from  the  natives'  diet  means  the  omission  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
natural  food,  i!esulting  in  actuahwant  and  serious  illness.  Conse- 
quently, the  question  of  commercial  fishing  in  the  rivers  of  Alaska  is 
of  vital  interest  to  the  native.  The  past  year  has  seen  the  partial 
closing  of  the  Copper  Kiver  to  commercial  fishing.  Whether  the 
regulations  issued  are  sufficient  to  result  in  reestablishing  the  food 
supply  of  the  Copper  Kiver  Indians  will  be  ascertained  after  they 
have  been  in  force  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  The  establishment  of 
a  cannery  at  Andreafsky,  on  the  lower  Yukon,  brings  up  a  similar 
question.  While  one  or  two  canneries  would  probab^  not  seriously 
interfere  with  the  supply  of  fish  for  the  upper  Yukon,  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  the  number  of  canneries  would  mcrease  each  year  until  the 
river  would  become  overfished,  as  was  done  in  the  Copper  River.  If 
commercial  fishing  must  be  permitted  in  rivers,  a  policy  of  limited 
fishing  is  the  only  one  that  will  safeguard  the  food  supply  of  the 
natives. 
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ALASKA   NATIVE  MEDICAL  SERVICE, 

In  the  list  of  duties  for  the  teacher  of  a  native  school  there  appears 
that  of  medical  relief,  which  assumes  considerable  proportions  if  the 
village  is  of  good  size.  Some  of  the  more  important  centers  of  na- 
tive population  are  provided  with  trained  nurses,  but  at  the  majority 
of  villages  the  teacher  must  attend  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  in- 
habitants. Each  school  is  provided  with  a  very  complete  standard 
medical  set,  consisting  of  the  more  common  medicines  and  medical 
equipment,  with  a  view  toward  enabling  the  teacher  to  relieve  the  less 
serious  ailments  and  afford  temporary  relief  in  cases  requiring  the 
attention  of  a  physician.  Each  station  is  also  provided  with  a  medi- 
cal book  written  especially  for  use  in  connection  with  the  medical 
equipment  furnished  the  schools.  Through  necessity  some  of  the 
teachers  become  quite  expert  in  this  phase  of  their  work.  In  this  they 
are  aided  materially  by  the  fact  that  the  natives  have  marvelous 
recuperative  power  and  quite  often  only  a  little  medical  assistance  is 
necessary  to  bring  them  back  to  health. 

During  the  past  year  the  Bureau  of  Education  also  operated  a  very 
complete  20-bed  hospital  for  natives  at  Juneau,  which  was  kept  filled 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  hospital  at  Kanakanak,  on  Bristol 
Bay,  was  enlarged  and  completely  equipped  fob  11  beds  capacity.  A 
modern  hospital  was  erected  and  placed  m  operation  at  Akiak,  on  the 
Kuskokwim.  Its  capacity  is  also  11  beds,  together  with  comfortable 
quarters  for  the  staff.  A  small  hospital,  in  charge  of  a  physician  and 
nurse,  was  also  maintained  at  Nulato,  on  the  Yukon.  In  addition  to 
the  hospitals,  physicians  were  stationed  at  Nome  and  Cordova,  and 
contracts  were  had  with  resident  physicians  at  EUamar,  Candle,  and 
Council  to  care  for  cases  in  their  localities.  Besides  a  traveling  nurse 
for  southeastern  Alaska,  nurses  were  appointed  at  St.  Michael,  Una- 
lakleetj  and  Metlakatla. 

In  view  of  the  thousands  to  be  reached  and  the  vast  territory  to  be 
covered  it  is  readily  apparent  that  the  above  means  of  meeting  the 
medical  needs  of  the  natives  is  wholly  inadequate.  The  bureau's 
appropriation  of  $62,500  is  just  half  of  the  minimum  amount  needed 
during  normal  times  to  make  an  effective  beginning.  On  account  of 
the  great  advance  in  prices  of  drugs,  etc.,  not  less  than  $150,000 
should  be  appropriated  for  this  yeajr.  Educational  advantages  are  of 
little  benefit  to  the  native  if  he  is  not  assisted  at  the  same  time  in 
keeping  his  body  healthy,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  that  which  his  mind  acquires.  The  appropriations  for 
education  and  medical  relief  of  the  natives  must  necessarily  go  hand 
in  hand  and  the  proper  equilibrium  maintained  between  them. 

This  fall  the  bureau  plans  to  open  a  tubercular  sanitarium  at 
Haines,  establishing  the  same  in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Presbyterian  Mission  Hospital.  To  avoid  a  duplication  of  work 
in  southeastern  Alaska  the  mission  board  has  turned  this  building 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  its  use  in  maintaining  a  sani- 
tarium, and  the  bureau  has  relinquished  its  medical  work  at  Hyda- 
burg  and  Klawock,  where  the  mission  board  will  be  in  exclusive 
charge  of  the  medical  work  among  the  natives.  The  arrangement 
should  be  mutually  advantageous.  The  establishment  of  a  tubercular 
sanitarium  has  been  planned  for  several  years  and  will  fill  a  long-felt 
need  in  southern  and  southeastern  Alaska.    In  the  past  tuberculosis, 
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which  is  quite  prevalent  among  the  natives,  has  been  very  hard  to 
combat  since  isolation  of  the  cases  was  impossible.  The  spread  of  the 
disease  was  therefore  unavoidable.  However,  with  a  sanitarium  at 
hand,  to  which  the  patients  can  be  sent  for  proper  diet,  treatment, 
and  instruction,  a  long  step  will  be  made  toward  checking  the  disease 
in  the  section  which  the  Haines  establishment  will  serve. 

With  a  hospital  at  Juneau  for  the  surgical  cases,  and  a  sanitarium 
at  Haines  for  tubercular  patients,  southeastern  Alaska  will  be  served 
very  effectively.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  soon  enable  the 
Bureau  of  Education  to  make  similar  provisions  for  the  other  sec- 
tions of  Alaska,  which  are  equally  in  need  of  medical  assistance. 

ALASKA  REINDEER  SERVICE. 

In  1892,  and  continuing  for  10  years,  1,280  reindeer  were  imported 
into  Alaska  from  Siberia.  From  this  nucleus  there  are  to-day  in 
Alaska  over  110,000  reindeer,  distributed  over  all  of  western  Alaska 
ftom  the  Alaska  Peninsula  on  the  south  to  Point  Barrow  on  the 
north..  On  account  of  the  unavoidable  delays  in  securing  reports 
from  all  the  herds,  complete  statistics  for  the  year  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. The  Bureau  of  Education  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1917,  shows  a  total  of  98,582  deer  in  Alaska,  distributed  among  98 
herds;  67,448,  or  69  per  cent,  were  owned  by  natives;  23,443,  or  23 
per  cent,  by  Lapps  and  whites;  4,645,  or  5  per  cent,  by  missions;  and 
3,046,  or  3  per  cent,  still  remain  Government  property.  The  owner- 
ship of  the  native  deer  was  divided  among  1,568  natives,  of  whom 
170  were  apprentices  and  1,398  owners  and  trained  herders.  An 
income  from  their  deer  amounting  to  $97,515  was  realized  by  them, 
exclusive  of  hides  and  meat  used  by  themselves.  The  income  accru- 
ing to  owners  other  than  natives  amounted  to  $35,002,  making  a 
total  income  realized  from  the  reindeer  industry  of  $122,517. 

Keindeer  were  introduced  into  Alaska  by  the  Government  in  order 
to  insure  a  food  supply  and  economic  independence  for  all  the  natives 
of  Alaska  living  in  sections  where  deer  could  be  propagated.  The 
industry  is  now  firmly  established,  the  widespread  distribution  of  the 
deer  being  the  result  of  a  system  of  apprenticeship  whereby  the  most 
likely  natives  are  taken  on  as  apprentices  by  the  herders  for  four 
years,  receiving  during  that  time  6,  8,  10,  and  10  deer  for  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  respectively.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year  the  apprentice  has  served  satisfactorily,  he  becomes  a 
herder,  assuming  charge  of  his  deer.  He  in  turn  is  required  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  to  take  on  apprentices  in  the  same  manner 
that  he  served  as  apprentice.  The  perpetual  distribution  among  the 
natives  is  thereby  assured. 

Since  the  deer  were  imported  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  the 
industry  has  been  restricted  to  them  as  much  as  possible.  No  native 
is  allowed  ijp  sell  female  deer  except  to  another  native  or  the  Govern- 
ment. Until  1914  no  white  men  had  acquired  deer,  except  the  Lap- 
landers, who  had  been  brought  to  Akska  at  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  reindeer  into  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
natives  the  art  of  herding.  For  their  services  the  Lapps  were  given 
Feindeer  without  restrictions  as  to  future  sales  of  female  deer.  By 
this  means  it  was  possible  for  Lomen  &  Co.,  of  Nome,  to  acquire 
1,200  deer  in  1914.    The  next  two  years  this  company  made  addi- 
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tional  purchases  from  the  missions  at  Golovin  and  Teller,  the  latter 
of  which  has  since  been  the  subject  of  litigation  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  at  the  request  of  the  Interior  Department.  The  case  is 
based  on  alleged  violation  of  contract  by  the  Teller  mission,  which, 
in  common  with  other  missions  in  Alaska,  received  deer  from  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  distribution  of  deer 
among  the  natives.  All  missions  have  always  been  held  by  the 
department  to  be  under  the  same  restrictions  as  native  owners.  The 
final  outcome  of  the  Teller  case  will  determine  the  department's 
action  regarding  the  Golovin  sale,  which  is  similar  to  the  Teller 
case,  except  that  the  Golovin  contract  appears  to  have  been  an  oral 
one  made  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry,  the  exact  terms  of  which 
can  not  be  definitely  established.  The  decision  in  the  Teller  case 
will  also  have  an  important  bearing  on  all  deer  now  owned  by  the 
missions.  The  details  of  the  above  have  appeared  in  previous  issues 
of  the  annual  report  of  this  office.  Up  until  the  present  the  industry 
has  been  supervised  by  local  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, but  it  has  now  grown  to  such  proportions  that  a  scientific 
management  is  imperative.  At  least  J:  wo  or  three  experienced  stock- 
men should  be  placed  in  the  field  to  give  their  entire  time  to  the  study 
of  the  problems  of  the  industry.  Diseases  of  the  deer  should  have 
careful  attentibn,  as  well  as  scientific  herding,  breeding,  butchering, 
and  marketing.  The  reindeer  of  Alaska  represent  an  immense  food 
supply,  not  only  for  the  Territory,  but  for  the  entire  country.  The 
economical  and  permanent  entry  of  reindeer  meat  upon  the  market 
of  the  country  is  a  problem  that  will  require  much  study  and  careful 
management.  The  present  high  prices  of  beef,  pork,  and  mutton 
make  this  an  opportune  time  to  take  up  this  subject  energetically. 
It  is  important  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  Territory,  that  the 
increased  appropriation  asked  for  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  be 
allowed  by  Congress  in  order  to  mane  possible  the  employment  of 
the  experts  mentioned.  Undoubtedly  the  white  owners  of  herds  will 
cooperate. 

Reindeer  are  cursed  with  warble  flies,  which  were  evidently  brought 
to  Alaska  with  the  original  herd.  If  the  warble  pest  could  be  elimi- 
nated there  is  no  reason  why  a  glove  industry  equal  to  that  of  Sweden 
could  not  be  established  right  in  Alaska. 

The  following  table  shows  what  a  financial  success  this  phase  of 
Government  enterprise  has  been  during  the  25  years  since  its  in- 
ception : 

Valuation  of  67,448  reindeer  owned  by  natives  in  1917,  at  $25  each.-  $1, 686. 200 

Total  income  of  natives  from  reindeer,  1893-1917  (25  years) 568, 352 

Valuation  of  81,134  reindeer  owned  by  missions,  Laplanders  and 

other  whites,  and  Government,  1917 778,  350 

Total  income  of  missions  and  Laplanders  and  other  whites  from  rein- 
deer, 1893-1917 214. 443 

Total  valuation  and  income Jt    3,247.345 

Total  Government  appropriations,  1893-1917 317, 000 

Gain  (926  per  cent  for  25  years,  or  an  average  annual  gain 
of  37  per  cent) 2, 930, 345 

Perhaps  the  attitude  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  somewhat  at 
variance  with  my  own,  but  I  believe  that  where  the  reindeer  industry 
can  be  encouraged  among  the  whites  without  detriment  to  the  natives 
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every  assistance  should  be  offered,  as  it  is  only  through  the  white 
owners  and  shippers  thftt  it  will  be  possible  to  add  to  the  food  supply 
of  the  country  at  large.  With  the  herds  scattered  over  such  a  large 
extent  of  territory,  and  with  such  great  distances  to  travel  to  reach 
the  few  shipping  points  on  our  west  coast,  it  will  soon  become  neces- 
sary to  establish  cold-storage  plants  at  certain  points  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  meat  of  the  surplus  deer.  In  this  the  whites  interested  in  the 
industry  can  be  of  greatest  service  to  the  native  deer  men.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  no  funds  with  which  to  create  a  market,  nor  with  which 
to  preserve  the  meat  for  the  market,  so  that  this  particular  branch 
of  the  industry  must  naturally  fall  to  the  whites. 

fisheries/ 

The  development  of  the  fisheries  industry  of  Alaska  as  a  whole  was 
greatly  accelerated  in  1917.  The  investment,  the  quantity  of  the 
output,  and  its  value  were  all  greater  than  in  any  precedmg  year. 
The  increased  output  was  of  national  importance,  coming  as  it  did 
at  a  time  when  an  increase  in  the  food  supply  was  so  essential. 

In  July,  1917,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries^  with  the  assistance  of  the 
War  Department,  established  a  fishery  intelligence  service  for  the 
coastal  towns  where  there  are  oiBces  of  the  Washington-Alaska  Mili- 
tary Cable  and  Telegraph  System.  Agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries at  Seattle  and  Ketchikan  assemble  scheduled  information  re- 
garding market  prices  of  fishes,  which  are  then  transmitted  to  the 
various  towns. 

Attention  has  also  been  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  the 
removal  of  natural  obstructions  in  streams  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
hancing their  value  as  spawning  grounds  for  salmon.  Some  progress 
has  been  made  to  this  end.  The  introduction  of  the  Scotch  method 
of  curing  herring,  through  distribution  of  literature  and  the  giving 
of  instructions  by  demonstrators  in  the  field,  is  taken  up  in  greater 
detail  under  the  subject  of  herring.  Dr.  C.  H.  Gibert,  of  Stanford 
University,  has  continued  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  certain  scientific  and  practical  fish-cultural  problems. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
the  fisheries  was  furthered  in  the  season  of  1917  through  the  use  by 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  two  new  patrol  boats  built  especially  for 
the  purpose.  Another  advance  was  made  in  the  season  of  1918  when 
a  policy  was  adopted  of  employing  stream  watchmen  who  individu- 
ally give  continuous  supervision  to  a  limited  but  important  fishery 
ground  assigned  to  each.  These  watchmen  were  stationed  at  various 
strategic  points  in  southeast  and  central  Alaska,  and  their  work  will 
undouDtedly  result  in  a  better  observance  of  Uie  fisheries  laws  and 
regulations. 

SALMON  HATCHERIES. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1918  six  salmon  hatcheries  were  operated,  two  by 
the  Government  and  four  privately,  by  companies  engaged  in  can- 
ning salmon.  Operations  at  one  or  the  private  hatcheries  were  lim- 
ited to  the  extent  necessary  for  releasing  young  salmon  hatched  from 
eggs  taken^in.the  fall  of  1916.  Coinpanies  engaged  in  canning  sal- 
nion  in  Alaska  are  allowed  a  deduction  from  the  taxes  due  on  their 
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canned  product  to  the  extent  of  40  cents  for  each  1,000  red  or  king 
salmon  fry  released.  In  the  fiscal  year  1917  there  were  released  from 
the  privately  owned  hatcheries  83,350,000  red  salmon  fry,  thus  reliev- 
ing their  owners  of  taxes  to  the  extent  of  $33,340. 

In  the  season  1916-17  the  total  number  of  young  red,  or  sockeye, 
salmon  liberated  was  155,641,000,  of  which  number  72,291,000  were 
released  from  Government  hatcheries.  In  the  calendar  year  1917 
there  were  taken  in  connection  with  Government  hatcheries  90,698,000 
and  at  privately  owned  hatcheries  25,266,000  red,  or  sockeye,  salmon 
eggs.  In  the  same  period  there  were  also  taken  4,113,000  humpback- 
salmon  eggs  by  the  Government  hatcheries  and  2,400,000  at  one  of 
the  otherljatcheries. 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries  in  Alaska  in  1917 
was  29,491.  Of  these,  16,043  were  classed  as  whites,  6,170  as  natives, 
1,643  as  Japanese,  2,274  as  Chinese,  1,547  as  Mexicans,  and  1,814  as 
miscellaneous,  including  Filipinos,  negroes,  Porto  Kicans,  etc.  The 
total  number  in  1916  was  23,994,  or  5,497  less  than  in  1917. 

INVESTMENTS  IN  ALASKAN  FISHERIES. 

The  total  investment  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  in  1917  was  $54,- 
937,549,  of  which  $46,865,271,  or  approximately  85  per  cent,  was 
invested  in  the  salmon-canning  industry.  The  investment  of  $54.- 
937,549  in  1917  compares  with  an  investment  of  $39,569,612  in  1916, 
an  increase  of  $15,367,937  in  1917.  With  respect  to  the  1917  invest- 
ment approximately  $24,600,000  was  in  southeast  Alaska,  $10,700,000 
in  central  Alaska,  and  $19,650,000  in  western  Alaska.  Other  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  investments  are  given  in  connection  with  the 
details  of  the  more  important  subdivisions  of  the  industry. 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OP  PRODUCTS. 

The  total  value  of  Alaska's  fishery  products  in  1917,  exclusive  of 
aquatic  furs,  was  $51,466,980.  The  value  of  the  1917  products  ex- 
ceeded by  $25,310,421  that  of  1916,  which  was  $26,156,559.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  the  various  products  of  the  Alaska  fisheries  in 
1917  were  as  follows:  5,947,286  cases  of  canned  salmon,  valued  at 
$46,304,090;  2,850,400  pounds  of  mild-cured  salmon,  valued  at  $344,- 
028;  36,390  barrels  of  pickled  salmon,  valued  at  $590,497;  4,559,785 
pounds  of  fresh  salmon,  valued  at  $404,048;  1,282,182  pounds  of 
frozen  salmon,  valued  at  $81,574;  377,000  pounds  of  dry-salted,  dried, 
and  smoked  salmon,  valued  at  $53,844 ;  7,038,283  pounds  of  fresh  hali- 
but, valued  at  $605,205 ;  6,115,128  pounds  of  frozen  halibut,  valued  at 
$515,021;  13,777,470  pounds  of  cod,  valued  at  $744,976;  49,245  C4ises 
of  canned  herring,  valued  at  $326,522;  23,082  pounds  of  fresh  and 
frozen  herring  (for  food),  valued  at  $907;  6,089,780  pounds  of  fresh 
and  frozen  herring  (for  bait),  valued  at  $57,556;  4,598,025  pounds  of 
pickled  herring  (for  food),  valued  at  $248,299;  165,000  pounds  of 
dry-salted  herrinff  (for  food),  valued  at  $11,349;  21,600  pounds  of 
smoked  herring  (for  food),  valued  at  $700;  205,992  gallOTS  of  her- 
ring oil,  valued  at  $82,396;  1,037  tons  of  herring  fertilizer,  valued  at 
$40,000;  900,883  gallons  of  whale  oil,  valued  at  $438,362;  197,670  gal- 
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Ions  of  sperm  oil,  valued  at  $149^270;  1,980.600  pounds  of  whale 
fertifizer,  valued  at  $61,720 ;  14,866  pounds  ot  whalebone,  valued  at 
$5.500 ;  7,798  pounds  of  frozen  trout,  valued  at  $701 ;  34,800  pounds  of 
pickled  trout,  valued  at  $1,899;  35,168  pounds  of  fresh  trout,  valued 
at  $3,317;  1,408  cases  of  canned  trout,  valued  at  $10,979;  1,020,490 
pounds  of  sable  fish,  valued  at  $38,303 ;  150,453  pounds  of  red  rock- 
fish,  valued  at  $3,696;  114,167  pounds  of  miscellaneous  fresh  fish, 
valued  at  $2,247;  74,515  cases  of  clams,  valued  at  $274,036;  65,000 
pounds  of  shrimps,  valued  at  $3,400^  410  dozen  of  crabs,  valued  at 
$665;  26,160  gallons  of  by-products,  oil,  valued  at  $19,560;  and  1,642,- 
000  pounds  of  by-products,  fertilizer  and  meal,  valued  at  $42,313. 

THE  SALMON  INDUSTRY. 

As  in  previous  years  the  salmon  industry  remained  the  predomi- 
nant factor  in  the  fisheries  of  the  Territorv.  The  value  of  its  output 
was  several  times  that  of  all  the  other  fishery  products  combined. 
All  five  species  of  salmon  taken  in  Alaskan  waters  are  used  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  The  total  output  in  1917  exceeded  both  in 
quantity  and  value  that  of  anv  previous  year. 

The  commercial  methods  oi  preserving  salmon  in  Alaska  for  future 
use  are  by  caiining,  mild  curing,  pickling,  freezing,  dry  salting,  dry, 
ing,  and  smoking.    There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  fresh  salmon. 

The  principal  methods  of  taking  salmon  are  by  beach  and  purse 
seines,  gill  nets,  and  pound  nets,  or  traps.  In  1917  the  number  of 
seines  used  was  599;  gill  nets,  5,113;  and  pound  nets,  or  traps,  470. . 

In  1917  the  total  number  of  salmon  taken  in  Alaska  was  92,600,495, 
The  take  by  species  was  as  follows :  Coho,  or  silver,  2,104,253 ;  chum, 
or  keta,  8,527,578 ;  humpback,  or  pink,  44,875,241 ;  king,  or  spring, 
596,346;  red,  or  sockeye,  36,497,047.  The  total  take  in  1916  was 
72,055,971,  or  20,544,524  less  than  in  1917.  Comparing  the  take  by 
species,  more  chums,  humpbacks,  and  reds  were  taken  in  1917  than 
in  1916,  while  the  take  of  cohos  and  kings  was  greater  in  1916. 

Salmon  canning. — The  value  of  the  output  of  canned  salmon  in 
1917  represented  about  97  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  products 
of  the  salmon  industry.  The  investment  in  the  salmon-canning  in- 
dustry amounted  to  $46,865,271,  of  which  $19,929,055  was  in  south- 
east Alaska,  $9,412,791  in  central  Alaska,  and  $17,523,425  in  west- 
ern Alaska.  The  total  investment  in  1916  was  $34,100,863,  or 
$12,764,418  less  than  in  1917.  In  each  of  the  three  sections  mentioned 
there  was  a  larger  investment  in  the  salmon-canning  industry  in 
1917  than  in  1916.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  1917  was 
23,350,  an  increase  of  4,110  over  1916.  The  output  of  canned  salmon 
in  1917  consisted  of  5,947,286  cases,  valued  at  $46,304,090,  as  com- 
pared with  4,900,627  cases  in  1916,  valued  at  $23,  269,429.  The  pack 
and  value,  according  to  species,  in  1917  were  as  follows:  Coho,  or 
silver,  193,231  casesj  valued  at  $1,682,745;  chum,  or  keta,  906,747 
cases,  valued  at  $5,572,047 ;  humpback,  or  pink,  2,296,976  cases,  valued 
at  $14,794,062 ;  king,  or  spring,  61,951  cases,  valued  at  $644,447 ;  red, 
or  sockeye,  2,488,381  cases,  valued  at  $23,610,789.  In  1917  there  were 
operated  in  the  salmon  industry  118  canneries,  as  compared  with  100 
in  1916. 

MUd  curing  of  salmon. — The  production  of  mild-cured  salmon  in 
1917  showed  a  decline  of  about  30  per  cent  in  quantity  from  that  of 
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1916.  This  decline  was  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  king  sab 
men  taken  and  to  an  increased  use  of  this  species  in  the  canning  in- 
dustry. The  war  has  continued  to  close  to  this  product  what  were 
formerly  its  principal  markets.  With  the  exception  of  a  pack  of  106 
tierces  of  king  salmon  prepared  in  central  Alaska,  the  mild-curing 
industry  in  1917  was  confined  to  southeast  Alaska.  The  number  of 
fixed  plants  operated  was  10,  the  total  value  of  the  investment  in  the 
industry  was  $940,937.  The  number  of  persons  employed  was  3,137. 
The  total  product  of  mild-cured  salmon  amounted  to  3,563  tierces,  or 
2,850,400  pounds,  valued  at  $344,028.  Of  this  output  2,937  tierces, 
valued  at  $301,560,  were  prepared  from  king  salmcm. 

Pickling  of  salmon. — ^The  pickling  of  salmon  was  carried  on  to  a 
greater  extent  in  1917  than  m  1916.  A  total  of  37  salteries  were 
operated.  The  investment  in  the  industry  was  $865,442  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed  was  509.  The  output  consisted  of  36,390 
barrels,  or  7,278,000  pounds,  valued  at  $590,497.  In  1916  the  output 
consisted  of  17,734  barrels,  valued  at  $212,667. 

Other  salmon  indiuftries  in  1917. — ^The  output  of  frozen  salmon  in 
1917  was  1,282,182  pounds,  valued  at  $81,574.  In  1917  there  were 
shipped  from  Alaska  3,559,785  pounds  of  fresh  salmon,  valued  at 
$304,048.  In  addition  it  is  estimated  that  1,000,000  pounds  of  fresh 
salmon,  having  a  value  of  $100,000,  were  consumed  locally  in  the 
Territory. 

Accurate  statistics  are  not  available  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
salmon  dry-salted,  dried,  and  smoked.  A  great  deal  of  salmon  is 
prepared  in  one  or  another  of  these  waj^s  by  .Indians  and  others  for 
strictly  local  use  and  for  which  no  official  reports  are  made.  The 
aggregate  amount  actually  reported  was  377,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$53,844. 

There  were  manufactured  from  waste  products  of  salmon  25,150 
gallons  of  oil,  valued  at  $19,560,  and  821  tons  of  fertilizer,  valued  at 
$42,313. 

HALIBUT. 

Among  the  Alaska  fisheries  the  halibut  industry  is  second  only 
to  the  salmon  industry.  In  1917  the  investment  in  the  halibut  indus- 
try was  $2,200,987.  In  1916  it  was  $2,149,311,  or  $51,676  less.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  1917  was  909.  The  total  production 
of  halibut  credited  to  the  Territory  was  13,153,411  pounds,  valued 
at  $1,120,226,  an  increase  of  1,657,854  pounds  over  that  of  1916.  Re- 
ferring to  the  approximately  18,000,000  pounds  credited  to  Alaska 
in  1917,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  total  catch  of  halibut  on  the 
Pacific  coast  was  about  60,000,000  pounds,  of  which  probably 
30,000,000  were  taken  from  the  grounds  contiguous  to  the  coast  of 
Alaska. 

COD. 

The  quantity  of  cod  taken  in  1917  was  less  than  in  1916,  but  the 
value  01  the  catch  was  greater.  The  demand  for  Alaska  cod  in  the 
West  Indies  was  smaller  than  usual,  with  the  result  that  new  markets 
were  developed  in  South  America.  A  part  of  the  cod  products  of 
Alaska  was  exported  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  to  Australia.  A 
portion  of  the  cod  fishery  is  carried  on  by  vessels  operating  from 
ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  while  the  balance  is  earned  oo 
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by  means  of  shore  stations  in  Alaska,  where  the  fish  are  landed  from 
vessels  operating  locally  and  prepared  for  market.  The  investment 
in  1917  in  the  cod  fishery  wras  $1,408,265,  which  was  $844,053  greater 
than  in  1916.  The  number  of  persons  employed  was  795,  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  in  1916.  The  total  production  of  prepared  cod 
amounted  to  13,777,470  pounds,  valued  at  $744,976.  This  production 
included  112,968  pounds  of  canned  cod,  valued  at  $14,758. 

HERRINQ. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  production  of  herring  in  this  country, 
not  only  to  increase  the  aggregate  amount  of  food  but  to  meet  the 
reduced  supply  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  herring  ordi- 
narily received  from  abroad,  and  to  place  at  the  same  time  a  better- 
prepared  product  upon  the  market,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  initiated 
an  educational  campaign  in  the  Territory  in  1917.  Stress  was  placed 
upon  the  Scotch-cure  method.  Directions  were  mailed  to  all  persons 
known  to  be  interested  in  Alaskani  fisheries,  and  a  corps  of  special 
assistants  was  placed  in  the  field  to  give  practical  instruction  to 
all  who  wished  information.  The  bureau  met  with  hearty  coop- 
eration on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  with  the  result 
that  1,877,450  pounds,  or  7,622  barrels,  were  Scotch-cured  in  Alaska 
in  1917,  as  compared  with  13,576  barrels  packed  by  the  Norwegian 
method.  Special  assistants  as  well  as  regular  employees  of  the 
bureau  continued  this  work  in  the  season  of  1918. 

For  food  purposes  Alaska  herring  are  used  fresh  and  are  pre- 
served by  dry  salting,  freezing,  pickling,  canning,  and  smoking.  For 
bait,  herring  are  used  fresh  and  after  being  frozen.  Herring  are  also 
manufactured  into  oil  and  fertilizer.  In  1917  the  investment  in  the 
herring  fishery  was  $562,002,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  was 
214,  and  the  value  of  the  products  was  $767,729. 

WHALES. 

In  1917  the  investment  in  the  whaling,  fishery  was  $1,609,926,  or 
$518,455  more  than  in  1916.  There  were  162  persons  employed,  or 
71  fewer  than  in  1916.  The  value  of  the  products  was  $654,852,  or 
$291,131  greater  than  in  1916.  The  numoer  of  whales  taken  was 
423,  or  34  more  than  in  1916. 

MINOR  FISHBRT  PRODUCTS. 

The  clam-canning  industry,  represented  by  an  investment  of 
$294,987,  gave  employment  to  226  persons  and  produced  products 
valued  at  $274,036.  The  value  of  the  trout  products  aimounted  to 
$16,896.  Shipments  of  sablefish  from  Alaskan  waters  amounted  to 
1,020,490  pounds,  valued  at  $38,303.  The  production  of  red  rockfish 
amounted  to  150,453  pounds,  valued  at  $3,696.  Shrimps  were  pickled 
to  the  extent  of  65,000  pounds,  valued  at  $3,400.  Local  use  is  made 
of  crabs  at  various  places,  but  the  output  reported  was  valued  at 
only  $665.  Their, use  should  be  increased.  More  attention  should 
also  be  given  to  tlie  development  of  the  shark  fishery.  Shark  hides 
may  be  made  into  a  desirable  grade  of  leather  and  the  carcasses 
into  oil  and  fertilizer.    It  is  also  stated  that  dried  shark  meat  has  a 
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value  of  from  $60  to  $60  per  ton  in  sacks  at  Seattle.  Among  the 
species  of  fishes  in  the  waters  of  Alaska  which  are  utilized  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  at  present  are  the  smelt,  ling,  eulachon,  tomcod,  flatfish, 
and  atkafish. 

FUR-SEAL  SERVICE. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  24, 1912,  giving  effect  to  the 
North  Pacific  Sealing  Convention  of  July  7,  1911,  provided  that  for 
a  period  of  five  years  from  its  approval  the  killing  of  fur  seals  at 
the  Pribilof  Islands  should  be  limited  to  the  number  required  for 
the  use  of  the  native  inhabitants.  This  five-year  period  expired 
August  24,  1917.  However,  the  continuance  or  the  so-called  stagy 
season  for  a  period  of  several  weeks  after  August  24,  when  the  seal- 
skins are  not  in  good  condition  for  commercial  purposes,  made*it 
impracticable  to  resume  commercial  killings  at  once.  Later  in  the 
year  climatic  conditions  and  the  migration  of  the  seals  from  the 
islands  tend  to  restrict  the  killing  of  seals  except  upon  a  limited 
scale.  Consequently,  seals  were  •not  taken  at  any  time  in  1917  on 
the  scale  that  the  numerical  strength  of  the  herd  would  have  per- 
mitted. 

In  the  calendar  year  1917  there  were  taken  on  St  Paul  Island 
4,986  sealskins  and  on  St.  George  Island  3,184,  a  total  for  the 
Pribilof  Islands  of  8,170  skins. 

Three  sales  of  fur-seal  skins  from  the  Pribilofs  were  held  at  St 
Louis  in  1917.  At  the  first  sale,  held  in  January,  2,000  were  sold  at 
an  average  price  of  $46.84  per  skin.  The  second  sale  was  held^  in 
April,  when  1,500  were  sold,  at  an  average  price  of  $45.69.  In  Octo- 
ber 3,239  skins  were  sold,  at  an  average  price  of  $33.17.  The  total 
number  of  skins  sold  in  the  year  was,  therefore,  6,739.  All  the  skins 
were  dressed,  dyed,  and  machined  before  being  sold. 

Another  census  of  the  fur-seal  herd  was  taken  -in  1917.  The 
results  showed  a  substantial  increase  in  the  size  of  the  herd  over  the 
previous  year,  and  were  in  keeping  with  the  general  upbuilding  of 
the  herd  since  the  cessation  of  pelagic  sealing  several  years  ago  as  a 
result  of  the  North  Pacific  Sealing  Convention  effective  December 
16,  1911. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  censuses  taken  in  the 
years irom  1912  to  1917,  inclusive: 

QeneraX  comparison  of  recent  censuses  of  the  seal  herd. 


Class  of  seals. 


1912 


1013 


1914 


1015 


1016 


1917 


Harem  bulls 

Breeding  cows 

Surplus  Dolls , 

Idle  bulls , 

Young  bulls  (chiefly  6-year-olds)., 

8ix-yeaK>ld  males 

Five-year-old  males 

Four-year-old  males 

Three-year-old  males 

Two-year-old  males 

Yearling  males 

Two-year-old  cows 

Yearling  cows 

Pups 


Total.. 


1,358 
81,984 


1,403 
02,209 


1,550 
03,250 


2,151 
103,527 


113 
199 


105 
259 


172 
1,658 


673 


100 
2,000 
11,000 
13,000 
11,000 
13,000 
81,984 


2,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
15,000 
20,000 
92,260 


9,939 
13,880 
17,422 
23,068 
17,422 
23.067 
03,250 


11,271 
15,848 
18,282 
23,990 
30,307 

•  23,090 
30,306 

103,527 


3,500 
116,977 


2,632. 


11,167 
15,494 
15,427 
10,402 
34,160 
33,645 
24,245 
33,646 
116.077 


215,738 


268,305 


204,687 


363,872 


417,281 


4,850 


8,977 
2,706 


15,897 
14,813 
U,«3I 

19.507 
26,815 
38,013 
2$,  917 
38,  OU 
128,034 


468»eB2 
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Each  year  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  herd  brings  about  condi- 
tions which  increase  greatly  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  the  census. 
Owing  to  increased  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  herd  which  results 
in  some  rearrangement  with  respect  to  the  various  classes  of  ammals 
composing  the  herd,  to  increased  information  in  regard  to  death 
rates,  changes  which  are  brought  about  in  the  herd  itself  by  reason 
of  the  relative  increase  in  the  number  of  males,  and  in  lesser  degree 
to  other  causes,  the  figures  given  for  each  class  of  animals  are  not 
entirely  comparable  from  year  to  year.  In  all  cases  it  is  believed  that 
the  figures  gi^n  are  on  the  sidetof  safety;  that  is,  the  herd  is 
actually  stronger,  if  anything,  ^than  the  figures  indicate. 

In  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  attends  to  the  management  of  the  blue-fox 
herds  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  Islands.  As  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding annual  report  there  were  taken  in  the  season  of  1916-17  on  St. 
Paul  Island  150  blue-fox  pelts  and  37  white-fox  pelts,  and  on  St. 
George  Island  417  blues  and  2  whites,  a  total  of  567  olues  and  89 
whites.  These  skins  were  sold  in  St.  Louis  in  October,  1917.  The 
567  blue  pelts  sold  for  $34^653.50  gross,  an  average  of  $61.11  per 
skin,  and  the  39  white  pelts  for  $1,027  gross,  an  average  of  $26.33 
per  skin. 

In  the  season  of  1917-18  there  were  taken  on  St,  Paul  Island  90 
blue  pelts  and  14  white  pelts,  and  on  St.  George  Island  602  blue  pelts 
and  5  white  pelts,  or  a  total  for  the  Pribilof s  of  692  blues  and  19 
whites.  On  the  Pribilof s  the  white  fox  is  a  color  phase  of  the  normal 
blue  fox,  and  its  pelt  is  less  valuable.  All  the  loxes  on  the  islands 
are  of  the  same  species,  and  efforts  are  made  bv  the  Government  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  strain  of  white  individuals. 

In  1917  the  shipment  of  bones  of  fur  seals  and  sea  lions  which 
have  accumulated  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  was  begun. 

In  anticipation  of  the  taking  of  sealskins  on  a  considerable  scale 
in  the  calendar  year  1918  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  by-products  plant 
on  St.  Paul  Island,  which  will  utilize  the  carcasses  of  seals  resulting 
from  the  killing  and  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  fertilizer  and  oil  will  be  the  principal  products. 

MINOR  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS. 

Fur  farming  continues  to  receive  attention  in  various  parts  of 
Alaska.  Some  operators  are  pf'obably  securing  profitable  returns 
from  the  business,  while  others  are  clinging  to  the  work  with  a  per- 
sistence which  indicates  a  faith  in  the  final  outcome  of  their  work. 

The  only  change  in  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  the  protection  of  the  f ur-beariftg  animals  has  been  an 
extension  ordered  early  in  1918  of  the  present  complete  prohibition 
on  the  taking  of  beavers  for  a  further  period  of  five  years,  or  until 
November  1,  1923.  This  extension  was  made  apparently  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  people  of  the  Territory. 

In  the  calendar  year  1917  the  time  of  a  number  of  wardens  was 
devoted  largely  to  enforcing  the  laws  and  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fur-bearing  animals.  Other  employees  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  have  given  attention  to  this  matter  when  practicable. 
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The  collecting  and  compiling  of  statistics  of  shipments  of  furs 
from  Alaska  have  been  continued  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  All 
shippers  are  required  by  departmental  regulation  to  report  their 
shipments.  The  JPost  Office  Department  cooperates  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  that  it  requires  that  postmasters  see  that  a 
report  is  actually  made  with  respect  to  each  mail  shipment.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  Juneau  the  reports  re- 
ceived of  shipments  made  otherwise  than  by  mail  are  checked  with 
the  records  of  his  office.  In  1917  the  value  of  the  furs  shipped  from 
Alaska,  including  those  from  the  Pribilof  Islands,  w^  $1,338,600,  as 
compared  with  $1,143,600  in  1916,  and  $519,960  in  1915.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  details  with  respect  to  quantity  and  value  of  furs 
shipped  from  Alaska  in  the  period  from  November  16,  1916,  to  No- 
vember 15,  1917.  The  figures  for  fur-seal  skins  from  the  Pribilofs 
are  for  the  calendar  year  1917. 

Furs  shipped  from  Alaska  in  year  ended  Nov,  15,  1911. 


Species. 


Number 
of  pelts. 


Average 
value. 


Total 
value. 


Bear: 

Black 

Brown : 

Glacier 

GriKly 

Polar 

Beaver 

Ermine 

Fox: 

Black. 

Blue 

Blue,  Pribilof  Islands. . . 

Cross 

Red 

Silver  gray 

White 

White,  Pribilof  Islands. 

Hare,  Arctic 

Lynx 

Marten 

Mink 

Muskrat 

otter: 

Land 


Seal,  fur,  Pribilof  Islands . 

Seal,  fur 

Sqiurrel 

Wolf. 

Wolverine 


1,061 

62 

8 

13 

U44 

>118 

4,639 

10 

887 

567 

2,660 

10,485 

443 

3,682 

39 

89 

21,210 

"1,210 

18,832 

72,214 

1,308 

«2 

•9,140 

•5 

117 
195 
435 


814.00 
12.00 
20.00 
17.00 
40.00 
10.00 
.90 

160.00 

58.00 

6L11 

35.00 

24.00 

120.00 

28.00 

26.33 

.40 

14.00 

14.00 

4.00 

.46 

15.00 

344.85 

30.00 

3a  00 

.05 

8.00 

8.00 


$14,854.00 

744.00 

160.00 

221.00 

5,760.00 

1,180.00 

4,175.10 

1,600.00 

51,446.00 

34,653.50 

93,415.00 

251,640.00 

53,160.00 

103,096.00 

1,027.00 

35.60 

206,940.00 

16, 94a  00 

75,328.00 

32,518.80 

10,620.00 

689.70 

274,200.00 

15a  00 

6.85 

1,560.00 

3, 48a  00 


Total. 


1,338,599.55 


1  The  killing  of  polar  bears  In  Alaska  is  unlawftil.   Seventeen  skins  were  reported  as  being  taken  in  extra- 
territorial waters. 
>  Includes  57  seized  skins,  and  46  reported  as  Canadian  pelts.  It  is  unlawful  to  kill  beavers  in  Alaska. 

*  Checked  against  affidavits  that  skins  were  taken  before  Mar.  15, 1916.    It  is  now  unlawful  to  kill  mar- 
tens in  Alaska. 

«  Unlawfully  killed  by  natives. 

•  Calendar  year  1917. 

a  It  is  unlawful  to  kill  fur  seals  within  the  Territorial  waters  of  Alaska,  ezeept  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

THE  LEASING  OF  ISLANDS  FOR  FUR  FARMING. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  authority  to  lease  certain  Alas- 
kan islands  for  fur-farming  purposes.  On  June  30,  1918,  the  fol- 
lowing islands  were  held  under  such  leases:  Middleton,  in  Gulf  of 
Alaska;  Simeonof,  one  of  the  Shumagin  group:  Little  Koniuji, 
ShumagiA  group ;  and  Pearl,  one  of  the  Chugach  Islands. 
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VISIT  TO  ALASKA  OF  THE  SBCRBTARY  OF  COMMBRCB. 

Earlv  in  May  of  this  year  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,. as  chair- 
man 01  a  joint  American  and  Canadian  commission,  visited  Ketchi- 
kan, at  which  time  a  number  of  matters  appertaining  to  local  condi- 
tions were  brought  to  his  attention.  Accompanying  the  Secretary 
were  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  jDirector  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  result  of  this  visit  was  most  gratifying,  as 
is  shown  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  which  I  quote 
An  full: 

I  was  very  glad  Indeed  to  have  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  and  am  led 
by  it  to  write  you  concerning  such  of  the  plans  of  this  department  for  work  in 
Alaska  as  can  at  this  time  be  formulated. 

It  will  doubtless  be  well  to  begin  by  saying  that,  in  view  of  your  interest  in 
the  work  of  demonstrating  to  the  people  of  Alaska  the  best  methods  of  curing 
and  packing  and  otherwise  preparing  for  market  the  invaluable  fish  food  re- 
sources of  that  Territory,  we  have  determined  to  doublp  the  number  of  expert 
demonstrators  from  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  sending  four  Instead  of  two. 

Deeds  speak  louder  than  words,  and  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  assist  Alaska  rests  upon  definite  performance  in  the  present  and 
the  past,  rather  than  upon  promises  for  the  future. 

Three  of  the  maritime  services  of  this  department  affect  Alaska — the  Light- 
house Service,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
The  equipment  of  these  services  has  long  been  inadequate  for  the  important 
and  growing  work  that  Alaska  requires,  Therefore,  in  each  of  the  three  new 
vessels  have  been  speciaUy  designed  for  the  Alaskan  service  and  constructed 
or  else  have  been  purchased,  so  that  in  each  of  these  three  line^  of  effort  the 
best  ships  the  department  has  throughout  the  entire  United  States  are  those 
either  stationed  in  or  specially  intended  for  the  work  in  Alaska.  In  the 
Fisheries  Service  the  lighthouse  steamer  Cedar  is  the  largest  we  have.  The 
new  surveying  steamer  Surveyor,  speciaUy  designed  for  work  upon  Alaskan 
coast,  will  be  sent  there  as  goon  as  the  exigencies  of  war  relax  so  that  she  can 
be  spared  from  the  Navy.  In  like  manner  the  steamer  Roosevelt,  of  the  fisheries 
service,  specially  constructed  for  ice  conditions,  is  not  only  peculiarly  fitted  for 
Alaskan  work,  but  has  proved  that  fitness  within  recent  weeks  by  the  rescue 
of  the  icebound  ships  and  crews  in  Bristol  Bay,  in  which  single  operation  she 
more  than  paid  her  entire  cost  and  maintenance  up  to  date. 

While  on  this  particular  theme  it  should  be  added  that  appropriations  have 
just  been  made  providing  a  power  lighter  for  use  between  Alaskan  points  and 
the  seal  islands  in  the  fisheries  service;  for  a  small  new  steamer  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Taku  for  surveying  in  Alaskan  waters  and  for  wire-drag  launches 
for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  first  step  toward  an  adequate  provision 
of  those  Important  little  vessels  to  do  in  the  best  and  most  rapid  way  that 
kind  of  surveying  of  which  the  coast  of  Alaska  stands  in  peculiar  need. 

At  the  same  time  provision  Is  made  for  extending  the  seacoast  lights  in 
Alaska,  and  I  hope  before  this  letter  reaches  you  to  learn  that  Congress  has 
provided  a  fund  of  $90,000  for  constructing  at  Ketchikan  a  modern  lighthouse 
depot,  adequate  for  the  home  station  of  that  service  for  the  entire  Alaskan 
coast  I  took  pleasure  In  personally  appearing  before  the  Senate  committee 
and  asking  that  this  matter  be  expedited. 

I  have  recently  caused  Inquiries  to  be  made  in  Ketchikan  as  to  whether  the 
wooden  steam  lighter  for  the  fisheries  service  could  be  built  at  some  Alaskan 
point,  and  regret  to  find  that  there  seems  no  yard  adequate  for  the  purpose. 
Let  me  suggest  that  a  good  boat-building  yard  would  seem  to  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  at  some  Alaskan  port  There  is,  I  take  It,  abundant  material,  and 
the  amount  of  laW  would  not  be  large.  If  such  a  yard  existed  now  we  could 
give  it  an  opportunity  to  bid  upon  four  small  wooden  vessels,  and  this  is,  I 
think,  likely  to  recur  from  time  to  time.  We  shall  ask  Congress  for  four  more 
launches,  In  addition  to  the  four  now  granted,  and  of  these  two  more  could  be 
built  in  Alaska. 

Furthermore,  there  are  so  many  fishing  vessels  of  moderate  size  along  the 
Alaskan  shore  that  there  must  be  a  steady  demand  for  boat  repairs,  and  it 
would  seem  that  a  moderate-sized  yarJ  could  keep  busy  pretty  steadily.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  fisheries  work  In  Alaska  if  the 
fishermen  were  able  to  get  boat  repairs,  and  possibly  minor  repairs  on  vessels, 
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made  promptly.    A  small  ship  railway*  would  be  a  valuable  addition.    We  would 
willingl.-  encourage  such  a  yard  by  giving  it  such  business  as  we  had. 

As  you  know,  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  district  in  which  Alaska 
is  Included  covers  also  the  entire  Pacific  coast  of  the  continental  United  States 
and  Hawaii  as  well,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco.  This  is  an  impossible 
situation  which  we  have  long  striven  to  change.  Legislation  is  now  pending 
at  our  request  which  will  put  California  and  Hawaii  Into  one  district  and  estab- 
lish a  new  one,  with  headquarters  at  Portland  or  Seattle,  to  include  Alaska. 
The  result  will  be  a  much  closer  supervision  over  matters  within  the  review  of 
this  service  through  the  ability  to  give  more  detailed  care  to  the  work  of  the 
local  boards  at  St.  Michael  and  Juneau. 

Passing  to  matters  of  future  policy,  we  intend  to  actively  continue  the- 
work  of  improving  the  physical  condition  of  streams  so  that  spawning  salmon 
may  find  their  way  upward  and  young  salmon  may  pass  downward.  By  dyna- 
miting obstructions  a  considerable  number  of  streams  now  altogether  or  partly 
devoid  of  salmon  runs  may  be  made  suitable  for  particular  species  and  the 
production  of  salmon  in  certain  regions  can  be  thereby  materially  increased. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  now  in  position  to  carry  out  for  the  first  time  the 
special  patrol  of  salmon  streams,  a  matter  which  has  been  advocated  from 
time  to  time  by  people  In  Alaska.  This  year  about  20  of  the  principal  streams 
will  be  under  the  constant  supervision  of  watchmen  to  see  that  the  fishery 
laws  are  enforced  and  to  report  on  fishery  conditions.  Each  of  these  patrols 
will  have  a  motor  boat  and  the  service  will.  If  It  proves  satisfactory  this 
season,  be  extended  and  made  permanent 

The  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  salmon  culture  in  Alaska  include : 

(a)   Additional  hatcheries  in  the  regions  of  the  most  exhausting  fisheries. 

(&)  Acquisition  of  the  present  private  hatcheries  and  the  operation  as  Gov- 
ernment plants  of  those  that  are  able  to  render  good  service. 

(c)  Perfection  of  methods  and  extension  of  rearing  facilities  so  that  the 
salmon  hatched  may  be  reared  to  a  suitable  age  before  release. 

The  fisheries  service  lb  undertaking  this  year  a  special  investigation  of  the 
salmon  resources  of  the  Yukon  -and  Cop|)er  Rivers,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  conservation  of  the  supply.  There  Is  also  in  progress  a  scientific  investi- 
gation of  salmon  looking  to  the  solution  of  some  important  practical  ques- 
tions that  have  arisen  in  the  administration  of  the*  salmon  laws.  This  work  is 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Gilbert,  who  is  the  leading  authority  on  the 
Pacific  salmons. 

It  Is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  department  to  establish  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  the  United  States  a  fisheries  experiment  station  to  serve  the  same  function 
to  the  fishing  industry  that  an  agricultural  experiment  station  serves  to 
agriculture.  Such  a  station,  if  located  on  Puget  Sound,  would  be  expected  to 
meet  in  large  measure  the  Immediate  needs  of  Alaska.  If,  how^ever,  It  were 
found  after  experience  that  Alaska's  interests  in  this  respect  could  be  more  ade- 
quately served  by  a  station  within  her  own  territory,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
would  be  ready  to  submit  an  estimate  for  such  an  additional  station  to  Ck>ngress. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  and  intention  of  the  fisheries  service  to  extend  what 
is  known  as  the  fisheries  intelligence  service  so  as  to  make  it  more  useful  to  all 
the  fishermen  of  Alaska.  At  present  this  intelligence  service  comprises  market 
quotations  on  certain  fishes  at  Seattle,  which  quotations  are  daily  wired  to 
Ketchikan,  from  which  point  there  is  a  daily  telegraphic  majrket  report  to 
Juneau;  Wrangell,  Petersburg,  Skagway,  Cordova,  Valdez,  Seward,  and  Sitka. 
This  service  was  instituted  in  response  to  a  memorial  of  the  Alaska  Legislature 
and  is  maintained  without  expense  to  the  Territory. 

The  rich  aquatic  resources  of  Alaska  have  not  heretofore  received  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve.  One  or  two  fisheries  of  great  importance  have  overshadowed 
others.  Yet  these  more  or  less  neglected  fishes  are  valuable  food  products  and 
are  the  very  ones  which  have  made  other  countries  prosperous.  Particular 
stress  is  now  being  laid,  as  you  know,  by  the  Bureau  of  Fishefies  on  the  salting 
of  herring  after  the  Scotch  method  and  the  curing  of  atkafish  and  others.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  with  proper  publicity  and  instruction  the  Alaska  herring 
industry  can  be  made  to  rival  that  of  Norway  and  Scotland  and  this  depart- 
ment is  definitely  committed  to  the  task  of  bringing  this  to  pass.  We  hav^ 
undertaken  a  campaign  to  introduce  into  wider  popular  use  the  valuable  food 
fishes  of  Alaska  hitherto  largely  neglected.  We  regard  it  as  certain  that  there 
will  come  in  time  to  be  an  economic  importance  to  these  almost  unused  fish  foods 
which  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  Alaska. 
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• 

Coincident  with  the  resumption  of  commercial  sealing  on  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
the  department  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  those  islands  is  making  use 
of  the  by-products  of  the  sealing  lndustrj\  A  reduction  plant  has  been  sent  to 
the  islands,  and  there  will  henceforth  be  a  large  and  valuable  output  of  oil  and 
fertilizer.  These  are  both  in  great  demand  and  will  never  again  be  utterly 
wasted  as  in  the  past.  A  number  of  Alaskans  have  been  taken  to  the  seal  islands 
for  temporary  employment  during  the  height  of  the  present  season. 

In  my  recent  visit  to  the  Pacific  northwest  it  was  more  than  once  suggested 
as  a  hope  that  the  coast  of  Alaska  might  be  dotted  with  fishing  villages,  each 
pursuing  a  prosperous  local  industry  and  each  contributing  to  the  Nation's  food 
supply  and  wealth.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  this  may  come  to  pass,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  will  willingly  lend  its  efforts  to  bring  this  about. 

The  department  realizes,  however,  that  no  country  can  safely  depend  perma- 
nently upon  any  one  single  overshadowing  industry  or  occupation.  In  diversity 
lies  security.  Every  interest  in  Alaska  should  have  the  fostering  care  of  the 
country  so  that  its  development  may  be  rounded  and  not  partial.  Before  the 
shores  of  Alaska,  however,  can  be  covered  as  they  ought  to  be  with  the  vessels 
bringing  to  and  from  her  ports  the  commerce  that  is  their  due,  the  waters  of 
Alaska  must  be  made  safe,  and  this  means  that  the  surveys  of  many  straits 
and  arm  must  be  worked  out  so  that  the  navigator  shall  know  how  to  avoid 
the  perils  that  now  threaten  him.  To  this  im(K>rtant  task  the  services  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  shall  be  continuously  devoted.  It  is  a  pleasure, 
therefore,  to  know  that  pending  legislation  carries  an  appropriation  for  another 
fine  surveying  steamer  similar  to  but  possibly  an  improvement  upon  the  Sur- 
veyor, which  vessels  we  hope  may  contribute  to  safeguarding  the  Alaskan  shores. 

TERRITORIAL  PISH  COMMISSION. 

A  Territorial  fish  commission  was  provided  for  tinder  chapter  75 
of  the  session  laws  1917,  entitled  "  An  act  providing  for  fish  hatch- 
eries and  for  the  protection  and  care  of  natural  spawning  grounds 
in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  board  of  fish 
commissioners."  Eighty  -thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  the  act. 

Irt-egularities  in  the  passage  of  the  law  were  brought  to  my  notice 
by  the  treasurer  and  the  attorney  general  of  the  Territory.  Grave 
doubts  were  expressed  by  both  if  the  funds  appropriated  could  be 
legally  expended.  Eeluctantly  I  was  forced  to  relinquish  my  desire 
to  carry  in  effect  the  intent  of  the  law  which  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Territory.  The  activities  contem- 
plated would  have  been  of  unquestioned  value  in  supplementing  the 
valuable  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  for  which  entirely  in- 
adequate provision  has  been  made. 

EXPERIMENTAL  HATCHERY. 

With  assistance  from  Territorial  funds  the  Alaska  Fish  and  Game 
Club  has  maintained  a  small  experimental  fish  hatchery  at  Juneau 
with  most  interesting  and  valuable  results.  The  original  intention 
of  the  club  was  to  stock  barren  waters  with  fish  to  provide  sport  for 
resident  anglers ;  later,  however,  the  idea  expanded  to  include  ex- 

Eerimentation  along  original  lines.    The  work  of  the  club  has  been 
riefly  as  follows: 

In  January,  1917,  the  two  allotments  of  trout  eggs  in  the  "  eyed  " 
state,  amounting  to  more  than  150,000,  were  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  placed  in  the  hatchery.  In  due  time  they 
were  hatched  with  less  than  10  per  cent  loss. 

On  account  of  a  very  late  spring,  the  planting  of  the  fry  could  not 
be  accomplished  as  early  as  desired  an^  the  expense  of  feeding  was 
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incurred.  They  grew  well  and  between  the  period  from  hatching 
to  jplanting  there  was  practically  no  loss. 

On  June  1,  1917,  40,000  fry  were  "planted  in  Lower  Annex  Lake; 
June  11,  50,000  were  placed  above  Salmon  Creek  dam;  June  25, 
50,000  were  put  in  Upper  Annex  Lake,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  Juneau, 
and  on  July  4,  15,000  were  planted  in  Lake  Dewey  and  contiguous 
lakes  and  ponds  at  Skagway. 

Thirty  days  after  planting,  the  fish  had  increased  more  than  three 
times  their  size;  by  the  end  of  August  they  were  over  4  inches  long; 
at  the  close  of  the  season  specimens  were  seen  measuring  6  inches, 
and  as  soon  as  the  lakes  opened  in  June,  1918,  some  were  taken  with 
a  fly  measuring  6  to  8  inches.  Live  specimens  are  now  at  the  hatchery 
and  are  in  fine  condition.  The  eggs  from  which  these  fish  were 
hatched  came  from  a  Colorado  hatcnery  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
and  are  of  the  variety  known  as  the  Eastern  Brook,  a  species  of 
char. 

So  well  did  the  experiment  prove  that  in  July,  1917,  the  club  asked 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  an  allotment  of  100,000  "  eyed  "  eggs  of 
the  Roclqr  Mountain  black  spotted  trout.  This  request  was  put 
through  the  Delegate  and  in  due  time  the  eggs  were  shipped  from 
the  Yellowstone  Park  hatcheries,  but  o\^g  to  poor  packing  and  im- 
proper attention  en  route  the  shipment  was  lost 

Application  w^s  then  made  for  200,000  Eastern  Brook  eggs,  which 
were  received  January  21,  1918,  in  good  condition,  in  due  time  suc- 
cessfully hatched,  and  are  now  in  course  of  distribution.  Thus  far 
the  following  plants  have  been  made: 

Lakes  near  Nickle,  Chlchagof  Island 15, 000 

Wagner  Dam  and  Salmon  Creek,  Juneau L 20, 000 

Upper  Sheep  Creek,  Juneau : 20,000 

Upper  Lemon  Creek,  Juneau 20,000 

Lund  Lake,  Juneau 15, 000 

Boston  Pond,  Juneau 2, 000 

Granlt  Creek,  Juneau 15, 000 

Lakes  near  Cordova-^ 10, 000 

There  are  also  about  40,000  native  Cut-Throat  Trout  fry,  hatched 
during  the  winter  at  the  hatchery  awaiting  distribution. 

Besides  the  trout  work  mentioned,  the  club  took  up  the  matter  of 
placing  shad  in  the  Taku  River,  but  failed  to  secure  any  roe  from 
the  bureau. 

By  far  the  most  important  work  done  by  the  club  is  its  experi- 
menting with  salmon  propagation  which  has  been  carried  on  at  the 
hatchery  and  in  appropriate  streams.  Particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  following  experiments  which  have  been  conducted  during  the 
last  two  years,  from  which  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained: 

1.  stripping  the  parent  fish  at  the  spawning  beds  and,  after  fertilization 
arUficlally,  planting  the  eggs  in  the  sand  or  gravel  to  conform  with  natural 
hatching. 

2.  Holding  fertilized  eggs  In  the  hatchery  to  within  24  to  72  hours  of  the 
hatching  stage  and  then  planting  same  In  Inlet  streams  of  barren  lake  or  body 
of  water  free  from  all  other  fish  Ufe  or  natural  enemies. 

3.  The  cleaning  out  of  all  natural  salmon-producing  streams  of  debris  and 
obstruction  and  erecting  ladders  over  barriers. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  in  progress  in  a  small  way,  which  has 
shown  remarkable  results.  On  September  21,  1917,  eg^  in  the  roe 
and  upripe  milt  were  taken  from  under  the  ^  iron  chink ''  at  the 
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Chilkoot  cannery  after  the  parent  fish  had  been  dead  from  12  to  24 
hours  and  handW  in  the  usual  manner.  The  eggs  were  subjected 
to  the  fertilization  by  the  milt  artificially  and  placed  in  the  troughs. 
After  a  lapse  of  120  days  a  result  of  5  per  cent  of  normal  fish  was 
obtained. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION  OF  ALASKA. 

In  1917  Alaska  produced  minerals  valued  at  $40,700,195.  The 
value  of  the  mineral  output  of  Alaska  in  1917,  although  about 
$7,931,943  less  than  that  in  1916,  was  greater  than  that  in  any  other 
year.  The  most  valuable  mineral  product  in  1917  was  copper,  of 
which  88,793,400  pounds,  valued  at  $24,240,596,  was  produced.  This 
is  less  than  the  output  of  1916,  which  was  119,602,028  pounds,  valued 
at  $29,480,291,  but  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  year.  The  reduc- 
tion is  due  largely  to  labor  troubles  and  is  not  necessarily  permanent. 
The  gold  produced  in  1917,  $14,657,353,  of  which  $9,810,000  was 
derived  from  placer  mines,  was  also  less  than  that  produced  in  1916, 
which  was  $17,241,713,  and  is  the  smallest  since  1904.  The  reduction 
was  due  chiefly  to  curtailment  of  operations  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  labor  and  the  high  cost  of  materials,  but  in  part  to  the  disaster  at 
the  Treadwell  mine  and  the  depletion  of  some  of  the  richer  placers. 

During  the  year  Alaska  also  produced  silver  valued  at  $1,021,055, 
coal  valued  at  $265,317.  lead  valued  at  $146,584,  tin  valued  at  $123,300, 
antimony  valued  at  $28,000,  and  tungsten,  chromium,  petroleum, 
marble,  gypsum,  graphite,  and  platinum  valued  at  $217,990. 

Since  1880  Alaska  has  produced  $390,286,124  in  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  other  minerals.  Of  this  amount  $292,758,000  represents  the 
value  of  the  gold,  and  that  $88,644,468  that  of  the  copper. 

MINING  IN  ALASKA. 

[AdTance  statement  by  United  States  Geological  Sarrey.] 

GOLD  PLACER  MINING. 

The  data  in  hand  indicate  that  the  value  of  the  placer«gold  output 
m  1917  was  $9,810,000,  in  1916  it  was  $11,140,000.  The  decrease  was 
due  chiefly  to  restriction  of  operations  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
supplies  and  the  scarcity  of  labor.  The  placer  output  was  increased 
only  inr  the  Tolovana,  Marshall,  and  Ruby  districts,  and  at  the  new 
camp  at  Tolstoi. 

GOLD  LODE  MINING. 

Thirty-one  gold-lode  mines  were  operated  in  1917,  compared  with 
29  in  1916.  The  value  of  this  lode  gold  mined  decreased  from 
$5,912,736  in  1916  to  about  $4,581,453  in  1917.  The  decrease  was  due 
chieflj  to  the  disaster  at  the  Treadwell  mine.  Southeastern  Alaska, 
especially  the  Juneau  district,  is  still  the  only  center  of  large  quartz- 
mining  development  in  the  territory.  Next  in  importance  is  the 
Willow  Creek'  lode  district.  Gold-lode  mining  on  Prince  William 
Sound,  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  in  the  Fairbanks  district  is  at  a 
standstill. 
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COPPER  MINING. 

The  copper  production  of  Alaska  in  1917  was* about  88,793,400 
pounds,  valued  at  about  $24,240,596.  This  is  less  than  the  production 
in  1916,  which  was  119,854,839  pounds,  valued  at  $29,484,291,  but  is 
greater  tlian  the  production  of  aof^  other  year.  The  reduction  in  out- 
put was  due  largely  to  labor  troubles  at  the  Kennecott-Bonanza  mine. 
During  the  year  17  copper  mines  were  operated,  compared  witli  18 
in  1916 — 7  in  the  Ketchikan  district,  7  in  the  Prince  William  Sound 
district,  and  3  in  the  Chitina  district.  The  enormous  output  of  the 
Kennecott-Bonanza  mine,  in  the  Chitina  district  in  1917  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  overshadowed  that  from  all  others. 

TIN  MINING. 

About  100  tons  of  stream  tin  was  produced  in  Alaska  in  1917, 
valued  at  $123,300.  Most  of  this  came  from  the  York  district,  where 
two  tin  dredges  were  operated.  Developments  were  also  continued 
on  the  Lost  River  lode-tin  mine.  The  rest  of  the  concentrates  were 
recovered  incidentally  to  placer-gold  mining,  chiefly  in  the  Hot 
Springs  district. 

ANTIMONY  MINING. 

The  mining  of  antimony  ore  (stibnite)  began  in  Alaska  in  1915 
and  continued  on  about  the  same  scale  throughout  the  first  half  of 
1916,  when  a  fall  in  the  price  of  antimony  put  an  end  to  most  of  these 
operations.  Mining  continued  at  two  localities  in  the  Fairbanks 
district  in  1917. 

TUNGSTEN  MINING. 

The  Fairbanks  district  and  Seward  Peninsula  were  the  principal 
producers  of  tungsten  in  Alaska  in  1917,  In  the  Fairbanks  district 
two  tungsten  mines  are  in  course  of  development.  At  one  of  these 
mines  one  unit  of  a  75-ton  mill  is  in  operation  and  late  in  the  summer 
was  turning  out  several  hundred  pounds  of  scheelite  concentrates 
daily.  At  the  other  mine  a  similar  mill  was  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. Underground  work  was  in  progress  at  both  mines.  The  present 
indications  give  promise  of  a  large  increase  in  the  production  of 
tungsten  in  the  Fairbanks  district.  In  Seward  Peninsula  tungsten 
was  produced  principally  by  sluicing  the  residual  scheelite-bearing 
lode  material  in  Sophie  Gulch.  Smaller  quantities  were  recovered 
as  the  result  of  placer  mining  at  other  localities. 

MINERAL  FUELS. 

The  production  of  petroleum  from  the  only  oil  claim  patented  in 
Alaska,  in  the  Katalla  district,  was  increased  somewhat  in  1917. 
Drilling  continued  on  a  small  scale,  but  no  new  productive  wells  were 
obtained. 

Fifty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  tons  of  coal, 
valued  at  $265,317,  were  mined  in  Alaska  during  1917.  The  largest 
production  was  derived  from  the  Eska  Creek  mines  in  the  Matanuska 
field,  which  were  taken  over  by  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission. 
Coal  was  mined  also  at  the  Doherty  mine  in  the  Matanuska  field,  at 
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the  Bluflf  Point  mine  on  Cook  Inlet,  on  Cache  Creek,  and  near  Candle. 
The  most  important  event  of  the  year  in  connection  with  coal  mining 
was  the  completion  of  the  Matanuska  branch  of  the  Government  rail- 
road. The  high-grade  coal  on  Chickaloon  Rivtr  is  now  being  opened 
by  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  and  small  shipments  to 
anchorage  have  been  reported.  Work  preparatory  to  mining  is  being 
undertaken  by  private  lessees  on  Moose  Creek. 

The  coal  lands  in  the  Nenana  coal  field  have  been  subdivided  and 
will  be  offered  for  leasing  at  an- early  date.  The  Government  rail- 
road is  n6w  being  built  southward  to  this  field  from  Nenana,  on  the 
Tanana  River,  and  will  probably  reach  the  field  and  make  the  coal 
available  for  river  shipment  in  the  summer  bf  1918.  A  private  rail- 
road from  Controller  Bay  to  a  patented  coal  claim  in  the  eastenf  end 
of  the  Bering  Eiver  field  is  now  under  construction  and  reported  to 
be  nearing  completion. 

REVIEW  BY  DISTRICTS. 
SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA. 

.  About  10  gold-lode  mines,  8  copper  mines.  3  placer  mines,  1  gypsum 
mine,  and  1  marble  quarry  were  operated  in  southeastern  Alaska 
during  1917.  The  value  of  the  gold  produced  in  this  field  was  about 
$4,325,251.  Copper  production  from  this  region  (all  of  it  from 
the  Ketchikan  district)  was  2,646,553  pounds,  valued  at  $721,686. 
Silver  value  $123,825;  lead,  marble,  gypsum,  etc.,  $236,317;  total 
mineral  production  southeastern  Alaska  $5,407,079  for  1917. 

In  the  Ketchikan  district  no  gold  mines  were  operated.  The  prin- 
cipal copper  producers  were  the  Rush  and  Brown,  It,  Jumbo,  and 
Mount  Andrew  mines.  The  Mamie  mine  was  closed  down  in  the 
spring  and  an  increased  output  was  made  at  the  It.  The  Rich  Hill 
copper  property,  on  Kasaan  Peninsula,  is  being  developed  by  the 
Granby  Co.  A  60-ton  flotation  mill  was  constructed  on  the  Salt 
Chuck  mine  (formerly  the  Goodro  mine),  where  milling  was  be- 
gun late  in  the  summer.  A  molybdenite-bearing  lode  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shakan,  on  the  west  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  is  being 
developed.  Marble  quarrying  at  Tokeen  was  continued  about  as 
usual. 

Development  of  the  copper  lodes  of  the  Ketchikan  district,  par- 
ticularly on  Kasaan  Peninsula,  has  led  to  the  uncovering  of  large 
bodies  of  magnetic  iron  ore  at  a  number  of  places.  The  magnetite, 
which  contains  usually  about  0.5  per  cent  of  copper,  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  only  as  a  low-grade  copper  ore.  Attention  has  re- 
cently been  redirected  to  these  ores  as  a  source  of  iron.  Magnetic 
separation  should  yield  a  high-grade  iron  ore  and  a  valuable  by- 
product of  chalcopyrite  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  separation.  Plans  for 
utilizating  these  iron  ores  are  now  being  considered. 

Gold-lode  mining  on  a  large  scale  continued  at  the  Alaska- Juneau 
and  Alaska -Gastineau  (Perseverance)  mines,  near  Juneau,  in  1917. 
The  new  mill  at  the  Alaska-Juneau  mine  was  completed  and  put 
in  operation  in  April,  and  was  being  run  at  about  half  its  full  ca- 
pacity of  8,000  tons  daily  in  October.  The  Alaska-Gastineau  mine 
and  mill  were  turning  out  7,500  tons  daily  in  October. 
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As  a  result  of  a  cave-in  at  the  Treadwell,  700  Foot,  and  Mexican 
mines^  which  occurred  in  April,  these  properties  are  now  flooded 
with  sea  water  and  abandoned.  The  surface  equipment  of  these 
three  mines  is  bein§  dismantled  and  sold. 

The  Ready  Bullion  mine,  though  connected  at  the*.  1,850- foot 
level  with  the  Mexican  mine,  was  saved  by  a  concrete  bulkhead, 
which,  after  the  cave-in,  was  made  permanent  and  greatly  strength- 
ened. At  the  end  of  June  the  drawing  of  all  broken  and  caved  ore 
above  the  2,000-foot  level  was  discontinued  in  order  to  render  the 
'  mine  entirely  safe,  and  all  open  stopes  are  now  being  filled  with 
waste.  Development  of  the  mine  continued  in  the  lower  levels-  The 
2,400- foot  level  is  now  completed,  and  rapid  progress  is  being  made 
in  tUfe  2,600-foot  level.  The  present  plans  contemplate  the  ultimate 
extension  of  the  new  No.  2  shaft  to  the  4,2()p-foot  level.  The  pro- 
duction of  gold  at  the  Ready  Bullion  mine  was  decreased  to  one- 
third  the  normal  quantity  when  work  above  the  2,000-foot  level  was 
discontinued,  but  will  gradually  be  increased  as  the  lower  levels  are 
opened  up. 

Development  work  was  continued  at  the  Alaska-Ebner  mine-  The 
Jualin  mine,  at  Berners  Bay,  was  operated  at  the  rate  of  35  tons 
a  day  during  most  of  the  year.  Other  properties  in  the  Juneau 
gold  belt  were  also  developed  or  operated  in  a  small  way,  and  a 
prospecting  for  new  lodes  was  continued. 

Development  work  continued  at  the  molybdenite  prospect,  9  miles 
north  of  Skagway. 

On  Chichagof  Island  both  the  Chichagof  gold  mine  and  the  gyp- 
sum mine  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Gypsum  Co.  were  operated  on  about 
the  same  scale  as  last  year.  The  main  tunnel  of  the  Chichagof  mine 
is  now  over  4,400  feet  long.  At  the  gypsum  mine  work  was  started 
on  the  new  300-foot  level.  This  mine  has  been  a  steady  producer 
since  1906. 

Development  work  was  continued  on  the  group  of  copper  claims 
near  the  head  of  Pinta  Bay,  about  15  miles  northwest  of  Chichagof. 
A  little  prospecting,  but  no  underground  development  work, .  was 
done  on  the  copper-nickel  deposit  at  Nickel,  about  22  miles  northwest 
of  Chichagof. 

COPPER  RIVER  BASIN. 

The  largest  mineral  producers  of  the  Copper  River  region,  in  1917, 
as  in  the  several  preceding  years,  were  the  Jumbo  and  Kennecott- 
Bonanza  copper  mines.  Considerable  copper  was  also  shipped  from 
the  Mother  Lode  mine,  and  small  shipments  were  made  from  several 
other  properties.  The  important  local  developments  in  copper  min- 
ing during  the  year  include  the  successful  operation  of  an  ammonia 
leaching  plant  installed  at  the  Kennecott-Bonanza  in  1916  and  the 
construction  of  automobile  roads  for  hauling  ore  from  the  Mother 
Lode  mine  and  from  Nugget  Creek.  Much  development  work  was 
done  at  these  and  other  mines,  some  of  which  will  probablv  soon 
be  shipping.  Labor  troubles  reduced  the  output  of  the  Jumoo  and 
,  Kennecott-Bonanza  mines  during  the  summer.  Hydraulic  placer 
mining  continued  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Nizina  and  Chistochina 
districts.    Some  plantinum  was  produced  in  the  Chistochina  district 
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PRINCE  WILLIAM  SOUND. 

The  value  of  the  total  mineral  production  of  Prince  William 
Sound  was  $4,567,929  in  1917,  as  compared  with  about  $3,000,000  in 
1916.  This  represents  the  value  of  the  production  of  7  copper  mines 
ftnd  8  gold  mines  which  can  be  classed  as  regular  producers,  and  8 
other  small  mines  or  prospects. 

The  producing  copper  mines  in  1917  included  the  Beatson,  Black- 
bird, "Schlosser  property,  Midas,  Mackintosh  property,  and  EUamar. 
The  Blackbird  group,  on  Latouche  Island,  began  shipping  after 
lying  dormant  for  several  years.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  men  were 
employed  at  the  Beatson-Bonanza,  where  large  operations  were  con- 
tinued and  the  capacity  of  the  milling  plant  was  increased  to  1,600 
tons  a  day.  Twenty-five  men  were  employed  on  the  Blackbird  and 
a  new  ore  body,  was  opened  up.  Twenty-seven  men  were  employed 
on  the  Schlosser  property  and  considerable  underground  work  was 
done.  The  Mackintosh  property  employed  V6  men  stoping  an  old 
lead  and  extending  the  adit  tunnels  on  it  and  cross-cutting  to  a  new 
lead.  The  Ellamar  mine,  with  100  men,  continued  operations 
throughout  the  year  on  about  the  usual  scale.  Fifty  men  were  em- 
ployed at  the  Midas  during  the  year,  underground  operations  were 
continued,  a  tram  was  operated,  and  large  shipments  were  made. 
Six  hundred  feet  of  tunnel  and  crosscuts  were  driven  on  the  Rua 

Eroperty.    A  large  low-grade  copper  propertv  was  discovered  on 
ong  Bay.    Some  diamond  drilling  on  a  nickeliferous  deposit  on 
Knight  Island  is  reported. 

Four  small  gold  mines  were  operated  in  the  Port  Valdez  and  Port 
Wells  district^  but  there  was  a  gradual  decline  in  gold  mining  and 
milling  throughout  the  year,  and  the  total  production  of  the  gold 
mines  was  small. 

KENAI  PENINSULA  AND  COOK  INLET. 

The  lode  and  placer  gold  mines  of  Kenai  Peninsula  yielded  a 
smaller  output  than  in  the  previous  year.  There  was  very  little 
activity  in  the  lode  mines.  The  largest  placer  operations  were  on 
Resurrection  and  Crow  Creeks.  Preliminary  steps  were  taken 
toward  placer  mining  on  a  large  scale  on  Canyon  fJreek.  Large  ship- 
ments or  chromic  iron  ore  were  made  from  Port  Chatham.  Mineral 
production  for  1917  was  about  $30,000  of  placer  gold  and  $4,600  of 
lode  gold.    . 

MATANU8KA  COAL  FIELD. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  in  the  Matanuska  Valley  was 
the  extension  of  the  railroad  to  Chickaloon,  completing  the  Mata- 
nuska branch.  The  Eska  Creek  coal  mines,  opened  in  1916  by  pri- 
vate lessees,  have  been  taken  over  b^  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Com- 
mission, which  is  also  opening  a  mine  at  Chickaloon.  The  Doherty 
coal  mine,  on  Moose  Creek,  was  operated  throughout  the  year,  and 
work  preparatory  to  mining  was  undertaken  at  other  localities. 

SUSITNA  REGION. 

In  the  Willow  Creek  district  5  lode  mines  were  operated  in  1917 
and  produced  $195,662  in  gold  and  $586  in  silver.    A  promising  new 
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quartz  vein  was  opened  at  the  head  of  Fishhook  Creek  and  has 
already  been  traced  for  several  claim  len^hs. 

In  1916  and  1917  some  20  groups  of  claims  were  staked  on  gold  and 
copper-bearing  lodes  in  the  basin  of  Iron  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Talk- 
eetna  River  from  the  southeast,  but  practically  no  underground  work 
has  yet  been  done.  The  discovery  of  a  large  dike  carrying  gold  is 
reported  from  upper  Talkeetna  River.  Some  massive  oomite  that 
carried  visible  free  ^old  and  that  was  reported  to  have  been  found  in 
the  basin  of  Kashwitna  River  was  brought  in  by  a  party  of  pros- 
pectors. 

The  prescribed  amount  of  annual  assessment  work  was  performed 
on  about  a  dozen  groups  of  lode  claims  in  the  upper  basin  of  Chulitna 
River,  often  ref emd  to  as  the  Broad  Pass  district.  No  mines  in  this 
district  are  yet  productive,  but  more  vigorous  exploitation  of  the 
rold,  copper,  and  antimony  deposits  awaits  the  better  transportation 
fliat  win  DC  furnished  by  the  Government  railroad. 

The  Cache  Creek  district  continued  to  be  the  principal  source  of 

?lacer  gold  in  the  Yentna  basin.  The  inaccessibility  of  placers  on 
lache  Creek  has  made  mining  there  very  expensive,  but  a  new  wagon 
road  from  Talkeetna,  on  the  Government  railroad,  to  Cache  Cr^k, 
which  is  now  under  construction,  will  soon  aflford  a  quick  and  easy 
approach  to  the  district.  A  dredge,  burning  local  coal,  was  operated 
on  Cache  Creek,  and  15  hydrauRc  plants  were  working  on  Cache 
and  Peters  Creeks  during  the  summer.    Over  100  men  were  em- 

floyed,  producing  placer  gold  valued  at  between  $125,000  and 
150,000.  Operations  at  the  end  of  the  season  were  hampered  by 
protracted  rains  and  serious  floods,  which  caused  considerable  dam- 
age to  several  mining  plants.  Late  in  the  fall  a>  Hudson  Dry  dredge 
was  installed  on  {rround  along  the  north  side  of  Kichatna  River,  at 
the  mouth  of  Nakochna  River,  to  begin  mining  in  the  spring  of 
1918.  Some  pnxspectinff  and  mining  were  done  in  the  Camp  and 
Lake  Creek  Basins.  Along  the  lower  Kahiltna  River  prospecting 
for  platinum  was  carried  on  by  one  company  at  two  localities — one 
about  3  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Peters  Creek  and  the  other  a  short 
distance  upstream  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  A  hand  drill  and 
two  power  drills  were  used  in  prospecting  the  river  bars,  about  12 
men  naving  been  employed  in  tnis  work.  The  prospecting  is  to  be 
continued  next  season. 

Platinum  occurs  at  many  other  places  in  the  Susitna  Basin,  in- 
cluding Cache,  Peters,  Camp,  and  Lake  Creeks,  as  well  as  on  the 
Kichatna  and  Chulitna  Rivers,  and  commercial  platinum  placers  may 
ultimately  be  found. 

SOUTHWESTERN  ALASKA. 

There  was  no  mineral  production  in  Southwestern  Alaska  except 
a  small  amount  of  placer  gold  taken  from  the  Kodiak  beaches  and 
from  a  creek  near  Katmai. 

YUKON  BASIN. 

The  Alaska  camps  of  the  Yukon  Basin  are  believed  to  have  pro- 
duced $6,583,000  worth  of  gold  in  1917.  about  $1,000,000  less  than 
in  1916.  An  estimate  of  the  output  oi  the  principal  camps  is  as 
follows: 
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Esiimaied  value  of  gold  produced  from  principal  placer  dUtricU  in  Yukon 

Basin  in  1917. 

Iditarod $1, 500, 000 

Fairbanks , 1, 310, 000 

Tolovana 1, 150, 000 

Ruby 885,000 

Hot  Springs ^i 450, 000 

Marshall j'J- 426, 000 

Koyulrak 250, 000 

Circle 200.000 

All  others 1 413, 000 

In  addition  to  placer  gold  the  Fairbanks  district  produced  lode 
gold,  silver,  lead,  antimony,  and  tungsten.  The  most  noteworthy  fea- 
ture of  the  placer  mining  of  the  year  was  the  increased  output  of  the 
Tolovana  placers.  There  was  also  an  increased  production  in  the 
Marshall  and  Tolstoi  and  probably  in  the  Ruby  district.  The  other 
districts  show  a  decreased  output,  due  chiefly  to  a  general  retrench- 
ment by  operators  because  of  the  high  cost  of  supplies  and  the  scarcity 
of  labor.  It  is  reported  that  a  large  dredge  will  be  installed  on  upper 
Fairbanks  Creek  to  begin  operations  in  1918. 

Gtold  lode  mining  in  the  Fairbanks  district  has  been  on  the  decline 
since  1913  and  is  now  practically  at  a  standstill.  The  cost  of  sup- 
plies and  fuel  has  become  so  high  that  many  operators  will  wait  for 
more  favorable  conditions  rather  than  work  at  a  low  profit  and  run 
the  risk  of  actual  loss.  Eight  gold  lode  mines  were  worked  in  a  small 
way  and  five  of  these  operated  their  own  mills.  One  silver-lead 
deposit  is  being  worked  and  made  an  output.  One  antimony  mine 
was  in  operation  and  some  ore  was  hand  picked  from  old  tailings 
and  shipped.  Two  tungsten  mines  are  in  process  of  development. 
One  is  in  operation  and  during  the  fall  produced  500  pounds  of 
scheelite  concentrates  a  day.  On  the  other  the  mill  is  in  course 
of  construction  and  surface  and  underground  development  work  is 
in  progress. 

The  gold  production  of  the  Hot  Springs  district  is  estimated  to 
be  $450,000.  The  tin  production  is  estimated  at  25  tons.  The  de- 
crease in  the  production  of  both  gold  and  tin  is  due  in  part  to  the 
cessation  of  large  operations  on  Woodchopper  Creek  and  in  part  to 
the  high  cost  of  food  and  of  mining  supplies,  which  have  prevented 
the  working  of  any  except  high-grade  ground.  Althougn  the  tin 
output  was  small,  there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
stream  tin  in  the  old  tailings  and  in  the  unworked  ground.  Pros- 
pecting in  1917  showed  that  both  gold  and  stream  tin  occur  in  the 
basin  of  Sullivan  Creek,  considerably  below  the  area  which  has  not 
yet  been  mined,  and  that  large  bodies  of  low-grade  gravels  occur 
on  Bowlder  Creek. 

Operations  in  the  Buby  district  were  conducted  on  about  the  same 
scale  as  in  1916.  Prospecting  on  Midnight  Creek  has  shown  the 
presence  of  tin  at  several  places.  The  dredge  on  Greenstone  Creek 
nad  a  successful  season,  but  the  dredging  ground  has  been  worked 
out  and  the  dredge  will  be  moved.  Good  ground  was  discovered 
by  winter  prospecting  on  Ketchum  Creek,  but  the  ground  is  too 
deep  for  easy  exploitation.  Twenty-one  outfits  and  about  180  men 
were  at  work  during  the  summer.  Several  winter  dumps  were  taken 
out. 
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In  the  winter  of  1916-17  a  stampede  to  Tolstoi  occurred,  there 
being  at  times  as  many  as  400  men  at  that  camp,  and  there  was  much 
prospecting  during  the  winter  and  spring.  Not  over  50  men  were 
there  in  July.  About  $50,000  was  taKen  out  during  the  winter  and 
summer  in  the  Tolstoi  district,  the  result  of  the  operations  of  about 
25  men  on  5  plants,  most  of  the  production  being  made  by  one  outfit 
on  Boob  Creek.  Boob  Creek  is  the  only  creek  from  which  there  was 
any  production  of  platinum.  It  was  not  separated  from  the  gold,  but 
was  sold  with  it  to  a  bank  in  Iditarod.  The  platinum  in  the  gold 
was  said  to  amount  to  about  1  per  cent,  which  would  make  approxi- 
mately 30  ounces  of  platinum  produced. 

About  22  plants,  employing  130  men,  were  working  in  the  Ophir 
district. 

The  production  at  Marshall  was  about  $425,000,  as  compared  with 
$270,000  in  1916,  mostly  from  5  plants  on  Willow  Creek,  employing 
about  200  men,  but  some  smaller  plants  were  at  work  on  Willow, 
Disappointment,  and  Elephant  Creeks.  A  small  amount  of  platinum 
occurs  with  the  ^old  on  some  of  the  creeks  at  Marshall. 

A  strike  is  said  to  have  been  made  on  Anvik  River  by  two  men. 
Platinum  is  reported  in  association  with  the  gold. 

KUSKOKWIM  BA8IN. 

Only  scanty  data  are  at  hand  concerning  mining  in  the  Kaskok- 
wim  Basin.  Irroduction  was  limited,  as  usual,  to  the  placers,  and  ap- 
parently was  on  about  the  usual  scale.  A  dredge  will  begin  opera- 
tions at  the  upper  end  of  Candle  Creek  in  1918.  A  new  strike  is 
reported  on  the  divide  between  Nixon  Creek  and  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Kuskokwim.    Production  in  1917  was  about  $135,000. 

SEWARD  PENINSULA. 

The  value  of  the  gold  output  of  Seward  Peninsula  in  1917  was 
about  $2,600,000,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  1916.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  stream  tin,  tungsten,  and  graphite  were  produced. 

Gold  production  on  Dime  Creek  was  greater  than  the  preceding 
vear,  six  plants  making  a  verj  large  part  of  the  $160,000  produced 
bv  deep  mining  during  late  winter  ana  early  spring.  An  additional 
^0,000  will  about  cover  summer  production,  mostly  from  3  open 
cuts.  The  platinum  content  of  the  gold  is  about  1  ounce  to  $5,000, 
on  the  lower  claims  of  the  creek  and  on  bench  claims.  It  is  some- 
what higher  on  claims  near  the  head  of  the  creek.  The  platinum  pro- 
duction amounted  to  about  35  ounces.  In  all,  17  plants  worked  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  summer,  employing  about  85  men.  This  mining 
was  done  on  4  claims,  but  on  other  claims  there  was  prospecting 
or  setting  up  of  plants  for  winter  work.  A  number  of  men  were 
engaged  m  this  work  for  short  periods  during  the  summer,  as  well  as 
in  constructing  ditches  and  in  sluicing  winter  dumps. 

About  $10,000  was  produced  on  Sweepstakes  Creek,  between  Bear 
Creek  and  Dime  CreeK,  by  4  plants  employing  11  men.  This  gold 
also  contains  a  small  amount  ox  platinum,  about  an  ounce  having  been 
separated  from  the  gold. 

The  gold  production  from  Bear  Creek  is  not  known.  Four  outfits, 
employing  14  men,  worked  during  the  season,    Some 'prospecting  also 
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was  done  on  this  creek.  A  few  pennyweights  of  platinum  were 
produced. 

Approximately  750  men  were  employed  in  placer  mining  in  Seward 
Peninsula,  exclusiye  of  those  employed  on  dredges.  Tney  worked 
with  170  plants.  About  half  the  men  were  employed  in  the  Nome 
and  Council  precincts. 

Exclusive  of  dredge  production,  the  gold  produced  from  the  Port 
Clarence  precinct  is  estimated  at  $27,000.  That  from  the  Eougarck 
precinct,  likewise  exclusive  of  dredge  production,  is  estimated  at 
$56,000. 

Lode-mining  developments  for  the  year  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  little  more  than  the  necessary  assessment  work.  The  high 
prices  of  lead  and  silver  gave  an  impetus  to  the  search  for  those 
metals  in  the  vicinity  of  Lost  River  and  on  the  Ku^uk,  considerable 
work  having  been  done  on  some  properties  in  both  localities.  A  mill 
was  set  up  on  a  gold-lode  property  near  Bluff. 

Twenty-eight  gold  dredges  were  operated  on  the  peninsula  in 
1917 — 7  in  the  Nome  district,  5  in  the  Solomon  River  district,  10  in 
the  Council  district,  2  in  the  Port  Clarence  district,  2  in  the  Fair- 
haven  district,  and  2  in  the  Kougarok  district. 

During  the  summer  two  tin  dredges  were  in  operation  in  the  York 
r^ion — one  on  Buck  Creek,  the  other  on  Grouse  Creek  below  the 
mouth  of  Buck.  In  addition  to  the  tin  won  by  the  dredges,  about 
6  tons  of  placer  tin  was  sluiced  by  two  men  working  on  Iron  Creek, 
which  flows  into  Sutter  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Buck  Creek.  One  of 
the  dred^  was  prospecting  for  future  dredging  ground,  as  the  next 
season  will  finish  up  their  present  ground.  Unusually  heavy  rains 
during  the  last  week  in  Au^st  delayed  the  work  of  both  dredges. 
About  25  men  were  engaged  in  the  placer  mining  of  tin. 

Some  development  work  was  done  on  tin-lode  claims  at  the  head 
of  Buck  Creek,  Tin  City,  Lost  River,  and  Ear  Mountain.  No  ore 
was  milled  or  snipped  from  any  of  these  properties. 

Most  of  the  tungsten  ore  (scneelite)  produced  in  1917,  as  in  1916. 
came  from  Sophie  Gulch.  A  few  pounds  was  saved  as  the  result  oi 
smaller  placer  operations  on  one  of  the  small  tributaries  of  Snake 
River,  below  Glacier  Creek,  and  a  small  production  was  made  on 
Sunset  Creek  in  the  Port  Clarence  district. 

Work  was  done  on  two  graphite  properties  during  the  summer  of 
1917.  On  one  of  these  it  consisted  only  of  assessment  work.  On  the 
other  property  about  4  miles  of  road  were  constructed  from  the 
property  to  Graphite  Bay,  an  arm  of  Imuruk  Basin.  Some  graphite 
was  mined  and  was  shipped  to  Graphite  Bay  by  a  gasoline  tractor. 

KOBUK  RIVER. 

During  the  year  about  20  men  were  mining  on  Kobuk  River,  but 
they  took  out  grubstakes  only.  The  production  of  the  district  was 
probably  about  $25,000.  The  ground  is  worked  by  open  cut  in 
summer,  the  deeper  spots  being  worked  in  winter.  Most  of  the  min- 
ing is  done  on  Klery  Creek.  One  outfit  was  prospecting  on  Ambler 
River  and  another  on  the  Noatak.  It  is  reported  that  a  strike  was 
made  at  Walker  Lake  during  the  suhimer  and  that  4  or  5  men  were 
rocking  out  $10  to  $15  a  day. 
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NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Tongass  and  Chugach  National  Forests 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  were  $96,939.07.  The  total 
cost  of  administration  on  the  two  forests  for  the  same  period  was 
$54,411.67. 

The  total  number  of  applications  received  for  homesteads  on  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  under  the  act  of  June  11,  1906,  is  237 ;  of 
this  number  17  were  received  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  total 
number  of  applications  received  for  nomesteads  on  the  Chugach  Na- 
tional Forest  is  405 ;  of  this  number  18  were  received  during  the  last 
fiscal  year.  Patent  survey  is  made  by  the  Forest  Service  free  of 
charge  for  all  national  forest  homesteads  just  as  soon  as  the  ap- 
plicant has  complied  with  the  law  with  respect  to  residence  and  has 
made  a  reasonable  effort  in  cultivation. 

On  June  1,^  1918,  an  agricultural  reconnaissance  was  beffun  on  the 
Tongass  National  Forest,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  aU  tracts  of 
agricultural  land  suitable  for  homestead  units. 

The  total  number  of  occupancy  permits  on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest  is  535;  of  these  211  were  issued  during  the  fisoil  year  1918. 
The  total  number  of  occupancy  permits  on  the  Chugach  National 
Forest  is  180;  of  the^  25  were  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1918. 

There  were  498  timber  sales  made  on  the  Tongass  and  Chugach 
National  Forests  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  113  of  these  being  on  the 
Chugach.  The  total  amount  of  timber  cut  on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1918,  was  as  follows: 

Saw  timber board  feet—  24, 841, 029 

Pmng linear  feet—    2, 928, 466 

Oordwood cords..  1,395 

Total  in  board  feet,  41,157,012. 

Chugach, National  Forest 

Saw  timber board  feet—  3, 343, 567 

PUlng linear  feet—  858, 857 

Oordwood cords—  1, 660 

Total  In  board  feet,  6,744,008. 

In  addition  to  the  above  approximately  6,000,000  board  feet  was 
cut  under  free  use  for  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  and 
considerable  free  use  was  also  granted  on  the  Tongass. 

A  timber  cruiser  with  a  small  launch  is  spending  the. entire  sum- 
mer on  the  west  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  ana  adjacent  islands 
looking  up  stands  of  spruce  suitable  for  airplane  lumber.  Special 
effort  was  made  during  the  last  fiscal  year  and  is  now  being  made  to 
get  out  all  the  airplane  lumber  possible. 

Improvement  work  in  trail  and  road  construction  was  continued 
during  the  fiscal  year  on  the  Stikine  Biver  and  at  Warm  Springs 
Bay. 

The  Forest  Service,  in  cooi)eration  with  the  Geological  Survey,  is 
continuing  and  increasing  its  investigations  of  water  power  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  which  was  be^un  in  June,  1916.  Fifteen  Stevens 
automatic  gauges  are  now  making  continuous  records  of  the  flow  of 
the  same  num&r  of  streams.  In  establishing  these  gauges  they  were 
distributed  throughout  southeastern  Alaska,  so  as  to  reach  all  the 
principal  mining  districts  and  regions  containing  large  quantities 
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of  timber  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  ptQp  and  paper.  They  are 
visited  monthly  by  the  Forest  Service  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  wind- 
ing^the  gauges  and  taking  the  record  and  making  meter  readings. 

The  national  forests  are  not  "  Reserves,"  as  every  natural  resource 
within  their  boundaries  is  available  for  use  now. 

While  I  am  not  in  full  accord  with  the  principles  of  national  for- 
ests, particularly  as  applied  to  Alaska,  still  under  present  regulations 
development  is  possible  within  their  confines.  For  the  existence  of 
the  Chugach  Forest  I  can  see  little  reason,  but  should  it,  in  the  interest 
of  conservation,  be  considered  wise  to  continue  the  control  of  the 
forest  as  at  present,  there  should  be  further  elimination  of  non- 
forested  areas. 

PROGRESS  ON  OOVBRNMBNT  RAILROAD. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1918,  good  progress  has  been 
made  on  the  Government  railroad.  On  the  main  line  toward  Fair- 
banl^  the  track  has  been  extended  to  Montana  Creek  at  mile  210.6 
from  Seward.  Grading  has  been  completed  to  mile  232  and  partially 
completed  to  mile  248.    Work  has  been  let  to  mile  265. 

On  the  branch  line  leading  from  Matanuska  Junction  to  the  coal 
fields  the  track  has  been  extended  37.7  miles  to  Chickaloon  in  the 
heart  of  the  coal  fields.  This  p<Hnt  is  74  miles  from  Anchorage  and 
188.4  miles  from  Seward. 

From  Anchorage  south  toward  the  end  of  the  Alaska  Northern 
Railroad  at  Kern  Creek  the  grading  is  nearly  completed,  and  there 
remain  but  15  miles  of  track  to  be  laid.  Track  laying  is  now  in  prog- 
ress and  the  gap  between  Seward  and  Anchorage  will  be  closed  dur- 
ing September. 

On  the  Fairbanks  division  much  grading  has  been  done  south  of 
Nenana  (mile  418) ,  and  this  summer  should  see  the  grading  completed 
to  the  Nenana  coal  field,  mile  363.  The  past  winter  was  an  unusually 
severe  one,  the  snow  fall  beine  very  heavy  and  the  periods  of  low 
temi>erature  being  unprecedently  long.  As  a  consequence  the  dam- 
age in  the  low  country  south  of  Nenana  at  the  time  of  the  spring 
breakup  with  its  accompanying  high  water  was  considerable.  The 
Nenana  Biver,  leaving  tne  channel  which  it  had  followed  for  many 
years,  broke  over  into  Lost  Slough  and  damaged  long  stretches  of 
railroad  ^ade.  It  has  been  necessary  to  change  a  number  of  miles 
of  the  railroad  in  this  vicinity.  This  change  is  being  rapidly  com- 
pleted. 

Between  Nenana  and  Fairbanks,  in  the  vicinity  of  Happy  station, 
about  6  miles  of  roadbed  have  been  graded  and  a  narrow-gauge  track 
laid  thereon  connecting  with  the  Tanana  Valley  Railroad.  This 
allows  the  people  of  Fairbanks  and  vicinity  to  obtain  a  much  needed  i 
supply  of  wood  for  fuel.  Considerably  more  work  in  this  vicinity  is 
contemplated  this  season. 

Much  work  has  been  done  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Alaska 
NortJiem  Railroad,  and  more  is  being  accomplished.  At  Seward  a 
new  engine  house  and  repair  shops  have  been  erected;  also  a  very 
attractive  passenger  and  freight  station  and  large  warehouse. 

At  Ancnorage  work  is  progressing  satisfactorily  on  the  installa- 
tion of  a  wharf  and  approaches,  and  the  necessary  dredging  is  being 
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done  to  enable  ocean-going  vessels  to  land  their  cargoes  without 
lid^tering. 

During  the  past  year  considerable  development  work  has  been  done 
in  the  Matanuska  coal  fields.  At  Eska  Creek  the  engineering  c<»n- 
mission  is  operating  a  mine  which  is  now  producing  about  175  tons  of 
coal  per  day,  and  in  addition  extensive  prospecting  work  is  being  done 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  deposits.  At  Chickaloon,  where  the 
best  naval  and  coking  coal  is  to  be  found,  the  commission  has  done  a 
large  amount  of  prospecting  work.  Private  parties,  working  under 
a  Government  lease,  are  also  doing  development  .work  ii\  this  vicinity. 
The  commission  has  been  able  to  produce  sufficient  coal  to  supply  its 
own  needs  and  the  needs  of  the  Cook  Inlet  country  and  to  accumulate 
a  laree  amount  available  for  export  whenever  ocean  tonna^  is  pro- 
vided. In  addition,  lignite  coal  of  good  quality  is  being  mmed  con- 
tiguous to  the  railroad  at  a  point  near  the  Little  Susitna  River.  In 
the  Nenana  coal  fields  some  prospecting  work  has  been  going  on,  and 
several  very  promising  veins  are  being  developed,  some  in  the  im- 
mediate vicimty  of  the  railroad. 

Agricultural  development  is  progressing  favorably  in  the  Mata- 
nuska Valley  and  at  other  pomts  along  the  railroad  line.  The 
fanners  have  been  hampered  by  lack  of  a  market  for  their  products. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  gradually  remedied  by  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  mining  districts. 

Very  good  reports  come  from  the  Willow  Creek  and  other  mining 
districts  contiguous  to  the  railroad.  It  is  believed  that  when  con- 
ditions become  normal  again,  large  development  will  take  place  in 
both  agricultural  and  mining  industries. 

The  railroad,  like  many  other  enterprises,  is  suffering  from  the 
unusual  conditions  prevaihng  because  ox  the  great  war.  Many  of  our 
young  men  have  entered  the  military  service,  and  many  more  will 
undoubtedly  follow.  Others,  tempted  by  the  somewhat  extravagant 
stories  of  high  wages  being  paid  in  the  States,  have  left  the  country. 
The  forces  working  on  the  railroad  have  been  reduced  over  50  per 
cent.  Despite  these  drawbacks,  good  progress  is  being  made,  ana  it 
is  believed  that  the  present  year  will  see  extensive  additions  to  the 
operated  line. 

The  loyalty  of  the  commission  employees  has  been  conspicuously 
shown  by  their  very  liberal  contributions  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  large 
subscriptions  to  the  Liberty  loan  and  purchase  of  War  Savings 
Stamps. 

OTHER  RAILROADS. 

Besides  the  Government  railroad  being  constructed  and  operated 
by  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  the  only  other  operating 
railroads  are  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  ^Railway,  from  Cor- 
dova to  Kennecott,  and  the  Pacific  &  Arctic  Railway  &  Navigation 
Co.,  a  part  of  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Route,  from  Skarway  to 
White  l^ass,  and  the  Yakutat  &  Southern  Railroad,  from  Yakutat  to 
the  Seetuck  River. 

In  his  report  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  my  predecessor  in  office  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Yakutat  &  Southern  Railroad,  while 
probably  performing  the  duties  of  a  common  carrier,  had  escap^ 
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the  payment  of  all  taxes  on  the  claim  of  being  a  private  railroad. 
This  matter  is  now  under  investigation. 

On  the  Seward  Peninsula  none  of  the  railroads  are  publicly  oper- 
ated. The  Council  Citj  &  Solomon  River  Railway  has  been  torn  up 
and  the  salvage  is  awaiting  shipment.  The  Seward  Peninsula  Rail- ' 
way,  from  Nome  to  Shelton  may  have  the  same  fate  meted  out  to  it. 
It  still  serves  a  most  useful  purpose  as  freight  is  transported  over  it 
on  light  cars  hauled  by  dog  teams,  but  the  road  bed  is  rapidly  dis- 
integrating. 

THE  ALASKA  FUND. 

0 

The  revenues  derived  by  the  Federal  Government  from  business 
and  trade  licenses  outside  of  incorporated  towns  and  which  are 
.passed  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  by  him 
credited  to  the  Alaska  fund  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Jan- 
uary 27,  1906,  amounted  to  $298,161.66  for  the  fiscal  year  1918,  as 
agamst  $269,370.24  for  the  fiscal  year  1917,  an  increase  for  the  jear  of 
$10,829.41.  The  sums  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1918  m  each 
of  the  four  judicial  divisions  were  as  follows:  First  division, 
$127,906.11  for  1918,  as  compared  with  $88,862.11  for  1917;  second 
division,  $8,697.68  for  1918,  as  compared  with  $13,892.96  for  1917; 
third  division,  $187,047.40  for  1918,  as  compared  with  $116,186.88  for 
1917;  fourth  division,  $19,611.46  for  1918,  as  compared  with 
$40,439.29  for  1917. 

The  increase  in  revenues  for  the  fund  is  found  in  the  first  and 
third  divisions  and  is  due  to  the  increased  fisheries  output.  The  net 
amount  of  cash  received  from  the  first  judicial  division,  however, 
was  only  $118,418.31 ;  the  difference,  amounting  to  $9,486.80,  repre- 
sents canceled  fish  hatchery  certificates,  rebates  credited  to  certain 
salmon  canneries  for  the  release  of  salmon  fry,  in  lieu  of  cash  pav- 
ments  of  taxes  on  their  output.  The  net  amount  of  cash  from  the 
third  judicial  division  was  only  $114,085.40;  the  difference,  $22,962, 
represents  hatchery  rebates  as  above. 

The  total  revenues  received  for  taxes  levied  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment within  incorporated  towns,  from  business  and  trade  licenses, 
which  were  paid  by  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts  directly  to  the 
treasurers  or  the  various  towns,  were:  First  division,  $69,638.45  for 
1918,  as  compared  with  $91,122.86  for  1917;  second  division,  $8,366.12 
for  1918,  as  compared  with  $11,766.15  for  1917;  third  division, 
$11,017.86  for  1918,  as  compared  with  $85,981.44  for  1917;  fourth 
division,  $4,271.76  for  1918,  as  compared  with  $34,126.37  for  1917;  a 
total  of  $83,184.19  for  1918,  as  compared  with  $172,986.82  for  1917,  a 
decrease  of  $89,802.63,  due  principally  to  the  loss  of  saloon-license 
revenues  when  the  prohibition  law  became  effective. 

Besides  the  revenues  derived  by  the  Federal  Government  from 
business  and  trade  licenses  of  all  kinds  in  incorporated  towns  and 
outside  of  incorporated  towns,  taxes  are  levied  on  fisheries  products 
as  follows:  Canned  salmon,  4  cents  per  case;  pickled  salmon,  10  cents 
per  barrel;  salt  salmon,  in  bulk,  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  fish 
oil,  10  cents  per  barrel,  and  fertilizer,  20  cents  per  ton.  Section  260, 
Compiled  Laws  of  Alaska,  1913,' provides  that  the  catch  and  pack 
of  salmon  in  Alaska  by  the  owners  of  private  salmon  hatcheries  op- 
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erated  in  Alaska  shall  be  exempt  from  all  license  fees  and  taxation 
of  every  nature  at  the  rate  of  10  cases  of  salmon  to  every  thousand 
red  or  king  salmon  fry  liberated;  that  is,  a  rebate  of  40  cents  is 
allowed  on  every  1,000  red  or  king  salmon  fry  released. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  money  paid  into  the  Alaska  fund  is 
appropriated  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  trails  out- 
side of  incorporated  towns  and  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  board  of  Alaska  road  commissioners,  25  per  cent  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns,  and  10  per  cent  for 
the  relief  of  indigents,  under  the  act  of  Ciongress  approved  March  3, 
^913. 

TERRITORIAL  FINANCES. 

The  Territory  )ias  its  own  fiscal  system,  controlled  by  laws  enacted 
by  the  Territorial  legislature,  whidi  is  entirely  separate  and  apart 
from  the  revenues  derived  by  the  Federal  Government  from  busi- 
ness and  trade  licenses  and  which  are  covered  into  and  disbursed 
from  the  Alaska  fund  in  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  Territorial 
revenue  act,  passed  by  the  Alaska  Legislature,  session  of  1917,  im- 
poses the  following  license  taxes:  Attorneys  at  law,  doctors,  and 
dentists,  $10  per  annum;  automobiles  operating  for  hire,  $5  per 
annum ;  bakeries  doin^  a  business  in  excess  of  $500  per  annum,  $15 
per  annum ;  electric  light  and  power  plants,  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  gross  receipts  in  excess  of  $2,500,  and  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  net  profits  from  supplies  sold ;  emploj^ment  agencies  operating 
for  hire,  $500  per  annum;  salmon  canneries,  4|  cents  per  case  on 
Idngs,  reds,  or  sockeyes,  2^  cents  per  case  on  medium  reds,  2  cents 
per  case  on  all  others;  salteries,  2^  cents  per  100  pounds  on  all  fish 
salted  or  mild  cured,  except  barring;  fish  traps,  fixed  or  floating, 
$100  per  annum,  so-called  dummy  traps  included;  cold-storage 
plants,  a  graded  tax  from  $10  to  $500  per  annum,  according  to 
amount  of  annual  business  done;  fish-oil  works,  using  herring  in 
whole  or  in  nart  in  the  manufacture  of  fish  oil,  $2  per  barrel ;  fer- 
tilizer and  nsh-meal  plants,  using  herring  in  whole  or  in  part,  $2 
per  ton ;  laundries,  a  graded  tax,  n'om  $25  to  $75  per  annum,  accord- 
mg  to  amount  of  business  done;  meat  markets,  a  ^:*aded  tax,  from 
$25  to  $500  per  annum,  according  to  amount  of  business  done;  min- 
ing, 1  per  cent  of  the  net  income  m  excess  of  $5,000;  ships  and  ship- 
ping, vessels  registered  in  Alaska  not  paying  a  tax  or  license  else- 
where, doing  business  for  hire  or  engaged  in  the  freight  and  trans- 
portation business,  $1  per  ton  on  net  tonnage,  customhouse  measure- 
ments; telephone  companies,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  gross  receipts 
in  excess  of  $1,500;  waterworks,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  gross 
receipts  in  excess  of  $2,500 ;  public  messengers,  $25  per  annum.  The 
taxes  collected  under  this  act,  also  other  taxes  and  revenues  accruing 
to  the  Territory,  are  covered  into  and  disbursed  from  the  Territorial 
treasury.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Territory  corresponds  to  the  calen- 
dar year.  The  condition  of  the  Territorial  treasury  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  December  31,  1917,  is  as  follows :  Total  receipts  from  all 
sources,  $1,056,447.06;  total  disbursements  under  the  various  appro- 
priations made  by  the  Territorial  legislature,  $373,953.95;  balance 
of  cash  on  hand  December  31, 1917,  $682,493.11. 
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ALASKA  INSANB. 

Under  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  legally  ad- 
judged insane  of  Alaska  are  cared  for  at  the  Morningside  Hospital, 
near  Portland,  Oreg.,  the  contractor  for  the  last  144  years  being  the 
Sanitarium  C!o.  In  all,  743  persons  have  been  admitted  to  the  hos- 
.  pital.  On  June  30  there  were  211  patients  in  the  establishment,  an  in- 
crease of  2  over  the  fiscal  year  19lT.  The  distribution  was  as  follows : 
Males,  186 ;  females,  25.  There  were  65  receptions  during  the  year,  37 
discharges,  and  16  deaths.  There  are  three  doctors  in  attendance  for 
226  patients,  as  compared  with  one  doctor  for  about  300  patients  in 
the  average  State  asylum.  Conunencinjg  from  July  1,  1917,  the  rate 
paid  per  patient  was  $35  per  month.  This  rate,  however,  was  based 
upon  conaitions  as  of  that  date  and  is  not  an  adequate  compensation 
on  which  to  furnish  the  best  of  care  and  subsistence  and  to  defray  the 
heavy  overhead  expenses.  Relief  should  be  afforded  The  Sanitarium 
Co.  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  At  my  request  an  unannounced 
inspection  of  the  sanitarium  was  made  by  a  resident  of  Alaska  in 
whom  I  have  confidence,  who  rei)orts  to  me  that  all  patients  are  as 
well  cared  for  as  circimistances  will  permit.  He  conversed  with  sev- 
eral of  the  inmates  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  and  found  little 
complaint.  A  suggestion  made  concerning  more  room  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  patients  is  being  complied  with,  as  well  as  several  minor 
suggestions.  Patients  are  afforded  every  opportunity  for  outdoor 
exercise  and  for  work  on  the  sanitarium  farm  if  they  so  desire.  The 
sanitarium  was  also  visited  by  the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

DETENTION  HOSPITALS. 

Reference  was  made  in  report  of  the  governor  for  1917  of  lack  of 
funds  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  detention  hospitals  for  the 
insane  located  at  Fairbanks  and  Nome.  The  hospitals  were  con- 
structed in  1913.  At  Fairbanks  partial  use  has  been  made  of  the  hos- 
pital, but  at  Nome  the  building  has  never  been  occupied.  At  Nome 
the  large  Catholic  hospital  has  been  closed  and  all  patients  are  now 
being  treated  at  the  hospital  for  the  natives,  which  is  inadequate  for 
the  purpose.  It  seems  as  though  an  arrangement  might  be  effected 
whereby  the  detention  hospital  might  be  utilized  to  care  for  all  hos- 
pital patients,  both  native  and  white,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  pres- 
ent unsatisfactory  service. 

PIONEER'S  HOME. 

The  Pioneer's  Home  is  an  institution  entirely  supported  by  the 
Territory.  Any  worthy  person  who  has  been  a  resident  of  Alaska 
f on  five  years  preceding  and  who  is  from  any  cause  incapable  of  self- 
support  may  make  application  for  admission  to  the  home.  The  build- 
ings at  Sitka  formerly  used  as  a  barracks  for  the  United  States 
marines  are  occupied  by  the  home.  The  home  serves  a  most  useful 
puri>ose.  Old  pioneers  who  have  spent  their  years  on  the  outskirts 
of  civilization  and  who,  through  adversity,  can  no  longer  support 
themselves  can  find  in  the  home  a  haven  of  rest  in  which  to  spend 
their  declining  years.    The  buildings  are  still  the  property  of  the 
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Navy  Department,  but  the  title  should  be  vested  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  so  that  needed  improvements  and  additions  may  be  safely 
made.  On  June  30,  1918,  there  were  64  inmates,  as  compared  with 
70  the  preceding  year;  there  were  22  admissions;  7  were  aischar^ed; 
1  committed  to  the  asylum  at  Morningside ;  and  18  deaths.  Of  those 
discharged,  3  were  pensioned  by  the  Territory. 

COAST  AND  GBODBTIC  SURVEY. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  the  continuance  of  the  hydro- 
graphic  surveys  of  Alaskan  waters  operated  two  vessels  during 
parts  of  the  year.  The  purpose  in  view  was  a  closer  survey  of  the 
approach  to  Cross  Sound,  the  principal  entrance  from  wc^m  to 
southeastern  Alaska.  As  a  result  of  the  labor  shortage  caused  by 
the  war,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  had  difficulty  in  maintaining 
the  necessary  complements  of  men  on  its  vessels  in  Alaskan  waters, 
and  this  became  more  and  more  acute  until  one  of  the  vessels  had  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  surveys  before  the  close  of  the  season  and 
was  unable  to  proceed  to  the  field  in  the  spring  of  1918. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  two  wire-drag  parties  were  put  into 
Alaskan  waters  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  they  covered 
portions  of  the  inside  passages  of  Frederick  Sound  and  Lynn  Canal. 
Many  unknown  dangers  to  shipping  were  found  by  these  wire-drag 
parties  and  now  appear  on  the  charts  issued  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment,  so  that  shipping  can  proceed  with  an  assurance  of  safety 
in  the  waters  that  have  been  covered  by  surveys  of  this  kind. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  for  the  prediction  of  tides  and 
supplying  magnetic  tables,  a  permanent  tidal  station,  where  con- 
tinuous records  of  the  height  and  time  of  tides  were  obtained,  was 
maintained  at  Craig  throughout  the  year;  and  a  magnetic  observa- 
tory, where  magnetic  and  seismological  records  were  obtained 
throughout  the  year,  was  maintained  at  Sitka. 

Agencies  in  Alaska  for  the  sale  to  the  public  of  the  charts,  tide 
tables,  coast  pilots,  etc*,  issued  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
were  as  follows : 

Cordova :  Northern  Drug  CJo.  Petersburg :  Petersburg  Packing  Co. 

Haines :  N.  6.  Hanson.  Seward :  The  Seward  News  Co. 

Junean :  The  old  post-office  store.  Sitka :  Charles  M.  McGrath. 

Ketchikan :  Ryus  Drug  Co.  Valdez :  Owl  Drug  Co. 

Eodlak :  W.  J.  Erskine  Co.  Wrangell :  F.  Matheson. 

During  the  summer  of  1917  two  primary  triangulation  parties 
operated  in  southeast  Alaska.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  furnish 
the  control  for  the  charts  and  maps,  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
geodetic  survey  of  Canada  to  place  the  charts  and  maps  of  all  Alas- 
kan territory  on  the  final  geographic  datum,  called  the  North  Ameri- 
can Datum.  When  this  has  teen  accomplished  contiguous  charts  and 
maps  will  not  have  gaps,  overlaps,  and  offsets,  which  when  presfnt 
are  sources  of  great  trouble  to  the  map  makers  and  user.  Congress 
has  authorizecT  geodetic  surveys  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  and 
these  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  engineers  and  funds  are  available. 
This  work  consists  of  determinations  of  latitudes,  longitudes,  bear- 
ings, distances,  and  elevations,  without  which  detailed  mapping 
operations  can  not  be  carried  on  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
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That  Alaska  is  greatly  benefiting  hf  these  Federal  surveys  is  not 
to  be  denied,  and  it  is  the  hope  that  eventually  facilities  will  be  pro- 
vided so  that  such  surveys  caii  be  executed  with  the  promptness  that 
the  needs  of  commerce  demand.  That  the  officials  of  the  Federal 
Grovemment  are  awake  to  this  need  is  shown  by  the  issuance  during 
the  year  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
of  a  document  under  the  title  of  "Safeguard  the  Gateways  of 
Alaska:  Her  Waterways."  Therein  the  situation  is  admirably  stated 
and  cogent  reasons  are  given  why  means  should  be  more  abundantly 
provided  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work  that  is  so  much  needed 
for  the  promotion  of  conmierce  and  the  safeguarding  of  life  and 
property. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  war  conditions  have  ceased  to  exist  that  Con- 
gress will  make  ample  provisions  for  surveys  and  suitable  ships,  so 
that  there  may  be  contmued  progress  along  our  coast.  The  loss  in 
ships  due  to  uncharted  coasts  has  been  enormous,  and  this  loss,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  reflected  in  the  high  freight  rates  prevalent.  Over 
100  vessels,  valued  at  over  $8,D00,000,  have  been  wrecked  in  Alaskan 
waters,  the  loss  of  manv  of  which  is  directly  traceable  to  lack  of 
surveys.  Included  in  this  number  is  the  revenue  cutter  Tahoma, 
wrecked  in  1914  on  an  uncharted  rock.  The  value  of  the  Tahoma  y^as 
estimated  at  $300,000.  There  is  record  also  of  over  800  smaller 
vessels,  valued  at  over  $5,500,000. 

AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

Eleven  new  lights  were  established  in  Alaska  by  the  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses  since  June  »30,  1917.  Three  lights  were  changed  from 
fixed  to  flashing,  and  1  gas  buoy,  12  buoys  of  other  types,  and  5 
beacons  were  established. 

Before  the  present  season  is  over  16  more  new  lights  will  be  estab- 
lished, as  well  as  two  new  gas  and  bell  buoys  and  an  unlighted  day 
mark.  A  considerable  number  of  new  aids  to  navigation  will  be  in- 
stalled before  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  which  ends  June  30, 
1919,  and  working  scow  and  other  equipment  will  be  purchased  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  will  also  recommend  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  that  appropriations  be  asked  of  Congress  as  follows: 
Seventh-five  thousand  dollars  to  continue  the  work  of  installing  new 
aids  to  navigation  in  Alaska ;  $125,000  for  a  light  and  fog  signal  at 
Cape  Spencer,  Cross  Sound,  to  replace  an  automatic  acetylene  light 
now  established  at  that  place;  and  $70,000  for  improvements  at  ex- 
isting stations  for  which  funds  are  not  now  available. 

The  total  number  of  aids  to  navigation  in  Alaska,  including  lights, 
gas  buoys,  fo^  signals,  buoys,  and  day  marks,  in  commission  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  was  437,  including  160 
lights  and  7  gas  buoys,  representing  an  increase  of  130  lighted  aids 
since  Jime  80, 1910,  or  351  per  cent. 

FEDERAL  ROADS  IN  ALASKA. 

The  Alaska  Koad  Commission,  constituted  by  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved January  27,  1905,  is  composed  of  three  officers  of  the  Army, 
who  report  to  the  War  Department  through  the  office  of  the  Chief 
qI  Engineers, 
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The  commission  was  orgsaii2ed  ^^  for  the  maintenance  and  construc- 
tion of  roads,  bridges,  and  trails,"  and  for  the  "  construction  and 
maintenance  of  military  and  post  roads,  bridges,  and  trails,  Alaska/' 
The  total  expended  for  all  construction  and  maintenance  to  June  30, 
1918,  is  $4,788,576.93.  Of  this  amount  $2,820,000,  or  59  per  cent,  was 
appropriated  at  different  times  by  Congress  and  $1,968,576.93,  or  41 
per  cent,  from  the  Alaska  fund.  One  thousand  and  six  miles  of  wagon 
road,  673  miles  of  sled  road,  2,346  miles  of  trail  have  been  con- 
structed and  maintained  since  1905.  Approximately  300  miles  of 
wafi;on  road  has  a  light  gravel  surface. 

A  total  of  $597,020.18  was  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  end^ 
June  30,  1918.  Of  this  amount  $274,428.45  was  for  maintenance  of 
existing  roads,  bridges,  and  trails  and  $322,591.73  was  charged  to 
construction,  most  of  the  expense  of  construction  being  for  extensive 
improvement  of  present  roads  and  trails.  During  the  year  the  mile- 
age was  increased  as  follows:  Twenty -six  miles  of  wagpn  road,  50 
miles  of  winter  sled  road,  and  55  miles  of  trail.  In  addition  to  this 
new  work,  several  new  bridges  were  constructed. 

While  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission  do  not  permit 
the  construction  of  so-called  "automobile  roads,''  a  fairly  accurate 
cei^us  of  automobiles  and  trucks  in  the  Territory  show  386  machines 
are  being  operated. 

The  congressional  appropriations  have  always  been  included  in 
the  annual  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army.  The  board 
is  required  by  law  to  expend  the  funds  received  from  Congress  on 

E rejects  which  are  strictly  considered  as  military  and  po^  roads, 
ridges,  and  trails.  The  main  project  coming  under  this  head  is 
the  Valdez-Chitina-Fairbanks  wagon  road  and  all  the  various  con- 
necting roads  and  trails.  This  comprises  a  system  of  roads  and 
trails  approximately  3,750  miles  in  length  and  reaching  practically 
every  town  of  importance  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first 
meridian  with  the  exception  of  towns  along  the  Copper  River  Rail- 
road and  a  few  places  along  the  coast.  Mail  is  carried  overland 
from  Chitina  to  Arctic  City  and  to  Caro,  above  the  Arctic  Circle; 
to  Eagle  on  the  Upper  Yukon  near  the  Canadian  boundary;  to 
Fairbanks,  Fort  Gibbon,  and  lower  Yukon  points;  to  St.  Michael, 
Kotlik,  Nome,  and  the  surrounding  country,  terminating  at  Candle, 
on  Kotzebue  Sound.  Seward  is  the  southern  terminus  of  branching 
roads  and  trails,  which  join  the  main  system  at  various  points  on 
the  Yukon  River.  By  this  route  Anchorage,  Knik,  Cache  Creek, 
Ophir,  Iditarod,  Lewis,  Kaltag,  and  many  other  districts  are 
reached. 

In  the  matter  of  expenditure  of  the  Alaska  fund,  the  commission 
is  given  more  latitude  and  allotments  are  permitted  for  projects 
which  are  not  considered  as  military  or  post  roads.  Funds  have 
never  been  abundant  and  the  commission  has  not  been  in  a  position 
on  this  account  to  undertake  a  great  many  projects  of  ment.  The 
commission  is  required  to  maintain  present  roads,  improve  these 
roads  as  much  as  traffic  conditions  and  available  funds  will  war- 
rant and  to  undertake  the  construction  of  new  work  after  the  former 
requirements  have  been  fulfilled. 

Prices  of  labor,  supplies,  and  material  are  high,  and  until  con- 
ditions return  to  normal  the  commission  will  be  greatly  restricted 
in  extending  its  present  system. 
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There  were  formerly  four  different  organizations  bavins  charge 
of  road  work  in  Alaska.  In  addition  to  the  Alaska  Road  Commis- 
sion, the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the  United  States  Office  of 
Public  Eoads,  and  the  Territorial  road  commission  were  engaged 
in  road  work.  All  of  the  Federal  work  is  now  combined  and  the 
president  of  the  Alaska  Road  Commission,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  such,  is  in  local  charge  of  all  work  under  the  iurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  bureaus.  This  makes  a  very  effective  working  arrangement, 
reduces  expenses,  and  insures  the  maximum  benefits  from  coopera- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not  releasing  funds  for  the 
work  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  and  Forestry  Bureau  in  Alaska 
during  the  present  emergency.  The  funds  stand  to  the  credit  of  the 
Territory  and  will  increase  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $46,000 

Jer  year  up  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  80,  1926. 
uly  1, 1918,  the  fund  amounted  to  $139,084.  The  act  appropriating 
this  fund  requires  that  it  be  expended  in  cooperation  with  local 
road  organizations  (in  the  case  of  Alaska,  with  the  Territorial  road 
commission).  To  secure  the  benefits  of  this  fund  it  is  necessary  for 
the  local  authorities  to  enter  into  a  formal  contract,  termed  a 
cooperative  agreement. 

Approximately  $325,000  is  available  ^or  road  work  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  (1919).  The  crjring  need  of  the  Territory  is  for 
roads.  Alaska  will  never  reach  a  high  state  of  development  until  a 
system  of  good  roads  covers  the  entire  country.  Almost  all  routes  of 
travel  cross  long  stretches  of  boggy  country  over  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  drag  a  wagon.  In  consequence  development  is  along  primi- 
tive lines  when  once  the  established  routes  of  transportation  are 
abandoned.  The  scope  of  work  of  the  board  of  Alaska  Koad  Commis- 
sioners could  well  be  doubled  or  trebled  without  increasing  their  over- 
head expense.  Appropriations  of  $750,000  or  $1,000,000  per  annum 
would  only  be  a  fair  amoimt  with  which  to  continue  their  excellent 
and  constructive  work. 

TERRITORIAL  ROADS. 

In  addition  to  roads  constructed  and  maintained  by  the  Alaska 
Road  Commission,  the  Territory  has  appropriated  $200,000  yearly 
for  roads  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  this  amount  is  equally  divided 
among  the  four  judicial  divisions  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  a  road  commission  elected  in  each  division  and  an  advisory  body 
of  two  assistant  road  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor. 

In  the  first  division  a  portion  of  the  funds  are  being  utilized  to 
dredge  a  waterway  for  small  craft  from  Gastineau  Channel  to  Fritz 
Cove  on  Stephens  Passage,  thus  allowing  fishing  boats  coming  from 
the  north  to  proceed  directly  to  Juneau  instead  of  making  the  long 
detour  of  Douglas  Island.  Approximately  200  miles  of  wagon  road 
are  constructed  and  maintained  and  52  miles  of  winter  sled  roads; 
234  miles  of  winter  road  in  the  second  division  are  staked  annually. 
Relief  cabins  are  erected  at  many  places  where  winter  travel  is 
dangerous. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

The  summer  of  1917  was  very  unfavorable  to  agricultural  opera- 
tions, except  for  one  redeeming  feature,  and  that  is  that  killing  n-osts 
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were  from  two  to  three  weeks  later  than  normal.  This  fact  prolonged 
the  growing  season  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  crops  at  the  stations 
at  Rampart  and  Fairbanks,  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  grain  grow- 
ing, matured  perfectly,  so  thslt  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  a  cold  wet 
summer  the  crops  matured,  owing  to  the  prolongation  of  mild 
weather. 

There  are  now  five  agricultural  experiment  stations  operated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  States  Relations  Service.  Each  station  has  been 
assigned  its  own  specific  task,  and  a  clearer  conception  of  the  work 
as  a  whole  can  best  be  had  by  taking  up  the  work  of  each  station  in 
succession. 

SITKA  STATION. 

The  Sitka  station  is  devoted  entirely  to  horticulture,  for  the  reason 
that  the  heavy  rainfall  in  the  coast  region  prevents  the  growing  of 
grain  except  during  abnormally  favorable  seasons.    At  Sitka  they  ex- 

feriment  with  orchard  fruits,  berries,  vegetables,  and  ornamentals, 
n  the  test  orchard  there  are  a  few  trees  each  of  some  16  or  16  differ- 
ent varieties  of  apples.  Only  two  or  three  of  these  have  borne  fruit  to 
maturity,  and  they  are  Yellow  Transparent,  Lowland  Raspberry,  and 
Keswick  Codlin.  The  cloudy  and  cool  summer  of  1917  was  so 
unfavorable  that  not  a  single  apple  matured.  Several  varieties  of 
cherries  were  a  failure  for  the  same  reason. 

Of  the  small  fruits,  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries  were  a 
success.  These  bush  fruits  can  be  grown  throughout  the  coast  region 
of  Alaska  every  year  almost  without  failure. 

Experiments  are  made  somewhat  extensively  with  strawberries  and 
they  have  produced  hundreds  of  varieties  of  hjrbrid  strawberries,  the 
result  of  the  crossing  of  cultivated  berries  with  the  wild  berries  of 
the  Territory,  About  10  per  cent  of  the  varieties  produced  prove  to 
be  of  suflBcient  value  to  warrant  further  trials.  These  hydrid  straw- 
berries are  all  hardy  in  the  coast  regions  and  many  are  hardy  in  the 
interior,  where  they  will  stand  temperatures  of  60°  below  zero  with- 
out other  protection  than  that  afforded  by  the  snow.  Many  of  these 
new  creations  have  been  tried  at  the  experiment  stations  at  Rampart 
and  Fairbanks  for  several  years  past  and  found  to  bear  fruit  abund- 
antly. It  is  permissible  to  point  out  that  the  production  of  these 
berries  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Territory  for  all  time  to 
come.  Heretofore  strawberries  could  not  be  grown  in  the  intenor 
because  the  plants  invariably  died  during  the  winter* 

The  characteristics  of  these  hybrids  are :  First,  that  the  plants  are 
much  more  vigorous  and  grow  to  larger  size  than  either  of  their 
parents;  second,  that  many  of  the  berries  are  of  very  large  size  and 
of  delicious  flavor  that  partakes  of  the  flavor  of  the  native  wild 
berry.  But  they  are  also  soft  and  can  not  bear  shipment  to  distant 
points.  They  are  especially  adapted  to  home  consumption  and  to 
local  market. 

At  Sitka  station  they  also  experiment  with  the  production  of  new 
varieties  of  potatoes,  and  at  this  writing  have  upward  of  300  varieties 
growing  which  have  been  raised  from  seed  balls  at  the  station.  It  is 
not  expected  that  many  of  them  will  be  of  much  value,  but  even  if 
only  a  few  varieties  can  be  produced  here  in  Alaska  which  shaU  be 
adapted  to  our  peculiar  climate  the  labor  will  be  well  spent. 
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The  ordinary  hardy  vegetables,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  peas,  and  root 
crops  of  all  kinds,,  were  a  success. 

A  number  of  hardy  shrubs  and  perennial  flowering  plants  are 
under  test  at  the  station  and  many  of  them  can  be  grown  success- 
f  uUy  throughout  the  coast  region. 

It  is  at  this  station  that  they  also  propagate  a  long  line  of  the 
aforementioned  fruits  and  small  fruits  with  a  view  to  having  them 
tested  by  settlers  in  other  sections  of  the  Territory,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  plants  are  distributed  free  of  charge.  The  chief  value  of 
this  distribution  is  that  the  Territory  gradually  becomes  stocked 
with  useful  plants  and  some  valuable  information  is  also  obtained 
from  their  behavior  in  the  various  districts. 

RAMPART  STATION. 

The  northernmost  station  is  located  at  Rampart  in  latitude  65°  31'. 
This  station  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  breeding  of  grains  and  legumi- 
nous plants.  Upward  of  100  varieties  of  grains  of  all  kinds  have 
been  tested  there  and  many  new  varieties  have  been  created  at  that 
station.  This  is  done  by  cross-pollinating  existing  varieties  with 
each  other ;  for  instance,  certain  varieties  of  barley  mature  early,  but 
in  other  respects  are  inferior.  Other  varieties  are  of  superior  quality, 
but  they  mature  too  late  for  that  latitude;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
usually  caught  by  early  frosts  before  they  ripen.  By  crossing  some 
of  these  latter  with  an  early  variety  some  of  the  offspring  will  be 
vigorous  growers  and  heavy  producers,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
have  acquired  the  earliness  of  the  early  parent.  There  have  been 
produced  at  this  station  several  varieties  of  barley  which  are  early 
enough  to  mature  even  in  unfavorable  seasons  and  at  the  same  time 
are  superior  to  either  parent  in  productiveness.  The  same  class  of 
work  is  being  done  with  spring  wheat  and  oats.  It  is  found  that 
grains  that  are  bom  and  bred,  so  to  speak,  in  the  Alaska  climate  are 
better  adapted  to  Alaska  than  varieties  introduced  from  the  outside. 
It  is  slow  work,  but  the  success  has  been  such  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  more  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  have  established 
varieties  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  that  can  be  counted  on  to  mature 
in  interior  Alaska. 

Alfalfa  is  one  of  the  forage  plants  that  have  been  imder  experi- 
ment at  that  station  for  a  number  of  years.  Seed  of  a  hardy  species 
of  alfalfa  was  obtained  from  Siberia  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  some  nine  years  ago.  This  species  which  has  yellow 
flowers  is  found  to  be  entirely  hardy  in  interior  Alaska,  and  energies 
have  been  directed  toward  the  selection  of  desirable  types  of  this 
species  and  the  propagation  of  these  tj^pes.  There  are  now  about  ten 
acres  of  this  alialfa  at  Rampart  station,  all  of  which  is  devoted  to 
seed  growing  in  the  hope  that  eventually  enough  seed  may  be  raised 
so  that  the  whole  of  interior  Alaska  can  be  stocked  with  this  valuable 

;lant.    The  experimental  station  is  doing  a  valuable  work  for  the 
'erritory  in  the  breeding  of  grains,  alfalfa,  and  other  plants. 

FAIRBANKS  STATION. 

The  Fairbanks  experiment  station  is  located  in  a  fine  agricultural 
region  which  is  being  well  settled  with  farmers.   The  station  is  there- 
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fore  operated  chiefly  as  a  model  farm  so  as  to  afford  an  object  lesson 
to  those  who  visit  it,  but  it  is  also  used  for  the  growing  and  increase 
of  seed  from  new  varieties  produced  at  Rampart,  or  introduced  from 
other  sections,  and  the  grain  produced  is  either  sold  for  seed  at  a 
nominal  price  or  it  is  distributed  free  of  charge  among  the  farmers 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  among  them  those  varieties  of  grain 
which  have  been  found  to  successfufly  grow  in  the  interior.  Up- 
wards of  1,200  bushels  of  grain  were  thrashed  out  from  the  1917 
crops. 

A  certain  variety  of  turnip  which  was  introduced  from  Finland  by 
the  Department  oi  Agriculture  has  been  found  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  Alaska  climate  and  in  some  respects  it  is  the  best  turnip  that  has 
been  tried  at  the  stations.  Upwards  of  3,000  pounds  of  seed  from 
this  turnip  have  been  produced  at  the  FairbanKs  station  during  the 
last  few  years.  This  seed  is  distributed  free  of  charge  to  settlers  all 
over  the  Territory. 

The  experimental  station  has  also  undertaken  certain  lines  of  co- 
operative work  with  the  farmers  of  the  interior.  The  superintendent 
of  the  Fairbanks  station  has  the  immediate  charge  of  these  coopera- 
tive experiments.  Certain  amounts  of  seed  grain  produced  at  the 
Fairbanks  station  are  furnished  to  those  farmers  wno  desire  to  co- 
operate. These  grains  are  then  seeded  under  the  instructions  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  cooperative  work,  who  also  gives  advice  and 
suggestions  on  the  problems  that  confront  the  farmer.  The  climatic 
conditions  at  Fairbanks  are  somewhat  more  favorable  than  they  are 
at  Rampart.  The  rainfall  is  slightly  greater  and  the  season  between 
frosts  a  little  longer.  In  1917  there  were  123  days  from  the  last  frost 
in  the  spring  until  the  first  frost  in  the  fall,  which  is  about  three 
weeks  longer  than  normal. 

KODIAK  STATION. 

The  Kodiak  station  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  breeding  of  live  stock. 
It  is  stocked  with  a  herd  of  Galloway  cattle  which  are  well  adapted 
to  the  country.  They  do  well  on  the  native  pastures.  Some  two 
years  ago  a  small  herd  of  pure-bred  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  was 
introduced.  The  object  of  the  introduction  is  twofold — first,  to  ascer- 
tain how  that  breed  will  prosper  under  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
western  coast  region  ana,  secondly  and  chiefly,  for  the  purpose  of 
cross-breeding  them  with  the  Galloways  in  an  effort  to  establish  a 
hardy  breed  indigenous  to  Alaska  which  shall  partake  of  the  hardy 
quality  of  the  Galloways  and^  in  some  degree,  or  the  milking  qualities 
of  the  Holstein.  This  experiment  has  not  proceeded  far  enough  to 
make  any  report  on  the  results. 

Another  line  of  experiment  is  under  way  at  this  station.  It  was 
found  that  some  of  tlie  Galloway  cattle  liad  become  infected  with 
tuberculosis.  These  affected  animals  were  segregated  from  the  sound 
part  of  the  herd,  and  they  are  now  bred  by  themselves.  Their  calves 
are  fed  on  sterilized  milk,  the  object  being  to  ascertain  if  healthy 
calves  can  be  reared  from  parents  affected  with  tuberculosis. 

THE  MATANUSKA  STATION. 

A  station  was  established  in  the  Matanuska  Valley  April  1,  1917. 
Nothing  but  pioneer  work  could  be  done  during  the  fii^  year,  but 
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some  buildings  have  been  erected  and  about  12  acres  of  land  cleared 
which  will  be  cropped  the  current  year.  The  clearing  will  be  ex- 
tended as  fast  as  money  is  available  to  pay  for  the  labor.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Matanuska  Valley  is  well  adapted  to  nearly  all 
phases  of  farming,  and  the  station  will  be  charged  chiefly  with  the 
work  of  assisting  the  farmers  with  the  problems  that  conifront  them 
in  all  lines  of  their  work.  It  is  believed  that  live-stock  breeding, 
and  particularly  dairying,  will  be  important  features  of  farming  in 
that  region.  The  station  will  do  its  best  to  cooperate  with  the 
Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  in  the  development  of  territory 
along  the  line  of  the  railway. 

The  railway  will  do  more  to  develop  interior  Alaska  than  all  other 
agencies  put  together.  Adequate  transportation  facilities  and  a  very 
large  reduction  in  freight  rates  are  the  two  essential  features  in  the 
work  of  development.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  for  the  good  of 
Alaska  railroaa  construction  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  become  a  fixed  policy  for  this  Territory,  and  that  the 
work  may  be  prosecuted  with  vigor  until  the  several  projected  lines 
are  completed. 

Referring  now  to  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations  under  way 
for  the  current  season,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  experiments  outlined 
above  are  continued  at  the  several  stations.  Cold  weather  continued 
until  late  in  the  spring,  and  seeding  was  not  completed  until  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  which  is  some  two  weeks  later  than  normal.  However, 
June  and  July  have  been  favorable  from  the  standpoint  of  climate, 
and  if  good  weather  continues  it  is  certain  that  Alaska  farmers  will 
have  a  prosperous  season.  There  are  many  millions  of  acres  in 
interior  Alaska  which  can  be  converted  into  productive  farms  as  fast 
as  transportation  facilities  are  provided  and  fares  and  freight  rates 
are  reduced  so  that  settlers  can  afford  to  come  in  and  open  up  the 
country  as  markets  are  provided. 

COAL. 

The  coal-using  districts  of  Alaska  have  suffered  greatly  through 
the  increased  cost  of  coal  and  through  the  inferior  quality  of  Wash- 
ington and  British  Columbia  coal  now  being  shipped. 

"the  two  most  prominent  fields  of  Alaska,  the  Matanuska  and 
Bering  River  fields,  are  as  yet  not  developed  on  a  large  production 
basis,  and  so  are  not  commercially  important  factors;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  all  Alaskan  demands  should  not  be  immediately  satis- 
fied with  Alaska  coal,  providing  transportation  from  the  coal  fields 
can  be  procured.  It  is  evident,  to  my  mind,  that  no  permanent  relief 
can  be  found  with  the  existing  steamship  lines,  as  tneir  southbound 
space  is  not  only  crowded  with  ore  or  canned  fish,  but  their  rates  on 
southbound  coal  will  not  allow  of  competition  with  coal  from  British 
Columbia.  If  the  Government  is  to  furnish  commercial  coal  from 
its  operating  mines  at  Chickaloon,  steps  should  be  taken  to  acquire  a 
steam  barge  or  barges  on  which  to  make  distribution. 

In  the  interior  of  Alaska  coal  is  being  mined  in  the  Nenana  coal 
fields,  but  so  far  is  only  being  used  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  Alaskan 
Engineering  Commission  at  Nenana. 

ni  the  Matanuska  field  the  first  mine  operated  was  the  Doherty 
coal  mine,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  railroad  right  of 
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way  on  Moose  Creek.  Following  this  the  Eska  Creek  Coal  Co. 
opened  a  property  2^  miles  from  the  right  of  way  on,  Eska  Creek. 
Later  this  property  was  taken  over  by  the  Alaskan  Engineering 
Commission. 

Coal  leases  Nos.  2  and  3  on  Moose  Creek  have  been  let  to  Mr.  Henry 
Baxter  of  Anchorage,  who  at  the  present  time  is  prospecting  the 
property.  During  the  past  season  while  the  roads  were  in  good 
condition  for  sledding,  Mr.  Baxter  shipped  about  5,000  tons  from  this 
property. 

Leasing  units  Nos.  10  and  11  are  controlled  by  the  Chickaloon 
Coal  Co.,  which  is  prospecting  the  same  by  two  cross-cut  timnels 
and  is  preparing  to  instell  a  diamond  drill. 

Leasmg  unit  No.  12  was  set  aside  June  18,  1917,  by  an  executive 
order  of  the  President  for  the  use  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Com- 
mission, which  is  at  the  present  time  prospecting  the  property. 

In  June  of  1917  the  Eska  Creek  Coal  Co.,  not  having  sufficient 
finances  to  open  their  property  on  a  comparatively  large  scale,  sold 
the  improvements  on  the  lease  to  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commis- 
sion, smce  which  time  the  commission  has  mined  its  own  supply  of 
fuel.  The  output  at  present  from  this  property  approximates  5,000 
tons  per  month.  The  commission  employed  approximately  160  men 
at  its  two  mines,  while  the  other  lessees  probably  employ  between  40 
and  50. 

In  the  Bering  Elver  field  one  unit  is  under  lease  and  is  being  ex- 
tensively prospected. 

PETROLEUM. 

Petroleum  is  now  being  produced  in  paying  quantities  from  a  few 
shallow  wells  near  Katalla,  with  further  drilling  in  progress.  There 
are  seepages  and  other  oil  indications  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  the 
Seward  Peninsula,  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  Cook  Inlet,  at  Yakataga, 
and  persistent  rumors  of  oil  pools  found  near  the  line  of  the  Govern- 
ment railroad  north  of  the  Alaska  Range.  The  finding  of  oil  in 
Quantity  in  anv  one  of  these  localities  would  be  a  wonderful  boon  to 
tne  country,  which  is  going  on  an  oil-burning  basis  as  rapirly  as  price 
and  supply  will  permit.  Petroleum  found  is  a  very  high  gi'ade  oil 
with  a  paraffin  base.  The  small  plant  at  Katalla  produces  gasoline 
and  distillate,  the  residue  being  sold  for  fuel  oil.  As  matters  now 
stand,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  patents,  the  oil  lands  of  Alaska 
are  entirely  tied  up  in  Government  withdrawal.  When  legislation 
now  before  Congress  has  been  enacted,  an  attractive  field  will  be 
opened  up  to  the  prospector  financially  able  to  bear  the  expense  inci- 
dent to  oil  exploration. 

WATER-POWER  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA. 

The  streams  of  Alaska  have  been  important  factors  in  its  indus- 
trial growth.  The  success  of  placer  mining  in  northern  and  central 
Alaska  has  depended  primarily  on  the  water  available  for  hy- 
draulicking  and  dredging,  and  in  southeastern  Alaska  water  power 
has  long  been  used  by  mines,  canneries,  sawmills,  and  other  indus- 
tries, although  until  recently  most  of  the  plants  have  been  small. 
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Since  1906  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  made  sys- 
tematic studies  of  the  water  resources  of  Alaska.  Investigations 
with  special  reference  to  placer  mining  have  been  made  in  Seward 
Peninsula  and  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  and  reconnaissance  surveys 
for  water  power  have  been  made  about  Prince  William  Sound,  Cop- 
per River,  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  in  other  parts  of  southern  Alaska. 

During  the  last  few  years  some  large  water-power  plants  have 
been  installed  near  Juneau  to  supply  power  for  mining,  and  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  feasibility  of  improving  other  power  sites 
in  that  region  and  elsewhere  in  southeastern  Alaska  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  power  to  be  used  in  mining,  lumbering,  and 
fisheries  and  the  possible  future  demand  for  its  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wood  pulp  and  electrochemical  products.  Lack  of  definite 
information  in  regard  to  the  quantity  oi  water  available  and  other 
physical  factors  that  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  power  site  has 
been  one  of  ihe  principal  impediments  to  development.  For  this 
reason  a  systematic  investigation  designed  to  determine  the  location 
and  the  feasibility  of  water-power  sites  in  southeastern  Alaska  was 
begun  by  the  Geological  Survey,  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest 
Service,  in  the  spring  of  1916. 

The  practicability  of  a  water-power  site  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  water  available,  the  fall,  and  the  possibility  of  storing  water. 
Information  in  regard  to  fall  and  storage  can  be  obtained  by  sur- 
veys at  any  time,  but  the  volume  and  distribution  of  flow  can  be 
determined  only  by  observations  extending  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  as  future  flow  must  be  predicted  from  that  of  the  past.    In  be- 

f inning  the  investigations,  therefore,  the  collection  of  stream-flow 
ata  was  given  precedence,  and  constituted  the  principal  work.  Some 
approximate  information,  however,  has  been  obtained  in  regard  to  the 
elevation  above  sea  level  of  the  stream  bed  at  possible  dam  sites  and 
area  of  lakes  available  for  storage  reservoirs. 

The  available  power  sites  in  each  area  were  carefully  considered, 
and  gauginff  stations  established  by  the  Geological  Survey,  in  coop- 
eration witn  the  Forest  Service,  at  those  sites  which  apparently 
afforded  the  greatest  opportunities  of  development.  In  addition  the 
Geological  Survey  and  the  Forest  Service  have  cooperated  with  pri- 
vate individuals  and  corporations  in. the  installation  and  mainte- 
nance of  gauging  stations. 

Records  have  been  collected  in  accordance  with  the  standard 
methods  used  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  stations,  water-stage  re- 
corders were  used  at  all  the  stations  except  that  on  Ketchikan  Creek, 
and  cables  have  been  installed  from  which  discharge  measurements 
are  made. 

Records  of  flow  are  now  being  obtained  at  23  gauging  stations. 

The  data  collected  at  the  gauging  stations,  which  include  a  general 
description  of  each  station  and  tables  showing  the  results  of  dis- 
charge measurements  and  computed  daily  discharge  from  date  of 
establishment  of  station  to  December  31,  1916,  are  published  in 
United  States  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  662-B.  The  data  for  1917 
have  been  computed  and  will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  bulletin. 

Copies  of  computed  records  not  yet  published  and  preliminary 
estimates  of  flow  for  any  station  can  be  obtained  by  application 
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to  tha  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  to  G.  H.  Canfield,  engineer  of  the  Geological  Survey,  at 
Juneau,  Alaska. 

TOURIST  TRAVEL. 

Reports  from  the  various  transportation  companies  operating  to 
and  m  Alaska  show  that  the  tourist  travel  during  the  present  year 
was  but  little  more  than  half  that  of  last  year,  which  in  turn  was 
much  less  than  that  of  preceding  years  and  before  America  entered 
the  war.  Also,  it  was  noticed  this  year  that  tourists  visiting  this 
Territory  were  mostly  women  and  Jderly  men,  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  Nation  being  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  that  element  being 
engaged  in  something  more  profitable  than  pleasure  junketing. 

HOME  GUARD. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  organize  a  National  Guard  in  Alaska, 
owing  to  the  decrease  in  population,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large 

Bir  cent  of  the  able-bodied  men  have  entered  the  country's  service- 
owever,  the  men  remaining  in  the  Territory,  those  of  deferred  clas- 
sification, rejected  on  account  of  some  slight  physical  defect,  and  those 
over  age  for  the. draft,  have  formed  home-guard  organizations  and 
have  been  given  such  support  by  the  governor  as  is  possible.  Rifles 
have  been  procured  from  the  War  Department,  and  drilling  has  been 
earnestly  Kept  up.  There  are  now  8  home-guard  organizations  in 
Alaska,  distributed  as  follows:  Juneau,  100;  Ketchikan,  53;  Seward, 
80;  Sitka,  50;  Cordova,  150;  Anchorage,  70;  Fairbanks,  112;  Eagle, 
16;  a  total  of  581. 

Instructions  in  the  manual  of  arms  and  in  squad  and  company 
formation  are  held  in  rented  armories  twice  a  week. 

While  the  guards  as  yet  can  only  be  used  in  an  emergency,  after 
being  deputized  by  the  United  States  marshal,  still  the  moral  effect 
on  the  men  and  on  the  community  is  most  noticeable.  The  younger 
members  who  have  been  called  to  the  colors  are  much  morejiuicfcly 
fitted  for  military  life,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  enlisted  or 
inducted  members  who  have  almost  immediately  been  raised  to  non- 
commissioned rank.  It  is  hoped  that  the  coming  Congress  will  give 
them  the  standing  of  constabulary,  and  that  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture will  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  make  them  a  uniformed  body 
and  to  provide  for  more  extensive  instruction.  I  believe  it  the  duty 
of  every  able-bodied  man  to  provide  himself  with  a  certain  amount  ox 
military  training  and  to  be  ready  to  answer  any  call  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE. 

At  the  time  of  forwarding  the  annual  report,  information  on  the 
operations  of  the  selective-service  law  had  been  compiled  to  Septem- 
ber 30  and  is  therefore  submitted: 

By  proclamation  dated  June  30.  1917.  the  President  sot  the  period 
between  July  2  and  September  2,  1917,  inclusive,  as  the  time  for 
registration  in  the  Territory,  under  the  act  of  May  18. 1917. 

To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  act,  21  local  and  4  district  boards 
(one  in  each  judicial  division  of  the  Territory)  were  created.    Local 
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board  No.  16,  at  Chena,  was  abolished  in  1917.  Local  board  No.  22, 
at  St.  Michael,  was  created  in  1918.  Their  jurisdiction  extended  over 
an  area  which  is  one-fifth  that  of  the  United  States  proper  and  is 
handicapped  with  inadequate  and,  at  times,  primitive  means  of  trans- 
portation. In  the  greater  portion  an  unsatisfactory  and  intermittent 
mail  service  prevails.  In  many  instances  three  months  elapse  before 
replies  to  communications  are  received.  These  conditions  have  forced 
the  omission  herefrom  of  compiled  data  relative  to  many  interesting 
features  in  connection  with  the  effect  of  the  draft  on  industries,  par- 
ticularly those  of  mining  and  fishing. 

Eleven  thousand  and  seventy-one  persons  were  registered,  at  a  cost 
of  $380.90,  or  0.032  cents  per  registrant,  as  compared  with  the  na- 
tional average  of  54  cents  in  1917.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
above  were  aliens,  of  whom  approxinMitely  1,000  were  alien  enemies, 
326  being  Germans.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  were  colored  per- 
sons.   No  Indians  were  registered. 

Under  orders  from  the  Provost  Marshal  General  those  registrants 
who  claimed  residence  in  other  States  or  Territories  or  who  gave 
permanent  addresses  therein  were  transferred  to  their  respective  juris- 
dictions. Local  boards  state  that  these  transferred  cases  have  caused 
nearly  as  much  work,  investigation,  and  trouble  as  those  remaining. 
Transferred  cases  numbered  4,496,  leaving  our  net  registrants  at 
6,575.  Exceedingly  few  cards  of  Alaskans  who  registered  in  the 
States  were  transmitted  to  the  Territory,  although  their  number  was 
considerable. 

On  September  1, 1918,  the  report  of  registrants  in  class  1  disclosed 
the  following : 

Remaining  finally  classified  in  class  1  and  examined  physically  and  ac- 
cepted for  general  military  service 849 

Limited  military  service 278 

Remedial  defective  group 34 

Emergency   fleet 120 

Delinquents 837 

Not  physically  examined 223 

Inducted  and  called  for  induction 295 


Total 2,638 

To  this  number  should  be  added  the  following : 

Inducted  under  caU  193 696 

Credits  for  enlistments,  voluntary  inductions,  etc 164 


Grand  total 8, 496 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  53.2  per  cent  of  our  registrants  have  been 
classified  in  class  1. 

The  837  delinquents  and  the  223  not  physcially  examined  consti- 
tute 16  per  cent  of  the  number  registered.  This  high  ratio  is  due 
primarily  to  the  following  causes,  listed  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance : 

(1)  The  high  percentage  of  illiterate  and  non-English-speaking 
aliens  in  the  Territory. 

(2)  Vast  extent  of  the  Territory.  Some  registrants  are  from  500  to 
1,000  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  local  board. 

(3)  Infrequent  mail  service  to  remote  points  and  consequent  fail- 
ure to  receive  orders  within  the  allotted  time. 
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(4)  The  absence  of  physicians  in  many  localities.  Many  regis- 
trants are  located  several  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  medical 
examiner.  Many  have  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  at  their  own  ex- 
pense for  purposes  of  examination  and  induction. 

By  October  1, 1918,  2^200  registrants  (or  33^  per  cent  of  the  gross 
numoer)  will  have  been  inducted.  In  addition  thereto  many  hun- 
dreds, impatient  for  action,  enlisted  prior  to  the  registration  period 
or  joined  the  British  and  Canadian  forces.  Alaska  has  furnished  at 
least  3,000  men  to  the  colors,  or  approximately  12  per  cent  of  its 
present  total  white  population. 

The  expense  of  accomplishing  the  draft  for  the  first  15  months  will 
not  exceed  $12,000  or  $5.45  per  man  inducted.  The  national  average 
for  1917  was  $4.93. 

Incomplete  returns  disclose  that  118  men  were  physically  rejected 
out  of  1,220  examined  by  local  boards,  an  average  of  10  per  cent,  as 
compared  to  the  national  average  of  29  per  cent.  Of  those  examined 
b^  local  boards  and  accepted,  who  were  asain  examined  at  mobiliza- 
tion camps,  available  data  at  this  time  disclose  that  18  out  of  681  were 
rejected  oy  the  camp  surgeons,  a  ratio  of  2.66  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  national  ratio  of  5.8  per  cent  When  this  information 
is  complete  it  will  furnish  a  most  interesting  medical  and  sociological 
study. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May,  1918,  persons  who  attained 
the  age  of  21  years  since  September  2,  1917,  were  registered  in  the 
period  between  July  2  and  September  3,  1918.    Returns  thereof  are 
jet  incomplete.    It  is  estimated  the  number  will  not  exceed  250 
including  Indians. 

By  proclamation  on  September  18,  1918,  the  President  set  the 
period  between  October  15  and  December  16,  1918,  inclusive,  as  the 
time  for  registration  in  Alaska,  under  the  act  of  August  31,  1918. 
Indians  will  be  included. 

To  the  members  of  the  local  boards  too  much  credit  can  not  be  ex- 
tended for  their  intelligent  and  loyal  efforts.  Their  labors  have  b^n 
intense  and,  heretofore,  uncompensated.  The  district  exemption 
boards,  medical,  and  legal  advisory  boards  and  their  associates 
have  performed  a  great  work  with  efficiency  and  fidelity  and  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  the  country. 

MAIL  SERVICE. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  interest  of  economy  the  mail  service 
in  the  Territory  is  being  constantly  impaired,  ti  the  Post  Office 
Department  could  be  only  brought  to  realize  that  on  their  service  the 
growth  of  the  country  is  as  much  dependent  as  on  the  work  of  the 
more  typically  constructive  departments,  a  world  of  good  would  be 
accomplished.  In  the  past  mail  contract^,  it  may  be  said,  have  been 
largely  in  the  nature  of  a  subsidy  for  ocean-going  steamships  to  call 
at  the  smaller  towns  along  the  coast  and  in  the  islands,  but  incidental 
to  the  mail  contracts  the  settlers  in  remote  parts  have  been  able  at 
least  to  keep  in  touch  and  transact  business  with  the  outside  world. 
Although  writing  subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year  1918,  I  consider  the 
situation  of  sufficient  gravity  to  make  a  brief  mention  of  some  of 
the  hardships  entailed  under  the  present  system.  After  August  1, 
1918,  all  through  mail  contracts  to  southeastern  and  western  Alaska 
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were  discontinued,  first-class  mail  being  sent  by  express  and  second- 
class  mail  and  parcels  post  by  freight.  Mail  clerKs  were  removed 
from  all  steamers.  Contracts  for  delivery  of  mail  to  outlying  places 
are  given  to  small  carriers,  usually  launcnes  having  little  or  no  cargo 
or  passenger  space.  Particularly  during  the  winter  months,  when 
there  is  insufficient  freight  offering  to  induce  steamers  to  make  the 
smaller  ports,  is  the  small  merchant  or  individual  cut  off  from  any 
opportunity  of  receiving  needed  supplies.  Shortly  after  August  1 
the  steamer  Dora  on  the  Seward-to-Nushagak  run  discontinued 
service  on  account  of  loss  of  mail  contract.  To  the  date  of  October  1 
there  had  been  no  communication  with  Bristol  Bay  and  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  At  Seward  I  found  orders  for  several  hundred  tons  of 
supplies,  which  probably  can  not  be  delivered  this  year,  with  the 
result  that  many  people  may  be  forced  to  make  their  way  as  best 
they  can  to  a  base  of  supplies.  Such  relatively  important  places  as 
Skagway,  Petersburg,  Wran^ell,  Katalla,  Kodiak,  and  Seldovia  will 
undoubtedly  suffer  until  spring  brings  a  resumption  of  the  fishing 
industry.  The  larger  towns  are  not  without  their  grievances  also. 
At  the  best  steamer  schedules  are  very  irregular.  A  week  or  10 
days  may  elapse  between  the  sailings  of  steamers.  It  thus  becomes 
imperative  that  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  should  be  answered 
by  the  same  steamer  on  which  it  has  arrived.  Under  the  former 
system  mail  clerks  had  mail  sorted  and  classified,  and  postmasters 
were  thus  enabled  to  have  mail  brought  immediately  from  the  ships 
to  the  post  office,  where  it  received  almost  instant  distribution.  Under 
the  present  method  there  is  delay  in  transporting  the  express  and 
freight  to  the  post  office  and  more  delay  in  sorting.  Should  a  steamer 
be  sailing  late  in  the  evening  or  early  in  the  morning,  letters  must 
be  in  the  post  office  by  4  p.  m.  the  day  before.  Even  should  a  steamer 
arrive  so  as  to  allow  mail  distribution  on  the  same  day,  it  is  often 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  making  answer  to  illegally  intrust  valuable 
letters  to  an  unknown  passenger  or  face  another  delay  until  the  next 
steamer  shall  arrive. 

On  account  of  the  ^reat  inconvenience  entailed  by  the  present  sys- 
tem, feeling  is  very  bitter,  particularly  when  it  is  noted  m  the  press 
that  various  and  expensive  airplane  services  are  being  inaugurated 
in  the  States  between  points  which  at  the  worst  are  only  a  few  hours 
apart  with  frequent  mail  trains.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  there 
may  be  relief  afforded  to  the  mail  situation  and  that  at  the  very  least 
mail  clerks  may  be  replaced  on  the  Alaska  run. 

RELIEF  OF  DESTITUTION. 

Funds  for  the  relief  of  destitution  are  provided  both  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  Territorial  Governments.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  Alaska  fund 
is  distributed  among  the  judges  of  the  four  judicial  divisions  for  the 
relief  of  the  needy,  the  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  being 
$22,228.46.  Territorial  relief  is  afforded  through  biennial  appro- 
priations as  follows:  Pioneers'  Home,  $60,000;  dependent  children, 
$15,000;  relief  of  destitution,  $15,000;  allowances  tor  aged  pioneers, 
$30,000. 

Many  cases  of  destitution  do  not  come  to  the  notice  of  the  various 
boards  controlling  available  funds.  The  Alaskan  is  proverbially 
charitable  and  his  pocketbook  is  always  open  to  those  in  distress. 
The  fraternal  orders  are  generous  to  the  extreme. 
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GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE  TO  MINERS. 

The  experiment  station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  located  at  Fair- 
banks, is  in  full  operation,  filling  a  long-felt  want  with  miners  and 
prospectors.  The  station  is  thoroughly  equipped  to  make  mill  and 
concentrating  tests  and  qualitative  determination  of  minerals.  Ad- 
vice as  to  process  of  mineral  extraction  is  given  and  already  mills 
are  being  constructed  along  designs  furnished.  An  engineer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  is  in  charge,  aided  by  a  corps  of  qualified  assistants. 
The  work  is  most  useful  and  constructive. 

At  Anchorage  the  Geological  Survey  has  located  an  oflice  with 
one  of  its  most  competent  geologists  in  charge,  who  cooperates  fully 
with  those  interested  in  the  mineral-production  problem  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  establishment  of  such  an  agency  is  a  long  step  forward  in 
governmental  assistance  to  commercial  development. 

POLICE  PROTECTION. 

Alaska,  outside  of  the  incorporated  towns,  is  without  police  pro- 
tection except  as  afforded  by  the  various  wardens  and  the  special  em- 
ployees for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among  the  natives. 
The  marshal's  office  is  hemmed  around  with  restrictions  concerning 
expenditures  for  the  detection  of  crime,  which  makes  it  almost  im- 
possible to  prevent  crime  or  to  run  down  lawbreakers  after  a  crime 
has  been  committed.  A  late  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General,  made  at 
my  request,  allows  more  freedom  to  the  marshals  and  district  attor- 
neys in  the  detection  of  crime,  but  even  such  allowance  is  not  ade- 
quate. We  have  at  present  in  the  Territory  wardens  of  various  types, 
as  follows : 

Game  wardens 11 

Fur  and  fish  wardens 12 

Forest  rangers 6 

Special  employees 4 

Total 33 

I  propose  that  there  be  established  a  uniformed  constabulary  of 
150  or  200  men,  the  officers  of  which  shall  be  commissioned  by  the 
President  and  assigned  to  the  entire  policing  of  the  Territory,  this 
force  to  embrace  all  the  wardens  and  officials  enumerated  above  and 
to  be  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  A  constabulary  where 
established  by  the  various  States  has  proved  an  undoubted  success. 
The  force  can  also  be  used  for  relief  of  and  search  for  lost  persons, 
the  enforcement  of  quarantines,  and  general  patrol  work.  By  the 
establishment  of  such  a  force  an  equal  number  of  troops  can  be  with- 
drawn from  Alaska  and  some  of  the  minor  posts  turned  over  to  the 
constabulary  for  headquarters.  The  cost  to  the  Government  would 
be  little  more  than  for  the  maintenance  of  an  equal  number  of  troops 
and  the  results  eminentlv  more  satisfactory.  The  Koyal  Northwest 
Mounted  Police  of  our  ally,  Canada,  has  proved  its  worth  time  and 
time  again,  and  we  may  well  profit  by  tne  experience.  The  force 
should  be  absolutely  removed  from  political  innuence,  and  both  offi- 
cers and  men  should  be  appointed  only  after  a  searching  investigation 
of  their  moral,  mental,  and  physical  fitness. 
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GAME  LAWS. 

It  is  evident  to  anyone  familiar  'with  Alaska  that  the  game  laws 
are  greatly  in  need  of  revision.  The  general  idea  of  those  ignorant 
of  true  conditions  is  that  the  average  Alaskan  slaughters  game  from 
the  lust  of  wanton  slaughter;  that  an  attempt  is  bemg  made  to  build 
up  a  huge  cold-storage  industry,  and  such  speak  learnedly  of  the 
"cold-storage  trust,"  whatever  that  may  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  real  Alaskan  is  very  jealous  of  the  game  of  the  Territory ;  he 
realizes  its  great  need  for  the  development  of  the  country,  and  no 
one  can  bring  himself  into  greater  disrepute  in  a  community  than  by 
the  reckless  killing  of  game. 

The  use  of  game  both  in  the  settlements  and  in  the  hills  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  game  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages  would  result  in  hardship.  It  is  not  everyone  who  can  take 
the  time  to  go  to  the  hills  to  kill  his  own  meat,  and  yet  meat  is  a 
necessary  article  of  diet  to  all.  There  are  very  few  big-game  sports- 
men in  Alaska.  Shooting  is  done  not  for  the  sake  of  hanging  a  trophy 
on  the  library  wall,  but  for  food ;  for  food  in  a  land  where  in  many 
places  the  cost  of  beef  is  twice  that  charged  in  the  States  or  is  even 
impossible  to  obtain  at  any  price.  Game  laws,  and  stringent  ones, 
are  necessary,  with  "plenty  of  wardens  to  enforce  their  provisions,  but 
the  laws  should  be  made  by  men  familiar  with  Alaska.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  make  one  law  to  fit  a  Territory  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Italy,  Roumania,  and 
Portugal,  combined,  with  Alsace  and  Lorraine  returned  to  France. 
We  should  have  laws  for  game  zones  with  elasticity  of  administra- 
tion. When  game  in  one  zone  is  endangered  there,  let  that  zone  be 
closed  to  hunting  until  the  supply  is  replenished.  Different  closed 
seasons  should  exist  for  different  zones.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  devote  the  time  to  make  a  proper 
study  of  the  Alaskan  game  situation,  and  it  should  delegate  the  au- 
thority to  make  game  laws  to  the  Alaska  Legislature,  composed  of 
men  from  every  section  of  the  Territory.  Should  Congress  not  be 
willing  to  take  this  step,  they  should  at  least  provide  for  a  committee 
to  visit  the  game  sections  of  Alaska  and  recommend  laws.  Such  a 
committee  sh6uld  not  be  composed  of  sportsmen,  but  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  member  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  Alaska  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a  third 
to  be  selected  by  the  two  already  chosen. 

The  shortcomings  of  some  of  the  laws  are  exemplified  in  the  law 
for  the  killing  of  wild  fowl.  The  open  season  for  such  birds  is  from 
September  1  to  March  1.  By  September  15  practically  all  ducks 
and  geese  have  left  the  interior  waters  for  ice  is  forming  on  the  lakes 
and  ponds;  the  southward  flight  from  the  coast  is  well  under  way. 
The  killing  of  wild  fowl  should  be  permitted  to  commence  on 
August  15. 

The  existence  of  game  is  seldom  endangered  by  its  proper  use,  but 
by  its  abuse.  Unfortunately  in  any  country  there  are  always  indi- 
viduals or  associations  who  will  break  laws  unless  such  laws  are 
properly  enforced.  It  is  by  the  breaking  of  laws  that  game  has 
been  driven  from  certain  localities  in  Alaska.  Canneries  and  mining 
companies  have  fed  their  employees  in  and  out  of  season  on  deer, 
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moose,  sheep,  and  caribou;  unscrupulous  hunters  have  taken  dogs 
to  board  during  the  summer  months  and  have  fed  them  choice 
pieces  of  meat;  market  hunters  have  killed  big  game  and  brought 
only  the  hind  quarters  to  market.  Like  the  laws  for  life  and  prop- 
erty, game  laws  must  be  enforced  to  be  effective.  To  do  this  there 
must  be  more  wardens  with  larger  allowances  for  travel,  but  most  of 
all  we  must  have  just  laws,  which  the  people  themselves  will  hold 
in  respect. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  DEPARTMENTAL  AUTHORITY. 

Under  the  caption  "  Ked  Tape  in  Alaska,"  Secretary  Lane  wrote  a 
splendid  expose  of  the  interlocking  of  bureau  authority.  In  a  recent 
visit  Secretary  Redfield,  in  pubfic  speeches  laughingly  asked  the 
question,  "  When  is  a  brown  bear  a  brown  bear?  "  Some  brown  bear 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  while 
others  are  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Brown  bear, 
which  belong  to  the  black-bear  family,  may  be  killed  at  any  time; 
the  hide  of  the  black  parent  may  be  exported,  but  the  brown  baby, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  collector  of  customs,  is  a  brown  bear  and  is  taboo. 

Fur-bearing  animals  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  while  game  animals  are  controlled  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Alaska  birch,  valuable  only  for  firewood  in  Alaska,  but  greatly 
in  demand  in  furniture  factories,  may  be  exported  if  grown  on 
forest  reserves  but  if  grown  on  public  lands  must  remain  to  rot  or 
to  be  burned.  Lands  in  forest  reserves  must  pass  through  both  the 
Forestry  Service  and  the  Land  Office  before  a  settler  has  any  assur- 
ance of  title.  The  time-honored  game  of  "  passing  the  buck "  con- 
fronts the  investor  or  settler  at  every  turn.  Many  become  dis- 
gusted and  turn  away,  to  Alaska's  loss.  Alaska  has  been  the  orphan 
victim  of  innumerable  fatal  fads  and  fancies.  As  fast  as  practicable, 
the  control  of  the  resources  of  Alaska  should  be  vested  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, but  in  the  meanwhile  in  the  interest  of  efficiency,  economy, 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  let  us  do  away  with  di- 
vided autnority.  One  department  should  control  all  of  the  land 
above  and  below  the  surface,  one  department  should  c<5ntrol  all  the 
sea  and  its  inhabitants,  and  one  department  should  control  all  the 
land  animals  and  birds.  It  would  oe  most  easy  to  enumerate  case 
after  case  of  confusion  resulting  from  mixed  authority  and  such 
confusion  will  continue  to  exist  until  authority  has  been  consolidated. 

RESERVATIONS  AND  WITHDRAWALS. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  former  governors  to  rail  at  the  number 
and  extent  of  ill-advised  reservations.  In  this  respect  I  am  no  ex- 
ception. Practically  all  of  the  vast  reservations  have  been  made 
without  proper  investigation  and  the  result  has  been  a  lasting  blow 
to  the  Territory.  On  account  of  reservation  without  investigation 
many  men  have  lost  their  all  and  have  even  been  driven  to  suicide. 
To  mv  mind  practically  all  of  the  reservations  should  be  eliminated 
and  tKe  laws  of  the  United  States  made  to  apply.  Capital  is  wary 
of  investing  where  title  is  covered  by  regulations  instead  of  law  and 
the  pioneer  is  hard  to  satisfy  wi^h  a  lease.    The  huge  Yukon  Delta 
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Bird  Reservation  is  a  reservation  on  paper  only.  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Esquimo  and  Aleuts  who  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  a 
reservation  and  who  would  suffer  hardship  if  the  law  were  enforced. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  none  of  the  white  inhabitants  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  restrictions  of  the  reservation.  A  reservation  once  estab- 
lished is  hard  to  have  eliminated;  to  do  so  is  evidently  taken  as  a 
reflection  on  those  primarily  responsible  for  its  creation.  For  the 
sake  of  the  future  of  Alaska,  let  there  at  least  be  no  more  reserva- 
tions without  a  thorough  investigation  on  the  ground  by  practical 
men  and  not  simply  on  the  recommendation  of  men  whose  interest 
in  the  Territory  is  merely  academic  or  sentimental. 

AIRPLANE  LUMBER. 

Sitka  spruce  has  been  found  to  possess  all  the  requirements  of  air- 
plane construction  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  light,  strong,  tough, 
and  compact.  In  all,  1,231,662  board  feet,  valued  at  $87,350  have  been 
exported.  Undoubtedly  a  much  better  showing  could  have  been  made 
except  for  the  difficulty  in  having  inspection  made  in  Alaska  and  in 
procuring  transportation.  Sitka  spruce,  while  found  in  scattered, 
stands  all  the  way  from  Oregon  to  Kodiak,  is  at  its  best  in  Alaska, 
and  is  practically  the  only  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  Territory  is  greatly  in  need  of  a  public  building  at  the  capital 
to  house  all  the  Federal  and  Territorial  ofiices,  which  are  at  present 
widely  scattered  throughout  Juneau.  An  insufficient  appropriation 
is  available,  made  at  the  time  when  no  need  for  legislative  chambers 
existed.  An  additional  appropriation  was  asked  for  but  failed  of 
passage.  During  the  war  I  do  not  urge  the  spending  of  any  large 
sums  of  money  or  the  diversion  of  needed  labor  from  other  forms  of 
employment,  but  I  do  urge  that  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the 
Treasury  Department  be  requested  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates 
so  that  when  the  time  is  propitious,  Congress  may  be  asked  to  fur- 
nish the  requisite  additional  funds  with  which  to  erect  a  building 
suited  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  Territory. 

At  present  the  office  of  the  governor  consists  of  a  cheaply  con- 
structed house  erected  over  30  years  ago  as  an  Indian  school.  As  an 
en^neer,  I  condemn  it  absolutely  as  unsafe  for  human  occupancy. 
It  IS  my  understanding  that  last  winter  its  use  had  to  be  abandoned 
several  times  during  the  cold  weather  and  for  periods  lasting  as 
long  as  three  weeks.  To  make  the  office  habitable  would  require  as 
great  an  outlay  of  money  as  to  erect  a  new  building  better  suited  to 
the  purpose.  I  think  it  will  be  neither  possible  nor  safe  to  maintain 
the  office  in  its  present  location  for  any  length  of  time,  as  the  first 
winter  gale  may  blow  it  down. 

The  executive  mansion  is  a  large,  handsome,  inadequately  furnished 
house,  the  third  floor  of  which  has  never  been  finished.  Some  of  the 
furniture  is  badly  in  need  of  repair,  but  by  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury,  funds  appropriated  for  the  upkeep  of  the  mansion 
can  not  be  used  for  the  repair  of  Government  furniture.  It  will, 
therefore,  probably  be  necessary  to  purchase  a  certain  amount  of  new 
furniture. 
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The  grounds  surrounding  the  mansion  had  never  received  atten- 
tion until  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  made  by  the  legislature  for  the 
purpose  was  utilized  during  the  summer.  The  grounds  are  now 
inclosed  by  a  neat  fence,  the  terrace  has  been  smoothed  oflf  and 
sodded,  concrete  walks  have  been  put  in,  a  new  concrete  driveway 
laid,  and  a  flagstaff  set  up.  The  house  has  received  a  greatly  needed 
repainting,  for  which  purpose  $750  was  appropriated  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress. 

TERRITORIAL  BANKS. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report  there  were  16 
Territorial  banks  and  3  national  banks  in  the  Territory,  the  same 
number  as  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  While  new  banks  were 
established  at  Fairbanks  and  Cordova  during  the  year,  there  was  one 
failure,  a  bank  in  Fairbanks  having  been  closed  in  August,  1917,  by 
the  Territorial  banking  board.  The  bank  was  a  small  institution  and, 
while  the  depositors  will  suffer  some  loss,  there  are  no  heavy  indi- 
vidual losers.  The  Bank  of  Ruby,  after  slightly  more  than  a  year's 
,  existence,  voluntarily  liquidated  its  affairs,  its  backers  feeling  that 
'  the  amount  of  business  offered  did  not  justify  a  longer  continuance 
in  business. 

The  Territorial  banking  board,  composed  of  the  governor,  the 
secretary  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory,  continued  its  supervision 
over  Territorial  banking  institutions.  All  such  were  examined  dur- 
ing the  year  and  made  reports  of  condition  and  published  statements, 
under  call,  as  required  oy  law.  Territorial  banks  are  located  at 
Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Petersburg,  Douglas,  Juneau,  Ska^way,  Cor- 
dova (2),  Valdez,  Seward,  Anchorage  (2),  Nome  (2),  Iditarod,  and 
Fairbanks.  National  banks  are  located  at  Juneau,  Seward,  and  Fair- 
banks. The  deposits  in  the  various  Territorial  banks  at  call  of  May 
8,  1918,  aggregated  $5,974,728.82,  as  compared  with  $5,742,790.30, 
under  corresponding  caL  of  the  year  previous.  The  gain  shown, 
though  small,  is  none  the  less  gratifying  in  view  of  the  Dusiness  de- 
pression existing  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory,  due  to  prevailing 
war-time  conditions.  The  combined  capital  of  these  banks  is 
$650,000,  as  compared  with  $615,000  of  the  year  previous.  The  total 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  amount  to  $249,914.36,  as  compared 
with  $240,993.41  of  the  year  previous. 

LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  eve^  industry  in  the  Territory  is  suffering 
from  a  shortage  of  labor.  Mines,  mills,  fisheries,  shops,  and  railroads 
are  all  working  shorthanded.  Peak  production  exerywhere  has  been 
rendered  impossible.  In  many  instances  men  have  given  up  good 
wages  with  continuous  employment,  urged  to  other  environments  by 
the  national  restlessness.  The  Alaskan  is  naturally  adventurous  and 
excitement  loving.  The  bustle  of  the  war  industries,  the  turmoil  of 
the  passing  show,  and  the  great  desire  to  be  of  some  direct  service  to 
the  Government  have  sounded  a  call  too  loud  to  resist.  Every  south- 
bound steamer  is  loaded  to  capacity  with  passengers  and  those  north- 
bound are  pitifully  empty.    And  withal  the  opportunity  for  the 
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laboring^  man  in  Alaska  is  as  good  as  in  any  of  the  towns  of  the 
Pacific  States,  with  their  high  rentals  and  catch-penny  temptations. 
There  have  been  a  few  labor  disturbances ;  in  May  the  salmon  fisher- 
men voiced  their  discontent  over  the  prices  fixed  on  fish.  They 
claimed  the  price  paid  for  salmon  was  too  low,  and  the  difference 
paid  for  fish  caught  with  independent  boat,  gear,  and  fuel,  and  for 
fish  caught  with  company  boat,  gear,  and  fuel  not  equitable.  Hear- 
ings were  held  by  both  the  food  administrator  and  by  the  governor. 
An  amicable  settlement  of  both  questions  was  effected. 

At  Nome  the  production  of  gold  was  seriously  interfered  with  by 
strike.  The  Territorial  'legislature  of  1917  passed  an  eight-hour 
law  which  provided  for  an  eigh-hour  day  and  no  more,  with  no  pro- 
vision for  overtime.  When  brought  before  the  district  court  of  the 
fourth  judicial  division,  the  judge  decided  the  act  to  be  imconstitu- 
tional.  An  attempt  was  made  to  have  an  appeal  perfected  on  writ 
of  error.  By  order  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  district  attorney  of  the  fourth  judicial  division  was  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  appeal  and  all  district  attorneys  of  the  four  judicial 
divisions  instructed  not  to  enter  any  suit  under  the  act.  Later  the 
attorney  general  of  the  Territory  essayed  to  appear  for  the  United 
States  as  provided  for  by  Territorial  law  but  this  attempt  was  also 
denied  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  striking  miners'  union  at 
Nome  contended  that  the  Attorney  General  had  no  authority  to  deny 
an  appeal  and  remained  on  strike  throughout  the  entire  placer  min- 
ing season,  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  determination  to  maintain 
the  law  until  definitely  expunged  from  the  statute  books  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  highest  court.  A  conciliator  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  sent  to  Nome  for  the  purpose  was  unable  to  arrange  an  agree- 
ment between  the  gold  mining  operators  and  the  strikers,  the  strikers 
holding  out  for  an  eight-hour  day  as  explained  and  the  principal 
operators  holding  firm  to  a  longer  day  on  a  straight  hourly  basis 
without  the  time-and-a-half  overtime  feature,  on  the  ground  that 
placer  mining  with  all  the  additional  war-time  costs  would  be  un- 
profitable. An  expression  from  various  Alaskan  unions  showed  con- 
siderable variance  of  opinion.  The  sentiment  for  a  straight  eight- 
hour  day  and  for  an  ei^ht-hour  day  with  time-and-a-half  overtime, 
especially  during  war  time,  being  about  equally  divided,  as  is  the 
sentiment  regarding  the  validity  of  the  court's  decision.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  an  appeal  was  not  allowed  to  be  taken  as,  until  the 
question  is  settled  dennitely  for  all  time,  there  will  be  a  recrudescence 
of  labor  disturbance.  Under  a  term  of  the  act  regulating  the  hours 
of  labor,  the  governor  is  given  the  power  to  suspend  or  modify  the 
provisions  of  the  law  for  the  period  of  the  war,  when  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
Acting  under  given  authority  the  governor,  my  predecessor,  under 
the  dates  of  December  16,  1917,  January  7,  1918,  and  April  5,  1918, 
suspended  the  workings  of  the  law  as  applied  to  the  fisheries  for  a 
period  of  one  year  from  date  of  order  and  not  longer  unless  the  war 
shall  not  have  been  terminated  within  that  time.  Unless  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Territory  will  voluntarily  amend  the  law  or  unless  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  allow  of  an  appeal,  I  look  for  continued 
Iftbor  unrest. 
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BONE-DRY  ALASKA. 

Prohibition  in  Alaska  has  been  productive  of  most  beneficial  effects, 
I  doubt  if  even  those  most  opposed  to  prohibition  would  now  be  will- 
ing to  return  to  the  old  regime.  It  is  probably  true  that  imme- 
diately before  the  shipment  of  liquor  to  Alaska  was  prohibited, 
large  quantities  of  distilled  and  fermented  liquor  were  imported  for 
future  illicit  sale  when  the  Territory  should  go  dry.  These  "  caches  " 
have  largely  been  either  consumed  or  seized.  "  Bootlegging  "  is  still 
in  evidence  but  is  becoming  steadily  less  and  less.  The  special  em- 
ployees for  the  suppression  of  liquor  traffic  among  the  natives  since 
the  advent  of  prohibition  are  now  used  in  the  suppression  of  all 
liquor  traffic.  1  think  the  employment  of  agents  for  the  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic  should  be  continued,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
distilling  of  "  hootch  "  is  not  yet  a  lost  art  and  undoubtedly  there 
are  a  few  illicit  stills  and  breweries  scattered  about  in  secret  places. 
On  the  whole  the  special  agents  have  rendered  effective  service  and 
have  seized  thousands  of  gallons  of  distilled  liquor,  wine,  and  beer. 

It  is  evident  that  the  necessity  of  preparing  proper  reports  has 
not  been  sufficiently  impressed  upon  th^se  special  employees,  but 
from  the  fragmentary  reports  to  hand  it  would  seem  that  there  have 
been  the  following  number  of  arrests  and  convictions  in  the  several 
divisions:  First  judicial  division,  58  arrests  and  50  convictions; 
second  judicial  division,  2  arrests  and  2  convictions;  third  judicial 
division,  16  arrests  and  14  convictions;  fourth  judicial  division,  34 
arrests  and  17  convictions;  a  total  of  110  arrests  and  83  convictions, 

TERRITORIAL  BUREAU  OF  PUBLICITY. 

The  Territorial  legislature  of  1917  provided  for  a  Territorial 
bureau  of  publicity,  which  has  since  been  systematized  and  is  now 
maintaining  a  central  office  at  Juneau,  the  capital,  from  which  litera- 
ture advertising  the  Territory  and  its  various  resources  is  being 
largely  distributed  throughout  the  United  States  in  particular  and 
the  world  in  general.  The  literature  being  distributed  as  the  result 
of  advertisements  being  placed  in  leading  publications  is  descriptive 
of  the  resources  of  Alasfia  and  includes  everything  that  prospective 
homeseekers  and  investors  may  desire  to  learn.  Many  letters  of  in- 
quiry for  information  and  literature  are  received  by  this  bureau  and 
its  maintenance  and  operation  is  doing  much  toward  enlightening 
"  outsiders  "  as  to  the  resources  and  possibilities  of  Alaska. 

In  connection  with  the  Territorial  bureau  of  publicity  a  central 
labor  bureau  is  being  maintained  and  is  doing  mucn  toward  a  general 
distribution  of  labor,  as  well  as  proving  a  convenience  to  those  seek- 
ing employment  in  the  various  industries  of  the  Territory. 

The  act  which  authorized  the  bureau  of  publicity  carried  with  it 
an  appropriation  amounting  to  $15,000  to  cover  the  two  years  which 
*vould  intervene  before  another  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature 
convened.  Of  this  amount  approximately  $3,000  was  expended  last 
yearj  principally  in  salaries  and  printing,  but  no  system  of  advertising 
or  distributmg  the  printed  matter  was  inaugurated  until  the  present 
year,  when  an  office  was  opened  and  its  purposes  generall.y  made 
known.  The  result  is  that  its  force  is  now  kept  busy  answering  the 
many  letters  of  inquiry  received  and  sending  out  pamphlets  contain- 
ing the  information  sought. 
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FOOD  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  present  organization  consists  of  a  staff  coini)rising  a  Federal 
food  administrator,  an  assistant  Federal  food  administrator,  execu- 
tive secretary  and  educational  director,  director  of  home  economics, 
director  of  religious  and  fraternal  organizations,  director  of  salmon 
division,  director  of  fresh  fish  division,  merchants'  representative, 
representative  of  restaurants  and  hotels,  library  director,  commer- 
cial traveling  men's  representative,  statistician,  and  110  divisional, 
district,  and  local  food  administrators,  with  headquarters  in  all  oi 
the  principal  towns  and  camps  of  the  Territory.  Adequate  quarters 
are  maintained  in  the  Seward  Building,  Juneau^  with  a  clerical  force 
sufficient  to  dispatch  the  great  volume  of  business  incident  to 'the 
food-conservation  program  during  the  war. 

Amons;  the  important  work  done  by  the  Alaska  food  administra- 
tion has  oeen  the  sending  out  of  all  rules  and  reflations,  pamphlets, 
recipes,  conducting  all  correspondence,  and  distributing  literature 
and  general  and  local  news  stories  pertaining  to  the  food-conserva- 
tion program,  as  outlined  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration, 
togetner  with  numerous  rules  and  regulations  and  food  news  which, 
from  time  to  time,  have  been  prepared  by  the  Federal  food  adminis- 
trator for  Alaska. 

The  food  administration  of  Alaska  held  many  conferences  this 
season  with  packers,  cannery  men,  and  fishermen  relative  to  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  Alaska  salmon.  Recommendations  were  made  to 
the  United  States  Food  Administration  and  maximum  prices  to  be 
paid  were  announced  in  May.  A  revision  of  these  prices,  based  upon 
the  point  of  delivery,  was  effected  by  the  food  administrator  in  July; 
also  numerous  questions  arising  out  of  the  fishing  industry  of  Alaska 
with  reference  to  the  prices  fixed  have  been  determined  as  the  result 
of  conferences  with  fishermen  and  cannery  men.  Questions  of  this 
character  are  continually  arising  and  they  are  daily  being  adjusted. 
All  of  the  salt-water  fishermen  in  Alaska  have  been  issued  fishing 
licenses  and  a  vast  amount  of  correspondence  carried  on  in  this 
connection — the  matter  of  proper  persons  to  receive  these  licenses 
being  an  important  question  and  entailing  many  investigations. 

The  matter  of  a  reasonable  profit  for  buyers  and  dealers  in  rough 
jBsh  of  Alaska  was  taken  up  with  all  concerned,  and  prices  yielding 
a  fair  profit  to  all  were  announced. 

Sundry  conferences  with  reference  to  the  prices  to  be  announced 
by  the  food  administration  for  canned  salmon  in  Alaska  were  held, 
and  recommendations  forwarded  to  the  food  administration. 

Alaska's  food  administration  was  partially  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing permission  from  the  Government  for  foreign  bottoms  to  haul 
fish  between  Alaska  and  mainland  ports;  also  the  matter  of  establish- 
ing a  more  satisfactory  steamship  service  was  agitated. 

Steamship  companies  plying  to  the  westward  agreed,  upon  a  show- 
ing made  by  the  rood  administration*  to  reduce  their  rate  on  potatoes 
grown  in  the  Matanuska  section  to  points  in  southeastern  and  western 
Alaska,  from  $12  a  ton  to  $4  a  ton.  This  reduction  has  enabled 
Alaska's  farmers  to  move  many  tons  of  potatoes  at  a  price  less  than 
merchants  have  had  to  pay  for  this  food  commodity  shipped  in  from 
the  States. 
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Price-interpreting  committees  have  been  established  and  what  are 
considered  "reasonable  prices"  are  published.  These  lists  have 
proved  valuable  to  consumers.  The  Juneau  office  has  acted  as  a  clear- 
mg  house  for  all  reports  from  licensees,  has  issued  special  permits  for 
sugar  and  flour  and  investigated  applications  for  licenses.  The  entire 
Territory  has  been  reached  frecmently  with  urgent  appeals  for  the 
conservation  of  essential  foodstuffs  and  the  results  obtamed  have  been 
most  gratifving. 

Food  clubs  have  been  established  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  of 
the  Territory.  These  organizatons  have  accomplished  much  in  the 
way  of  holding  meetings  and  devising  plans  for  householders  to  con- 
secve  essential  foods,  sending  out  tested  recipes,  literature,  etc. 

Provisions  have  been  made  for  supplying  the  Siberian  coast  trade 
with  foodstuffs  for  the  winter  and  special  rules  and  regulations  from 
time  to  time  have  been  announced  to  cover  various  sections  of  the 
Territory,  owing  to  inadequate  transportation  facilities  and  adverse 
climatic  conditions. 

The  presence  of  two  subchasers  in  Alaskan  waters  until  the  salmon 
pack  is  up  has  been  continued  until  October  15,  partly  as  the  result 
of  efforts  by  the  Food  Administration  office. 

A  very  appreciable  stimulus  to  war  gardens  has  been  brought 
about  through  the  food  administration  of  Alaska  and  all  over  the 
Territory  many  successful  war  gardens  were  the  result  this  season. 

Alaska  during  the  wheat-saving  campaign  established  a  wonderful 
record.  Its  per  capita  consumption  was  less  than  that  asked  by  the 
food  administration.  The  individual  allowance  had  been  fixed  at 
li  pounds  of  wheat  flour  per  person  per  week.  A  checking  up  of 
returns  showed  that  Alaska's  per  capita  consumption  durmg  the 
wheat-saving  campaign  did  not  reach  5  pounds  per  month. 

As  a  result  of  willing  cooperation,  patriotism,  and  economy  in  the 
matter  of  saving  certam  meat  products,  such  as  pork,  beef,  etc.,  an 
excellent  record  was  also  made  by  Alaskans  and  is  still  being  main- 
tained. A  vigorous  campaign  for  the  conservation  of  these  essential 
foodstuffs  has  been  continuously  kept  up  and  is  now  being  conducted 
by  our  educational  department. 

In  southeastern  Alaska  and  in  westward  Alaska  the  sugar  ration 
cards  have  been  pUt  into  effect  and  are  resulting  in  a  large  saving 
of  sugar;  and  a  special  permit  system  controlling  purchases  by 
dealers,  bakers,  and  public  eating  places  and  manufacturers  is  now 
in  force,  also  conserving  a  large  amount  of  sugar. 

A  number  of  miscellaneous  matters,  such  as  stimulating  produc- 
tion, creating  a  demand  for  fish  other  than  salmon,  aiding  in  the 
preservation  of  the  fish  of  the  Territory,  securing  the  cooperation  of 
dealers  other  than  those  handling  foodstuffs  in  carrying  out  the  food 
program,  etc.,  have  been  handled  by  the  Alaska  food  administration. 

The  cooperation  and  willingness  of  Alaskans  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  food  administration  as  a  whole  has  been  most 
gratifying. 

PUBLIC  LAND. 

During  the  year  16  townships,  whole  and  fractional,  of  the 
Seward  meridian,  and  10  townships,  whole  and  fractional,  of  the 
Fairbanks  meridian,  were  surveyed. 
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TheYe  have  been  surveyed  to  date  the  following  township  surveys, 
whole  and  fractional,  viz,  Seward  meridian  71,  Fairbanks  meridian 
82,  and  CJopper  Eiver  meridian  18. 

The  survey  should  be  further  extended  in  the  Susitna  and  Tanana 
Valleys.  The  necessity  of  surveying  other  sections  is  also  apparent. 
There  are  approximately  100  square  miles  of  agricultural  land  in  the 
Chilkat  River  Valley,  and  there  are  at  least  50  homesteaders,  some 
of  them  having  as  much  as  30  acres  under  cultivation.  Their  prod- 
ucts are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  southeastern  Alaska  and  even  to 
Seattle,  Wash. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  settlers  in  the  Eagle  Eiver  Valley, 
where  the  advantages  of  settlement  are  equally  as  good  as  in  the 
Chilkat  Valley.  On  Kodiak  Island  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
stock  can  be  profitably  raised,  for  there  is  an  abundance  of  red  top 
and  other  nutritious  grasses.  Similar  conditions^  prevail  on  the 
idands  of  the  Aleutian  and  Alexander  Archipelagoes  and  in  many 
of  the  valleys  of  the  coast  of  southwestern  and  southeastern  Alaska. 
There  is  some  demand  for  surveys  in  the  valley  of  the  Kuskokwim. 

The  method  of  making  surveys  in  Alaska  is  as  follows :  The  de- 
partment directs  that  a  certain  survey  be  made ;  the  surveyor  general 
18  requested  to  prepare  and  issue  instructions  for  its  execution,  and 
these  are  handed  to  the  assistant  supervisor  of  surveys  to  be  handed 
by  him  to  the  United  States  surveyor  he  designates.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  survey  the  returns  are  filed  with  the  surveyor  general. 

By  an  act  (Public  No.  180,  65th  Cong.,  H.  R.  8563)  approved 
June  28, 1918,  a  settler  who  has  used  his  homestead  right  in  a  State 
or  other  territory  is  no  longer  barred  from  making  homestead  entry 
on  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  land  in  Alaska.  The  same  act  provides 
that  when  an  entryman  has  shown  satisfactory  evidence  of  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  homestead  law  the  surveyor  general  will 
issue  instructions  for  the  survey  of  the  land  entered,  not  later  than 
the  next  succeeding  survejdng  season,  without  expense  to  the  entry- 
man.  This  act  of  course  applies  only  to  public  lands.  A  settler 
within  the  confines  of  a  forest  reserve  must  first  have  his  land  clear- 
listed  by  the  Forestry  Service  to  the  General  Land  Office,  a  process 
which  is  now  carried  through  with  reasonable  dispatch.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  in  this  connection  that  the  national  forests  of  Alaska  can 
not  be  merged  with  the  public  lands,  as  there  is  no  function  of  the 
Forestry  Service  being  performed  in  Alaska  in  connection  with  the 
forests  which  can  not  be  performed  by  the  General  Land  Office  with- 
out duplication  of  expense. 

Much  could  be  gained  by  the  reorganization  of  the  Land  Service  in 
Aladia  to  the  end  that  the  duties  now  performed  by  the  four  dis- 
tinct branches  of  that  service,  operating  in  this  Territory,  may  be 
handled  by  one  officer.  This  oureau  is  now  operating  in  the  Terri- 
tory through  a  surveyor  general,  an  assistant  supervisor  of  surveys, 
chief  of  field  division,  and  three  local  offices,  located  at  Juneau,  Nome, 
and  Fairbanks,  respectively,  each  of  which  latter  offices  are  presided 
over  by  a  register  and  receiver.  All  of  these  branches  are  independ- 
ent of  one  another  and  deal  directly  with  the  General  Land  Office  in 
Washington,  frequently  about  the  same  matter,  without  the  other 
being  aware  of  what  is  taking  place. 

The  consolidation  of  this  work  under  one  head  would  make  an 
immediate  saving  in  salaries,  permit  of  the  greater  availability  of 
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field  and  office  force  of  these  various  branches,  make  possible  a  more 
economical  utilization  of  office  space  with  a  consequent  reduction  of 
rent,  the  keeping  of  one  set  of  records  instead  of  four,  etc.  Aside, 
however,  from  any  matter  of  financial  consideration,  the  paramount 
Benefit  of  the  proposed  reorganization  is  the  efficiency  that  would  be 
secured  by  responsible  local  control.  The  people  in  the  Territory  are 
far  away  from  Washington,  and  their  problems  are  so  distinct  from 
those  in  the  States  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  single  officer  with  whom 
thigy  can  deal,  who  can  speak  authoritatively  for  the  General  Land 
Office,  instead  of  the  present  divided  authority,  which  makes  prac- 
tically every  land  claim  the  subject  of  consideration  by  four  distinct 
branches  of  that  bureau.  When  it  is  realized  that  99  per  cent  of  this 
Territory  belongs  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  a  large  extent  is 
mider  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Land  Department,  the  vital  necessity 
of  an  efficient,  centralized  organization  for  that  service  becomes 
apparent. 

NAVAL  PATROL. 

On  account  of  seemingly  well-substantiated  rumors  of  I.  W.  W. 
and  pro-German  threats  against  the  industries  of  Alaska,  and  partic- 
ularly against  the  fish  canneries,  the  Navy  Department  established  a 
patrol  in  Alaskan  waters,  to  last  during  the  fishing  and  packing  sea- 
son. Four  small  ships,  each  carrying  a  naval  intelligence  officer  and 
an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  were  detailed  as  follows: 
U.  S.  S.  Patterson^  lormerly  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  to 
Bristol  Bay ;  U.  S.  S.  Explorer^  also  formerly  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  to  Prince  William  Sound;  submarine  chaser  S09  to 
southeastern  Alaska,  with  headquarters  at  Juneau ;  submarine  chaser 
SIO  to  southeastern  Alaska,  with  headquarters  at  Ketchikan.  These 
four  patrol  boats  are  rendering  most  excellent  service.  Every  can- 
nery nas  been  visited,  all  I.  W.  W.  and  alleged  pro-Germans  have 
been  interviewed,  and  several  arrests  of  dangerous  characters  made. 
One  German  arrested  had  formulae  and  material  for  making  high 
explosives.  Through  the  assistance  of  the  patral  a  number  of  slack- 
ers have  been  brought  in.  The  presence  of  the  patrol  has  without 
doubt  kept  in  check  proposed  outbreaks  of  disloyalty  and  destruction 
of  property,  which  would  have  injured  the  fisheries  at  a  time  when 
the  united  States  is  in  need  of  their  products,  and  has  lent  confidence 
and  encouragement  to  operators  in  isolated  localities.  The  patrol 
should  be  returned  to  Alaska  about  April  15  of  next  year. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Rear  Admiral  R.  E.  Coontz,  commandant 
of  the  thirteenth  naval  district,  plans  have  been  drawn  and  estimates 
made  for  a  ship  for  general  duty  in  Alaska.  There  should  be  perma- 
nently stationed  in  Territorial  waters,  with  headquarters  at  Juneau, 
such  a  ship,  capable  of  performing  patrol  duty  of  all  kinds.  There  is 
constant  need  of  a  vessel  of  this  type,  not  only  as  a  means  of  enforc- 
ing Federal  and  Territorial  law,  but  also  for  performing  rescue  work. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $60,000. 

PATRIOTIC  ENDEAVOR. 

Alaskans  may  well  be  proud  of  the  showing  made  in  drives  for  the 
various  Liberty  loans,  War-Savings  Stamps,  and  the  American  Red 
Cross.    Little  can  be  ascertained  as  to  the  amount  subscribed  to  the 
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first  Liberty  loan,  although  it  is  known  that  a  considerable  amount 
was  taken,  Fairbanks  subscribing  over  $80,000  and  Juneau  over 
$26,000.  In  the  second  loan  $1,059,100  was  subscribed,  and  in  the 
third  loan,  with  a  quota  of  $687,828,  subscriptions  of  $1,743,050  were 
entered,  or  practically  253  per  cent  of  the  quota,  thus  leading  all  the 
States  and  Territories  in  proportion  to  the  allotment,  except  Dela- 
ware, with  its  large  war  industries.  On  June  30,  Alaska  led  all  the 
States  and  Territories  in  the  per  capita  purchase  of  War-Savings 
Stamps.  Alaskans  pin  their  faith  to  the  great  American  Red  Cross, 
although  •  all  worthy  charities  have  received  liberal  subscriptions. 
In  the  membership  drive  in  December,  1917,  memberships  were  taken 
out  to  the  extent  of  94  per  cent  of  the  white  population.  In  the 
second  war  fund  campaign  in  May,  1918,  with  18,090  subscribers 
the  sum  of  $147,398.64  was  raised,  with  a  number  of  distant  places 
still  to  be  heard  from,  thus  again  leading  all  the  States  and  Territories 
in  per  capita  subscriptions.  Alaska  can  not  be  excelled  by  any 
State  or  Territory  in  per  capita  patriotism. 

P'or  the  sale  of  the  wool,  from  the  White  House  sheep,  donated 
by  President  Wilson,  Alaska  returned  $5,881.70  for  IJ  pounds,  once 
more  leading  the  States  and  Territories,  the  nearest  competitors  being 
Nebraska,  with  $5,000  and  Porto  Rico  with  $4,000.  If,  in  propor- 
tion to  population,  the  United  States  should  have  as  many  men  in 
military  service  as  has  Alaska,  there  would  now  be  an  Army  of  ap- 
proximately 10,000,000  men. 

INCORPORATED  TOWNS. 

There  are  17  incorporated  towns  listed  as  such  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Territory,  but  the  town  organization  of  Chena  seems 
to  have  died  of  inanition,  practically  all  of  the  inhabitants  having 
moved  away.  Reports  received  from  13  of  these  towns  show  a  total 
assessed  valuation  of  $14,777,646.  The  rate  of  taxation  on  assessed 
valuation  for  these  towns  ranged  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  the  average 
being  1.7  per  cent. 

Assessed  valuation  and  rate  of  taxation,  1017. 


Town. 

Assessed 
valuation. 

Rate  of 
taxation. 

Town. 

Assessed 
valuation. 

Rate  of 
taxation. 

Chf^na 

11,184,546 

481,816 

25,874 

2,961,134 

3,730,768 
1,228,825 

Percent, 

'\ 

1.5 

2 

1.6 

[J] 

1.6 
1.75 

Nome 

$1,300,390 

355,330 

1,721,800 

164,910 

625,727 

779,000 
217,527 

Percent. 
2 

Cordova 

Petersburg 

1 

Dou  elas "... 

Seward 

1.8 

Eagfe!?....::::::::;:::::: 

Sitka 

1 

Falrbanla 

Skagway 

1.6 

Haines 

Tanana 

<% 

Iditarod 

Valdez 

Juneau 

Wrangoll 

2 

Ketchikan 

1  No  valuation  made  and  no  tax  levied. 


WEATHER  CONDITIONS. 


The  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  was  characterized  by  a  general  defi- 
ciency in  temperature  in  all  parts  of  Alaska  in  which  records  are 
kept,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  where  there  was  an 
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average  daily  excess  of  about  1°.  The  deficiency  was  greatest  over 
the  Yukon  Valley  and  Seward  Peninsula,  where  it  averaged  from 
3.5®  to  over  5°  per  day.  In  the  southeastern  section  only  the  months 
of  November  and  January  were  decidedly  warmer  than  usual,  while 
in  the  interior  valleys  August,  September,  and  January  were  the 
warm  months. 

The  summer  months,  as  usual,  were  pleasant  and  devoid  of  oppres- 
sive heat,  the  highest  temperature  omcially  registered  being  88**  in 
August  in  the  Tanana  Valley.  While  continued  cold  weather  pre- 
vailed in  the  interior  during  the  winter,  and  the  lowest  official  read- 
ing was  — 67°,  the  Pacific  coast  districts  enjoyed  comparatively  mild 
temperatures,  the  minimum  readings  for  the  year  being  but  little 
below  zero,  though  at  a  number  of  places  they  did  not  reach  zero. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  conditions  in  the  central  valleys  of  the 
States,  where  the  lowest  readings  during  the  winter  ranged  from 
—10°  to  -40°. 

Under  the  warm  weather  that  prevailed  in  August  and  early  Sep- 
tember in  the  Yukon  Valley,  vegetation  in  that  district  made  rapid 
growth  and  overcame  the  setback  it  had  received  earlier  in  the  season. 
In  the  middle  Yukon  and  Tanana  Valleys  the  first  freezing  tempera- 
tures of  the  autumn  occurred  generally  between  September  6  and  14; 
in  the  Matanuska  Valley  on  the  16th,  while  in  the  southeast  and  in 

Sarts  of  the  Pacific  coast  vegetation  was  not  materially  damaged  by 
rosts  until  October  15  and  16. 

As  all  of  the  spring  months  of  1918  averaged  below  normal  in  tem- 
perature, the  early  part  of  the  season  was  backward,  and  the  growth 
of  crops  was  retarded  even  more  than  was  the  case  in  the  spring 
of  19lY.  In  the  Tanana  Valley  it  was  not  until  about  May  23 
that  field  work  was  possible  on  southern  slopes.  The  last  freeing 
temperatures  of  the  season  occurred  generally  in  the  southeast  and 
Matanuska  Valley  between  May  23  and  26 ;  in  the  lower  Kuskokwim 
Valley  on  May  31 ;  and  in  the  Yukon  Valley  and  Bering  Sea  region 
between  the  10th  and  30th  of  June. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  weather  of  the  year  was  the 
continued  low  temperatures  that  prevailed  in  the  interior  valleys  and 
Seward  Peninsula  in  November  and  December.  While  the  absolute 
minimum  readings  recorded  during  this  period  did  not  reach  previ- 
ous low  records  by  several  degress,  the  persistence  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week  of  temperatures  that  were  much  below  normal  made 
the  winter  in  those  districts  one  long  to  be  remembered.  The  cold 
was  most  severe  in  the  upper  Yukon  Valley,  Fort  Yukon  having  a 
mean  for  December  of  —48.4°.  Still  colder  weather  obtained  in 
Yukon  Territory,  Dawson  having  a  December  mean  of  —51.3°. 

The  year  was  one  of  abundant  precipitation  in  the  southeast,  espe- 
cially during  the  latter  half  of  1917.  October  and  November  were 
noteworthy  in  that  section  for  their  frequent  and  heavy  rains  and 
snows.  Previous  high  records  for  montmy  totals  were  broken  at 
several  stations,  among  them  Sitka  with  20.73  inches  in  October,  and 
Ketchikan  with  63.85  inches  and  Jumbo  Mine  with  61.46  inches  in 
November.    These  figures,  of  course,  include  rain  and  melted  snow. 

Heavy  local  rains  occurred  in  the  Tanana  Valley  in  July  and  re- 
tarded construction  work  on  the  Government  railroad  in  that  region, 
while  excessive  rains  over  Kenai  Peninsula  on  September  9  and  10 
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occasioned  damage  to  property  in  Seward  and  vicinity  aggregating 
approximately  $100,000. 

In  the  interior  the  last  five  months  of  1917  were  comparatively 
dry,  with  an  unusual  amount  of  clear  weather.  In  some  districts, 
particularly  the  Kuskokwira  and  lower  Yukon  Valleys  and  Seward 
Peninsula,  practically  no  snow  fell  until  January,  and  as  a  result 
transportation  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  difficulty  by  reason 
of  the  almost  bare  trails.  There  was  an  abundance  of  snowfall, 
however,  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  of  1918  in  practically 
all  parts  of  the  Territory,  but  May  and  tJune  had  somewhat  less 
than  the  normal  amount  of  rainfall. 

Navigation  on  inland  waterways  ceased  in  October.  The  Koyukuk 
was  closed  by  ice  on  October  17,  the  Tanana  between  the  20tn  and 
24th,  the  Kuskokwim  between  the  22d  and  27thj  and  the  Yukon 
from  the  27th  to  the  31st.  St.  Michael  Bay  closed  on  October  31, 
and  the  roadstead  at  Nome  on  November  18.  In  the  spring  of  1918 
the  breakup  began  in  the  Tanana  on  May  10;  in  the  Yukon  at 
•Eagle  on  the  11th,  the  date  advancing  to  the  25th  at  Holy  Cross; 
in  the  Koyukuk  on  the  27th ;  the  lower  Kuskokwim  on  the  19th ;  the 
Noatak  on  the  28th ;  and  the  lower  Kobuk  on  June  2.  The  extreme 
cold  weather  of  November  and  December  with  scarcely  any  snow 
resulted  in  the  ice  in  the  rivers  freezing  to  unusual  depths,  which 
in  turn  caused  the  formation  of  unusually  large  ^rges  during  the 
breakup.  The  highest  water  known  in  years  was  experienced  at  a 
number  of  places  along  the-  Yukon,  Tanana,  Koyukuk,  and  Kus- 
kokwim. In  the  last-named  valley  the  whole  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  Akiak  was  inundated,  the  river  rising  to  a  stage  of  25  feet  above 
ordinary  low  water. 

The  ice  in  the  Bering  Sea  remained  much  later  than  usual,  and  it 
was  not  until  June  25  that  ocean  steamers  were  able  to  reach  Nome. 
The  ice  discharge  from  the  Nushagak  and  Kvichak  Rivers  block- 
aded Bristol  Bay  to  an  unusually  late  date.  A  number  of  vessels 
carrying  supplies  and  labor  to  the  canneries  on  the  Bristgl  Bay 
coast  were  caught  in  the  ice  fields,  one  vessel  being  lost  and  others 
damaged.  Three  men  lost  their  lives  in  making  their  way  over  the 
ice  flk^. 

The  following  table  gives  the  mean  temperature  at  representative 
stations  in  the  several  sections  of  the  Territory  for  each  month  of 
the  year.  Similar  data  for  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  are  given  by  way  of 
comparison. 
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SCHOOLS. 

The  public  schools  of  Alaska  are  administered  under  both  Federal 
and  Territorial  laws.  The  Federal  law,  known  as  the  Nelson  law, 
provides  for  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns  or  incorporated 
school  districts,  and  receives  for  their  maintenance  25  per  cent  of  the 
Alaska  fund.  The  Territorial  laws  provide  for  schools  in  in- 
corporated towns  or  districts,  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  maintenance 
being  borne  by  the  town  or  district  by  taxation  of  real  and  personal 
property  and  three- fourths  by  the  Territory.  As  an  experiment  in 
the  Americanization  of  foreigners,  the  Territorial  legislature  of  1917 
passed  an  act  for  citizenship  night  schools,  carrying  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  judges  of  the  four  judicial  divisions.  The  experiment  has 
proved  a  success.  Not  only  are  forei^ers,  many  of  whom  are  illit- 
erate, being  given  elementary  educational  instruction,  but  are  also 
being  taught  American  ideals.  A  large  number  of  foreigners,  par- 
ticularly Serbs,  have  returned  to  Europe  from  Alaska  to  enter  the 
armies  of  their  mother  countries.  They  have  told  me  that  only  lately 
have  they  understood  the  principles  for  which  their  countries  are  at 
war  and  that  they  now  wish  to  nght  to  uphold  the  ideals,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  they  have  been  taught  to  understand.  I  attribute  this 
sentiment  largely  to  the  influence  of  the  citizenship  night  schools. 

The  people  of  Alaska  are  intensely  interested  in  their  schools,  the 
more  so  as  manjr  brought  up  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization  were 
themselves  not  given  the  opportunity  for  educational  advancement 
and  wish  to  see  this  defect  remedied  in  their  children.  On  a  whole, 
the  schools  are  well  organized  with  efficient  and  earnest  instructors. 
In  order  that  the  scholarship  of  the  public-school  children  might  be 
tested  and  compared  with  that  of  average  groups  in  the  States,  cer- 
tain tests  were  given  throughout  the  year.  An  examination  of  tabu- 
lated results  shows  that  the  scholarship  of  Alaskan  children  is  well 
above  the  average.  The  vast  majority  of  the  teachers  in  Alaska  have 
two  qualifications  which  make  for  successful  school  work  in  this 
country  where  direct  supervision  of  schools  is  necessarily  limited — 
these  are  professional  training  and  experience.  Two-thirds  of  the 
teachers  of  Alaska  are  normal  school  or  college  graduates;  88  per 
cent  of  the  high-school  teachers  are  college  graduates  who  have  in 
addition  had  advance  study.  The  average  teaching  experience  of 
Alaska  teachers  is  seven  and  one-half  years,  exclusive  of  the  school 
year  for  which  the  report  is  made.  While  statistics  on  the  subject 
are  not  now  available,  I  believe  that  no  State  in  the  Union  can 
present  a  record  of  teachers  so  well  qualified  by  professional  train- 
ingand  experience  as  those  of  Alaska. 

The  great  war  has  brought  out  the  need  for  heretofore  neglected 
patriotic  instruction.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  we 
have  perhaps  been  lax.  We  have  not  noted  that  we  were  slipping  in 
patriotic  endeavor.  We  have  learned  how  insidious  has  been  German 
propaganda  in  its  attempt  to  destroy  our  American  ideals.  In 
Alaska,  at  least,  never  again  shall  our  school  children  lack  for  in- 
struction in  patriotism  and  reverence  for  our  flag.  All  pupils  re- 
ceive such  instruction  with  the  result  that  Alaska  has  an  enviable 
record  in  the  amount  of  war  service  rendered  by  her  public-school 
system.     The  schools  are  enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  all  war 
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measures;  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  Food  Administration^  War  Sav- 
ings, War  Gardens.  In  three  of  the  larger  schools  having  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  628,  war  securities  to  the  amount  of^29,509.50 
were  purchased  during  the  school  year.  Statistics  covering  all  of 
'the  schools  are  not  available. 

Statistics  of  white  schools  outside  of  incorporated  toums  for  th^  school  year 

1917-18. 


■  Location. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Pupils  of 
school  age. 


Cost  or 
maiiite- 


Term 
(months). 


Afognak 

Blackburn 

Candle 

Charcoal  Point.. 

Chatanika 

Chichagof 

Chltina 

Council 

Craig 

Deering 

Eagle  River 

Ellamar 

Finger  Lake 

Fortuna  bedge. . 
Fox. 


Garden  Island. 

Hadlay 

Hope. 


Katalla 

Kenai 

Kiana 

Knik 

Kodiak 

Latouche... 
Lonjgwood . . 

Loruog 

Mendenhall. 
McCarthy... 
Ninilchlc... 

Otter. 

Oudnkie 

Perseverance. , 

Ruby.; 

St.  Michael... 

Sanak , 

Scow  Bay 

Seldovia 

Sitka , 

Teller 

Tenakee 

Thane 

Tread  well 

Unga 

Wasilla 


7» 
11 
15 
33 
17 
13 
13 
14 
22 

8 

6 
17 

7 
18 
14 
15 

8 
15 
25 
19 
106 
18 

8 
93 
36 
51 
21 
10 
24 
22 
21 
22 
23 
13 
20 
18 
16 


88,n5.06 
1,54&M 
2,608.13 
1,879.42 
1,975.00 
1,07L23 
1,386l90 
2,484.38 
1,272.81 
8„56a00 

1,»4.75 
2,917.50 
3,600.00 
2,06&50 
1,97a  07 
1,001.32 
1,232.15 
1,306.00 
1,526.97 
5,682.58 
2,  SSL  23 
1,37a  05 
5,437.50 
1,745.14 
2,550.10 
1,047.50 
768.70 
2,065.17 
1,  SSL  06 
1,248.50 
2,534.00 
1,313.16 
1,717.55 
3,740.38 
2,618.97 
1,963.93 
1,102.06 
1,668.85 
8792.45 
1,765.70 
1,250.80 
2,893.53 
3,07L75 
2,350.34 
2,864.77 


I     Total. 


58 


1,162 


100,04a  84 


For  the  year  1917-18  schools  were  maintained  in  46  districts  out- 
side of  incorporated  towns  and  incorporated  school  districts.  Eight 
new  school  districts  were  established  during  the  year,  three  of  which, 
however,  did  not  open  their  sessions  prior  to  Uie  close  of  the  school 
year.  The  46  schools  maintained  during  the  year  1917-18  employed 
58  teachers  and  had  an  enrollment  of  1,180,  as  compared  with  1,364 
the  previous  year.  The  average  number  of  pupils  per  school  was 
25.6,  as  compared  with  34.1  the  previous  year.  A  total  of  $100,046.84 
was  expended  for  maintenance,  at  an  average  cost  of  $2,174,93  per 
school,  as  compared  to  $1,993.50  for  the  previous  year.  The  average 
cost  per  pupil  was  $84.79,  as  compared  with  $58.46  for  the  previous 
year. 
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SCHOOLS  IN  INCORPORATED  TOWNS  AND  INCORPORATED  DISTRICTS. 

There  are  15  schools  in  mcorpor^ted  towns  and  3  in  incorpornted 
school  districts,  supported  in  part  by  territorial  appropriation.  The 
averages  for  the  18  schools,  as  shown  by  the  table  of  statistics,  is  as 
follows :  Average  number  of  teachers,  4.8,  with  average  yearly  salary 
of  $1,205.26  per  teacher;  average  enrollment  120;  average  daily  at- 
tendance, 94.2;  average  cost  of  maintenance,  exclusive  of  teachers' 
salaries,  $3,777.82.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  was  $80.14,  as  com- 
pared with  $76.84  for  the  previous  year. 

statistics  of  white  schools  for  the  school  year  1917-18. 


Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
daUyat- 
tendance. 

Term 
(moe.). 

Oiade 
school 
gradiv 
ates. 

High 
schSol 
gradu- 
ates. 

Expenditures. 

Location. 

Salaries  of 
teachers. 

All  other. 

Total. 

Cordova 

14 

106 
206 

11 
206 

46 
8 
348 
254 
127 

91 
108 
122 

17 
101 
102 

71.70 
171.40 
8.81 
181.60 
31.00 
8.00 
271.28 
104.70 
92.90 
71.92 
84.00 
96.30 
14.00 
64.00 
79.20 

7 

10 
10 

4 
12 

1 
19 

2 

4' 

7* 

$6,220.00 

9,005.04 

810.00 

15,189.76 
1,800.00 
1,360.00 

16,490.00 

10,665.00 
8,776.00 
3,915.00 
4,725.00 
4,005.00 
1,800.00 
4,950.00 
3,780.00 

17,609.69 
4,172.65 

408.76 
5,640.10 

518,28 

380.78 
7,744.24 
4,699.47 
4,429.97 
2,922.75 
2,416.45 
4,264.00 

564.22 
4,273.35 
1,605.85 

$12,889.89 
13,177.89 
1,248.76 
20,829.85 
2,318.28 
1,730.78 
24,234.24 
15,368.47 
18,204.97 
6,837.76 
7,141.46 
8,260.00 
2,364.22 
9,223.35 
5,385.85 

Doufirlas 

F«g6   ::.:::::::;:: 

Faui»nk8 

TTftlfiAii..  , ..., 

Idltarod 

JuneftU 

21 
13 
6 
4 
6 

13 
2 
1 

Ketchikan 

Nome 

Petersburg. 

Skaeway 

Valdez 

3 

4 

2 

Wrangell 

Total 

77 

1,847 

1,440.81 

93 

29 

92,509.79 

51,704.46 

144,214.22 

Ill  ineorvorated  school 
diatrieU. 

Anchorage 

8 
1 

1 

274 
28 
8 

219.6 
27.1 
8.0 

9 
8 
6 

14 
3 

2 

10,332.60 

1,415.00 

600.00 

12,054.82 

3,994.09 

247.43 

22,387.82 

5,409.09 

847.43 

Nenana i. 

Talkeetna 

TotaJ 

10 

810 

264.7 

19 

12,347.50 

16,296.34 

28,643.84 

Grand  total 

87 

2,167 

1,096.61 

112 

29 

104,857.49 

68,000.79 

172,858.08 

CITIZENSHIP  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

Night  schools  had  been  organized  in  two  of  the  cities  of  Alaska 
prior  to  the  1917-18  school  year.  The  passage  of  the  citizenship 
night-school  law  as  contained  in  chapter  33,  1917  session  laws  and 
the  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  carrying  out  its  provisions  during  the 

Eeriod  ending  March  31,  1919,  however,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  this 
ranch  of  educational  activity.  Six  communities  organized  under 
its  provisions  and  received  Territorial  appropriations  amounting  in 
all  to  $2,913.31.  In  addition  to  undertaking  work  of  tibe  scope  per- 
mitted under  the  law  referred  to,  several  communities  conducted 
night  schools,  which  offered  a  greater  variety  of  subjects  and  which 
attracted  a  larger  enrollment  than  would  have  been  possible  with  the 
limited  amount  of  money  available  from  the  Territory.  In  all,  seven 
schools  were  organized.  No  repons  are  available  from  one,  so  the 
general  statistics  appearing  below  cover  but  five  citizenship  night 
schools  and  six  general  night  schools. 
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Citizenship  night  schools. 


School. 

Enrollment. 

Average  attendance. 

Sessions 

Number 
weeks. 

Expend- 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

weekly. 

itures. 

AnohcHttge 

100 
6 
20 
27 
46 

50 
19 
11 
17 
3 

50 
6 
8 
11 
39 

! 
25                 5 
11  .               2 

5                3 
10                 2 

3                 5 

24    S1,2M.90 

DousIas 

24          37S.00 

Jnnwftn 

20          37&W 

If  etchlkftn 

15  :        307.00 

Nenwift     . , 

16  1        480LOO 

Nonw  (no  report) 

40a00 

Total 

199 

100 

113 

64 

8,277.50 

The  difference  between  the  total  expenditure,  $3,277.66,  and  the 
amount  received  from  the  Territory,  $2,913.31,  represents  money  col- 
lected from  tuition  fees,  etc.,  for  the  support  of  these  schools. 

Different  subjects  offered:  Reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
English,  United  States  history.  United  States  civics,  public  speaking. 

Different  nationalities  represented :  (24)  American,  Alaska  native. 
Austrian,  Bohemian,  Bulgarian,  Canadian,  Danish,  Dutch,  Finnish, 
French,  German,  Greek,  Irish,  Italian,  Japanese,  Mexican,  Montene- 
grin, Negro,  Norwegian,  Russian,  Scotch,  Serbian,  Swedish,  Swiss. 

General  night  schools,  including  citizenship  night  schools. 


School. 

Enrollment. 

Average  attendance. 

Sessions 
weekly. 

Numbar 
weeks. 

Ezpen" 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

dituns. 

150 

83 
20 
58 
33 
17 
3 

100 

50 
19 
50 
23 
10 
8 

85 
19 
24 
20 
15 
16 

11,741.90 
35a  00 

Cofdova*' 

Pouglas 

10 
24 
22 
46 

8 
11 
11' 
39 

577.75 

Juneau 

787.41 

Kffitdilkan .    

897.00 

Nenana , . 

48a  00 

Nome  (no  renort) 

4oaoo 

Total 

252 

214 

160             1&5 

4,734.06 

Nationalities  represented  the  same  as  above. 
Subjects  the  same  as  above  with  the  addition  of  French,  Spanish, 
shorthand,  typwriting,  business  English,  and  mineralogy. 

ALASKA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

Chapter  34  of  the  session  laws  of  1917  provides  for  the  acceptance 
of  grants  of  land  and  money  for  the  Alaska  Agricultural  College 
and  School  of  Mines  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  acts 
of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1890,  and  March  4,  1915.  Under 
chapter  62  of  the  session  laws  of  1917,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  college,  the  sum  of  $60,000  is  appropriated  for  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  the  purchase  of  equipment.  The  building, 
on  a  site  near  Fairbanks,  set  aside  for  the  purpose  by  Congress,  is 
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now  well  under  way.    It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  college  will  be 
in  operation  before  next  year. 

ALASKA  TELEGRAPH. 

The  United  States  Signal  Corps  of  the  War  Department  main- 
tains the  Alaska  military  telegraph  and  cable  system.  There  are  40 
telegraph  and  cable  stations  and  11  radio  stations.  One  station  at 
Thompson  Pass  is  closed  during  the  smnmer  and  one  at  Kotlik  is 
closed  during  the  winter.  The  Navy  Department  operates  10  radio 
stations.  There  are  16  privately  owned  radio  stations  and  at  Noor- 
vik  a  radio  station  is  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  with 
Esquimo  operators.  The  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  has  a 
telegraph  line  along  the  Government  railroad  from  Seward  to 
Talkeetna. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  War  Department  is  invaluable  and 
should  be  extended  to  take  in  many  localities  now  almost  entirely 
without  communication  except  through  slow  and  infrequent  mails. 
The  necessity  of  telegraph  communication  has  been  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  execution  of  the  selective  draft.  Additional  service 
besides  assisting  in  the  development  of  the  country  would  be  valu- 
able in  performing  rescue  work  and  in  apprehending  the  lawbreaker. 
There  should  be  radio  stations  immediately  at  Point  Hope,  Point 
Barrow,  and  on  the  Kuskokwim  and  Koyulaik  River.  A  suggestion 
perhaps  worthy  of  consideration  is  that  Esquimo  might  be  enlisted 
in  the  service  and  trained  for  permanent  duty  at  the  Arctic  stations. 

COMMERCE. 

The  total  commerce  of  Alaska  with  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  1918  was  $131,767,788,  as  compared  with  $121,266,947  for  1917. 
the  increase  in  the  export  value  of  sea  products  being  $12,665,418  ot 
furs  $494,085,  of  tin  $60,315,  and  6f  other  unclassified  exports  $1,- 
253,001.  The  decrease  in  the  value  of  copper  shipped  was  $12,- 
880,555,  gypsum  $42,550,  stone  and  marble  $54,185.  The  export  of 
domestic  and  foreign  gold  and  silver  from  Alaska  for  1918  amounted 
to  $15,134,523,  as  compared  with  $19,801,974  for  1917,  a  decrease  of 
$4,667,451. 

On  imports  from  the  United  States  the  following  increases  are 
shown:  Coal,  $116,674,  lumber  $473,992,  hardware  and  machinery 
$7,567,163;  provisions  $628,751.  Decreases  were  shown  in:  Liquor, 
$387,716;  all  other  unclassified  items,  $2,456,307. 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  copper  exported  was  largely  due  to 
curtailment  of  output  due  to  strikes  and  decrease  in  the  price  of 
the  metal.  In  gold  and  silver  the  decrease  is  due  to  the  shutting 
down  of  many  gold  mines,  owing  either  to  labor  shortage  or  in- 
creased costs  of  labor,  material,  and  supplies. 

Sea  products  not  only  increased  in  volume  but  in  value.  The  in- 
crease m  value  of  other  imports  or  exports  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
increase  in  unit  prices  and  not  to  volume  of  shipments. 

Imports  from  foreign  countries  amounted  to  $967,532,  and  exports 
to  foreign  countries  to  $2,379,705,  the  total  commerce  of  Alaska  for 
the  fiscal  year  1918  reaching  the  sum  of  $135,115,025. 
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There  is  a  steadily  increasing  trade  between  Alaska  and  northern 
Siberia,  which  should  be  fostered.  When  a  goyemment  in  Siberia 
becomes  firmly  established  I  look  for  very  close  trade  relations  be- 
tween Nome  and  that  part  of  Siberia  lying  between  the  Gulf  of 
Anadir  and  Itoliuchin  Bay. 

At  present  the  commerce  of  Alaska  can  be  considered  satisfactory 
only  m  the  fishing  and  copper  mining  industries.  The  fishing  in- 
dustry is  seasonal  and  does  not  bring  the  amount  of  prosperity  to  the 
Territory  to  be  imagined  from  the  size  of  the  figures.    A  large  pro- 

¥Drtion  of  workers  in  the  industry  come  and  go  with  the  season, 
o  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  Alaska  whenever  possible  cannery 
crews  should  to  gathered  among  the  native  and  white  residents. 

Domestic  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska,  191S-1918, 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Coal 

11212,523 
738,717 

4,296,305 

^316,099 
721,593 

8,894,320 

11296,123 
642,611 

5,069,453 

6  645  715 
645,890 

9,630;668 

>  $255,810 
712,199 

4,849,353 

5,314,917 
555,144 

9,105,186 

16244,136 
1,050,311 
6,128,826 
6,301,043 
669,210 
12,118,785 

18290,237 
1,343,336 
10,183,517 

800^471 
17,464,689 

i$406,9U 
1,817,328 

17,750,689 

8»  882, 169 

414  756 

14,996,332 

Lumber 

Hardware  and  machinery 

Provisions ,..-..,,..... 

Liquors 

Aliothers 

Total 

20,179,547 

21,929,460 

20,792,609 

26,502,311 

38,427,618 

44,280,075 

1  Besides  the  domestic  coal  above  mentioned,  foreign  coal  was  imported  to  the  value  of  1270,788  In 
1913, 1108,355  in  1914, 1141,480  in  1915, 1155,259  in  1916, 1280,687  in  1917,  and  8273^510  in  1918. 


Value  of  merchandise  and  precious  metals  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United 

States,  1914-1918. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30- 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

$14,219,216 
982,222 
701,511 
100,727 
127,220 
210,726 
3,876,411 
72;734 

$18,375,053 
849,796 
679,850 
109,995 
116930 
298,437 
5,182,004 
71,400 

$18,856,625 
772,806 
572,909 
50,500 
58,675 
270,608 
26,488,288 
79)471 

$22,229,724 

1,603,938 

711,550 

62,000 

110,101 

297,696 

33,008,190 

54,147 

54,870 

1,912;  089 

$43,357,348 

2,701,714 

1,305,635 

1?480 

55,916 

737,704 

30,217635 

114,462 

19,550 

8,165,990 

Fish,  all  other 

Gyi>sum 

Bfoiw,  including  marble 

Ofl<»  animal     T  r 

Ore.  ooPDer 

Tin 

Tung^n. .---, ,-,-,--,             , .  - 

Another 

1,189,396 

1,856,015 

1,716,640 

Total 

21,480,066 

27,039,470 

48,965,477 

60,135,205 

71,596,414 

Domestic  gold  and  silver: 

Gold... 

12,291,672 
148,446 

15,348,666 
263,606 

16,195,635 
759;  962 

15,409,539 
683;824 

12»  416,660 

7li;7S5 

Bnver 

Total 

12,440,118 

15,612,272 

16,955,597 

16,003,383 

13,138,415 

Foreign  gold  and  silver: 

3,495,034 

4,423,622 

2,686,303 
11;  279 

3,676,385 
32;236 

2,006,362 

UK 

s^:;;::::::::::::::::::::::::::; 

Total 

3,495,034 

4,423,622 

2,697,582 

3,708,621 

2,006,470 

Grand  total 

37,415,218 

47,075,364 

68,618,656 

79,037,179 

86  730  399 

^ 
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Total  commerce  of  Alaska  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918, 

Shipments  of — 

Domestic  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska $44,  280. 075 

Domestic  merchandise  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States 71, 151.  090 

Foreign  merchandise  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States 443, 324 

Domestic  gold  and  silver  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska 758, 420 

Domestic  gold  and  silver  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States 13, 128, 415 

Foreign  gold  and  silver  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States 2, 006, 464 


Total 131,  767.  788 

Merchandise  from  foreign  ports  to  Alaska 967,  532 

Merchandise  from  Alaska  to  foreign  ports 2, 379,  705 

Total 3. 347, 237 

Grand  total 135, 115, 025 

TERRITORIAL  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

By  executive  order  the  Territorial  Council  of  National  Defense  was 
organized  bj  my  predecessor  on  November  28,  1917,  consisting  of  32 
local  organizations,  the  Juneau  branch  of  the  council  being  the  ad- 
visory body  of  all  the  locals.  Representative  men  in  all  walks  of  life 
were  chosen  and  to  them  given  the  duty  of  aligning  the  Territory  back 
of  the  Nation  fot  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  council  has  made  special  endeavor  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
alive  the  spirit  of  Americanism;  they  have  been  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  make  successful  the  various  Liberty  loans,  war  savings 
stamps,  and  charitable  drives.  They  have  encouraged  the  citizen 
soldier  by  leading  in. appropriate  farewell  exercises  and  in  the  giving 
of  instructions  concerning  their  legal  rights;  they  have  recognized 
to  sorrowing  families  the  appreciation  of  the  Territory  for  those  who 
have  fallen  on  the  field  of  honor.  In  every  endeavor  the  hand  of  the 
council  is  evident — encouragement  of  productive  industry  and  in  the 
unification  of  the  Territory  and  of  the  Nation. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Repeated  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  insufficient  provision  for 
the  pay  of  the  governor's  secretary.  The  position  demands  that  the 
incumbent  must  not  only  be  a  stenographer  and  skilled  accountant  but 
must  also  be  a  man  of  executive  force  and  tact.  Other  than  a  secre- 
tary no  assistance  is  provided  for  the  governor  by  Federal  appropria- 
tion to  handle  the  immense  amount  of  correspondence  and  work 
which  comes  to  the  office.  In  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
Government,  the  governor  is  an  active  member  of  the  board  of  public 
health  of  the  Territory,  the  Territorial  banking  board,  the  Territorial 
board  of  education,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Pioneer's  Home,  the 
Territorial  board  of  road  commissioners,  and  as  superintendent  of 
the  board  for  relief  of  destitution  he  has  entire  charge  of  the  poor  of 
the  Territory  except  those  receiving  assistance  from  the  indigent 
fund  disbursed  by  the  United  States  judges. 
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The  Territorial  legislature  has  come  to  the  rescue  by  appropriatmg 
$6^40  for  the  two-year  period  ending  March  31, 1919,  for  clerk  hire 
in  the  office  of  the  governor  in  connection  with  Territorial  laws, 
and  $1,200  to  supplement  the  Federal  appropriation  for  janitor  and 
messenger  service.  With  the  costs  of  fuel,  stationery,  printing,  and 
other  maintenance  charges  increasing  day  by  day.  the  Federal  appro- 

?riation  for  contingent  expenses  of  me  governor's  office  has  been  cut 
rom  $7,500  in  1917  to  $6,000  m  1918,  this  in  the  face  of  the  increased 
expenses  due  to  war  conditions.  Unless  the  Territorial  legisla- 
ture comes  once  more  to  the  rescue  at  its  next  session  the  efficiency  of 
the  office  will  be  seriously  impaired. 
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Appendix  A. 

STATEHXKT  OF  UBRABT  AND  MUSEUH  TUVTk 


Receipts  and  disbursements  of  tJie  Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum 
fund  from  July  i,  1917,  to  June  SO,  1918. 

RECEIPTS. 


Date. 


Beoeived  from— 


Title  or  business.       Amount. 


1917. 

July    1 

2 

3 

5 

5 

13 

16 

16 

16 

23 

29 

31 

A.v$  3 
3 
8 
13 
14 
17 
30 


Sept.  4 
8 
8 
11 
30 
25 
27 
39 
30 


Oct  1 
8 
3 
11 
U 
19 
30 
32 
22 
31 
31 


Not. 


Balance  on  hand. 

A.  E.  Gurr 

W.  H.  Winston... 

Ja8.S.Tndtt 

Austin  Fields..... 

A.H.Ziegler. 

A.E.BaKn... 


Mrs.  8.  J.  Esterbrook 

F.  R.  Cowden 

O.C.Winn. 

Joseph  P.  HcMurtXBj 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 

issuance  of  oertlflcates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 

July,  1917. 

L.R.  Gillette 

Joseph  C.  Dehn 

C.M.Fntfler 

A.M.  KIl£ore 

H.R.aaree 

R.  Y.  St.  George 

C.  A .  Boemer 

Wm.B.  Stout 

Wm.  G.  Thomas 

J.  D.  Wynne 

Receipts  frt>m  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 

issuance  of  oertificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 

August.  1917. 

C.  E.  Wrijeht-Perrin 

Jos.  P.  Follman 

H.S.Chester 

A.  L.  VanOrsdel 

Justus  H.  Elden 

Leopold  David 

J.  J.  Finnegan 

W .  T .  Lucas 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 

Issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 

September,  1917. 

C.  Harry  Woodward 

R.  L.  DeGrafl 

Ed.  Heam 

Edward  F.  Medley 

John  B .  Marshall 

Fred  R.  Barnes 

A.B.Cole 

F.T.MerrItt 

C.  P.  Snyder 

Isaac  Hamburger 

Receipts  fh>m  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 

issuance  of  oertlflcates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 

October,  1917. 

V.  A.  Paine 

Newark  L.  Burton 

O.A.Adams 

Edna  Button 

R.  O.  Datson 

Wta.  H,  Whittlesey 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 

issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 

November,  1917 , 


Notary  public. . 
Member  of  bar. 

....do 

....do 

Notary  public. 

do 

...-do 

....do 

....do 

Member  of  bar. 


$11, 


Notary  public 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Notary  public. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do , 

....do 

....do 


Notary  public. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Member  of  bar. 
Notary  public. 
do 


Notary  public. 

do 

....do 

....do 

do , 

do 


505.01 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
13.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
4.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
16.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
lO.'OO 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
3.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


6.00 
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Appendix  A — Continued. 


Receipts  and  dislfursemenis  of  the  Alaska   Historical  lAbrary  ^^  Miueuim 
fund  from  July  i,  i9i7,  to  June  SO,  1918— Gontinoed. 

RECEIPTS— Continued. 


Date. 

Received  from— 

Title  or  business. 

AAoimt. 

1917. 
Dec.    3 

John  N.  Gonna 

Notary  public 

HO- 00 

3 

W.  S    RonnlMd 

do 

10.00 

3 

Lyle  Elliott  Noble 

do 

10.00 

10 

J.  Lindlev  Green .         

do 

10.00 

15 

Simon  Hellenthal 

do 

10.00 

17 

Waldo  E.  Burford    

Member  of  bar 

Notary  public 

laoo 

27 

FArHin^knd  Mftr*i" 

10.00 

31 

Receipts  from  foreijm  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 
December,  1917. 

W.  D.EngHah... 

4.00 

1918. 
Jan.     2 

Notary  public 

10.00 

'     6 

Phil,  Ahrihfrins- --..,     ^s,.^^m   .      ..   .   .   .x.x...^.... ..... . 

do 

10.00 

7 

L.  E.  Weith 

do 

10.00 

7 

C.C.Tbgeart.       ..», 

do 

10.  oo 

7 

AJsnesRandle 

do 

1D.O0 

9 

H.E,  St.  George 

do 

10.00 

9 

T.  S.  Elsemore .           ,  .              .              

do 

10. 00 

11 

H.  B.  Le  Fevre 

do 

10.00 

19 

Archie  W.  Shiels .                  ... 

do 

10.00 

23 

H.E.BiggB 

do 

10.00 

81 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 
January,  1918. 

Mrs.  G.  ?.  Paine 

so.  00 

FA.     1 

Notary  public..,,..... 

10.00 

6 

G.E.Austin 

do 

10.00 

5 

Peter  E.Nielsen 

do 

laoo 

21 

John  Metzger 

do 

10- 00 

21 

E.  Coke  Hill 

do 

10. 00 

27 

H.  H.  Post... 

do 

10- 00 

28 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corperations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 
February,  1918. 

JohnT.  Reed 

John  R.  Beogle 

88.00 

Kar.    6 

10.00 

15 

10.00 

25 

Robert  £.  Bums 

do 

10.00 

25 

Geo.  L.  Stanley 

do , „ 

10. 00 

26 

l!v. Ray..  .;::.::;::::::::::::::;;::;::::;:::;:::; 

do 

10.00 

27 

CyrilP.  t^ood 

do 

10.00 

31 

Receipts  from  foreiipi  and  domestic  coroorations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 
March,  1918. 

J.  R.  Fitzgerald 

116.00 

Apr.    I 

Noiary  public 

do 

10.00 

F.H.Bailev 

10.00 

2 

Accrued  interest  on  certificate  of  deposit  for  19,000,  one  year 
at  4  per  cent,  ending  Apr.  1, 1918. 

360.00 

10 

Notary  public......... 

10.00 

11 

H.  A.  Berrv ^ 

do 

10.00 

15 

Sumner  8. 'Smith 

do 

10.00 

23 

Thomas  G.  Carter 

do 

10.00 

24 

JohnA.Clark 

.do 

10  00 

24 

B.O.GrAhAm ., 

laoo 

25 

Tames  FrawlAy ....x....x.x.,*». 

laoo 

26 

Edith  B- DlmmiftV 

laoo 

27 

J.  L.  Reed 

do                 •-•••• 

IOlOO 

30 

issuance  of  oertiflcates  with  seal  affixed  for  the  month  of 
April,  1918. 
n.T..CftdwiJl^«r , 

•••.••. 

SIjOO 

May    2 

Notary  public ........ . 

laoo 

« 

Arthur  G.  Thompson 

....do . 

10.00 

9 

Addison  F.  Stowe 

do ..••.... 

laoo 

18 

George  Roll 

10.00 

27 

Lawrenoe  8.  Kerr 

do 

laoo 

81 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  afllxed  for  the  month  of 
May,  1918. 

Andrew  Qrosvold 

12.00 

June    1 

Notarv  Dublle. .......  ^ 

laoo 

7 

MftrtinT.icVwftid...,.^ 

do 

laoo 

7 

B.  0.  Graham 

Member  of  bar 

Notary  public 

10.00 

10 

J.  C.  Murphy 

laoo 

11 

A.  W.  Fox 

do 

10.00 

30 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  the  seal  afllxed  for  the  month 
of  June,  1918. 

Total 

aaoo 

13, 197.  a 
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Receipts  and  dis'bursements  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum 
fund  from  July  i,  19/7,  to  June  SO,  1918— Continued. 


1 
1 

The  Empire  Printing  ro 

The  Daily  Progressive  Miner 

voucner  wo.  3 < 

Voucher  No.  38...*.... 

Vouchor  No.  39 

Voucher  No.  40 

Voucher  No.  41 

Voucher  No.  42 

Voucher  No.  43 

Voucher  No.  44 

Voucher  No.  45 

Voucher  No.  46 

Voucher  No.  47 

Voucher  No.  48 

Voucher  No.  49 

Voucher  No.  50 

Voucher  No.  51 

Voucher  No.  52 

Voucher  No.  53 

Voucher  No.  54 

Voucher  No.  55 

Voucher  No.  1 

Voucher  No.  2 

Voucher  No.  3 

Voucher  No.  4 

Voucher  No.  6 

Voucher  No.  6 

Voucher  No.  7 

Voucher  No.  8 

Voucher  No.  9 

Voucher  No.  10 

Voucher  No.  U 

Voucher  No.  12 

Voucher  No.  13 

Voucher  No.  14 

Voucher  No.  15 

Voucher  No.  ir. 

Voucher  No.  17 

Voucher  No.  IS 

Voucher  No.  19 

Voucher  No.  20 

Voucher  No.  21 

Voucher  No.  22 

Voucher  No.  23 

Voucher  No.  24 

10.00 
9.00 

1 

Petersburg  Weekly  Report 

2.50 

1 

Th«  Wrfttippll  a«nf  hiA]               . 

1.25 

1 

The  Daily  Alaskan 

9.00 

1 

C.C.Nichols 

25.00 

2 

The  Seward  Gateway  Publishing  Co 

13.00 

2 

The  Valdez  Daily  Prospector 

12.00 

2 

Sheldon  Jackson' School  Print  Shop 

.50 

7 

The  Beaver  Chib  of  Oregon 

3.00 

25 

The  Chitina  Leader 

3.00 

25 

TheCitixens'  Publishing  Co 

12.00 

25 

Fairbanks  Daily  News  Miner 

10.00 

31 

C.C.Nichols 

25.00 

ept.  12 

12 

Nome  PubMshing  Cq. 

24  00 

Record-CIt  izen 

12.00 

27 

Nome  Industrial  Worker  

20.00 

27 

R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.  (Inc.) 

10.00 

29 

C.C.Nichols 

25  00 

Oct.    11 

Pacific  Fisherman 

3.00 

31 

C.C.Nichols 

25.00 

Nov.    9 

Alaska  Bindery 

55  00 

19 

Ed .  Baud  in 

1.50 

19 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  Express 

1.70 

Dec.     1 

C.C.  Nichols 

25.00 

10 

J.  K.  Gill  Co 

6.00 

10 

A.  F.  McKnight 

76.00 

31 

1018. 
Jan.   24 

C.C.Nichols « 1 

Junean  Transfer  Co. ^^.^.,-^^^,,^ ,-^,.,.-  -.....,,.... 

26.00 
12  50 

31 

C.  C.  NichoLs 

25.00 

Feb.  14 

Washington  University  State  Historical  Society 

2.00 

28 

C.C.Nichols 

25.00 

Mar.  15 

do 

12.50 

Apr.     1 

Jas.  L.  McCloskey 

12  60 

Jimeau  TrfiTV?fer Co. , -,-^-,,.^,     -,-, T.T.r.TTr...... 

5.50 

10 

D.  Appleton  &Co 

3.00 

24 

Alaska  Bindery 

121.25 

30 

Jas.  L.  McCloskey 

26.00 

June    i 

do 

25.00 

10 

....  do 

8.33 

21 
26 

Gunnison  &  Robertson,  account  United  States  Fidelity  & 

Guaranty  Co. 
Ruebe  &  Komeike 

33.16 
30.00 

29 

J.  V.  Enette 

16  67 

Less  error  Apr.  17, 1917  (rodeposited) 

815.36 
1.60 

Balance 

813.86 
12,353.16 

Total 

13,167.01 

Appendix  B. 
Official  Directory. 

TERRITORIAL  CtOVERNMENT, 

Oovemor. — ^Thomas  Riggs,  jr.,  Juneau. 
Secretary  to  the  governor, — G.  Fenton  Cramer,  Juneau. 
Ex-offtdo  secretary  of  Alaska. — Charles  E.  Davidson,  Juneau, 
Delegate  to  Congress, — Charles  A.  Sulzer, 
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UNITED  STATES  SURVErOR  GENERAl's  OFFICE. 

Juneau. — Charles  E.  Davidson,  surveyor  general ;  Martin  George,  chief  clerk ; 
Edward  P.  Kendall,  chief  draftsman ;  Charles  E.  Naghel,  financial  and  general 
clerk ;  ;Frank  A.  Brlttain,  stenographer  and  typewriter ;  Robert  6.  Green,  min- 
eral dmf tsman ;  Byron  L.  Fitch  and  Ernest  Taschek,  draftsmen. 

United  States  deputy  aurvetfors. — Asa  C.  Baldwin,  United  States  Army ;  BL  P. 
M.  Birkinblne,  Haines;  H.  P.  Crowther,  Juneau;  William  A.  Hesse,  Cordova; 
Charles  -S.  Hubbell,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  H.  C.  Ingram,  Fairbanks ;  Frank  A.  Met- 
calf,  Juneau;  William  Muncaster,  Seattle,  Wash.;  R.  D.  Pickett,  Mammoth, 
Cal. ;  Duke  E.  Stubbs,  Aniak ;  F.  J.  Wettrick,  V.  H.  Wllhelm,  F.  W.  Williamson, 
Juneau ;  H.  H.  Waller,  United  States  Army. 

United  States  mineral  surveyors, — Asa  O.  Baldwin,  United  States  Army; 
H.  P.  M.  Birkinblne,  Haines ;  Arthur  G.  Blake,  Hayward,  Cal. ;  H.  P.  Crowther, 
Juneau;  Willlsini  W.  Elmer,  Portland,  Greg.;  George  O.  Hallock,  Kent,  Wash.; 
William  A.  Hesse,  Cordova;  Charles  S.  Hubbell,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Henry  C. 
Ingram,  Fairbanks;  Frank  A.  Metcalf,  Juneau;  O.  Adrian  Nelson,  Chltina; 
R.  D.  Pickett,  Mammoth,  Cal. ;  i:  McK.  Reed,  Nome ;  L.  D.  Ryus,  Ketchikan ; 
D.  B.  Skinner,  Bellevue,  Wash. ;  B.  D.  Stewart,  Sulzer ;  Duke  E.  Stubbs,  Anlak ; 
H.  H.  Waller,  United  States  Army;  R  F.  Whltham,  Olympia,  Wash.;  F.  J. 
Wettrick,  V.  H.  Wllhelm,  F.  W.  Williamson,  Juneau. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  ALASKA. 

Juneau. — Charles  E.  Davidson,  ex-officio  secretary ;  A.  W.  Fox,  chief  clerk. 
UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  OFFICIALS. 

Juneau. — J.  F.  Pugh,  collector;  C.  D.  Garfield,  special  deputy  collector; 
M.  S.  Whittler,  deputy  collector  and  Inspector;  George  M.  Simpkins,  deputy 
collector  and  Inspector. 

Ketchikan. — Milson  S.  Dobbs,  deputy  collector  In  charge;  George  W.  Wood- 
ruff, deputy  collector  and  Inspector ;  John  L.  Abrams,  deputy  collector  and 
inspector. 

Wrangell. — F.  E.  Bronson,  deputy  collector  In  charge. 

Skagway. — Fred  J.  Vandewall,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  G.  G.  MlUer,  dei>- 
uty  collector  and  Inspector. 

Sulzer. — J.  D.  Wynne,  deputy  collector  In  charge. 

Nome. — R.  W.  J.  Reed,  deputy  collector  In  charge. 

St.  Michael. — Edwin  R.  Stivers,  deputy  collector  In  charga 

Cordova. — Elmer  O.  Norgren,  deputy  collector  In  charge. 

Unalaska. — N.  B.  Bolshanln,  deputy  collector  In  charge. 

Eagle. — J.  J.  Hillard,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Fortymile.—Zohn  Elden,  deputy  collector  In  charge. 

Petersburg. — John  C.  Allen,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Naket — Andrew  P.  Kashevaroff,  deputy  collector  and  inspector. 

UNITED  STATES  COURTS. 

Division  No.  1. — Judge,  Robert  W.  Jennings,  Juneau;  court  stenographer, 
L.  A.  Green,  Juneau;  clerk  of  court.  J.  W.  Bell,  Juneau;  court  librarian,  J.  F. 
Hurley,  Juneau;  deputy  clerks,  John  T  Reed,  Lafe  B.  Spray,  O.  Z.  Denny, 
Juneau;  William  T.  Mahoney,  Ketchikan;  Edward  A.  Rasmuson,  Skagway. 
United  States  Marshal,  J.  M.  Tanner,  Juneau;  chief  deputy,  W.  W.  Casey,  jr., 
Juneau ;  deputy  United  States  Marshals,  Harry  F.  Morton,  Juneau ;  C.  H.  Pas- 
sells,  Juneau;  George  L.  Johnson,  Douglas;  N.  O.  Hardy,  Skagway;  J.  W. 
Combs,  Haines;  J.  J.  Egan,  Tenakee;  Henry  L.  Bahrt,  Sitka;  Noah  Howell, 
Petersburg;  H.  J.  Wallace,  Wrangell;  C.  D.  Calhoun,  Craig;  W.  B.  Sharpe, 
Ketchikan.  United  States  at:orney,  James  A.  Smlser,  Juneau ;  assistant  United 
States  attorneys,  J.  J.  Reagan,  Juneau;  Steve  Ragan,  Ketchikan;  clerk  to 
United  States  attorney,  Ina  S.  Llebhardt.  Juneau.  United  States  commission- 
ers, Newark  L.  Burton,  Juneau;  Jack  Henson,  Douglas;  William  T.  Mahoney, 
Ketchikan ;  Edward  A.  Rasmunson,  Skagway ;  J.  J.  Kennedy,  Haines ;  John  C. 
Allen,  Petersburg:  C.  E.  Wober,  Wrangoll ;  Charles  A.  Fox,  Craig:  U,  S.  Rush, 
Kasaan ;  R.  W.  De  Armond,  Sitka ;  Walter  Ramsayer,  Chatham ;  A.  H.  Keutt- 
ner,  Klllisnoo;  I.  J.  MacoinluM'.  (^hicliagof ;  E.  M.  Axelson,  Yakutat. 
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Division  No.  2. — JiuIkc  William  A.  Holzheimer,  Nome ;  clerk  of  court,  Thomas 
McGann,  Nome;  deputy  clerks.  W.  C.  McGuire,  A.  C.  Dilg,  Earl  C.  Modini, 
Nome.    United  States  marshal,  Emmet  R.  Jordan,  Nome;  chief  deputy,  Adrian 

B.  Miller,  Nome;  deputy  United  States  marshals,  L.  D.  Lewis.  Elmer  Reed, 
Harry  Pigeon,  Catherine  A.  Anpher,  Nome;  T.  W.  Coady,  Fortuna  Ledge; 
John  Little,  St.  Michael ;  M.  R.  Luther,  Teller ;  Eric  Johnson,  Council ;  Robert 
H.  Humber,  Candle;  Bernard  J.  O'Reilly,  Klana.  United  States  Attorney, 
Qubrand  J.  Lomen.  Nome.  United  States  commffesloners,  Hugh  O'Neill,  Nome; 
D.  W.  Cram,  Barrow ;  Rodney  S.  Dimmick,  Candle ;  John  D.  Flnnlgan,  Council ; 
George  L.  Stanley,  Kiana;  John  W.  Fuller,  Fortuna  Ledge;  Charles  J.  Koen^ 
St  Michael;  W.  J.  Worcester,  Taylor;  William  N.  Marx,  Teller;  Henry  Seth- 
mann,  Haycock. 

Division  No.  $. — ^Judge,  Fred  M.  Brown,  Valdez;  court  stenographer,  Isaac 
Hamburger,  Valdez ;  clerk  of  court,  Arthur  Lang,  Valdez ;  deputy  clerks,  Charles 
H.  Wilcox,  William  M.  Meals,  John  A.  Roseen,  Valdez;  Leopold  David,  An- 
chorage ;  W.  H.  Whittlesey,  Seward ;  Thomas  S.  Scott,  Cordova.  United  States 
marshal,  F.  R.  Brenneman,  Valdez;  chief  deputy,  J.  H.  D.  Bouse,  Valdez; 
deputy  United  States  marshals,  A.  C.  Dowling,  H.  C.  De  Line,  S.  O.  Casler, 
Valdez;  C.  W.  Mossman,  Anchorage;  William  L.  Fursman,  Cordova;  W.  J. 
Feaster,  Chitlna;  Isaac  Evans,  Seward;  Karl  Armstrong,  Kodlak;  Charles 
McCallum,  Unga;  Paul  Buckley,  Unalaska;  M.  H.  Healey,  Dillingham;  James 
M.  Millaap,  McCarthy;  A.  F.  Hoffman.  Matanuska;  V.  L.  Sedgwick,  Naknek; 

C.  W.  Harrington,  Seldovla;  N.  E.  Ohlsson,  Glrdwood;  H.  R.  Brown.  Tal- 
keetna;  H.  M.  Conrad,  Latoiiche.  United  States  attorney,  William  A.  Munley, 
Valdez;  assistant  United  States  attorneys,  Hilliard  6.  Bennett,  Valdez;  J.  O. 
Murphey,  Anchorage.  United  States  commissioners,  N.  E.  Bolshanin,  Un- 
alaska; L.  H.  French.  Dillingham;  William  O'Connor,  Chitlna;  C.  P.  Smith, 
McCarthy;  Edward  F.  Medley,  Cordova;  Fred  Phillips,  Uliama;  Charles  C. 
Naughton,  Katalla;  Leopold  David,  Anchorage;  H.  H.  Beck,  Kodlak;  William 
Neilsen,  Naknek;  William  H.  Whittlesey,  Seward;  William  D.  Cop!)ernoll, 
Talkeetna;  F.  C.  Driffield,  Unga;  George  J.  Love,  Valdez;  Anthony  McGettl- 
gan,  Chisana.  Commissioners  with  powers  of  justice  of  peace  only,  Royden  D. 
Chase,  Anchorage;  Sid.  S.  Bettman.  Knlk;  Herbert  M.  Pratt,  Kenai;  William 

A.  Dickey,  Latouche ;  Ralph  A.  Anderson,  Seldovla ;  Alexander  H.  Proctor,  St 
George  Island ;  F.  G.  Dodge,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  cutter  Unalga, 

Division  No.  4. — Judge,  Charles  E.  Bunnell,  Fairbanks;  court  stenographer, 

B.  T.  Wolcott,  Fairbanks ;  clerk  of  court,  J.  E.  Clark,  Fairbanks ;  deputy  clerks, 
Frank  B.  Hall,  L.  F.  Protzman,  Grace  Fisher,  Fairbanks;  Asa  M.  Kilgore, 
Iditarod;  Thomas  J.  De  Vane,  Ruby;  assistant  clerk,  Ella  Knudsen,  Fair- 
banks. United  States  marshal,  Lewis  T.  Erwin,  Fairbanks ;  chief  deputy,  J.  H. 
Miller,  Fairbanks;  deputy  United  States  marshals.  M.  O.  Carlson,  H.  R.  Tull, 
Helen  Criswell,  John  C.  Wood,  Peter  McMullen,  Fairbanks;  G.  G.  Geraghty, 
Flat ;  C.  L.  Vawter,  Tanana ;  John  B.  Powers.  Eagle ;  Thomas  H.  Long,  Ruby ; 
B.  D.  Heppenstall,  Wiseman ;  J.  L.  Anders,  Hot  Springs ;  C.  T.  Spencer,  Circle ; 
P.  R.  McGuire,  Fort  Yukon;  M.  F.  Miller,  Brooks;  James  Hagan,  Nenana. 
United  States  attorney,  R.  F.  Roth,  Fairbanks;  assistant  United  States  at- 
torneys, Harry  E.  Pratt,  Fairbanks ;  B.  Coke  HiU,  Ruby.  Clerk  to  United  States 
attorney,  Emma  Haggren,  Fairbanks,  United  States  commissioners,  Howard  J. 
Atwell,  Livengood;  John  Barker,  Beaver  City;  John  J.  Donovan,  Franklin; 
Joseph  C.  Dehn,  Tanana;  Thomas  J.  De  Vane.  Ruby<  Wilbur  F.  Green, 
Tacotna;  A.  J.  Griffin,  Richardson;  Reed  W.  Heilig,  Fairbanks;  Preston  J. 
Hilliard,  Eagle;  A.  M.  Kilgore,  Flat;  George  W.  Ledger,  Rampart;  Vance  R. 
McDonald,  Long  City;  Robert  S.  McDonald,  Nenana;  J.  C.  Moody,  Ophir; 
Frank  A.  Reynolds,  Circle;  Duke  E.  Stubbs,  Anlak;  Joseph  C.  Van  Orsdel, 
Glacier;  Samuel  R.  Weiss.  Chatanika;  Frank  C.  White,  Fort  Yukon;  Thomas 
B.  Wright,  Wiseman ;  William  O.  Young,  Hot  Springs. 

UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICE. 

Division  No/  1. — C.  B.  Walker,  register,  Juneau ;  Frank  A.  Boyle,  receive, 
Juneau. 

Division  No.  2. — G.  A.  Adams,  ex  officio  register,  Nome;  B.  R.  Jordan,  ex 
officio  receiver,  Nome. 

Division  No.  S. — Included  in  division  No.  1. 

Division  No.  4. — J.  E.  Clark,  ex  officio  register,  Fairbanks;  Lewis  T.  Bnvin, 
ex  officio  receiver,  Fairbanks. 
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Field  diviaiofi  { headquarters ^  Juneau), — Chief,  C.  R.  Arandell;  special 
agents,  Mason  B.  Leming,  J.  L.  Backstrom,  H.  K.  Carlisle.  F.  K.  Andrews; 
Mineral  inspector,  Frank  Farmer ;  clerk  and  stenographer,  Walter  B.  HelseL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

C.  C.  Georgeson,  D.  Sc,  agronomist  In  charge,  Sitka;  H.  E.  Pratt,  B.  Sc, 
assistant  In  charge,  Kodlak;  S.  H.  Loyd,  B.  Sc,  animal  husbandman,  Kodlak; 
M.  D.  Snodgrass,  B.  Sc,  In  charge,  Fairbanks;  W.  T.  White,  B.  Sc,  assistant, 
Fairbanks;  G.  W.  Gasser,  B.  Sc,  assistant  in  charge,  Rampart;  Frederick  El 
Rader,  B.  Sc,  assistant  In  charge,  Matanuska. 

EDUCATION. 

White  schools,  (See  Territorial  boards,  etc.) 

Native  schools. — P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Bducation,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;'  W.  T.  Lopp,  superintendent  of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  H.  C.  Sinclair,  supply  agent,  Seattle,  Wash.;  C.  C.  Bestor,  special  dis- 
bursing agent,  Seattle,  Wash.;  C.  W.  Hawkesworth,  superintendent  south- 
eastern district,  Juneau;  A.  H.  Miller,  superintendent  southwestern  district. 
Anchorage;  F.  L.  Forbes,  superintendent,  upper  Yukon  district,  Tanana; 
W.  H.  Johnson,  superintendent  western  district,  St.  Michael;  W.  C.  Shields, 
superintendent  northwestern  district,  Nome.  Physicians,  L.  G.  French,  Nu- 
shagak;  H.  C.  Randle,  Nulato;  F.  W.  Lamb,  Alclak;  D.  S.  Newman,  Nome; 
James  P.  Mooney,  Juneau ;  W.  H.  Chase,  Cordova ;  G.  B.  Howe,  Ellamar  (con- 
tract) ;  C.  Welch,  Canile  (contract)  ;  W.  Ramsey,  Council  (contract). 

INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Charles  C.  John,  field  deputy,  Juneau;  George  Hutchinson,  stamp  deputy, 
Fairbanks. 

IMMIGRATION   SERVICE. 

William  G.  S trench,  Inspector  In  charge,  Ketchikan ;  Charles  W.  Dnrkee,  Jr., 
immigrant  inspector,  Skagway. 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES. 

Ward  T.  Bower,  agent  at  Inrge;  E.   M.  Ball,   H.   J.  ChrlstoflCers,   Arnold 

C.  Reynolds,  assistant  agents  at  large;  E.  P.  Walker,  inspector,  WrangelL 
Pribilof  Islands,  H.  C.  Fassett,  A.  H.  Proctor,  agents  and  caretakers;  Henry 

D.  Aller,  G.  Dallas  Hanna,  storekeepers;  W.  Byr^  Hunter,  Charles  B.  John- 
son, physicians;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Haley,  Charles  E.  Crompton,  school- 
teachers. Wardens  at  large,  C.  F.  Townsent,  Christian  L.  Larson,  Fred  H. 
Gray,  Shirley  A.  Baker,  I^muel  (J.  Wlngard.  Fred  A.  Martin,  special  fur 
warden.  Anchorage.  Edwin  Wentworth,  superintendent  fisheries  station, 
Afognak;  Charles  B.  Grater,  superintendent  fisheries  station.  Yes  Bay;  Hans 
Biord,  master  fisheries  steamer  Roosevelt;  Edwin  Hofstad,  master  fisheries 
steamer  Ospray. 

STEAMBOAT  INSPECTIOX   SERVICE. 

George  H.  Whitney,  local  Ins^iector  of  hulls,  Juneau;  Peter  G.  Peltret, 
local  Inspector  of  boilers,  Juneau;  George  E.  Mann,  clerk  to  local  inspectors, 
Juneau;  Harry  W.  Ravens,  local  inspector  of  hulls,  St.  Michael;  Jerome  A. 
Deslo,  clerk  to  local  inspectors,  St.  Michael. 

LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE,  SIXTEENTH   DISTRICT. 

Walter  C.  Dibrell,  inspector,  Ketchikan;  Ralph  R.  Tlnkham,  superintendent; 
Walter  G.  Will,  assistant  superintendent;  Albert  B.  Eklmonds,  chief  clerk; 
William  K.  Spaulding,  Ethel  H.  Rudge,  clerks;  Rolf  Foosness,  depot  keeper; 
William  J.  Wright,  mechanician;  Michael  Harris,  foreman,  Ketchikan. 
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BOABD  OF  AI^ASKA   ROAD   COMMISSIONERS. 

W.  H.  Waughf  major,  Engineers,  National  Army,  president  and  engineer 
oflScer;  John  Zug,  captain,  Engineer  Reserve  Corps,  assistant  enjriiioer  olHcer; 
Sidney  L.  Garter,  first  lieutenant,  Engineer  Reserve  Ck)rps,  disbursing  officer, 
Juneau. 

ALASKAN  ENGINEERING  COMMISSION. 

Anchorage. — ^Burton  H.  Barndollar,  examiner  of  accounts;  Dr.  J.  B.  Beeson, 
chief  surgeon;  Andrew  Ghristensen,  manager,  land  and  industrial  department; 
John  T.  Cunningham,  trainmaster;  William  O.  EMes,  chairman;  I.  H.  Fleisch- 
man,  chief  clerk;  Walter  J.  H.  Fogelstrom,  bridge  engineer;  William  Gerig, 
engineer  in  charge,  Anchorage  division  and  consulting  engineer;  Qrover  0. 
Hammond,  special  disbursing  agent;  F.  A.  Hansen,  engineer  maintenance  of 
way ;  Edward  T.  Lindner,  land  office  assistant ;  W.  R.  Manning,  acting  general 
fltoreJiLeeper ;  Fred  T.  Mumma,  superintendent,  T.  and  T.  department;  DeWltt 
B.  Van  Derllp,  chief  accountant ;  James  G.  Watts,  town-site  manager. 

Nenana. — Frederick  D.  Browne,  engineer  in  charge  Fairbanks  division ;  W.  H. 
Grlgg,  town-site  manager;  Charles  H.  Hall,  special  disbursing  agent;  A.  J. 
Hewitt,  chief  accountant ;  George  E.  ^iarkus,  storekeeper ;  Dr.  David  H.  More, 
acting  chief  surgeon ;  W.  L.  Packer,  superintendent  of  construction ;  Walter  B. 
Rcabum,  superintendent  of  transportation. 

Seward. — Robert  J.  Weir,  engineer  in  charge,  Seward  division;  Edgar  R. 
Tarwater,  special  disbursing  agent ;  Thomas  M.  Harr,  chief  accountant. 

FOREST  SERVICE. 

Tongass  National  Forest.— W.  G.  Welgle,  forest  supervisor;  B.  F.  Helntzle- 
man,  deputy  forest  supervisor;  R.  R.  Kan  Smith,  forest  examiner;  J.  M. 
Wyckoff,  clerk  and  special  fiscal  agent;  Marguerite  B.  Todd,  clerk;  C.  T. 
Gardner,  forest  ranger,  Ketchikan.  James  Allen,  ranger,  Petersburg;  George 
H.  Peterson,  ranger,  Sitka ;  J.  L.  MacKechnle,  ranger,  Craig ;  George  H.  Canfleld, 
assistant  engineer,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  charge  of  stream  gaug- 
ing work  In  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service,  Juneau. 

Ohugach  National  Forest. — ^W.  G.  Welgle,  'forest  supervisor,  Ketchikan ;  T, 
M.  Hunt,  forest  supervisor;  R.  J.  Settles,  clerk,  Seward;  W.  J.  McI>onald, 
ranger,  Cordova;  Grover  C.  Haneman,  ranger.  Anchorage. 

GAME  WARDENS. 

Division  No.  1. — ^J.  C.  Lund,  Juneau ;  Patrick  Hamilton,  Ketchikan ;  Charlie 
,  Klontech,  Sitka. 

Division  No.  2. — Martin  O.  Solberg,  Nome. 

Division  No.  S. — J.  A.  Baughman,  Seward ;  Peter  S.  Ericksen,  McCarthy ;  F. 
A.  Martin,  Anchorage.  • 

Division  No.  4. — L.  F.  Protzman,  Fairbanks ;  S.  R.  L.  Foster,  Nenana ;  Robert 
E.  Steel,  Eagle. 

SPECIAL  EMPLOYEES  FOR  SUPPRESSING  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC   iWMONG   NATIVES 

OF  ALASKA. 

J.  F.  McDonald,  Juneau;  Thomas  P.  Killeen,  Nome;  Joseph  A.  Bourke,  Val- 
dez ;  John  A.  Moe,  Ruby. 

OFFICIALS  AND  BOARDS  AUTHORIZED  BY  TERRITORIAL  LEGISLATURE. 

TEKRITOBIAL  TBBA.ST7BT. 

Walsteln  G.  Smith,  treasurer;  Juneau;  Charles  E.  Harland^  derk,  Juneau. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Gov.  Thomas  Riggs,  jr.,  ex  officio  commissioner  of  health,  Juneau;  assistant 
health  commissioners,  L.  P.  Dawes,  division  No.  1,  Juneau ;  W.  D*Arcy  Chace, 
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division  No.  2,  Nome ;  W.  W.  Ck)uncil,  division  No.  3,  Cordova ;  J.  A.  Sutherland, 
division  No.  3,  FairbanlcB. 

TTTAL   STATISTICS. 

Charles  B.  Davidson,  ex  officio  register,  Juneau;  Plooma  Crowther,  derk. 
Juneau. 

TERBITOBIAL  BANKINQ  BOABD. 

Gov.  Thomas  Riggs,  jr.,  president,  Juneau;  Walsteln  6.  Smith,  secretary, 
Juneau ;  Charles  E.  Davidson,  Juneau. 

BOABD   OV   MKDICAL   KZAiaNKBS. 

B.  L.  Myers,  president,  Ketchikan;  L.  O.  Sloan,  Juneau;  J.  H.  Mustard, 
Nome;  Curtis  Welch,  Council;  J.  M.  Sloane,  Seward;  J.  H.  Romig,  Seward; 
Aline  B.  Bradley,  Fairbanks;  H.  M.  McCallum,  Fairbanks. 

BOABD  or  DENTAL  DCAMIIVIBS. 

W.  E.  Zuber,  president,  Ketchikan;  E.  H.  Kaser,  Juneau;  L.  W.  Fromm, 
Nome;  O.  J.  Keating,  Seward;  Robert  R.  Myers,  Falrbanka 

BOABD  or  PHABMACT. 

W.  B.  Kirk, .president,  Juneau;  William  H.  Caswell,  Valdes;  D.  H.  Crlstoe, 
Douglas;  Jos.  G.  McDougall,  Nome;  William  Ramsey,  Council;  Edward  V. 
Boyle,  Cordova ;  Frank  M.  Dunham,  Riilph  T.  Kubon,  Fairbanks. 

TEBBITOBIAL  BOABD  Or  EDUCATION. 

Gov.  Thomas  Rlggs,  jr.,  president,  Juneau ;  J.  R.  Heckman,  Ketchikan ;  John 
Sundback,  Nome ;  O.  P.  Hubbard,  Valdez ;  O.  P.  Gaustad,  Fairbanks. 

TEBBITOBIAL  COMMISBIONEB  QT  EDUCATION. 

L.  D.  Henderson.  Juneau;  derk  to  Commissioner,  Leonore  Chaito,  Juneau. 

TEBBFTOBIAL   ATTOBNET    ^OTEEAI.. 

George  B.  Grigsby,  Juneau ;  derk  to  attorney  general,  Ruth  Griffin,  Juneau. 
BOABOS  or  childben's  ouabdians. 

Division  No,  i,  Juneau. — Robert  W.  Jennings,  United  States  district  Judge; 
J.  M.  Tanner.  United  States  marshal ;  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Thatcher. 

Diviitton  No.  2,  Nome.— Wm.  A.  Holzhelmer,  United  States  district  Judge;  B. 
R.  Jordan,  United  States  marshal ;  Mr&  Thomas  Mulligan. 

DitHsion  No.  5,  Valdez.— Fre^  M.  Brown,  United  States  district  judge;  F.  R. 
Brenneman,  United  States  marshal  (position  of  woman  member  vacant  at 
present). 

Division  No.  4,  Fairbanks. — Charles  E.  Bunnell,  United  States  district  Judge; 
L.  T.  Erwln,  United  States  marshal ;  Mrs.  Luther  C.  Hess. 

BOABD  or  TBUSTEES,  ALASKA  PIONEEBS'  HOME. 

Gov.  Thomas  Riggs,  jr.,  chairman,  Juneau ;  Allen  Shattuck,  secretary,  Juneau ; 
W.  W.  Casey,  treasurer.  Juneau;  Arthur  Q.  Shoup,  superintendent  of  home. 
Sitka. 

BOABD  FOB  BELIEF  OF  NESTITUTION. 

Gov.  Thomas  Riggs,  jr.,  superintendent,  Juneau.  Advisory  members:  J.  W. 
Bdl.  clerk  of  United  States  district  court,  Juneau;  Emmet  R.  Jordan.  United 
States  marshal,  Nome;  F.  R.  Brenneman,  United  States  marshal,  Valdes;  L. 
T.  Erwln,  United  States  marshal,  Fairbanks. 
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TEBBITOBIAL  BOABD  OF  BOAD  COMMISSIONERS. 

Gov.  Thomas  Riggs,  Jr.,  chairman ;  Charles  E.  Davidson,  secretary ;  Walstein 
G.  Smith,  member,  Juneau. 

DIVISIONAL    BOABDS    OF    BOAD    COICMISSIONEBS. 

Division  No,  1, — ^Bd.  C.  Hurlbutt,  commissioner,  Juneau;  assistants,  H.  T. 
Tripp,  T.  B.  P.  Keegan,  Juneau. 

Division  No,  2, — John  A.  Wilson,  commissioner,  Nome;  assistants,  Daniel 
A.  Jones,  Nome,  E.  H.  Pfaffle,  Council. 

Division  No,  S. — James  E.  Wilson,  commissioner,  Valdez;  assistants,  George 
H.  Merrifleid,  Valdez;  A.  A.  Shonbeck,  Anchorage. 

Division  No.  4. — H.  H.  Ross,  commissioner,  Fairbanks;  assistants,  George 
A.  Chapin,  Iditarod ;  James  E.  Barrack,  Fairbanks. 

TEBBITOBIAL    BOABD    OF    FISH    C0M1CIB8I0NEBS. 

B.  M.  Behrends,  Juneau;  John  R.  Beegle,  Ketchikan;  W.  H.  Spaulding, 
Hawk  Inlet 

BOABD  OF  BEOBNTS,  AGBICULTUBAI.  COI.LBGB  AND  SCHOOL  OF  1CINB8. 

Division  No.  1. — ^L.  S.  Keller,  Skagway. 
Division  No.  S, — L.  F.  Shaw,  Anchorage. 

Division  No,  4.^Mrs.  L.  C.  Hess,  A.  R.  Heilig,  H.  Claude  Kelly,  H.  B. 
Parkin,  A.  C.  Nordale,  Paul  J.  Rickert,  Fairbanks. 

TEBBITOBIAL    BUBEAU    OF   PUBUCITT. 

E.  J.  White,  chief  of  bureau;  Joseph  A.  Baxter,  assistant  chief. 

TEBBITOBIAL    MINE   INSPECTOR. 

(Vacant) 


Appendix  C 

Impobts  and  Expobts. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Calendar  Year, 

1917. 

United  States  Customs  Sebvicb. 

^  Office  of  the  Collectob. 

Port  of  Juneau,  AUtska,  January  SI,  1918. 

The  progress  and  development  of  Alaska  as  indicated  herein,  though  sub- 
stantial. Is  not  so  great  as  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Under 
normal  conditions,  this  report  has  been  considered  a  fair  basis  for  determining 
such  results.  The  unusual  situation  du6  to  the  world  conflict,  and  more  par- 
ticularly since  the  active  entry  of  our  country  therein,  has  so  affected  affairs 
generally  as  to  unbalance  production  and  commerce. 

Separating  the  products  of  the  Territory  into  two  geheral  classes,  land  and 
sea,  it  will  be  noted  that  last  year  the  value  of  land  products  exceeded  those 
of  the  sea  by  nearly  $13,000,000,  while  in  the  present  year  the  sea  products 
were  nearly  $8,000,000  more  than  those  of  the  land.  Abnormally  increased 
price  of  copper  brought  this  about  in  the  previous  and  the  same  cause  applied 
to  fish  products  in  the  present  year,  reversed  the  position  of  the  classes. 

The  retarded  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources,  the  depleted  placer 
depots,  and  the  large  withdrawal  of  labor  from  our  industries  to  more  lucra- 
tive employment  in  the  States  have  been  the  means  of  decreasing  the  volume 
of  production. 

The  price  of  merchandise  shipped  to  the  Territory  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced compared  with  the  volume.  Thus  the  $21,000,000  gain  in  commerce 
value  of  this  year  over  last  has  been  due  to  price  rather  than  volume. 
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In  the  following  table,  the  items:  Imports  and  exports  of  foreign  gold  and 
silver,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  exports  foreign,  are  In  transit  com- 
merce and  do  not  enter  into  the  actual  trade. 

Commerce  of  Alaska, 


Calendar  years. 

1011 

1012 

1913 

1014 

1915 

1916 

1917 

DCPOBTS. 

Merchandise    from    the 
United  States 

Merchandise  from  foreign 
ports • 

S15, 110, 140  821 ,  002, 761 S21 ,  680, 600 121, 610,  860^,  203, 168  S30, 884, 793  830, 888,  IflS 

519,221         925,034        761,173        682,004        500,519     1,544,182     1,196,196 

3,520,170     3,840,546    4,3a0,986|    3,876,000     4,223,620|    2,936,018     2,307,217 

Gold   and   silver   from 

Total  imports 

10,208,540 

26,758,341 

26,761,848 

25,840,044  28,017,307 

35,314,993 

44,431,«00 

EXPOB18. 

Merchandise      to      the 
United  States 

19,318,850 

1,174,303 
14,600,604 
3,353,361 

24,793,886 

1,636,780 
16,081,706 
3,704,173 

22,252,942 

1,248,878 
12,950,266 
4,306,501 

25,427,873 

1,047,746 
14,720,006 
3,450,400 

34,245,272 

1,225,120 
16,000,411 
3,206,012 

e2,507,8U 

1,873,013 
16,332,117 
3,000,500 

76,651,968 
3,098,000 

Merchandise    and    gold 
and  silver  to  foreign 
ports 

Domestic  gold  and  silver 
to  the  United  states.... 

Foreicn  gold  and  silver 
to  Oe  United  States. .. . 

14.0W,440 
2,008,  8M 

Total  exports 

38,546,307 

46,166,544   40,767,677 

44,655,924 

54,856,815 

84,622,450  06,608,80 

Grand  total 

57,754,847   72,924,885  67,529,525 

70,606,888 

82,874,1221110,037,443141,135,40 

The  value  of  shipments  received  by  the  Government  railroad  this  year  Is 
$2,707,819  and  its  outward  merchandise  Is  $33,004.  Include  these  items  in  the 
foregoing  table,  and  the  total  commerce  will  be  $143,966,285. 

Owing  to  the  near  conformity  of  the  judicial  with  the  geographical  divisicms 
of  the  Territory  and  considering  that  the  former  are  more  definitely  described 
and  fixed  in  the  public  mind,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  subdivide  the  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States  accordingly.  This  has  been  done  in  the  tables 
for  the  present  as  well  as  the  previous  years. 

New  features  in  the  following  table  are  tonnage  quantities  of  several  items 
(the  pound  units  of  antimony,  copper,  lead,  and  tin  indicate  the  metal  con- 
tents), dried  and  pickled  fish,  canned  herring  and  dams,  shrimp,  turnips,  and 
reindeer  meat. 

Important  gains  will  be  noted  in  many  products,  largely  due  to  conditions 
heretofore  stated.  Losses  in  copper  production  were  occasioned  by  labor  troubles 
in  the  principal  district,  and  in  gold  by  the  greatly  curtailed  output  due  to 
insufficient  labor  and  other  causes.  Returns  of  furs  from  the  Pribilofl  Islands 
and  mail  shipments  of  the  same  not  having  been  received,  account  for  the  dis- 
crepancy in  that  item. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  full  value  of  fish  products  the  following  exports, 
foreign,  should  be  added  to  the  amounts  shown  in  the  table : 


Qnmtl'ty. 


Salmon,  fresh 

Halibut,  fresh... 

Cod,  fresh 

Herring,  salt 

Salmon,  canned. 


Poiiiiit. 
328,008 

3,301,181 
224,085 
713,888 

6,8B6,2M 


301,734 

7,6S3 

48,781 

733^777 


TotaL. 


1,111,2 


This  sum  taken  with  the  total  of  domestic  exports  makes  the  grand  total 
value  of  shipments  from  Alaska  $92,702,092,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  nearly 
$13,000,000. 
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Value  of  merchandise  and  gold  and  silver  shipped  from  Alaska  to  United  States, 


Articles. 


1914 


Quantity.       Value, 


1915 


Quantity.       Value. 


^^ramyc^ {^^^-^ 

Copper  on. {^^^^ 

Fish: 

Fresh pounds.. 

Dried  or  cured do 

Pickled barrels.. 

Salmon,  canned pounds.. 

Salmon,  all  other do — 

Herring,  canned do 

Clams,  canned do 

Shrimp. « do 

All  other  fish 


102, 912 
25,261,888 


$3,305,342 


1,021 

2,283.301 

108,576 

69,366,106 


S189,346 
'i2,'354,"i63 


10,913,365 

7,064,359 

15,784 

198,091,795 


560,314 
170,411 
145,778 
17,900,215 
750,512 


9,384,382 

5,609,574 

10,179 

210,110,632 


490,053 
151,472 
99,870 
17,892,377 
004,271 


•;• 


23,418 


89,363 


Total  fish. 


19,565,048 


19,334,012 


Fish  fertilizers tons. 

Fish  and  whale  oil gallons. 

Fur  and  fur  skins -. 

Gypsum f- tons. 

LMdore l^- 


1  444 
l,015|l95 


23,015 


51,403 
310,344 
010,401 
107,347 


609 
350,897 


1  bullion pounds. 

Marble. 


■"»<" {^di: 

Turnips pounds. 

Tungsten  ore do... 

Reindeer  meat do... 

All  other  Alaska  merchandise 

Odd  and  silver 

United  States  goods  returned 

Foreign  goods 


124 
270,800 


119,790 


10,450 

1,603 

558,991 

13,548 


20,895 
300,332 
411,401 

05,800 


71,400 


184 
413,710 


31,032 

042 

106,180 


79,471 


Total. 


53,448 

14,729,905 

1,172,684 

387,959 

40,545,737 


13,485 


2,040 

87,373 

10,090,411 

1,261,970 

220,448 

50,554,516 


1910 


1917 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Copper  ore 

Fish: 

Freeh 

Dried  or  cured — 

Pickled 

Salmon,  canned... 

Salmon,  all  other. 

Herring,  canned.. 

Clams,  canned 

Shrimp 

All  other  fish 


1,408 

1,729,177 

182,038 

135,280,219 


1178,216 


35,634,089 


78 
70,802 
199,014 
100,740,850 


$8,973 


27,243,510 


10,355,820 

5,206,502 

18,849 

237,704,309 

12,972,281 

800,540 

281,232 

08,340 


012,707 

185,040 

220,502 

21,567,123 

987,005 

123,000 

83,806 

8,370 

01,035 


12,747,266 

0,524,525 

27,964 

266,452,307 

10,041,213 

1,003,580 

1,997,019 

83,930 


1,112,008 

292,805 

296,021 

41,478»614 

1,290,224 

243,649 

201,346 

8,232 

00,204 


Total  fish. 


Fish  fertillseis 

Fish  and  whale  ofl. 
For  and  fur  skins.. 
Oypsum 


....tons.. 
..gallons 


*      856 

807,004 


Lead  bullion. 
HarUe 

Tin  ore 

Turnip 


, tons.. 

lions 

'\pounds. 
..pounds. 


13,276 

1,706 

1,378,216 

18,953 


23,804,021 

29,161 
849,470 
019,996 

66,100 


1,190 
1,016,107 


Reindeer  meat 

All  other  AJaaka  merchandise. 

Odd  and  sUrer 

United  Statea  goods  returned. . 
Fcreign  goods 


.pounds.. 
....do.. 


146 

229,129 

101,580 

08,020 

4,347 


78,277 

1,485 

86,023 


10,950 
2,866 

122,339 


45,049,060 

37,758 
700,074 
379,680 

48,800 


Total. 


64,147 
1,058 

027 

44,350 

10,332,117 

1,527,700 

750,674 

79,808,432  I 


219 
319,894 
340,767 
90,100 
88,206 


121,048 
9,156 
73,406 


114,408 

4;928 

19,660 

0,631 

04,073 

14,939,440 

2,233,125 

530,440 

91,591,408 
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The  following  table  of  passenger  movement  for  six  years  indicates  the  travel, 
by  regularly  established  routes,  to  and  from  the  district  and  the  Yukon 
territory.  Tourists,  and  cannery  employees  bound  for  remote  places,  are  not 
included. 

The  Eagle  and  Dawson  movement  shows  the  local  frontier  travel,  which  must 
not  be  considered  with  the  general  account,  as  the  greater  number  of  these 
passengers  arrived  at  or  departed  from  Ketchikan  or  St.  Michael  and  have 
been  accounted  for  in  their  returns. 


1913 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

ArrivBlsrrom  the  United  States  and  British  Co- 
lumbia: 
Boutheastem,  aoathern.  and  western  Alaska  . 
Nomi^.  Rt.  Micha^^K  and  ^^liw  8ea 

20,645 
3,067 

21,963 
i;796 

23,832 
1,491 

35,548 
1,465 

37,528 
1,078 

25,749 
1,281 

Total 

33,713 

23,75» 

25,313 

37,003 

28,606 

27,030 

Departorea  to  the  United  Stotes  and  British  Co- 
lumbia: 

Nome,  St.  rndxnA,  and  Bering  Sea 

18,503 
3,376 

21,376 
2,974 

23,645 
1.893 

19,793 
1,614 

25,426 
1,433 

30,069 
lIlTO 

Total 

21,877 

24,350 

34,588 

31,407 

26,859  '     31,259 

Arrivals  at  Eagle  from  Dawson,  Yukon  territory. 
Departures  (nun  Eagle  to  Dawson,  Yukon  terri- 
tory  

594 
935 

914 
1,448 

785 
1,108 

1,066 
873 

1,182 
727 

759 
674 

Total 

1.529 

2,362 

1,887 

1.939 

1,909 

1.433 

Comparative  statenient  of  imports  and  exports  for  15  years. 


1903 $44,  878, 222 

1904 53, 417,  799 

1905 54, 116, 582 

1906 -  63,488,294 

1907 48,  280, 512 

1908 53,  776, 804 

1909 58, 923, 143 

1910 55, 000, 337 


1911 $67, 754,  &*7 

1912 72, 924.  8So 

1913 67, 529.  52o 

1914 70,  505, 868 

1915 82, 874, 122 

1916 119, 937,  443 

1917- 141, 125,  462 


Comparative  statement  of  Alaskan  products  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United 

States  for  15  years. 


1903 $15, 928, 217 

1904 19.  655, 911 

1905 22, 065,  733 

1906 30,  759, 159 

1907 27,  682, 263 

1908 30,  299.  788 

1909 81, 686, 112 

1910 28.  660,  279 


1911 $33. 856, 264 

1912 40,354.178 

1913 34,  693.  590 

1914 40,ir>7,778 

1915 50,  335,  683 

1916 79.051,758 

1917 90,  >54,  962 


The  tahles  following  give  the  value  of  merchandise  shipped  to  Alaska  from 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1917,  segregated  as  to  place  of  consignment 
with  comparative  statements  for  5  years  and  customs  transactions  for  12 
years: 

Folue  of  merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to  first  division. 


Auk    Bay 

Burnett   Inlet __ 
Cape   ESdwards- 

Ohatham 

ChichagofT 

Chilkoot 

Chomley 

Craig 


$23,041 
50,988 

146,  217 

137,  989 
21,356 
89,531 

196. 875 


Douglas $350, 975 


Doyhof. 

Dundas 

Excursion   Inlot. 

Funter  Bay 

Gambler    Bay 

George   Inlet 


145, 536     Glacier  Bay. 


Ill,  473 
123.376 
3SC,  542 
164.  677 
89,  7.M 
104, 013 
4,154 
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Gypsum $9, 503 

Hadley 18, 141 

Haines 230, 029 

Hawk  Inlet 137,383 

Heceta 116. 596 

Hidden  Inlet 42.318 

Hoonah 180. 983 

Hunters    Bay 53,820 

Hydaberg 22, 032 

Jualin   21,528 

Juneau 2, 862. 661 

Kake 152, 741 

Karheen 61, 709 

Kasaan 201, 757 

Ketchikan 2, 446, 764 

Killlsnoo 55, 630 

Klawock 86, 917 

I^ke  Bay 36,040 

Coring 89, 493 

Letnikof  Cove 60, 031 

Metlakahtla 59, 043 

Moira  Sound 24,539 

Nakat  Inlet 42,817 

Noyes  Island 17,009 

Petersburg 685,  016 

Point  Conclusion 14, 865 

Point  Ellis 112,869 

Point  Warde 45,276 

Port  Armstrong 20,809 


Port  Walter $369, 823 

Quadra ^ 83, 942 

Red  Bluff  Bay 42,872 

Roe  Point 85.136 

Rose  Inlet 79,624 

Saginaw    Bay 13,757 

Santa  Ana 42,258 

Shakan_:__ 46, 184 

Sitka J_ .-  224. 083 

Skagway 356. 950 

Skowl   Arm 42,877 

Sulzer 44, 520 

Taku    Harbor 236,637 

Tee  Harbor 119,478 

Tenakee : 75, 921 

Thane 466,080 

Tokeen 26. 321 

Treadwell 517,  783 

Tyee 14, 889 

Union  Bay 57.180 

Ward  Cove 27.382 

Washington  Bay 10,271 

Waterfall 110, 922 

Wrangell 640. 427 

Takutat 142, 814 

Yes  Bay 113.525 

Total 14. 049. 468 


Comparative  statemetit  of  principal  places  in  first  division. 


Name. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

19r> 

1917 

P<M1fl|» ..........T-T-.r-.-T, 

t473.901 
290. 8M 

3,240.681 

1.250.878 
120.521 
341. 170 
218. 101 
389,799 

1,024.027 
419.761 

1.975.739 

1495,432 
274,273 

4,017,710 

1,548.228 
126,655 
246.556 
167,451 
390.561 

1,002.372 
355.558 

2,450,736 

$489,750 
214,706 

8,507.231 

1,190.888 
100,682 
242,976 
143.376 
471.388 

1.002,931 
369,446 

2,507,039 

1565,181 
228.607 

4,277,684 

1,935.603 
150,643 
435,992 
165,572 
423,274 

1,332,303 
518.880 

3,556,128 

t350,97S 

Haines 

230,039 

ji infill  and  Thaiif! 

3.328.741 

Kf  t^rhikan 

?,  446, 764 

Ixjring    

80,403 

Petersoure 

685,016 

Sitka    

224.083 

Skaewav  .............. ,.....t--,-^ 

356,95a 

TYeSweii::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::: 

517, 783 

Wraneell  

640,427 

All  other  places      

5, 179, 207 

Tota 

9,725,472 

11,075,532 

10,329.411 

13,589,867 

14.049.46 

Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to  second  division. 


Andreofsky $26,  360 

Bonanza 17, 877 

Candle 35  724 

Council 40. 791 

Deering 65,  837 

Dickson 11.  821 

Golovin  129,999 

Keewalik 16, 233 

Kiana    15,227 

Kotzebue —  37, 474 

Marshall *  110,043 

Mountain  Village. 11, 174 

Nome 882.495 


Old  Hamilton $12, 983 

Point  Barrow 3,879 

Point   Hope 2,867 

St.  Michael 447, 959 

Solomon 14,648 

Stevens  Villajje 6,298 

Taylor 7, 454 

Teller 55, 851 

Unalakleet 22, 690 

Wales 2, 613 

York 14.  226 


Total 


1.992.533 
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Comparative  statement  of  principal  places  in  second  divisioiL 


Name. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Candle 

$70,925 
66,967 
109,759 

846,799 

37,445 

76,024 

1,874 

996,808 

387,492 
60,803 

376,691 

837,802 

29,713 

60,379 

8  153 

1,110,345 

540  245 

55,269 

235,839 

830,340 

22,110 

94,630 

93,864 

1,049,245 

287  807 
26,666 

181,848 

»5,7H 
65,837 
129,999 
110,043 
883,495 

Peering  ...,..,. - 

G  ol  0  vln 

yRT?»bftn - . 

Nome .T 

1,223,599 

854,373 

41,232 

374,733 

Bt.  Michael 

447' 059 

Teller 

55;  651 
364,  «35 

All  other  places 

Total 

'2,741,588 

1,913,936 

2,076,745 

1,776,400 

1,992,538 

Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to  third  division. 


Abercrombie 

Afognak   

Akutan   

Alagnak  

Alltak 

Anchorage 

Apokak  

Atka 


_    3, 


Bethel 

Bristol  Bay 1, 

Chignlk 

Chitina 

Cold  Bay 

Cooks  Inlet 

Copper  Center 

Cordova 2, 

Bkuk 

Ellamar 

False  Pass 

Fidalgo  Bay  

Fort   Liscum 

Herendeen  Bay I- 

Hope  

Ikatan 

Karluk 

Katalla 

Kenai 

Kennlcott 

King  Cove 

Knik 

Kodiak 

Koggiung 

Kvichak 

Larsen  Bay 

Latouche 

McCarthy 


$25,977 

21,573 

93,077 

154.433 

76,650 

800.603 

23.883 

13,106 

74,604 

117,  674 

262. 121 

184.  456 

3,666 

138,072 

3.953 

727.390 

103.753 

136. 172 

146,  510 

5,439 

63,120 

379, 317 

5,711 

167,  587 

28.896 

826.  827 

252.  929 

754,  489 

137,  449 

mS,  356 

177,  306 

265,  013 

666.729 

149,  349 

878,693 

269,387 


McDougall 

Makushln 

Matanuska 

Morzhovoi  Bay 

Naknek 


Nellie  Joan 

Nelson  Lagoon 

Nushagak 

Orca 

Ouzinkie 

Pavlof 


Pirate  Cove  _ 
Port  Graham 

Port  Heiden 

Port  Moller 

Port  Wells 

Quinhagak 

Sanak   

Sand  Point 

Seldovia  

Seward 

Shepards  Point 

Shushana  

Squaw  Harbor 

Strelna 

Susitna 

Ugaguk 

Ugashik    

Unalaska   

Unga 

Uyak 

Valdez  — 
Wasilla 
Wood  River- 


$19, 789 

59,639 

7,441 

16, 152 

447,896 

92.569 

42,320 

908,734 

132,801 

3,612 

4.292 

34,686 

133,028 

8.259 

247.085 

9,498 

11,588 

8.046 

20,708 

143,549 

^258,653 

82,094 

44,853 

15.454 

74.264 

28,920 

106,455 

61,  474 

68.346 

59,170 

103.  716 

669,642 

4a  386 

15,363 


Total 19,234,642 


Comparative  statement  of  principal  pUices  in  third  division. 


Name. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


Anchorage 

Bristol  Bay 

Chignlk 

Chitina 

Cordova 

Katalla 

Kennioott 

Kodiak 

Kvichak 

Latouche 

Seward 

Valde« 

All  other  places.. 


Total. 


61,774,890 

377,339 

109,553 

832,067 

47,861 

76,085 

111,489 

220, 2as 

106,323 

231,704 

716,944 

1,810,483 


61,237,787 
160,294 
180,273 
783,834 
-  34,062 
115,729 
135,841 


1974,734 
1,455,634 
185,499 
95,367 
963,763 
35,740 
166,657 
93,438 


317,968 

315,296 

670, 710 

3,057,008 


333,330 

637,357 

434,965 

3,455,181 


«2, 609,703 
777,199 
317,366 
167,363 

1,933,001 
88,703 
413,068 
103,067 
107,734 
503,543 
855,561 
638,771 

3,631,339 


I3,800.66t 

1,117,674 
368,131 
184,456 

3,737,390 
836;8r 
754,489 
177,306 
666,739 
878,683 

1,358,653 
669,643 

5,909,969 


6,314,946 


6,018,369 


8,710,344 


11,935,330 


19,334.6a 
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Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to  fourth  division. 


AUtna 

Anvik 

Beaver 

Settles 

Ghatanlka . 
Chena 


Circle 

Dikeman 

Eagle 

Fairbanks 

Flat 

Fox 

Fort  Yukon 

Holikachuk 

Holy    Cross 

Hot  Springs 

Iditarod 

Kaltag 

Kokrlnes ! 

Koyoknk  


$8,684 
7.854 
1,931 

63,835 

10,744 
4,370 

70. 270 

24,  710 

66,491 
1.524,513 

43,333 
5,359 

56,722 
3,989 

90,674 

131, 731 

379, 828 

4.107 

5,240 

21, 610 


Livengood 

Long 

Louden 

McGrath 

Minto 

Napamute 

Nenana 

Nulato 

Ophir 

Rampart 

Ruby 

Russian  Mission 

Stevens  Creek . 

Tacotna 

Xanana 

Terminal 

Tolovana 


$21,674 

18,869 

11, 514 

61,572 

4,884 

10. 810 

1, 077,  284 

60,131 

7,939 

31,353 

330.612 

9,047 

14.544 

63,701 

218, 117 

39,104 

69,875 


Total 4, 561, 525 


Comparative  statement  of  princip<il  places  in  fourth  division. 


Name. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

CIMHB            rr,.-r-T^ - 

$101,788 

33,364 

1,280,506- 

115,490 

482; 189 

$14,984 

65,143 

1,304,556 

158,308 

333,343 

$4,817 

36,667 

1,103,803 

138,084 

319,047 

$18,110 
43,971 
1,544,133 
153,116 
371,784 
335,313 
370,469 
220,112 
576,198 

$4,370 

Sa«le             

66,401 

Fa^bonlcs 

1,524,518 

Hot  SDri&es 

131,731 

IdJtarod 

379,838 

Nensna        -  -».-t - 

1,077,384 

Ruby  

289,750 
241,317 
363,280 

169,363 
199,716 
367,813 

309,776 
in,806 
303,609 

'33(/,613 

TEiutns           -  -< .... 

318,117 

All  other  Dlaoos      

838,579 

Total' 

3,907,684 

3,603,133 

3,176,668 

3,533,306 

4,561,525 

Merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to  Alaska, 


Judicial  divisions. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

First 

$5,^92,416 
2,940,805 
4,688,702 
2,047,226 

19,769,224 
2,964,096 
6,500,461 
2,698,980 

$9,725,472 
2,741,588 
6.314,946 
2,907,684 

$11,075,532 
1,913,036 
6,018,269 
2,603,123 

$10,329,411 
2,076,745 
8,710,344 
2,176,668 

$13,589,867 
1,776,400 
11,935,320 
3,533,206 

$14,049,468 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

1,992,583 
19,234,642 
4,561,525 

Total 

15,169,149 

21,992,761 

21,689,690 

21,610,860 

23,293,168 

30,834,793 

39,838,168 

Gold  and  silver  shipped  to  the  United  States, 


Judicial  dlyisloDs. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Pfnt 

$3,730,264 

3,246,498 

404,861 

7,318,071 

$4,040,858 

3,138,881 

734,507 

8, 117, 459 

$3,586,164 

2,239,067 

592,008 

6,542,037 

$4,177,069 
2,602,273 
1,491,248 
6,399,315 

$5,350,209 
2,796,952 
1,649,453 
6,293,797 

$5,638,387 
3,035,631 
1,523,206 
6,134,893 

$4,592,716 

Swond 

Thin)  

2,573,186 
1,321,381 

6,452,157 

Total 

14,699,694 

16,061,705 

12,959,266 

14,729,005 

16,090,411 

16,332,117 

14,930,440 
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Merchandise  shipped  to  the  United  States. 


Judicial  divisions. 

me 

1917 

First •. 

116,586,723 

280,626 

45,156,608 

474,854 

t25, 885, 753 

SoGond 

702.118 

Third 

49,432,283 

Fourth -•- 

63i;814 

Total 

62,507,811 

76,651,968 

These  tables  show  the  sepregatlon  by  judicial  divisions  for  several  years  ol 
shipments  of  merchandise  from,  precious  metals  to,  and  a  new  feature,  mer- 
chandise to  the  United  States. 

Statement  of  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  for  the  years 

1915, 1916,  and  1917. 

DOMESTIC  TRADE. 


Port. 


Ketchikan. 
WrangeU... 
Jnneau 


Skagway — 
St.  Michael. 


Nome. 
tJnalaska.. 
CordoTa... 
Bulzer 


Total.. 


1915 


■  Entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


709 
6 
17 
2 
4 

22 
13 
11 
8 


Ton- 
nage. 


403,080 
5,770 

31,898 
1,854 
6,064 

35,315 
6,490 

16,876 
5,967 


Cleared. 


Num- 
ber. 


721 
4 
14 
2 
3 


792512,314 


817 


Ton- 
nage. 


399,337 
2,011 
23,666 
2,976 
1,603 
18  31,881 
18     8,706 
-"   36,980 
8,264 


515,413 


1916 


Entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,051 


Ton- 
nage. 


927  448,609 
2,307 
29,590 
2,737 
10,868 
39,447 
7,203 
43,982 
12,174 


696,817 


Cleared. 


Num- 
ber. 


Ton- 
nage. 


1,120423,723 
"  2,199 
26,643 
6,200 
6,436 
30,811 
11,614 
77,625 
23,528 


1,290  608,  n8 


1917 


Entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


969479, 


13 
46 
5 
7 

22 
17 
27 
25 


1,L51 


Ctoarad. 


Ton-  INum- 
nage.  :   ber. 


•,774 
1,778 
22,160 
6,084 
13,968 
35,718 
9,197 
48,970 
20,864 


637,503 


15 
47 
2 


13 

17 
61 


Ton- 
nage. 


1,301448,766 
959 


21,3 

1,330 

6^  10,449 

-  20,970 

9,578 

107,883 

30;  17,390 


1,882)638,713 


FOREIGN  TRADE. 


Ketchikan . 
WrangeU... 
Juneau.. 


El 


St.  Michael.. 

Nome 

Unalaska.... 

Cordova 

Sulcer 


TotaL. 


1 

499  210,654 

35     1,564 

1     1,495 

1         448 

45   18,674 


5,046 
298 


81 


602238,259 


475 
36 
2 


47 


8 


194,692 

4,515 

879 


20,201 


15     1, 


585222,622 


742321,135 
39  1,450 
4     2,614 


56  23,036 


5,586 
1,881 
3,    1,723 

6         84 


866357,509 


I 


418 
37 

4 

15 
48 

1 
10 


283.130 
1,879 
1,118 
12,553 
19,979 
448 
1,614 


79 


539320,80a 


I 
767  237,721 

31 

9 

1 

51 


1,929 

3,517 

1,406 

20,850 


4,552 
1,058 
1,450 
5,602 


888278,094 


409 
30 


19   14,354 


51 


219,209 
72S 


30,368 


13     2,730 
1        3» 


9     6.197 


532264,008 


Recapitulation  of  customs  business,  by  ports,  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1917. 


VeBsels  entered. 

Vessels  deared. 

Entries 
taken. 

Vessels 
docu- 
mented. 

ToUl 
vessels 
entered. 

ToUl 

Port. 

Foreign. 

Coast- 
wise. 

Foreign. 

Coast- 
Wise. 

vessels 
cleared. 

Cordova  . 

2 

51 

27 

61 

14 

29 

51 

61 

Eagle 

51 

89 
17 
112 
138 
35 

51 

Forty  Mile 

Jnn«ftM T 

9 
767 
15 

46 

989 

23 

7 

5 

35 

17 

13 

47 
1,201 
13 
6 
2 
20 
17 
15 

193 

356 

72 

56 

7 
6 
34 
20 
44 

47 

Ketchikan 

409 
13 

1,610 

Nome 

St.  Michael 

6 

Skaswav 

1 

9 

3 

31 

19 
9 
1 

30 

819 

2 
23 
12 
71 

21 

Sulcer 

29 

Unalaska 

8 
181 

IS 

WrangeU 

45 

Totel 

888 

1,151 

532 

1,382 

1,389 

643 

2,039 

1,914 
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Comparative  statement  of  customs  business  for  the  district,  1906-1917, 


Vessels  entered. 

Vessels  cleared. 

Entries 
taken. 

docu- 
mented. 

Jotal 
vessels 
entered. 

Total 

Years. 

Foreign. 

Coast- 
wise. 

Foreign. 

Coast- 
wise. 

vessels 
deared. 

1906 

m 

341 
280 
318 
393 
267 
318 
365 
378 
602 
860 
888 

436 
445 
410 
418 
451 
514 
770 
812 
805 
792 
1,051 
1,161 

304 
303 
197 
262 
366 
331 
282 
327 
349 
585 
539 
532 

426 
426 
406 
414 
419 
495 
643 
770 
810 
817 
1,390 
1,382 

1,996 
1  636 
1,113 
1,104 
1,190 
1200 
1,292 
1318 
1,069 
1,129 
1,069 
1,380 

305 
378 
152 
176 
190 
276 
349 
580 
576 
587 
581 
648 

834 

796 

090 

736 

844 

681 

1,068 

1  177 

1  183 

1304 

1,917 

2039 

730 

ig07 

739 

1908 

603 

1909 

676 

1910 

785 

1911 

836 

1912 

935 

1913 

1,090 
1,169 
1403 
1,889 
1,914 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Appendix  D. 
Newspapers  in  Alaska. 


Anchorage : 

ADchornge     Times      (daily     and 
weekly). 

Anchorage     Railroad      Record 
(weekly). 

Anchorage  Democrat  (weekly). 
Ohitina : 

The  Chitina  Leader  (weekly). 
Cordova : 

The  Alaska  Times  (daily). 

The  CJordova  Herald  (dally). 
Douglas : 

Douglas  Island  News  (weekly). 
Fairbanks : 

The   Alaska    Citizen    (daily   and 
weekly ) . 

Th*  Churchman  (quarterly). 

The    Fairbanks    3' ewe    Miner 
(daily). 
Juneau : 

The  Alaska  Daily  Empire. 

Daily  Alaska  Dispatch. 
Ketchikan  : 

Ketchikan     Progressive  -Miner 
(daily  and  weekly). 

Alaska  Pioneer  (monthly). 


Kodiak: 

Orphanage  News  Letter  (monthly). 
Nenana : 

Nenana  News  (dally). 
Nome : 

Nome  Nugget  (triweekly). 

Industrial  Worker  (triweekly). 
Petersburg : 

The  Report  (weekly). 
Ruby: 

The  Record  Citizeh  (weekly). 
Seward : 

The  Seward  Gateway  (daily). 

The  Alaska  Weekly  Post 
Skagway : 

The  Daily  Alaskan. 
Sitka : 

The  Verstovian  (monthly). 
Unalakleet : 

Northern  Light  (monthly). 
Valdez : 

The  Valdez  Miner  (weekly). 
Wrangell : 

The  Wrangell  Sentinel  (weekly). 


Appendix  E., 
Incorporated  Towns. 


Name. 

Date  of 
Incorpo- 
ratioD. 

Mayor. 

Name. 

Date  of 
Incorpo- 
ration. 

Mayor. 

1904 
1909 
1902 
1901 
1903 
1910 
1911 
1900 
1906 

W.  S.  Lajmon. 
W.  R.  Hlllery. 
Elmer  E.  Smith. 
J.  B.  Howard. 
E.  A.  Suter. 
N.  0.  Hanaon. 
Fanl  La  Plant 
Emery  Valentine. 
Arthur  A.  Wakefield. 

Nome 

1901 
1910 
1912 
1908 
1912 
1918 
1901 
1903 

O.  J.  Lomen. 

Cordova 

Doudas 

Petersburg 

Se   ard 

Erick  Ness. 
Harry  V.  Hoben. 

£*«£_..:: 

Skag   ay 

Tanana 

Ho^vard  Ashley. 
B.  B.  Hosee. 

Fafb^kks.::::; 

Ri^km 

Sitka 

A.  0.  Shoap. 

Iditsrod 

Valdez 

Anthony  J.  Dimond. 

JuDBau 

Wrangell 

F.  Matheson. 

gAtyhjiTrun 
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Appendix  F. 

Laws  Belatlng  to  Alaska  Passed  at  the  First  and  Second  Sessions  of  the 
^  Sixty-fifth  Congress. 

[Public — No.  68 — 65th  Gongbbss.] 

[H.  R.  3932.] 

AN  ACT  To  prohibit  the  manofacttire,  distribution,  storage,  use,  and  possession  in  time 
of  war  of  explosives,  providing  regulations  for  the  safe  manufacture,  dlstrllmtiaii, 
storage,  use  and  possession  of  the  same,  and  for  other  purposes. 

******* 
Sec.  4.  That  the  word  "person,"  whea  used  herein,  shall  include  States, 
Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  other  dependencies  of  the 
United  States,  and  municipal  subdivisions  thereof,  individual  citizens,  firms, 
associations,  societies  and  corporations  of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
countries  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  m 

Sec.  13.  That  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  may  appoint  in  each  State  and  in  Alaska  an  explosives  inspector,  ^^hose 
duty  it  shall  be,  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  to 
see  that  this  act  is  faithfully  executed  and  observed.  Each  such  inspector  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  $2,400  per  annum.  He  may  at  any  time  be  detailed  for 
service  by  said  director  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  any  State,  Territory, 
or  dependency  of  the  United  States.  All  additional  employees  required  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Approved,  October  6,  1917. 

*  [PuBric — ^No.  94 — 65th  Congbess.] 

[S.  2334.] 
AN  ACT  To  authorise  absence  by  homestead  settlers  and  entrymen  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  during  the  pendency  of  the 
existing  war  any  homestead  settler  or  entryman  shall  be  entitled  to  a  leave  of 
absence  from  his  land  for  th6  purpose  of  performing  farm  labor,  and  such 
absence,  while  actually  engaged  in  farm  labor,  shall,  upon  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  this  act,  be  counted  as  constructive  residence:  Provided,  That  each 
settler  or  entryman  within  fifteen  days  after  leaving  his  claim  for  the  purpose 
herein  provided  shall  file  notice  thereof  in  the  United  States  Land  Office,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  the  calendar  year  file  in  said  land  office  of  the  district 
wherein  his  claim  is  situated  a  written  statement,  under  oath  and  corroborated 
by  two  witnesses,  giving  the  date  or  dates  when  he  left  his  claim,  date  or  dates 
of  return  thereto,  and  where  and  for  whom  he  was  engaged  in  farm  labor 
during  such  period  or  periods  of  absence:  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
herein  shall  excuse  any  homestead  settler  or  entryman  from  making  improve- 
ments or  performing  the  cultivation  required  by  applicable  law  upon  his  claim 
or  entry:  Provided  further.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  only 
to  homestead  settlers  and  entrymen  who  may  have  filed  their  application  prior 
to  the  passage  of  this  act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
provide  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  this  act  into  effect 

Approved,  December  20,  1917. 

[Public — No.  106 — 65th  Congbbss.] 

[S.  1854.] 

AN  ACT  To  save  daylight  and  to  provide  standard  time  for  the  United  States." 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  standard  time  of  the  United  States,  the  territory  of  continental  United 
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States  shall  be  divided  into  five  zones  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 
The  standard  time  of  the  first  zone  shall  be  based  on  the  mean  astronomical 
time  of  the  sevent}'-fif th  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich ;  that  of  the 
second  zone  on  the  ninetieth  degree ;  that  of  the  third  zone  on  the  one  hundred 
and  fifth  degree ;  that  of  the  fonrth  zone  on  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  de- 
gree; and  that  of  the  fifth  zone,  which  shall  include  only  Alaska,  on  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  degree.  That  the  limits  of  each  zone  shall  be  defined  by 
an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck>mmission,  having  regard  for  the  con- 
venience of  commerce  and  the  existing  junction  points  and  division  points  of 
common  carriers  engaged  in  commerce  between  the  several  States  and  with 
foreign  nations,  and  such  order  may  be  modified  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  2.  That  within  the  respective  zones  created  under  the  authority  hereof 
the  standard  time  of  the  zone  shall  govern  the  movement  of  all  common  car- 
riers engaged  in  commerce  between  the  several  States  or  between  a  State  and 
any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  or  between  a  State  or  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  and  any  of  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States  or  any  for- 
eign country.  In  all  statutes,  orders,  rules,  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
time  of  performance  of  any  act  by  and  officer  or  department  of  the  United  States, 
wbetlier  in  the  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  branches  of  the  Government, 
or  relating  to  the  time  within  which  any  rights  shall  accrue  or  determine,  or 
within  which  any  act  shall  or  shall  not  be  performed  by  any  person  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  understood  and  intended  that 
the  time  shall  be  the  United  States  standard  time  of  the  zone  within  which 
the  act  is  to  be  performed. 

Sec.  3.  That  at  two  o'clock  antemeridian  of  the  last  Sunday  in  March  of  each 
year  the  standard  time  of  each  zone  shall  be  advanced  one  hour,  and  at  two 
o'clock  antemeridian  of  the  last  Sunday  in  October  in  each  year  the  standard 
time  of  each  zone  shall,  by  the  retarding  of  one  hour,  be  returned  to  the  mean 
astronomical  time  of  the  degree  of  longitude  governing  said  zone,  so  that  be- 
tween the  last  Sunday  in  March  at  two  o'clock  antemeridian  and  the  last  Sun- 
day in  October  at  two  o'clock  antemeridian  in  each  year  the  standard  time  in 
each  zone  shall  be  one  hour  in  advance  of  the  mean  astronomical  time  of  the 
degree  of  longitude  governing  each  zone,  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  standard  time  of  the  first  zone  shall  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  United  States  Standard  Eastern  Time ;  that  of  the  second  zone  shall 
be  known  and  designated  as  United  States  Standard  Central  Time ;  that  of  the 
third  zone  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  United  States  Standard  Mountain 
Time ;  that  of  the  fourth  zone  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  United  States 
Standard  Pacific  Time;  and  that  of  the  fifth  zone  shall  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  United  States  Standard  Alaska  Time. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Approved,  March  19,  1918. 

[Public — No.  126 — 65th  Congbess.] 

[H.  R.  2316.1 

AN  ACT  To  promote  export  trade,  and  tor  other  pnrposea. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  words  "export  trade*' 
wherever  used  in  this  act  means  solely  trade  or  commerce  in  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  exported,  or  in  the  course  of  being  exported  from  the  United  States 
or  any  Territory  thereof  to  any  foreign  nation ;  but  the  words  "  export  trade  " 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  include  the  production^  manufacture,  or  selling  for  con- 
sumption or  for  resale,  within  the  United  States  or  any  Territory  thereof,  of 
such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  any  act  in  the  course  of  such  production, 
manufacture,  or  selling  for  consumption  or  for  resale. 

That  the  words  "  trade  within  the  United  States "  wherever  used  in  this 
act  mean  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States  or  in  any  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  between  any  such  Territory 
and  another,  or  between  any  such  Territory  or  Territories  and  any  State  or 
States  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
any  State  or  States. 

That  the  word  *'  association  *'  wherever  used  in  this  act  means  any  corpora- 
tion or  combination,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  of  two  or  more  persons,  partner- 
ships, or  corporations 
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Sec.  2.  That  nothing  contained  in  the  act  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and  com- 
merce against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,"  approved  July  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  shall  be  construed  as  declaring  to  be  illegal  an 
association  entered  into  for  the  sole  purpose  of  engaging  in  export  trade  and 
actually  engaged  solely  in  such  export  trade,  or  an  agreement  made  or  act  done 
in  the  course  of  export  trade  by  such  association,  provided  such  association, 
agreement,  or  not  Is  not  in  restraint  of  trade  within  the  United  States,  and  b< 
not  In  restraint  of  the  export  trade  of  any  domestic  competitor  of  such  associa- 
tion :  And  provided  further.  That  such  association  does  not,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  enter  into  any  agreement,  understanding,  or  conspiracy, 
or  do  any  act  which  artificially  or  intentionally  enhances  or  depresses  prices 
within  the  United  States  of  commodities  of  the  class  exported  by  such  associa- 
tion, or  which  substantially  lessens  competition  within  the  United  States  or 
otherwise  restrains  trade  therein. 

Sec.  3.  That  nothing  contained  in  section  seven  of  the  act  entitled  '*An  act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes,'*  approved  October  fifteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen, 
shall  be  construed  to  forbid  the  acquisition  or  ownership  by  any  corporation  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock  or  other  capital  of  any  corporation  organized 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  exiwrt  traee,  and  actually  engaged  solely 
in  such  export  trade,  unless  the  effect  of  such  acquisition  or  ownership  may  be 
to  retrain  trade  or  substantially  lessen  competition  within  the  United  Statea 

Sec.  4.  That  the  prohibition  against  **  unfair  methods  of  competition  "  and 
the  remedies  provi«le<l  for  enforcing  said  prohibition  contained  in  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define  its  powers 
and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  September  twenty-sixth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  fourteen,  shall  be  construed  as  extending  to  unfair  methods  of 
competition  used  in  export  trade  against  competitors  engaged  in  export  trade, 
even  though  the  nets  constituting  such  unfair  methods  are  done  without  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  That  every  association  now  engaged  solely  in  export  trade,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  every  association  entered  into 
hereafter  which  engages  solely  in  export  trade,  within  thirty  days  after  Its 
creation,  shall  file  with  the  Federal  Trade  CJommission  a  verified  written 
statement  setting  forth  the  location  of  its  oflices  or  places  of  business  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  Us  officers  and  of  all  its  stockholders  or  mem- 
bers, and  if  a  corporation,  a  copy  of  its  certificate  or  articles  of  incorporation 
and  by-laws,  and  if  unincorporated  a  copy  of  its  articles  or  contract  of  asso- 
ciation, and  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year  thereafter  it  shall  make 
a  like  statement  of  the  location  of  its  oflices  or  places  of  business  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  its  oflicers  and  of  all  its  stockholders  or  members 
and  of  all  amendments  to  and  changes  In  its  articles  or  certificate  of  incor- 
poration or  in  its  articles  or  contract  of  association.  It  shall  also  furnish  to 
the  commission  such  information  as  the  commission  may  require  as  to  its 
organization,  business,  conduct,  practices,  management,  and  relation  to  other 
associations,  corporations,  partnerships,  and  individuals.  Any  association  which 
shall  fail  so  to  do  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  section  two 
and  section  three  of  this  act,  and  it  shall  also  forfeit  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $100  for  each  and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  failure,  which 
forfeiture  shall  be  payable  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  brought  in  the 
district  where  the  association  has  its  principal  office,  or  in  any  district  in  which 
it  shall  do  business.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various  district  attorneys, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  to  prosecute 
for  the  recovery  of  the  forfeiture.  The  costs  and  expenses  of  such  prosecution 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

Whenever  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that 
an  as.<?ociation  or  any  agreement  made  or  act  done  by  such  association  Is  in 
restraint  of  trade  within  the  United  States  or  in  restraint  of  the  export  trade 
of  any  domestic  competitor  of  such  association,  or  that  an  association  either 
In  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  has  entered  into  any  agreement,  understand- 
ing, or  conspiracy,  or  done  any  act  which  artificially  or  intentionally  enhances 
or  depresses  prices  within  the  United  States  of  commodities  of  the  class 
exported  by  such  association,  ot*  which  substantially  lessens  competition 
within  the  United  States  or  otherwise  restrains  trade  therein,  it  shall  summon 
such  association,  its  officers,  and  agents  to  appear  before  it,  and  thereafter 
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conduct  an  investigation  Into  the  alleged  violations  of  law.  Upon  investigation, 
if  it  shall  conclude  that  the  law  has  been  violated,  it  may  make  to  such 
association  recommendations  for  the  readjustment  of  its  business  in  order  that 
it  may  thereafter  maintain  its  organization  and  management  and  conduct  its 
business  in  accordance  with  law.  If  such  association  fails  to  comply  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  said  commission  shall  refer 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
for  such  action  thereon  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  these  provisions  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  have  all  the  powers,  so  far  as  applicable,  given  it  in  "An  act  to  create  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define  its  powers  and  duties,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Approved,  April  10,  1918. 

[PuBLio — ^Na  131 — 65th  Congbess.] 

[H.  R.  9504.] 

AK  ACT  To  amend  section  fonr  thousand  and  sixty-seven  of  the  Bevlsed  Statutes  by 
extending  its  scope  to  Include  women. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhledt  That  section  four  thousand  and 
sixty-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be,  and  the  same  i»  hereby,  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  4067.  Whenever  there  is  a  declared  war  between  the  United  States 
and  any  foreign  nation  or  government,  or  any  invasion  or  predatory  incursion 
is  perpetrated,  attempted,  or  threatened  against  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  by  any  foreign  nation  or  government,  and  the  President  makes  public 
proclamation  of  the  event,  all  natives,  citizens,  denizens,  or  subjects  of  the 
hostile  nation  or  government,  being  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  upward, 
who  shall  be  within  the  United  States  and  not  actually  naturalized,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  apprehended,  restrained,  secured,  and  removed  as  alien  enemies. 
The  President  is  authorized,  in  any  such  event,  by  his  proclamation  thereof,  or 
other  public  act,  to  direct  the  conduct  to  be  observed,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  toward  the  aliens  who  become  so  liable ;  the  manner  and  degree  of  the 
restraint  to  which  they  shall  be  subject  and  in  what  cases,  and  upon  what  se- 
curity their  residence  shall  be  permitted,  and  to  provide  for  the  removal  of 
those  who,  not  being  permitted  to  reside  within  the  United  States,  refuse  or 
neglect  to  depart  therefrom ;  and  to  establish  any  other  regulations  which  are 
found  necessary  in  the  premises  and  for  the  public  safety.*' 

Approved,  April  16, 1918. 

tPuBLic — ^No.  142— 65th  Congbess.] 
[H.  R.  9832.] 

AN  ACT  To  authorise  the  incorporated  town  of  Seward,  Alaska,  to  issue  bonds  In  any 
sum  not  exceeding  |25,000  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  dikes,  flumes,  and  other 
works  to  confine  the  waters  of  Lowell  Creek  for  the  protection  of  said  town. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  incorporated  town  of 
Seward,  Alaska,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  bonds  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $25,000  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  dikes,  flumes,  and 
other  protection  to  confine  the  waters  of  Lowell  Creek,  and  to  keep  said  waters 
from  running  over  and  upon  the  town  of  Seward. 

Before  said  bonds  shall  be  issued  a  special  election  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
common  council  of  the  town  of  Seward,  at  which  election  the  question  of 
whether  such  bonds  shall  be  issued  shall  be  submitted  to  the  qualified  electors 
of  said  town  of  Seward  whose  names  appear  on  the  last  assessment  roll  of  said 
town  for  municipal. taxation.  Thirty  days*  notice  of  any  such  election  shall  be 
given  by  publication  thereof  in  a  newspaper  printed  and  published  and  of 
general  circulation  in  said  town  before  the  day  fixed  for  such  election. 

The  registration  for  such  election,  the  manner  of  conducting  the  same,  and 
the  canvass  of  the  returns  of  said  election  shall  be,  as  near  as  practicable,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law  in  general  or  special  elections  in  said 
municipality,  and  said  bonds  shall  be  issued  only  upon  the  condition  that  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  such  election  In  said  town  shall  be  in  favor  of 
issuing  said  bonds. 
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The  bonds  above  specified,  when  authorized  to  be  issued  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  eight  per  centum  per  annum, 
payable  semiannually,  and  shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than  their  par  value  with 
accrued  interest  and  shall  be  In  denominations  not  exceeding  $1,000  each, 
the  principal  to  be  due  in  twenty  years  from  date  thereof :  Provided,  however. 
That  the  common  council  of  said  town  of  Seward  may  reserve  the  right  to  pay 
off  such  bonds  in  their  numerical  order  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  thereof  per  annum 
from  and  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  their  date.  Principal  and  in- 
terest shall  be  payable  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the 
office  of  the  town  treasurer,  or  at  such  bank  in  the  city  of  New  York,  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  or  such  place  as  may  be  designated  by  the  common  council 
of  the  town  of  Seward;  the  place  of  payment  to  be  mentioned  In  the  bonds: 
And  provided  further.  That  each  and  every  such  bond  shall  have  the  written 
signature  of  the  mayor  and  clerk  of  said  town  of  Seward  and  also  bear  the  scaI 
of  said  town. 

No  part  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  bonds  shall  be  used  for 
.  any  purpose  other  than  specified  in  this  act.  Said  bonds  shall  be  sold  only  in 
such  amounts  as  the  common  council  shall  direct,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  shall 
be  disbursed  under  the  limitations  hereinbefore  imposed  and  under  the  order 
and  direction  of  said  common  council,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  same  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Approved,  May  "1,  1918. 

[PUBUC — ^No.  180 — 65th  Ongbess.] 

[H.  R.  8563.] 

AN  ACT  To  amend  the  homestead  law  In  its  application  to  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  United  States  homestead  law  In  its  application  to  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  July  eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Section  1.  That  every  person  who  is  qualified  under  existing  laws  to  make 
homestead  entry  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Unitk*d  States  who  has  settled  upon 
or  who  shall  hereafter  settle  upon  any  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
situated  in  the  District  oi  Alaska,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  with  the 
intenthm  of  claiming  the  same  under  the  homestead  laws,  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  and  limitations  of  the  act  approved  March  third,  nineteen  hundred 
and  three,  chapter  one  thousand  and  two.  United  States  Statutes  at  Large, 
page  one  thousand  and  twenty-eight,  be  entitled  to  enter  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  or  a  less  quantity  of  unappropriated  public  land  in  said  District  of 
Alaska,  and  no  more;  and  a  former  homestead  entry  in  any  other  State  or 
Territory  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  a  homestead  entry  in  Alaska:  Provided,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  curtail  the  area  of  any 
homestead  claim  heretofore  lawfully  Initiated. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  if  the  system  of  public  surveys  has  not  been  extended  over 
the  land  Included  in  a  homestead  entry,  the  entryman  may,  after  due  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  homestead  law  in  the  matter  of  residence,  cultiva- 
tion, and  improvement,  submit  to  the  register  and  receiver  a  showing  as  to  such 
compliance,  duly  corroborated  by  two  witnesses;  and  if  such  evidence  satis- 
factorily shows  that  the  homesteader  Is  in  a  position  to  submit  acceptable  final 
proof  the  surveyor  general  of  the  Territory  will  be  so  advised  and  will,  not 
later  than  the  next  succeeding  surveying  season,  issue  proper  instructions  for 
the  sun-ey  of  the  land  so  entered,  without  expense  to  the  entryman,  who  may 
thereafter  submit  final  proof  as  in  similar  entries  of  surveyed  lands.  So  far 
as  practicable,  such  survey  shall  follow  the  general  system  of  public-land  sur- 
veys, and  the  entryman  shall  conform  his  boundaries  thereto:  Provided,  That 
nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  homesteader  from  securing  earlier  action  on 
his  entry  by  a  si)ecial  survey  at  his  own  expense  if  he  so  elects. 

"  Sec.  3.  That  there  shall  be  excepted  from  homestead  settlement  and  entry 
under  this  act  the  lands  in  Annette  and  Pribllof  Islands,  the  islands  leased  or 
occupied  for  the  propagation  of  foxes,  and  such  other  lands  as  have  been  or 
may  be  reserved  or  withdrawn  from  settlement  or  entry." 

Approved,  June  28,  1918. 
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[Ptjblio— No.  186— 65th  Congbbss.] 
[S.  1553.] 

AN  ACT  To  give  effect  to  the  oonventioii  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds,  concluded  at  Washington,  August  sixteenth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  sixteen,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  Jyy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  act  shall  be  known  by  the  short 
title  of  the  "  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act" 

Sec.  2.  That  unless  and  except  as  permitted  by  regulations  made  as  herein- 
after provided,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  hunt,  take,  capture,  kill,  attempt  to  take, 
capture  or  kill,  possess,  offer  for  sale,  sell,  offer  to  purchase,  purchase,  deliver 
for  shipment,  ship,  cause  to  be  shipped,  deliver  for  transportHtion,  transport, 
cause  to  be  transported,  carry  or  cause  to  be  carried  by  any  means  whatever, 
receive  for  shipment,  transportation,  or  carriage,  or  export,  at  any  time  or  In 
any  manner,  any  migratory  bird  included  in  the  terms  of  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  con- 
cluded August  sixteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  or  any  part,  nest,  or 
egg  of  any  such  bird. 

Sec.  3.  That  subject  to  the  provisions  and  in  order  to  carry  but  the  purposes 
of  the  convention,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  and  directed,  from 
time  to  tjme,  having  due  regard  to  the  zones  of  temperature  and  to  the  distribu- 
tion, abundance,  economic  value,  breeding  habits,  and  times  and  lines  of  migra- 
tory flight  of  such  birds,  to  determine  when,  to  what  extent,  If  at  all,  and  by 
what  means,  it  is  compatible  with  the  terms  of  the  convention  to  allow  hunting, 
taking,  capture,  killing,  possession,  sale,  purchase,  shipment,  transportation, 
carriage,  or  export  of  any  such  bird,  or  any  part,  nest,  or  £ig%  thereof,  and  to 
adopt  suitable  regulations  permitting  and  governing  the  same,  in  accordance 
with  such  determinations,  which  regulations  shall  become  effective  when  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 

Sec,  4.  That  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  ship,  transport,  or  carry,  by  any  means 
whatever,  from  one  State,  Territory,  or  District  to  or  through  another  State, 
Terrltoi-y,  or  District,  or  to  or  through  a  foreign  country,  any  bird,  or  any  part, 
nest  or  egg  thereof,  captured,  killed,  taken,  shipped,  transported,  or  carried  at 
any  time  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  Territory,  or  District  In  which  It 
was  captured,  killed,  or  taken,  or  from  which  It  was  shipped,  transported,  or 
carried.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  Import  any  bird,  or  any  part,  nest,  or  egg 
thereof,  captured,  killed,  taken,  shipped,  transported,  or  carried  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  any  Province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  In  which  the  same  was 
captured,  killed,  or  taken,  or  from  which  it  was  shipped,  transported,  or  carried. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  employee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have 
IM)wer,  without  warrant,  to  arrest  any  person  committing  a  violation  of  this 
act  In  his  presence  or  view  and  to  take  such  person  immediately  for  examina- 
tion or  trial  before  an  officer  or  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction;  shall  have 
power  to  execute  any  warrant  or  other  process  Issued  by  an  officer  or  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act; 
and  shall  have  authority,  with  a  search  warrant,  to  search  any  place.  The 
several  judges  of  the  courts  established  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  United  States  commissioners  may,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
apon  proper  oath  or  affirmation  showing  probable  cause,  issue  warrants  In  all 
such  cases.  All  birds,  or  parts,  nests,  or  eggs  thereof,  captured,  killed,  taken, 
shipped,  transported,  carried,  or  possessed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act  or  of  any  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto  shall,  when  found,  be  seized 
by  any  such  employee,  or  by  any  marshal  or  deputy  marshal,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion of  the  offender  or  upon  judgment  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  that  the 
same  were  captured,  killed,  taken,  shipped,  transported,  carried,  or  possessed 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  of  any  regulation  made  pursuant 
thereto,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States  and  disposed  of  as  dicected  by 
the  court  having  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  6.  That  any  person,  association,  partnership,  or  corporation  who  shall 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  said  convention  or  of  this  act,  or  who  shall 
violate  or  fall  to  comply  with  any  regulation  made  pursuant  to  this  act,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500  or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 
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Sec.  7.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  seyeral 
States  and  Territories  from  making  or  enforcing  laws  or  regulations  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  said  convention  or  of  this  act,  or  from  making  or 
enforcing  laws  or  regulations  which  shall  give  further  protection  to  migratory 
birds,  their  nests,  and  eggs,  if  su'ch  laws  or  regulations  do  not  extend  the  open 
seasons  for  such  birds  beyond  the  dates  approved  by  the  President  in  accordance 
with  section  three  of  this  act 

Sec.  8.  That  until  the  adoption  and  approval,  pursuant  to  section  three  of 
this  act,  of  regulations  dealing  with  migratory  birds  and  their  nests  and  eggs, 
such  migratory  birds  and  their  nests  and  eggs  as  are  intended  and  used  ex- 
clusively for  scientific  or  propagating  purposes  may  be  taken,  captured,  killed, 
possessed,  sold,  purchased,  shipped,  and  transported  for  such  scientific  or  pro- 
pagating purix)ses  if  and  to  the  extent  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  State, 
Territory,  or  District  in  which  they  are  taken,  captured,  killed,  possessed,  sold, 
or  purchased,  or  in  or  from  which  they  are  shipped  or  transported  if  the  pack- 
ages containing  the  dead  bodies  or  the  nests  or  eggs  of  such  birds  when  shipped 
and  transported  shall  be  marked  on  the  outside  thereof  so  as  accurately  and 
clearly  to  show  the  name  and  address  of  the  shipper  and  the  contents  of  the 
package. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  unexpended  balances  of  any  sums  appropriated  by  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  acts  for  the  fiscal  years  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen 
and  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  act 
approved  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  migratory  game  and  insectivorous  birds,  are  hereby  reappropriated  and 
made  available  until  expended  for  the  expenses  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto,  Including  the 
payment  of  such  rent,  and  the  employment  of  such  persons  and  means,  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  deem  necessary.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
elsewhere,  cooperation  with  local  authorities  in  the  protection  of  migratory 
birds,  and  necessary  investigations  connected  therewith:  Provided,  That  no 
person  who  is  subject  to  the  draft  for  service  in  the  Army  or  Navy  shall  be  ex- 
empted or  excused  from  such  service  by  reason  of-  his  employment  under  this  act 

Sec.  10.  That  If  any  clause,  sentence,  paragraph,  or  part  of  this  act  shall, 
for  any  reason,  be  adjudged  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  be  in- 
valid, such  judgment  shall  not  affect,  Impair,  or  invalidate  the  remainder 
thereof,  but  shall  be  confined  in  its  operation  to  the  clause,  sentence,  paragraph, 
or  part  thereof  directly  involved  in  the  controversy  in  which  such  judgment 
shall  have  been  rendered. 

Sec.  11.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  to  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  breeding  of 
migratory  game  birds  on  farms  and  preserves  and  the  sale  of  birds  so  bred 
under  proper  regulation  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  food  supply. 

Sec.  13.  That  this  act  shall  become  effective  inunediately  upon  its  passage 
and  approval. 

Approved,  July  3,  1918. 

[Ptjblio— No.  190— 65th  Congbess.] 
[H.  R.  11247.] 

AN  ACT  Providing  for  the  protection  of  the  nnifonn  of  friendly  nations,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  ReftresentativeM  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
with  intent  to  deceive  or  mislead,  within  the  United  States  or  Territories, 
possessions,  waters,  or  places  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
to  wear  any  naval,  military,  police,  or  other  official  uniform,  decoration,  or 
regalia  of  any  foreign  State,  nation,  or  Government  with  which  the  United 
States  is  lit  peace,  or  any  uniform,  decoration,  or  regalia  so  nearly  resembling 
the  same  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive,  unless  such  wearing  thereof  be  author- 
ized by  such  State,  nation,  or  Government 

Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  upon  conviction  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $300  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 

Approved,  July  8,  1918. 
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[PuBUO— No.  205— 65th  CSongress.] 

[S.  4555.] 

AN  ACT  To  validate  certain  public-land  entries. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  entries  heretofore  erroneously  al- 
lowed for  lands  opened  to  entry  under  the  Act  approved  February  twentieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  four  (Thirty-third  Statutes  at  Large,  page  forty-six),  and 
the  Act  of  February  sixteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven  (Thirty-sixth 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  nine  hundred  and  thirteen),  to  persons  who  had  previ- 
ously exhausted  their  homestead  rights,  are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed ;  and 
any  such  entry  which  has  been  canceled  for  the  reason  given  shall  be  reinstated 
In  the  absence  of  conflicts  and  proceed  to  patent  upon  compliance  with  the  law 
under  which  the  entry  was  made. 

Approved,  July  25,  1918. 

[PxjBLio— No.  216— 65th  Gongbebs.] 

[H.R.8004.] 

AN  ACT  Anthorieing  the  resnrvey  or  retracement  of  lands  heretofore  returned  as  surveyed 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  under  certain  conditions. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  upon  the  application  of  the 
owners  of  three-fourths  of  the  privately  owned  lands  In  any  township  covered 
by  public-land  surveys,  more  than  fifty  per  centum  of  the  area  of  which  town- 
ships Is  privately  owned,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  with  the  United  States 
surveyor  general  for  the  proper  State,  or  if  there  be  no  surveyor  general  of  such 
State,  then  with  the  Ck>mmissloner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  of  the  propor- 
•tionate  estimated  cost,  inclusive  of  the  necessary  work,  of  the  resurvey  or 
retracement  of  all  the  privately  owned  lands  in  said  township,  the  Ck>mmls- 
sloner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  subject  to  the  supervisory  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  be  authorized  in  his  discretion  to  cause  to  be 
made  a  resurvey  or  retracement  of  the  lines  of  said  township  and  to  set  perma- 
nent corners  and  monuments  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning surveys  and  resurveys  of  public  lands ;  that  the  sum  so  deposited  shall 
be  held  by  the  surveyor  general  or  commissioner  when  ex  officio  surveyor  gen- 
eral and  may  be  expended  in  payment  of  the  cost  of  such  survey,  including  field 
and  office  work,  and  any  excess  over  the  cost  of  such  survey  and  the  expenses 
Incident  thereto  shall  be  repaid  pro  rata  to  the  person  making  said  deposits  or 
their  legal  representatives;  that  the  proportionate  cost  of  the  field  and  office 
work  for  the  resurvey  or  retracement  of  any  public  lands  in  such  township  shall 
be  paid  from  the  current  appropriation  for  the  survey  and  resurvey  of  public 
lands,  In  addition  to  the  portion  of  such  appropriation  otherwise  allowed  by  law 
for  resurveys  and  retracements ;  that  similar  resurveys  and  retracements  may 
be  made  on  the  application,  accompanied  by  the  requisite  deposit,  of  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  the  returns  of  such  resurvey  or  retracement  to  be 
submitted  to  the  court ;  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  make 
all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  this  act  into  full  force  and  effect 

Approved,  September  21,  1918. 


Appendix  G. 

Government  Publications  on  Alaska. 

This  statement  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  give  information  to  the  public 
regarding  Government  work  in  and  publications  on  Alaska.  There  have  been 
Included  lists  of  the  principal  publications  of  the  Interior  Department  and  brief 
notes  regarding  the  publications  of  other  departments.  Publications  on  early 
explorations  and  on  topics  not  referred  to  may  often  be  obtained  by  purchase 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
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ton,  D.  C.    A  circular  giving  general  information  regarding  the  Territory  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Correspondence  should  in  all  cases  be  addressed  to  the  office  or  officer  men- 
tioned. 

PtTBLZO  LAVBB. 

Circulars  regarding  the  manner  of  obtaining  title  to  public  lands  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  whom  all  correspondence  relating  to  public  lands  should  be  addressed. 

FISHEBIBS. 

Publications  on  the  fish  industry  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureiia  of  Fish- 
eries, Washington,  D.  C,  which  will  forward  a  list  of  publications  free  of 
charge. 

AQBIOtrLTXTBAL  AND  8T00K  BAZ8ZVG. 

Publications  on  agricultural  experiments  and  development  and  on  stock  rais- 
ing are  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Information  concerning 
same  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

VAyiOATZON. 

Charts  of  the  navigable  waters,  Coast  Pilots,  and  Tide  Tables  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  (catalogue 
free) ;  papers  on  astronomical  and  magnetic  work,  coast-pilot  notes,  etc.,  are 
published  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  are  fur- 
nished gratis  on  application.  A  list  of  such  publications  will  be  forwarded  free 
of  charge. 

B0AB8  AVD  TBAIL8. 

Roads  and  trails  are  being  constructed  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission, 
which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Information  regarding 
the  progress  of  this  work  is  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
which  may  be  consulted  at  the  principal  libraries. 

VATIYE  ABT8  AVD  LANGUAGES. 

Studies  of  arts  and  languages  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
National  Museum  and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
which  communications  on  these  subjects  should  be  addressed. 

708T-B0UTE  HAP. 

A  map  33|  by  48}  inches  on  a  scale  of  40  miles  to  the  Inch,  showing  the  post 
offices  and  mail  routes  in  Alaska,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C,  for  80  cents.  Remittance  should  be  by  money  order, 
payablp  to  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Departmeot, 
Washington,  D.  C.    Postage  stamps  can  not  be  accepted. 

GOYEBNXENT   BAILBOAB. 

The  first  report  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  which  is  construct- 
ing the  Government  railroad  in  Alaska,  has  been  issued  as  House  Document 
No.  610,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session.  This  report  includes  an  account 
of  operations  from  March  12,  1914,  to  December  31,  1W5.  The  report  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  75  cents;  it  may  also  be  obtained  from  Senators  and 
Representatives  until  their  limited  quota  is  exhausted. 

EDXrOATION  AND  BEINDEEB  8EByiOE. 

The  schools  for  the  education  of  natives,  their  medical  relief,  and  the  reindeer 
industry  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  whom 
communications  relating  to  these  subjects  should  be  addressed. 

The  governor  of  Alaska  is  ex  officio  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  white  children. 
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The  following  reports  on  schools  for  natives  and  on  the  reindeer  service  have 
been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  An  asterisk  (*)  Indicates  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education's  stock  of  the  paper  Is  exhausted.  These  papers  can  gen- 
erally be  consulted  at  the  principal  libraries  throughout  the  country.  If  a  price 
is  given,  these  publications  may  be  purchased  for  that  amount  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Qovernment  Printing  Office.  In  the  case  of  the  reports 
on  native  schools  the  price  Is  for  the  complete  volume,  as  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  has  no  separates  for  sale. 

I7ATIVB  SCHOOLS. 

*1886.  Report  on  education  In  Alaska,  by  Sheldon  Jackson,  80  pp. 

1889.  In  Annual  Report  for  1889,  vol.  2,  pp.  753-764.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

1890.  In  Annual  Report  for  1890,  vol.  2,  pp.  1245-1300.    Cloth,  90  cents. 
•1891.  In  Annual  Report  for  1891,  vol.  2,  pp.  92^960.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

1892.  In  Annual  Report  for  1892,  vol.  2,  pp.  873-892.  Cloth,  60  cents. 
•1893.  In  Annual  Report  for  1893,  vol.  2,  pp.  1705-1748.  Cloth,  70  cents. 
•1894.  In  Annual  Report  for  1894,  vol.  2,  pp.  1451-1492.  Cloth,  90  cents. 
•1895.  In  Annual  Report  for  1895,  vol.  2,  pp.  1425-1455.  Cloth,  86  cents. 
•1896.  In  Annual  Report  for  1896,  vol.  2,  pp.  1435-1468.  Cloth,  90  cents. 
•1897.  In  Annual  Report  for  1897.  vol.  2.t)P.  1601-1646.  Cloth,  80  cents. 
•1898.  In  Annual  Report  for  1898,  vol.  2,  pp.  1753-1771.    Cloth,  90  cents. 

1899.  In  Annual  Report  for  1899,  vol.  2,  pp.  1372-1402.    Cloth,  90  centa 

1900.  In  Annual  Report  for  1900,  vol.  2,  pp.  1733-1785.    Cloth,  95  cents. 

1901.  In  Annual  Report  for  1901,  vol.  2,  pp.  1459-1480.    Cloth,  85  cents. 

1902.  In  Annual  Report  for  1902,  vol.  2,  pp.  1229-1256.    Cloth,  90  cents. 

1903.  In  Annual  Report  for  1903,  vol.  2,  pp.  2333-2364.    Cloth,  85  cents. 

1904.  In  Annual  Report  for  1904,  vol.  2,  pp.  2257-2268.    Cloth,  $1.25. 
•1905.  In  Annual  Report  for  1905,  vol.  1,  pp.  267-282.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
•1906.  In  Annual  Report  for  1906,  vol.  1,  pp.  237-250.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
•1907.  In  Annual  Report  for  1907,  vol.  1,  pp.  371-396.    Cloth,  60  cents. 
•1908.  In  Annual  Report  for  1908,  voL  2,  pp.  1023-1046.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
♦1909.  In  Annual  Report  for  1909,  vol.  2,  pp.  1297-1320.    Cloth.  65  cents. 
•1910.  In  Annual  Report  for  1910,  vol.  2,  pp.  1343-1363.    Cloth,  65  cents. 
•1911.  In  Annual  Report  for  1911,  vol.  2,  pp.  137^1395.    Cloth.  65  cents. 
•1912.  In  Annual  Report  for  1912,  vol.  1,  pp.  407-415. 

1913.  In  Annual  Report  for  1913,  vol.  1,  pp.  632-640. 
•1914.  In  Annual  Report  for  1914,  voL  1,  pp.  633-639.    Cloth,  65  centa 

1915.  In  Annual  Report  for  1915,  vol.  1,  pp.  635-639. 

1916.  In  Annual  Report  for  1916,  vol.  1,  pp.  487-490. 

BXINDEEB  SERVICE. 

•1893.  Senate  Misc.  Document  No.  22,  52d  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Sheep,  $2. 
1894.  Senate  Document  No.  92,  53d  Cong.,  3d  sess.    Cloth,  25  cents. 
•1895.  Senate  Document  No.  Ill,  54th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    Cloth,  35  centa 
•1896.  Senate  Document  No.  49,  54th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  36  cents. 
•1897.  Senate  Document  No.  30,  55th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  20  cents. 
♦1898.  Senate  Document  No.  34,  55th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
•1889.  Senate  Document  No.  245,  56th  Cong.,  2d  sess..    Cloth,  40  cents. 
•1900.  Senate  Document  No.  206,  56th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
•1901.  Senate  Document  No.  98,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    Cloth,  50  cents. 
♦1902.  Senate  Document  No.'  70,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  40  centa 
•1903.  Senate  Document  No.  210,  58th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  50  cents. 
1904.  Senate  Document  No.  61,  58th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  50  cents. 
•1905.  Senate  Document  No.  499,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    Cloth,  60  cents. 
•1906.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1906,  vol.  1,  pp. 

287-255.    Paper,  15' cents. 
•1907.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1907,  vol.  1,  pp. 

371-411.    Cloth,  60  cents. 
•1908.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1908,  vol.  2,  pp. 

1046-1056.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
♦1909.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1909,  vol.  2,  pp. 

1321-1326.    Cloth,  65  cents. 
•1910.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1910,  vol.  2,  pp. 

1364-1370    Cloth,  65  cents. 
♦1911.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Eiducation  for  1911,  vol.  2,  pp. 

1395-1402.    Cloth,  65  centa 
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*1912.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1912,  vol.  1,  pp. 

415-420. 
1918.  In  Annual  RQ>ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bdncation  for  1918,  voL  1,  pp. 
641,  642. 

ALASKA  SCHOOL  AND  REINDEER  SERVICE. 

♦1912.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1918,  No.  86.  Paper,  10  cents. 

•1913.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1914,  No.  81.  Paper,  25  cents. 

1914.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1915,  No.  48.  Paper. 

•1915.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1916,  No,  47.  Paper. 

OEOLOGT,  XZVEBAL  BXSOUKCnSS.  WAXES  BXSOUBOES,  ASB  MAPS. 

Publications  on  the  geology,  mineral  resources,  and  water  resources,  and 
maps  of  portions  of  Alaska  are  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey.  In  the  follow- 
ing list,  arranged  geographically,  are  given  the  titles  of  some  of  the  recent  pub- 
lications of  the  Geological  Survey. 

All  of  these  publications  can  be  obtained  or  consulted  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  A  limited  number  are  printed  for  the  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C, 
from  which  they  can  be  obtained,  free  of  charge  (except  certain  maps),  on 
application. 

2.  A  certain  number  are  delivered  to  Senators  and  R^resentatives  in  Con- 
gress for  distribution. 

8.  Other  copies  are  deposited  with  the  superintendent  of  documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  from  whom  they  can  be  had  at  prices  slightly  above  cost 

4.  Copies  of  all  Government  publications  are  furnished  to  the  principal  public 
libraries  throughout  the  United  States,  where  they  can  be  consulted  by  those 
interested. 

An  asterisk  (•)  indicates  that  the  Geological  Survey's  stock  of  the  paper 
is*exhausted.  If  a  price  is  given,  the  document  can  be  had  for  that  amount  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  complete  list  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 

GENERAL. 


•The  geography  and  geology  of  Alaska,  a  summary  of  existing  knowledge,  by 

A.  H.  Brooks,  with  a  section  on  climate,  by  Cleveland  Abbe,  Jr.,  and  a  topo- 
graphic map  and  description  thereof,  by  R.  U.  Goode.    Professional  Paper 

45,  1906,  327  pp.    $1. 
Placer  mining  in  Alaska  in  1904,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp. 

18-31. 
The  mining  industry  in  1905,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  4-9. 
•The  mining  industry  in  1906,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp. 

19—39     30  cents 
•The  mining  industry  In  1907,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp. 

30-53.    45  cents. 
•The  mining  industry  in  1908,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp. 

21-62.    50  cents. 
The  mining  industry  In  1909,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

20-16. 
The  mining  industry  in  1910,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  480,  1911.  pp. 

21-42. 
•The  mining  industry  in  1911,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp. 

19-44.    50  cents. 
The  mining  industry  in  1912,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp. 

18-51. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1913,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  692,  1914, 

pp.  45-74. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  tn  1914,  by  A.  H.  Brooka    In  Bulletin  622.  1915, 

pp.  15-68. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1915,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  642,  1918, 

pp.  17-71. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1916,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  662,  1917, 

pp.  1-62. 
Hallway  routes,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  10-17. 
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♦Railway  routes  from  the  Pacific  seaboard  to  Fairbanks^  Alaska,  by  A.  H. 

Brooks.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  45-88. 
^Geologic  features  of  Alaskan  metalliferous  lodes,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulle- 
tin 480,  1911,  pp.  43-93. 
*a?lie  mineral  deposits  of  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp. 

18-44. 
*The  future  of  gold-placer  mining  In  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  622, 

1915,  pp.  69-79. 
•Tin  resources  of  Alaska^  by  F.  L.  Hess.    In  Bulletin  620,  1912,  pp.  89-92.    50 

cents. 
The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 

Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    Bulletin  250, 1905,  64  pp. 
Alaska  coal  and  its  utilization,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  442J,  reprinted  1914. 
^'The  possible  use  of  peat  fuel  in  Alaska,  by  C.  A.  Davis.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909, 

pp.  63-66.    50  cents. 
The  preparation  and  use  of  peat  as  a  fuel,  by  C.  A.  Davis.    In  Bulletin  442, 

1910,  pp.  101-132 
♦Methods  and  costs  of  gravel  and  placer  mining  in  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Purington. 

Bulletin  263,  1905,  362  pp.     (Abstract  in  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  32-46.    15 

cents. ) 
♦Prospecting  and  mining  gold  placers  In  Alaska,  by  J.  P.  Hutchins.    In  Bulletin 

345,  1908,  pp.  54-77.    45  centa 
♦Geographic  dictionary  of  Alaska,  by  Marcus  Baker ;  second  edition  prepared  by 

James  McCormick.    Bulletin  209,  1906,  690  pp.    50  cents. 
Antimony  deposits  of  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  649,  1916,  67  pp. 
Alaska*s  mineral  supplies,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  666P,  pp.  1-14. 

In  preparation. 

The  Mesozoic  stratigraphy  of  Alaska,  by  G.  0.  Martin. 

The  mineral  springs  of  Alaska,  by  G.  A.  Waring.    Water-Supply  Paper  418. 

The  tungsten  lodes  of  Alaska,  by  J.  B.  Mertle,  Jr. 

MAPS. 

♦Map  of  Alaska  showing  contours ;  scale  1 :  2,500,000 ;  1906,  by  R.  U.  Goode  and 

E.  C.  Barnard.    In  ♦Professional  Paper  45.    $1.    Not  issued  separately. 
Map  of  Alaska ;  scale  1 :  5,000,000 ;  1912,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    20  cents. 
Map  of  Alaska ;  scale  1 : 1,500,000 :  1915,  by  A.  H.  Brooks  and  R.  H.  Sargent. 

80  cents. 
Map  of  Alaska  showing  distribution  of  mineral  deposits ;  scale  1 : 5,000,000 ; 
•  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    20  cents.    Also  Included  in  ♦Bulletin  520.    50  cents.     (New 

edition  included  in  Bulletin  642.) 
Index  map  of  Alaska,  Including  list  of  publications;  scale  1:5,000,000;  by 

jk    g[^  Brooks.    Free 
Map  of  Alaska,  scale  1 :  12,000,000 ;  1916,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    1  cent 

B0T7THEASTEBN  ALASKA. 
BXPOBTB. 

♦The  Porcupine  placer  district,  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright    Bulletin  236,  1904, 

35  K>.    15  cents. 
Economic  developments  In  southeastern  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W.  Wright 

In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  47-68. 
♦The  Juneau  gold  belt,  Alaska,  by  A.  C.  Spencer,  pp.  1-137,  and  A  reconnais- 
sance of  Admiralty  Island,  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright,  pp.  138-154.    Bulletin 

287,  1906,  161  pp.    75  cents. 
Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  F.  B.  and  C.  W.  Wright    In  Bulletin 

284,  1906,  pp.  30-53. 
Nonmetalllc  deposits  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright    In  Bulletin 

284,  1906,  pp.  54-60. 
♦Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright    In  Bulletin  314,  1907, 

pp.  47-72.    30  cent5. 
♦Nonmetalliferous  mineral  resources  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright 

In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  73-81.    30  cents. 
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♦Reconnaissance  ^n  the  Pacific  coast  from  Yalcutat  to  Alsek  River,  by  Eliot 

Blackwelder.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  82-88.    30  cents. 
♦Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaslia,  1907,  by  C.  W.  Wright    In  BuUetin  345, 

1908,  pp.  78-97.    45  cents. 

♦The  building  stones  and  materials  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  O.  W.  Wright 

In  Bulletin  345,  1908, -pp.  110-126.    45  cents. 
♦The  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  mining  districts,  Alaska,  by  P.  R  and  C.  W. 

'  Wright.    Bulletin  347,  1908,  210  pp,    60  cents. 
♦The  Yakutat  Bay  region,  Alaska :  Physiography  and  glacial  geology,  by  R.  S. 

Tarr ;  Areal  geology,  by  R.  S.  Tarr  and  B.  S.  Butler.    Professional  Paper  64, 

1909,  186  pp.    50  cents. 

♦Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp. 

67-86.    50  cents. 
Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

133-143. 
Occurrence  of  iron  ore  near  Haines,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910, 

pp.  144-146. 
Report  of  water-power  reconnaissance  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  J.  C.  Hoyt 

In  Bulletin  442, 1910,  pp.  147-157. 
Geology  of  the  Berners  Bay  region,  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  446, 

1911,  58  pp. 

Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp. 

94-102. 
The  Eagle  River  region,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  103-111. 
The  Eagle  River  region,  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  502, 

1912,  61  pp. 

The  Sitka  mining  district,  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  504, 1912,  32  pp. 
The  earthquakes  at  Yakutat  Bay,  Alaska,  in  SSeptember,  1899,  by  R.  S.  Tarr 

and  Lawrence  Martin,  with  a  preface  by  Q.  K.  Gilbert    Professional  Paper 

69,  1912,  135  pp. 
Marble  resources  of  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  districts,  by  B.  F.  Burchard. 

In  Bulletin  542,  1913.  pp.  52-77. 
Marble  resources  of  the  Juneau,   Slcagway,   and   Sitka  districts,  by   B.  F. 

Burchard.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp.  95-107. 
A  barlte  deposit  near  Wrangell,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914. 

pp.  109-117. 
Lode  mining  in  the  Ketchikan  district,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin  592.  1914, 

pp.  75-94. 
The  geology  and  ore  deposits  of  CJopper  Mountain  and  Kasaan  Peninsula, 

Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.    Professional  Paper  87,  1915,  110  pp. 
Mining  In  the  Juneau  region  [1914],  by  H.  M.  Eakin,    In  Bulletin  622,  1915. 

pp.  95-102. 
Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Gravlna  Island,  Alaska,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Profes- 
sional I^aper  95,  1916,  pp.  97-105. 
Mining  developments  In  southeastern  Alaska   [1915],  by  Theodore  Chapin. 

In  Bulletin  642,  1916,  pp.  73-104. 
Water-power  Investigations  In  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  H.  Canfield.     In 

Bulletin  642,  1915,  pp.  105-128.    . 
Mining  development  in  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  districts  [1916],  by  Theodore 

Chapln.    In  Bulletin  662,  1917,  pp.  — . 
Lode  mining  In  the  Juneau  gold  belt  [1916],  by  H.  M.  Eakln.     In  Bulletin 

662,  1917,  pp.  —. 
Gold  placer  mining,  Porcupine  district  [1916],  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    In  Bulletin 

662,  1917,  pp.  — . 
Water-power  investigations  in  southeastern  Alaska  [1916],  by  G.  H.  Canfield. 

In  Bulletin  662, 1917,  pp.  — . 

In  preparation. 

Geology  of  the  Glacier  Bay  and  LItuya  region,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W.  Wright 
The  structure  and  stratigraphy  of  Gravlna  and  Revllla  glgedo  islands,  Alaska, 

by  Theodore  Chapin.    In  Professional  Paper  120. 
The  Porcupine  district,  Alaska,  by  H.  M.  Eakln. 
Marble  resources  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  E.  F.  Burchard. 
The  Ketchikan  district,  Alaska,  by  Theodore  Ghapln« 
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* Junean  gold  belt,  Alaska ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  compllecL    In  ^Bulletin  287.    75 

cents.    Not  issued  separately. 
Juneau  special  (No.  581A) ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  W.  J.  Peters.    10  cents  each,  or 

$3  for  50. 
Berners  Bay  special  (No.  581B)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  R.  B.  Oliver.    10  cents 

each,  or  $3  for  50. 
Kasaan  Peninsula,  Prince  of  Wales  Island  (No.  540A) ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by 

D.  C.  Witherspoon,  R.  H.  Sargent,  and  J.  W.  Bagley.    10  cents  each,  or  $3 

for  50. 
Ck)pper  Mountain  and  vicinity,  Prince  of  Wales  Island   (No.  5406) ;  scale, 

1 :  62,500 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent.    10  cents  each,  or  $3  for  50. 
Eagle  River  Region  (No.  581C)  ;  scale,  1 :  62.500;  by  J.  W.  Bagley,  C.  E.  Giffin, 

and  R.  £.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  502.    Not  issued  separately. 

In  preparation, 
Juneau  special ;  scale,  1 :  24,000 ;  by  D.  0.  Witherspoon.   - 

CONTBOLLEB  BAY,  PBINCE  WILLIAM  SOUND,  AND  COPPEB  RIVER  REGIONS. 

BEPORTS. 

♦The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 
Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    Bulletin  250,  1905,  64  pp.    15 
cents. 
♦Geology  of  the  central  Copper  River  region,  Alaska,  by  W.  C.  Mendenhall. 

Professional  Paper  41,  1905,  133  pp.    50  cents. 
♦Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Controller  Bay  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Mar- 
tin.   Bulletin  335,  1908.  141  pp.    70  cents. 
♦Notes  on  copper  prospects  of  Prince  William  Sound,  by  F.  H.  Moflit.    In  Bulle- 
tin 345,  1908,  pp.  176-178.    45  cents. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Kotsina-Chltlna  region,  by  F.  H.  Moflit  and  A.  Q. 
Maddren.    Bulletin  374,  1909,  103  pp. 
♦Copper  mining  and  prospecting  in  Prince  William  Sound,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and 

D.  F.  Higglns,  Jr.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  87-96.    50  cents. 
•Gold  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  U.  S.  Grant    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  p.  97. 

50  cents. 
•Mining  in  the  Kotsiha-Chltlna,  Chlstochlna,  and  Valdez  Creek  regions,  by  F.  H. 
Moflfit.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  153-160.    50  cents. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Nabesna-W^hite  River  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and 
Adolph  Knopf ;  with  a  section  on  the  quaternary,  by  S.  R:  Capps.    Bulletin 
417,  1910,  64  pp. 
Mining  in  the  Chitina  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

158-163. 
Mining  and  prospecting  on  Prince  William  Sound  in  1909,  by  U.  S.  Grant    In 

Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  164-165. 
Reconnaissance  of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Prince  William  Sound, 

Alaska,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Higglns.    Bulletin  443,  1910,  89  pp. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Nizlna  district,  Alaska!  by  F.  H.  Moffit 

and  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  448,  1911,  111  pp. 
Headwater  regions  of  Gulkana  and  Susltna  Rivers,  Alaska,  with  accounts  of 
the  Valdez  Creek  and  Chlstochlna  placer  districts,  by  F,  H.  Moffit.    Bulletin 
498,  1912,  82  pp. 
•The  Chitina  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  105-107.    50 

cents. 
•Gold  deposits  near  Valdez,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  520, 1912,  pp.  108-130. 
50  cents. 
Coastal  glaciers  of  Prince  William  Sound  and  Kenal  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by 

U.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Higgins.    Bulletin  526,  1913,  75  pp. 
The  McKinley  Lake  district,  by  Theodore  Chapin.    In  Bulletin  542.  1913,  pp. 

78-80. 
Mining  in  Chitina  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Moffit    In  Bulletin  542,  pp.  81-85.  ' 
Mineral  deposits  of  the  Ellamar  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps  and  B.  L.  Johnson.    In 

Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  86-124. 
The  mineral  deposits  of  the  Yakataga  region,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.    In  Bulletin 
592,  1914,  pp.  119-154. 
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Prellminary  report  on  water  power  of  south-central  Alaska,  by  O.  B.  Ellsworth 

and  Royal  W.  Davenport.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp.  155-194. 
The  Port  Wells  gold-lode  district,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp. 

195-23a 
Mining  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp. 

237-244. 
Geology  of  the  Hanaglta-Bremner  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    Bulletin  576,  1915, 

56  pp. 
The  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  by  G.  G.  Martin,  B.  L. 

Johnson,  and  U.  S.  Grant    Bulletin  587,  1915,  243  pp. 
Mineral  deposits  of  the  Kotsina-Kuskulana  district,  with  notes  on  mining  in 

Chltina  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Moffit    In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  103-117. 
Mining  on  Prince  William  Soimd  (1914),  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  622, 

1915,  pp.  131-139. 

The  gold  and  copper  deposits  of  the  Port  Valdez  district,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In 

Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  140-148. 
The  Ellamar  district  by  S.  R.  Capps  and  B.  L.  Johnson.    Bulletin  605,  1915, 

125  pp. 
A  water-power  reconnaissance  in  south-central  Alaska,  by  G.  E.  Ellsworth  and 

R.  W.  Davenport    Water-Supply  Paper  372,  1915,  173  pp. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  upper  Ghitina  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Moffit    In  Bulletin  642, 

1916,  pp.  129-136. 

Mining  on  Prince  William  Sound  [1915],  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  642, 

1916,  pp.  137-145. 

Retreat  of  Barry  Glacier,  Port  Wells,  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  between 

1910  and  1914,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Professional  Paper  98, 1916,  pp.  35  and  36. 

Mining  in  the  lower  Gopper  River  Basin,  1916,  by  F.  H.  Moffit    In  Bulletin  662, 

1917,  pp.  155-182. 

Mining  on  Prince  William  Sound,  1916,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  662, 1917, 

pp.  183-192. 
Gopper  deposits  of  the  Latouche  and  Knight  Island  districts.  Prince  William 

Sound,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  662,  1917,  pp.  193-220. 

In  reparation. 

The  Kotsina-Kuskulana  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit 

The  upper  Ghltlna  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    Bulletin  675. 

The  Valdez  district.  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  by  B.  L.  Johnson. 

The  Latouche  and  Knight  Island  districts,  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  by 

B.  L.  Johnson. 
The  Jack  Bay  district,  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  by  B.  L.  Johnson. 
The  Yakataga  region,  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 

TOPOGSAPHIC  MAPS. 

♦Gentral  Gopper  River  region ;  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  T.  G. 

Gerdine.    In  Professional  Paper  41.    50  cents.    Not  Issued  separately. 
♦Headwaters  regions  of  Copper,  Nabesna,  and  Chisana  rivers;  reconnaissance 
map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  D.  G.  Witherspoon,  T.  G.  Gerdine,  and  W.  J. 
Peters.    In  Professional  Paper  41.    50  cents.    Not  issued  separately. 

Controller  Bay  region ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  B.  G.  Hamilton  and  W.  R.  Hill.  35 
cents.    No  wholesale  rates. 

Ghitina  quadrangle;  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine, 
D.  G.  Witherspoon,  and  others.    In  Bulletin  576. 

Nizina  district;  scale,  1:  62,500;  by  D.  G.  Witherspoon  and  R.  M.  La  Follette. 
In  Bulletin  448.    Not  issued  separately. 

Headwater  region  of  Gulkana  and  Susitna  rivers ;  scale,  1 :  250, 000 ;  by  D.  C. 
Witherspoon,  J.  W.  Bagley,  and  C.  B.  Glffin.  In  Bulletin  498.  Not  issued 
sena  rately . 

Prince  William  Sound ;  scale,  1 :  500,000 ;  compiled.  In  Bulletin  526.  Not  is- 
sued separately. 

Port  Valdez  district ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  J.  W.  Bagley.    Price,  20  cents. 

The  Bering  River  coal  fields ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  G.  O.  Martin.    Price,  25  cents. 

The  Ellamar  district ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent  and  G.  E.  Giffin.  Pub- 
lished in  Bulletin  605.    Not  Issued  separately. 

The  Kotsina-Kuskulana  district ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  D.  G.  Witherspoon. 
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Jack  Bay  district ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  J.  W.  Bagley. 
Upper  Chltlna  Valley ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  F.  H.  Moffit 
The  Port  Wells  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  J.  W.  Bagley. 

COOK  INLET  AND  SU8ITNA  BEGION. 


♦The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alasl^a,  with  an  account  of  the  Ber- 
ing River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    Bull^in  250,  1905,  64  pp.    15  cents. 

Gold  placers  of  Turnagain  Arm,  Cook  Inlet,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    In  Bulletin  250, 
1905,  pp.  90-99. 
♦Mineral  resources  of  the  Eenal  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  R.  W. 

Stone.    Bulletin  277,  1906,  80  pp. 
♦Greologic  reconnaissance  in  the  Matanuska  and  Talkeetna  basins,  Alaska,  by 
Sidney  Paige  and  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  327,  1907,  71  pp.    25  cents. 

Gold  placers  of  the  Mulchatna,  by  F.  J.  Katz.  In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 
201-202. 

The  Mount  McKinley  region,  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks,  with  descriptions  of  the 
igneous  roclu  and  of  the  Bonnifield  and  Kantishna  districts,  by  L.  M. 
Prlndle.    Professional  Paper  70.  1911,  234  pp. 

A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Iliamna  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  G.  Martin  and 
F.  J.  Katz.    Bulletin  485,  1912,  138  pp. 

Geology  and  coal  fields  of  the  lower  Matanuska  Valley,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin 
and  F.  J.  Katz.    Bulletin  500,  1912,  98  pp. 

The  Yentna  district,  Alaska,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  534,  1913,  75  pp. 

Gold  lodes  and  placers  of  the  Willow  Creek  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.  In  Bulle- 
tin 592,   1914,  pp.   245-272. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  upper  Matanuska  and  Nelchina  Valleys,  by  G.  C.  Mar- 
tin and  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp.  273-300. 

Preliminary  report  on  the  Broad  Pass  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.  In  Bulletin  592, 
1914,  pp.  301-306. 

Mining  In  the  Valdez  Creek  placer  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.  In  Bulletin  592, 
1914,  pp.  307-308. 

The  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Mar- 
tin, B.  L.  Johnson,  and  U.  S.  Grant.    Bulletin  587,  1915,  243  pp. 

The  Willow  Creek  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  607,  1915,  86  pp. 

The  Broad  Pass  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  J.  E.  Pogue.  Bulletin  608,  1915, 
80  pp. 

Auriferous  gravels'  of  the  Nelchlna-Susltna  region,  by  Theodore  Chapln.  In 
Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  118-130. 

The  Turnagain-Knik  region,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    In  Bulletin  642,  1916,  pp.  147-194. 

Gold  mining  in  Willow  Creek  district  [1915],  by  S.  R.  Capps.  In  Bulletin  642, 
1916,  pp.  195-200. 

The  Nelchlna-Susltna  region,  by  Theodore  Chapln.    Bulletin  668,  1917. 

In  preparation. 
The  geology  of  upper  Matanuska  Basin,  by  G.  O.  Martin. 

TOPOGBAFHIC  MAPS. 

Kenai  Peninsula,  southern  portion;  scale,  1:500,000;  compiled.    In  Bulletin 

526.    Not  Issued  separately. 
*Matanuska  and  Talkeetna  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by 

T.  G.  Gerdine  and  R.  R.  H.  Sargent.    In  Bulletin  327.    25  cents.    Not  issued 

separately. 
Lower  Matanuska  Valley ;  scale,  1 :  62,500;  by  R.  H.  Sargent    In  Bulletin  500. 

Not  issued  separately. 
Yentna  district,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250.000,  by  R.  W.  Porter.    Re- 
vised edition.    In  Bulletin  534.    Not  issued  separately. 
Mount  McKinley  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  625,000 ;  by  D.  L.  Rea- 

burn.    In  Professional  Paper  70.    Not  Issued  separately. 
Kenai  Peninsula,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  R.  H.  Sargent, 

J.  W.  Bagley,  and  others.    In  Bulletin  587.    Not  Issued  separately. 
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Moose  Pass  and  vicinity ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  J.  W.  Bagley.    In  Balletin  587. 

Not  issued  separately. 
The  Willow  Creek  district;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  C.  E.  Giffin.    In  BaUetin  607. 

Not  issued  separately. 
The  Broad  Pass  region;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  J..W.  Bagley.    In  Bulletiii  608. 

Not  issued  separately. 
Nelchina-Susitna  region;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  J.  W.  Bagley.    In  Bulletin  668. 

Not  issued  separately. 
The  MaUnuska  Valley ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent 

SOUTHWESTERN   AI^SKA. 
WEPORTS. 

*A  reconnaissance  in  southwestern  Alaska,  by  J.  E.  Spurr.    In  Twentieth  An- 
nual Report,  pt  7, 1900,  pp.  31-264.    $1.80. 
Gold  mine  on  Unalaska  Island,  by  A.  J.  Collier.    In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp. 

102-103. 
*The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 

Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     Bulletin  250,  1905,  64  pp. 

15  cents. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  parts  of  Alaska  Peninsula,  by  W.  W.  Atwood. 

Bulletin  467, 1911,  137  pp. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Iliamna  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin  and 

F.  J.  Katz.    Bulletin  485, 1912, 138  pp. 
Mineral  deposits  of  Kodiak  and  the  neighboring  islands,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     In 

Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  125-136. 
Lake  Clark-central  Kuskokwim  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    Bulletin  653. 

TOPOOBAPHIC  MAPS. 

Herendeen  Bay  and  Unga  Island  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ; 

by  H.  M.  Eakin.    In  Bulletin  467.    Not  issued  separately. 
Chignik  Bay  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  H.  M.  Eakin. 

In  Bulletin  467.    Not  issued  separately. 
Iliamna  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale  1 :  250,000 ;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon 

and  C.  E.  Giflln.    In  Bulletin  485.    Not  issued  separately. 
♦Kuskokwim  River  and  Bristol  Bay  region;  scale,  1:625.000;  by  W.  S.  Post 

In  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  pt.  7.    $1.80.    Not  Issued  separately. 

In  preparation.  \ 

Lake  Clark-central  Kuskokwim  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent.  I 

YUKON    AND   KUSKOKWIM   BASINS.  I 

BKFORTS.  I 

♦The  coal  resources  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska,  by  A.  J.  Collier.    Bulletin  218,  1903, 

71  pp.    15  cents. 
♦Occurrence  of  gold  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  L.  M.  Prindle.    In  Balletin 
345, 1908,  pp.  17&-186.    45  cents. 

The  Fortymile  quadrangle.  Yukon-Tanana  region,  Alaska,  by  L.  M.  Prindle. 
Bulletin  375, 1909.  52  pp. 

Water-supply  investigations  in  Yukon-Tanana  region,  Alaska,  1907-8  (Fair- 
banks, Circle,  and  Rampart  districts),  by  C.  C.  Covert  and  C.  B.  Ellsworth. 
Water-Supply  Paper  228, 1909, 108  pp. 

The  Innoko  gold  placer  district,  Alaska,  with  accounts  of  the  Central  Kuskok- 
wim Valley  and  the  Ruby  Creek  and  Gold  Hill  placers,  by  A.  6.  Maddren. 
Bulletin  410,  1910,  87  pp. 

Mineral  resources  of  Nabesna- White  River  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  Adolpli 
Knopf,  with  a  section  on  the  Quaternary,  by  S.  R.  Capps.  Bulletin  417, 
1910,  64  pp. 

Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth.  In  Bulletin 
442.  1910,  pp.  230-245. 

Occurrence  of  wolframite  and  casslterlte  in  the  gold  placers  of  Deadwood 
Creek.  Birch  Creek  district,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.  In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 
246-250. 
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Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and  6.  L. 

Parker.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  15S-172. 
Gold  Placer  mining  developments  in  the  Innoko-Iditarod  region,  by  A.  G.  Mad- 

dren.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  236-270. 
♦Placer  mining  in  the  Fortymile  and  Seventymile  river  districts,  by  B.  A.  Por- 
ter.   In  Bulletin  520. 1912,  pp.  211-218.    50  cents. 
♦Placer  mining  in  the  Fairbanks  and  Circle  districts,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth.    In 

Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  240-245.    50  cents. 
•Gold  placers  between  Woodchopper  and  Fourth  of  July  Creeks,  upper  Yukon 

River,  by  L.  M.  Prindle  and  J.  B.  Mertie.  jr.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  201- 

210.    50  cents. 
The  Bonnifield  region,  Alaska,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  501,  1912,  102  pp. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  a  part  of  the  Rampart  quadrangle,  Alaska,  by 

H.  M.  Eakin.    Bulletin  535,  1913,  38  pp. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Fairbanks  quadrangle,  Alaska,  by  L.   M. 

Prindle,  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  Fairbanks  district,  by  L.  M. 

Prindle  and  F.  J.  Katz.  and  an  account  of  lode  mining  near  Fairbanks,  by 

P.  S.  Smith.    Bulletin  525,  1913.  220  pp. 
The  Koyukuk-Chandalar  region,  Alaska,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.    Bulletin  532, 1913, 

119  pp.    Price,  25  cents. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Circle  quadrangle,  Alaska,  by  L.  M.  Prindle. 

Bulletin  538,  1913,  82  pp. 
Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanann  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and  R.  W. 

Davenport.    In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  203-222. 
The  Chisana  placer  district,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp.  809- 

320. 
Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  Theodore  Chapin.    In  Bulletin 

592,  1914.  pp.  357-362. 
Lode  developments  near  Fairbanks,  by  Theodore  Chapin.     In  Bulletin  592, 

1914,  pp.  321-355. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  Yukon-Koyukuk  region,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.  In  Bulletin 
592,  1914,  pp.  371-384. 

The  Iditarod-Ruby  region,  Alaska,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    Bulletin  578,  1914,  45  pp. 

Surface  water  supply  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  1907  to  1912,  by  C.  E. 
Ellsworth  and  R.  W.  Davenport.    Water-Supply  Paper  342,  1915,  343  pp. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  Chisana-White  River  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.  In 
Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  189-228. 

Mining  in  the  Fairbanks  district,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.  In  Bulletfti  622,  1915,  p. 
229—238. 

Mining  in  the  Hot  Springs  district,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.  In  Bulletin  622,  1915, 
pp.  23^245. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  Lake  Clark-Iditarod  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith.  In  Bulle- 
tin, 622,  1915,  pp.  247-271. 

Quicksilver  deposits  of  the  Kuskokwim  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith  and  A.  G.  Mad- 
dren.   In  Bulletin  622,  pp.  272-291. 

Gold  placers  of  the  lower  Kuskokwim,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.    In  Bulletin  622, 

1915,  pp.  292-360. 

An  ancient  volcanic  eruption  in  the  upper  Yukon  basin,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    In 

Professional  Paper  95,  1916,  pp.  59-64. 
Preliminary  report  on  Tolovana  district,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  642, 

1916,  pp.  201-209. 

Exploration  in  the  Cosna-Nowltna  region,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    In  Bulletin  642, 

1916,  pp.  211-222. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  Ruby-Kuskokwim  region,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.,  and 

G.  L.  Harrington.    In  Bulletin  642.  1916,  223-266. 
The  Chisana-White  River  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  630,  1916,  130  pp. 
The  Yukon-Koyukuk  region,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    Bulletin  631.  1916,  85  pp. 
The  gold  placers  of  the  Tolovana  district,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  Jr.    In  Bulletin  662, 

1917,  pp.  221-277. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  Kautishna  region,  Alaska,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    In  Bulletin 

662, 1917,  pp.  — . 
Gold  placers  of  the  Anvlk-Andreafskl  region,  Alaska,  by  George  L.  Harrington. 

In  Bulletin  662,  1917,  pp.  — . 
Gold  placers  near  the  Nenana  coal  field,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.     In  Bulletin  662, 

1917,  pp.  — . 
liOde  deposits  near  the  Nenana  coal  field,  by  R.  M.  Overbeck.    In  Bulletin  662, 

1917,  pp.  — . 
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Lodes  of  the  Fairbanks  district,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.  In  Bulletin  662,  1917,  pp. 
403-424. 

In  preparation. 

The  Lake  Clark-centrai  Kuskokwim  region,  by  P.  S.  Sniith.    Bulletin  655. 
The  Ruby-Kuskokvvira  region,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.,  and  G.  L.  Harrington. 
The  lower  Kuskokwim  region,  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 
The  Cosna-Nowltna  region,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    Bulletin  667. 

The  Kautishna  region,  Alaska,  by  S.  R.  Capps. 

The  Anvlk-Andreafski  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  L.  Harrington. 

Gold  lodes  of  the  Fairbanks  district,  Alaska,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  Jr. 

The  Nenana  coal  field,  by  G.  C.  Martin. 

Geologic  results  of  a  trip  to  White  Mountains,  Alaska,  by  Eliot  Blackwelder. 

TOPOGKAPHIC  MAPS. 

Circle  quadrangle  (No.  641)  ;  scale,  1:  250.000;  by  T.  G.  Gerdlne,  D.  C.  Wlther- 
spoon,  and  others.    50  cents  each,  or  $15  for  50.    Also  In  Bulletin  295. 

Fairbanks  quadrangle  (No.  642)  ;  scale,  1:250,0(X);  by  T.  C.  Gerdlne,  D.  C. 
Wltherspoon,  R.  B.  Oliver,  and  J.  VV.  Bagley.  50  cents  each,  or  $15  for  50. 
Also  in  Bulletins  ♦337  (25  cents)  and  525. 

Fortymile  quadrangle  (No.  640)  ;  scale.  1 :  250,000;  by  E.  C.  Barnard.  10  cent*? 
each,  or  $3  for  50.    Also  In  Bulletin  375. 

Rampart  quadrangle  (No.  643)  ;  scale,  1:250,(X)0;  by  D.  C.  Wltherspoon  and 
R.  B.  Oliver.  20  cents  each,  or  $6  for  50.  Also  In  Bulletin  337  and  part  In 
Bulletin  535. 

Fairbanks  special  (No.  642A)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdlne  and  R.  H. 
Sargent.    20  cents  each,  or  $6  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  525. 

Bonnlfleld  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  J.  W.  Bagley,  D.  C.  Wltherspoon,  and 
C.  E.  Giffin.    In  Bulletin  501.    Not  issued  separately. 

Idlta rod-Ruby  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  C.  G.  Ander- 
son, W.  S.  Post,  and  others.     In  Bulletin  "578.    Not  issued  separately. 

Middle  Kuskokwim  and  lower  Yukon  region ;  scale,  1 :  5(X),000;  by  C.  G.  Ander- 
son, W.  S.  Post,  and  others.    In  Bulletin  578.    Not  issued  separately. 

Yukon-Koyukuk  region ;  scale,  1 :  500,000 ;  by  H.  M.  Eakin.  In  Bulletin  63L 
Not  issued  separately. 

In  preparation, 

Ijake  Clark-central  Kuskokwim  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,(XK) ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent. 
Lower  Kuskokwim  region ;  scale,  1 :  5(X).(XX) ;  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 
Cosna-Nowltna  region ;  scale.  1 :  250,000 ;  by  H.  M.  Eakin. 
Ruby-Kuskokwlm  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent  and  C.  E.  Glffln. 
Lower  Yukon  River ;  scale.  1 :  250.000 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent 
The  Kautishna  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  C.  E.  Giffin. 

SEWARD  PENINSULA. 


The  Falrhaven  gold  placers  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  I^Iofflt. 

Bulletin  247,  1905,  85  pp. 
Gold  mining  on  Seward  Peninsula,  by  F.  H.  Moffit    In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp. 

132-141. 
♦The  Kougarok  region,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  164-181. 

15  tents. 
•Geolos:y  and  mineral  re.sources  of  Iron  Creek,  by  P.  S.  Smith.     In  Bulletin  314, 

1907,  pp.  157-163.     15  cents. 

The  gold  placers  of  parts  of  Seward  Peninsula.  Alaska,  including  the  Nome, 

Council,  Kougarok,  Port  Clarence,  and  Goodhope  precincts,  by  A.  J.  Collier, 

F.  L.  Hess.  P.  S.  Smith,  and  A.  H.  Brooks.     Bulletin  328,  1908,  343  pp. 

♦Investigation  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  Seward  Peninsula,  by  P.  S.  Smith.     In 

Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  206-250.     45  cents. 

Geologj'  of  the  Seward  Peninsula  tin  deposits,  by  .\dolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  358, 

1908.  72  pp. 

♦Recent  developments   in   southern    Seward   Peninsula,   by   P.    S.   Smith.      In 

Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  2G7-301.    50  cents. 
♦The  Iron  Creek  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  302-354. 

50  cents. 
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♦Mining  In  the  Fairhaven  district,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw.     In  Bulletin  379,  1900, 

pp.  355-369.     50  cents. 
Geologj'  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Solomon  and  Casadepaga  quadrangles. 

Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    Bulletin  433,  1910,  227  pp. 
Mining  in  Seward  Peninsula,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

353-371. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  in  southeastern  Seward  Peninsula  and  the  Norton 

Bay-Nulato  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith  and  H.  M.  Eakiu.     Bulletin  449,  1911. 

146  pp. 
*Notes  on  mining  in  Seward  Peninsula,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912, 

pp.  339-344.    50  cents. 
Geology  of  the  Nome  and  Grand  Central  quadrangles,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Mofllt. 

Bulletin  533,  1913,  140  pp. 
♦Surface  water  supply  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw  and 

G.  L.  Parker,  with  a  sketch  of  the  geography  and  geology  by  P.  S.  Smith, 

and  a  description  of  methods  of  placer  mining,  by  A.  H.  Brooks ;  including 

topographic  reconnaissance  map.     Water-Supply  Paper  314,  1913.  317  i)p. 

45  cents. 
Placer  mining  on  Seward  Peninsula,  by  Theodore  Chapin.     In  Bulletin  592, 

1914.  pp.  385-396. 
Jjode  developments  on  Seward  Peninsula,  by  Theodore  Chapin.     In  Bulletin 

592.  1914,  pp.  397-i07. 
Iror-ore  deposits  near  Nome,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.     In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp. 

361-365. 
Placer  mining  In  Seward  Peninsula,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.     In  Bulletin  622,  1915, 

pp.  366^73. 
Placer  mining  on  Seward  Peninsula,  1916,  by  J.  B.  Mertle,  jr.    In  Bulletin  662, 

1917,  pp.  — . 
Lode  mining  and  prospecting  on  Seward  Peninsula,  1916,  by  J.  B.  Mertle.  Jr. 

In  Bulletin  662.  1917,  pp.  — . 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

Seward  Peninsula,  compiled  from  work  of  D.  C.  Wltherspoon^  T.  G.  Gerdlne, 

and  others,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  all  available  sources;  scale,  1: 

500,000.    In  Water-Supply  Paper  314.    Not  Issued  separately. 
Seward  Peninsula,  northeastern  portion,  reconnaissance  map  (No.  655) ;  scale, 

1:250,000;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon  and  C.  E.  Hill.    50  cents  each,  or  $30  a 

hundred.    Also  In  Bulletin  247. 
Seward  Peninsula,  northwestern  portion,  reconnaissance  map  (No.  657)  ;  stale, 

1 :  250,000 ;  by  T.  G.  Gerdlne  and  1).  C.  Witherspoon.    50  cents  each,  or  $30  a 

hundred.    Also  In  Bulletin  328. 
Seward  Peninsula,  southern  portion,  reconnaissance  map  (No.  656)  ;  f^rale,  1: 

250,000 ;  by  C.  E.  Barnard,  T.  G.  Gerdlne,  and  others.    50  cents  each,  or  $30 

a  hundred.    Also  In  Bulletin  32S. 
Seward  Peninsula,  southeastern  ponton,  reconnaissance  map  (Nos.  655-<5o6)  ; 

scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  E.  C.  Barnard,  D.  L.  Reaburn,  H.  M.  Eakin,  and  otiiors. 

In  Bulletin  449.    Not  Issued  separately. 
Nulato-Norton  Bay  region ;  scale,  1 :  500,000 ;  by  P.  S.  Smith,  H.  M.  Eakin.  and 

others.    In  Bulletin  449.    Not  Issued  separately. 
Grand  Central  quadrangle   (No.  646A)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdlne, 

R.  B.  Oliver,  and  W.  R.  Hill.    10  cents  each,  or  $3  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin 

533. 
Nome  quadrangle  (No.  646B)  ;  scale,  1:  62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdlne,  R.  B.  Oliver, 

and  W.  R.  Hill.    10  cents  each,  or  $3  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  533. 
Casadepaga  quadrangle  (No.  646C)  ;  scale,  1:  62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine,  W.  B. 

Corse,  and  B.  A.  Yodei     10  cents  each,  or  $3  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  433. 
Solomon  quadrange   (No.  646D)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine,  W.  B. 

Corse,  and  B.  A.  Yoder.    10  i-ents  each,  or  $3  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  433. 

NORTHKBN  ALASKA. 
BSPORTS. 

*A  reconnaissance  in  northern  Alaska  across  the  Rocky  Moantains,  along 
Koyukuk.  John,  Anaktuvuk,  and  Colvllle  Rivers  and  the  Arctic  coast  to 
Cape  Lisburne  in  1901,  by  F.  C.  Schrader,  with  notes  by  W.  J.  Peters.  Pro- 
fessional Paper  20, 1904,  139  pp.    40  cents. 
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♦Geology  and  coal  resources  of  the  Cape  Lisburne  region,  Alaska,  by  A.  J. 

Collier.     BtUetln  278.  1906,  54  pp.     15  cents. 
♦Geologic  Investigations  along  the  Canada-Alaska  boundary,  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 

In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  297-314.    50  cents. 
The  Noatak-Kobuk  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    Bulletin  536,  1913, 160  pp. 
The  Koyukuk-Chandalar  region,  Alaska,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.    Bulletin  532, 1913. 
119  pp. 

In  preparation. 

The  Canning  River  region  of  northern  Alaska,  by  E.  de  K.  Leflingwell.    Profes- 
sional Paper  109. 
The  geology  of  the  Alaska-Canada  boundary  region,  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 

TOPOOBAPHIC  MAPS. 

♦Koyukuk  River  to  mouth  of  Colville  River,   including  John   River;   scale. 

1:1,250,000;  by  W.  J.  Peters,    In  ♦Professional  Paper  20.    40  centa    Not 

issued  separately. 
Koyukuk  and  Chandalar  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:500,000;  by 

T.  G.  Gerdine,  D.  L.  Reabum,  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  and  A.  G.  Maddren.    In 

Bulletin  532.    Not  issued  separately. 
Noatak-Kobuk  region ;  scale,  1 :  500.000 ;  by  C.  E.  Glffin.  D.  L.  Reaburn,  H.  M. 

Eakin,  and  others.    In  Bulletin  536.    Not  issued  separately. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  HAWAIL 


Executive  Chamber, 
Hondlvlu^  Hawaii^  Augitst  31^  1918. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  beg  to  hand  you  the  following  report  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1918,  which  embraces  reports  of  the  several  Territorial 
departments,  together  with  statistical  information  from  Federal 
departments. 

FOOD  COMMISSION. 

The  legislature  at  its  1917  session  passed  an  act  "  Creating  a  com- 
mission to  increase,  conserve,  regulate,  and  control  the  food  supplies 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  definijig  its  powers  and  duties  and 
making  an  appropriation  for  the  purposes  thereof." 

The  chief  aim  of  the  food  commission  was  embodied  in  the 
cabled  appeal  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  April,  1917.  for 
Hawaii  to  make  itself  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  possible. 

The  aims  of  the  food  commission  have  run  parallel  to  those  of  the 
Federal  Food  Administration. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  b}'  the  commission  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  beef,  rice,  and  taro  (from  which  poi,  the  native 
food  is  made). 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  crop  outlook  for  the  coming 
year.    Where  bags  are  mentioned  they  mean  100  pounds : 

Rice  planted,  5.549  acres;  estimated  yield,  235,125  bags. 
Bananas  planted,  820  acres ;  no  estimate  given. 
Beans,  959  acres;  estimated  yield,  11,445  bags. 
Irish  potatoes,  620  acres;  estimated  yield,  91,500  bags. 
Sweet  potatoes,  760  acres;  estimateci  yield,  61,600  bags. 
Corn,  9,290  acres;  estimated  yield,  99,917  tons. 
Alfalfa,  463  acres;  estimated  yield,  5,973  tens. 
Cassava,  108  acres;  estimated  yield,  25.820  bags. 
Food  savings  to  the  amount  of  $2,460,188.95,  for  the  11  months 
ended  May  31,  1918,  was  the  response  of  the  Territory  to  the  call 
from  the  Government  for  conservation  of  foodstuffs,  which  is  an 
increase  of  savings  of  $610,574.75. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  FOOD  STUFFS. 

While  the  value  of  imports  for  the  year  has  increased,  the  quantity 
has  diminished. 

Imports  for  human  consumption  amounted  to  $11,374,778,  as 
against  $10,419,371  for  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  $955,407. 
Imports  from  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  $8,373,- 
334,  divided  as  follows:  Provisions,  meats,  and  dairy,  $1,771,071; 
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breadstuffs,  $1,553,583;  tobacco,  $1,069,529;  spirits,  $868,067;  fish, 
$588,715;  fruits  and  nuts,  $587,594;  rice,  $546,529;  vegetables,  $700,- 
021;  eggs,  $192,027;  sugar,  $125,291;  sundries,  $370,907. 

Imports  from  foreign  countries  totaled  $3,001,444,  of  which  $2,879,- 
977  was  for  food  supplies  and  $121,467  for  spirits. 

Exports  of  edibles  for  human  consumption  ammounted  to  $81,- 
115,115,  of  which  $80,807,523  were  sent  to  the  United  States,  divided 
as  follows:  Raw  sugar,  $69,089,149;  refined  sugar,  $2,251,874;  pine- 
apples. $8,199,036;  bananas,  $136,048;  coffee,  $149,593;  rice,  $134,141; 
sundries,  $847,682. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  from  April  1,  1917,  to  April  1.  1918,  as 
figures  for  total  exports  as  of  June  30,  1918,  are  not  available.  For 
tiie  year  ended  June  30,  the  Territory  exported  to  the  United  States 
alone,  540,454  tons  of  sugar,  at  a  value  of  $64,108,540,  against  581,302 
tons,  valued  at  $62,741,164,  for  the  previous  year. 

LABOR 

Hawaii  is  entirely  an  agricultural  country,  its  chief  products  being 
sugar  and  pineapples.  Our  two  principal  crops  afford  steady  em- 
plovment  for  laborers  all  the  year. 

For  some  years  prior  to  the  war  our  principal  source  of  labor 
sui)ply  was  from  the  Philippines,  but  owing  to  lack  of  transportation 
it  is  impossible  to  get  any  more  laborers  from  that  source.  Our 
National  Guard  and  draft  quotas  have  been  principally  filled  by  ag- 
ricultural laborers  with  the  result  that  our  plantations  have  been 
compelled  for  the  time  being  to  abandon  the  less  productive  fields. 
To  continue  to  produce  the  former  yields  of  food  supplies  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  something  be  done  to  induce  lalborers  to  come 
into  the  Territory. 

NATIONAL  GUARD. 

Since  the  last  report  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii  has  been  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  two  regi- 
ments are  stationed  at  Fort  Shafter  and  Schofield  Barracks. 

Efforts  are  being  made  with  every  hope  of  success  to  organize  a 
home  guard,  to  be  Known  as  the  Fifth  Infantry. 

GOVERNMENT  LANDS. 

The  leases  of  many  tracts  of  Government  lands  have  either  ex- 
pired or  are  about  to  expire.  These  lands  have  been  cultivated  in 
sugar  cane.  As  it  takes  from  six  to  nine  months  from  the  time  the 
Government  comes  into  possession  of  the  land  before  all  the  details 
of  the  homestead  law  can  be  complied  with  and  the  homesteader  put 
on  the  land,  there  was  a  liability  of  great  loss  in  the  production  of 
sugar  unless  some  extra  authority  was  given  the  land  commissioner 
and  the  governor. 

In  sugar  production  it  is  necessary,  shortly  after  the  harvesting,  to 
get  into  the  fields  and  irrigate,  cultivate,  and  fertilize,  or  else  the 
stools  become  lost  entirely  or  lose  in  their  sugar  content. 
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During  the  recent  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Ter- 
ritory this  was  fully  explained,  with  the  results  that  a  presidential 
proclamation  giving  this  additional  authority  to  the  above-mentioned 
officials  was  issued. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  proclamation  a  contract  has  been 
made  with  the  Waiakea  plantation  for  the  cultivation  of  about  2,000 
acres  the  lease  of  which  expired  June  1, 1918. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  contract  the  plantation  is  to  keep  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  actual  cost  of  cultivation  until  the  homesteader 
is  put  in  possession.  The  homesteader  is  liable  for  same,  and  the 
plantation  is  to  have  a  lien  on  the  growing  crops  until  the  lien  is  sat- 
isfied. 

This  one  contract  means  the  production  of  about  10,000  tons  of 
sugar  which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  It  is  expected  that  similar  con- 
tracts will  be  entered  into  in  connection  with  other  tracts. 

As  this  office  is  constantlv  receiving  letters  from  the  mainland  of 
the  United  States  asking  lor  information  on  the  subiecfof  home- 
steading,  I  feel  it  is  proper  that  I  should  explain  briefly  the  method 
of  procedure. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  a  Government 
for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,"  when  25  or  more  persons,  who  are 
eligible  to  take  up  homesteads  apply  to  the  commissioner  of  public 
lands  to  have  any  certain  tract  opened  for  homesteading,  the  commis- 
sioner shall  immediately  have  the  lands  surveyed,  subdivided,  ap- 
praised, and  advertised.  The  lands  must  be  advertised  for  at  least 
60  days.  Applications  are  received  through  the  mail  in  especially 
prepared  envelopes  and  put  into  a  box  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
special  tract. 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whether  one  of  the  original  25 
petitioners  or  not,  may  apply  for  lots  in  such  division. 

When  the  time  for  receiving  applications  has  closed  the  box  is 
opened,  the  applications  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and  a  clerk  draws  out 
an  envelope,  and  with  a  numbering  machine  stamps  the  envelope  and 
the  application  contained  therein. 

The  application  is  then  examined,  and  if  the  applicant  is  found 
eligible  uie  name  is  entered  in  a  book  and  this  person  has  first  choice 
of  the  lots  in  the  subdivision.  The  drawing  continues  until  all  of  the 
applications  have  been  numbered. 

Those  who  are  successful  in  drawing  lots  must  pay  down  10  per 
cent,  15  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  16  per  cent  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Deferred  payments  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent  per  annum. 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  seen  that  cases  are  possible  in  which 
none  of  the  original  petitioners  secure  lots  in  the  drawing. 

GREATER  HONOLULU  HARBOR 

The  Territorial  government  and  private  interests  have  done  much 
to  improve  and  extend  the  facilities  of  Honolulu  Harbor,  and  if  we 
did  not  expect  a  great  expansion  after  the  war,  these  improvements 
would  be  considered  sufficient  for  many  years  to  come. 

A  large  part  of  the  American  ships  now  being  built  will  be  used 
after  the  war  in  commerce  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  as  Honolulu 
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occupies  a  position  as  the  hub  of  Pacific  Ocean  routes,  it  is  bound 
to  be  a  port  of  call  for  all  these  vessels  for  fuel  and  supplies. 

To  care  for  these  ships  properly  it  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  Ter- 
ritory to  acquire  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  the  harbor  side  of 
Sand  Island,  the  title  to  which  is  at  present  vested  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  Congress  should  provide  funds  for  the 
first  unit  of  enlarging  Honolulu  Harbor  by  dredging  in  the  general 


Map  showing  Hawaii  at  the  Intersectloii  of  steamer  routes  crossing  the  Padfle  Ocean. 

direction  of  Kalihi.    If  this  first  unit  were  completed  it  would  nearly 
double  the  size  of  the  present  harbor. 

This  project  has  been  approved  by  each  United  States  local  engi- 
neer and  has  been  indorsed  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  at  Washington. 

HAWAII  AND  THE  WAR. 

In  man  power  and  money  power  Hawaii  has  responded  generously 
to  the  call  of  war.  Her  women  are  doing  a  noble  work  in  the  con- 
servation of  foodstuffs  and  for  the  Red  Cross. 
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For  the  first  liberty  loan  the  Territory  was  called  upon  to  furnish 
$2,000,000,  and  1,100  subscribers  responded  with  $2,350,000.  In  the 
second  loan  campaign  $3,000,000  was  the  quota  set,  and  the  response 
was  $8,060,000  from  19,150  subscribers.  Of  these  subscribers  9,879 
were  Regular  Army  men  stationed  in  the  Territory.  The  allotment 
for  the  third  loan  was  $3,614,000,  and  the  response  was  $4,809,000 
from  15,115  subscribers. 

ELECTIONS. 

The  Territorial  elections  are  held  in  November  of  each  even  year, 
and  the  only  officers  who  are  elected  are  one-half  of  the  members  oi 
the  senate,  for  four  years,  and  all  of  the  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  for  two  years.  The  county  and  city  and  county 
elective  oflScers  are  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  and 
the  supervisors,  attorney,  clerk,  treasurer,  auditor,  and  sheriff  of  each 
county  and  city  and  county. 

In  the  city  and  coupty  of  Honolulu  and  in  the  county  of  Maui  the 
supervisors  are  elected  at  large,  while  in  Kauai  they  are  elected  from 
the  five  districts  making  up  that  county.  Since  1913  the  county  of 
Hawaii  has  had  a  system  oi  electing  three  supervisors  from  each  half 
of  the  island,  and  one,  the  chairman  of  the  board,  from  the  island  at 
lai^e. 

In  1918  a  direct  primary  law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  whereby  the  counties  of  Hawaii,  Kauai,  and 
Maui  could  hold  elections  separately  from  the  Territorial  elections, 
namely,  in  May  of  each  odd  year.  Under  this  law  elections  were  hela 
in  these  counties  in  May,  1915.  In  1915  a  law  was  passed  which  pro- 
vided that  all  general  elections  of  officers  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu  after  1915  should  be  in  May,  1917,  and  biennially  thereafter. 
The  1917  legislature  enacted  amendments  so  that  general  elections  of 
the  counties  and  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  would  be  held  in  June, 
1917,  and  biennially  thereafter. 

Statistics  covering  the  last  general  election  held  in  November,  1916, 
are  as  follows: 


Registered  voters,  by  races,  at  each  general  election. 


Population 
1910. 


Total. 


Male 

citi- 

sens 

of 

vot- 
ing 
age. 


Registered  voters. 


1900 


1902 


1904 


1906 


igos 


1910 


1913 


1914 


1916 


Gain 
1916 
com- 
pared 
with 
1914. 


Hawaiian 38,547  9,802 

Portuguese 22,303  2,025 

-•  21,674      670 

79,674        53 


Japanese. 
American, 
British... 
German.. 
Others... 


Total. 

Increase..... 


29,711 


5,783 


191,909 


18,333 


8,680 
594 
143 
3 


9,260 
728 
175 
2 


9,635 
939 
220 


1,032  1,872 


546 
300 
405 


542 
301 
373 


1,674 
563 
301 
246 


8,967 

1.230 

272 

6 

1,715 

567 

322 

195 


9,619 

1,530 

396 

13 

1,763 

554 

833 

234 


9,435 

1,760 

486 

48 

2,365 

544 

299 


10,308 

2,317 

654 

112 

3,020 

I   629 
659 


10,763 
2,610; 

777 

179 

3,284 

648 
720 


11,216.12,61213,253 
...  1,396|   641 


13,578 
325 


13,274 
304 


14,442 
1,168 


15,185 
743 


17,699 
2,514 


18,981 
1,282 


455 
203 
123 
67 
264 

19 
61 
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Registered  voters,  by  races,  at  each  general  election — Con  tinned. 

KECAPITULATION. 


Population 

1910. 

Ro;:istere<I  voters. 

Total. 

Male 

dti- 

zpns 

of 

vot- 
ing: 
age, 

1900 

1902 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1910 

1012 

1014 

1016 

Gain 
1010 
com- 
pared 
with 
1014. 

Hawaiian 

8.680 
3^786 

0,200 
3. 816 

9,635 

3,723 
290 

8,967 

0.610 

9,435 

6.216 
634 

10,308 

6,626 
766 

10,763 

7,262 
056 

455 

Anglo-Saxon       an  J  1 
Latin 1 

'       1      ' 
278,       400 

637 

Oriental 

1461      177 

100 

Total 





11,216 

12,612 

13,253 

13,578ll2,274!  14,442 

16,186 

17.690 

18,081 

1,282 

Increase  or  decrease: 
Hawaiian       .... 

-f  680  -f  376 
±30-93 

-668+    662 
+306+    386 

-184     +873 

+802!+l,400 
+126+    232 

+    456 

Anglo-Saxon  and 
Latin     

l^  : 

Oriental 

-f-  31   4-  43 

+  68;+    131 

+     190 

Total 

1 

+641 

+826 

— 304  4.1.1011 

+743 

+2,614 

4.1.282: 

+1,282 

i 

Votes  cast  for  Delegate  to  Congress  at  each  general  election. 


Parties. 

1000 

1002 

1004 

1906 

1908 

1910 

1912 

1914 

1016 

Republican 

3,856 
1,650 
4,083 

6,628 
'■4,688" 

6,833 
2,868 
2,289 

7,364 
2,884 
2,182 

6,608 
3,824 
2.704 

8.049 

4,603 

980 

7,023 

6,770 

346 

201 

8,500 
2,600 

7,702 
5,637 

Democratic 

Home  Rule 

Socialist 

Progressive r 

610 

-" 

Total 

0,580 
1,627 

11,326 
1,286 

11,090 
1,263 

'?;tg 

12,316 
958 

13,641 
901 

13,340 
1,845 

11,800 
5,890 

13,339 
5,642 

Votes  not  cast  or  not  counted. 

Senators  and  Representatives,  hy  parties  and  races,  in  each  legislature. 


Party. 

Race. 

Biennial  session. 

Repub- 
Ucan. 

Demo- 
cratic, 

Home 
Rule. 

Ha- 
waiian. 

Portu-. 
gueee. 

Other 
whites. 

Senators: 

1901  

6 
10 
14 
12 

9 
12 
>8 

8 
12 

9 

20 
28 
24 
22 
28 
18 
29 
24 

9 

4 

10 
9 
7 
8 
8 
8 

»6 
7 
8 

23 
23 
21 
24 
21 
20 
28 
10 
20 

1903 

1 
1 
2 
4 
1 

'6 
7 
3 

4 

1905  , 

1907 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1909 

1911 

1913 

1915  

2 

1917 

1 

Representative  1: 

^901  

17 
10 

1 

1903 

1906  

1 
6 
7 

1907 

1909 

1 
2 

1 

1911  

1913 

11 
1 
6 

1916  

1917 

1  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  1013  there  were  0  Republican,  4  Democratic,  2  Home  Rule,  5  Hawaiian, 
and  10  white  senators,  but  durine  the  session  1  white  Republican  senator  died  aod  a  Hawaiian  Democrat 
was  elected  in  his  place  at  a  special  election. 
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Section  55  of  "  An  act  to  provide  a  government  for  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,"  approved  April  30, 1900  (31  Stat.,  141),  as  amended  by  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  May  27,  1910  (36  Stat,  4431),  provides 
that— 

The  legislature  at  its  first  regular  session  after  the  census  enumeration  shall 
be  ascertained,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  shall  reapportion  the  member- 
ship in  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  among  the  senatorial  and  repre- 
sentative districts  on  the  basis  of  the  population  in  each  of  said  districts  who 
are  citizens  of  the  Territory. 

This  provision  is  mandatory,  yet  the  legislature  has  refused  to  act, 
although  bills  to  that  effect  have  been  introduced  at  nearly  every 
session. 

Apportionment, 


Senators : 

First  district 4 

Second  district 8 

Third  district 6 

Fourth    district 2 

Representatives : 

First  district 4 


Representatives — Continued. 

Second  district 4 

Third  district 6 

Fourth  district 6 

Fifth   district 6 

Sixth  district 4 


LEGISLATURE. 

Owing  to  a  severe  storm,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  Terri- 
tory, it  became  necessary  for  the  governor  to  call  the  legislature  to- 
gether in  special  session  to  provide  appropriations  to  rebuild  the 
bridges  and  aproaches  thereto  in  the  district  of  Kohala,  Island  of 
Hawaii. 

The  session  opened  on  May  14,  1918,  and  completed  its  labors  on 
May  31. 

During  the  session,  in  addition  to  passing  the  legislation  for  which 
it  was  especially  called,  the  legislature  acted  upon  several  other 
projects  very  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Territory,  among  which 
might  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Act  6 :  Permitting  one  political  subdivison  of  the  Territory  to  contract  to  do 
work  for  another  subdivision  or  for  the  Federal  Government  at  actual  cost. 

Act  13:  Authorizing  the  food  commission  to  Increase,  regulate,  and  control 
the  food  supplies  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Act  14 :  To  provide  for  the  draining  and  filling  of  certain  lands  at  Waikikl, 
Honolulu. 

Act  16 :  To  provide  for  a  municipal  market  for  the  city  of  Honolulu. 

Act  18 :  Creating  a  commission  to  investigate  feeble-mi ndedness  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii. 

Act  19:  Defining  disloyalty  and  providing  punishment  therefor. 

Act  24:  To  provide  for  an  adequate  food  supply  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  for  the  purpose  of  which  the  sum  of  $200,000  is  placed  in 
a  revolving  fund  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor. 

Act  25 :  Creating  a  Territorial  market  commission,  which  is  to  bring  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  more  closely  together. 

Act  26 :  Providing  a  contingent  fund  of  $100,000. 

One  of  the  problems  which  has  been  bothering  the  people  of  the 
Territory  for  a  long  time  past  is  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  public 
lands  whose  leases  either  have  expired  or  are  about  to  expire.  This 
question  was  considered  at  the  session  but  nothing  practical  was 
accomplished  regarding  it. 
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Work  of  legislatures. 


Year. 

Days  In 
session. 

Cost  of 
session.1 

Cost  per 
day. 

Costner 
passed. 

Bills 
intro- 
duced. 

Bills 
passed. 

BiUs 
▼etoed.> 

Vetoes 

sus- 
tained. 

M 

116 
12 

120 
12 

103 
60 
60 
5 
60 
60 
60 
60 
15 

194,654.94 
4,028.70 
90,943.94 
11,079.68 
62,580.06 
57,258.35 
58,225.02 
11,636.61 
70,245.84 
83,495.75 
71,478.67 
84,087.23 
16,367.23 

S816.00 

$3,505.73 

342 

27 

3 

2 

1902* 

1903 

757.86 

837.96 

415 

387 
361 
388 
7 
410 
466 
498 
607 
64 

106 
14 
111 
141 
152 
2 
169 
170 
226 
241 
28 

8 

1 

22 

28 

8 

7 

1904< 

1 

1905 

605.67 
954.31 
970.42 

563.80 
406.08 
383.06 

14 

1807 

14 

1909 

1909« 

1911 

1,170.75 
1,391.59 
1,191.31 
1,401.45 
1,091.15 

415.66 
491.15 
316.28 
348.91 
584.54 

5 

6 
3 
3 

1 

3 

1913 

6 

1915 

3 

1917 

3 

1918« 

0 

1  Part  of  the  expenses  of  the  last  five  regular  sessions  were  paid  out  of  the  Federal  appropriations,  as 
follows:  1907,  $27,349.04;  1909.  $29,939.26;  1911,  $28,938.38;  1913,  ^,000:  1915,  $30,000;  1917,  67,409.14. 

s  The  vetoes  in  the  table  do  not  include  vetoes  of  items  in  appropriation  bills  or  pocket  vetoK.  The 
record  as  to  items  in  appropriations  bills  is  as  follows:  In  1903, 48  vetoes,  all  sustained;  in  1905, 42  vetoe5,35 
sustained;  in  1907, 13  vetoes,  3  sustained:  in  1909, 10  vetoes,  8  sustained;  in  1911,  3  vetoes,  1  sustained:  in 
1913, 3  vetoes,  all  sustained;  in  1915,  none;  in  1917, 1  veto,  overridden.  The  record  as  to  pocket  vetoes  is 
as  follows:  In  1904, 12;  in  1907, 13;  in  1909, 17;  in  1911, 6;  in  1913, 9,  in  1915, 4,  in  1917, 10. 

*  Special  session  of  the  senate. 

4  Special  session  of  the  legislature. 

COUNTY  AND  CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS. 

Local  governments  in  Hawaii  were  first  established  on  July  1, 
1905,  the  Territory  being  divided  into  four  counties.  On  January  1, 
1909,  the  county  comprising  the  Island  of  Oahu  was  converted  into 
a  city  and  county,  known  as  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu,  with 
a  mayor.  The  leper  settlement  on  the  Island  of  Molbkai  forms  a 
fifth  county,  controlled  by  the  Territorial  board  of  health. 

Following  is  given  the  income  of  the  various  counties  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1918,  showing  an  increase  of  $431,136.43  over  tiie 
previous  fiscal  period : 

Income  of  counties,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918, 


Counties. 

CoUected  by  Territory 
for  counties. 

Collected  by  counties. 

Total. 

General 
taxes. 

Road 
tax. 

License 

Fines  and 
costs. 

Water  and 
sewerrates. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Honolulu  (Oahu) 
Hawaii 

$1,300,898.69 
647,087.08 
402,941.61 
263,039.20 

$160,259.43 
68,436.08 
47,960.96 
35,633.00 

$137,366.03 
74,065.90 

$51,517.47 
35.570.67 

$242,701.62 
18,728.01 
19,229.12 
6,956.74 

i$216,003.91 

30,342.13 

20,071.68 

8,944.28 

$2,108,837.15 
874,229.87 
540,075.47 
348,096.68 

Maui 

30,683.95'    i9;i88.i5 
22,987.24|    12,626.22 

i^mifti  , 

Total,  1918 
Total,  1917 

2,613,966.58 
2,049,325.89 

312,289.47 
256,767.71 

265,013.12 
280,008.91 

118,902.51 
88,828.01 

286,615.49 
288,441.45 

275,452.00 
«477,740.77 

3,872,239.17 
3,441,102.74 

Increase,  r 

564,640.69 

55,531.76 

20,074.50 

431,136.43 

Decrease 

14,995.79 

1,825.96 

202,288.77 

1  Includes  $133,518.03  of  improvement  assessments. 

>  Includes  $344,780.23  from  sale  of  bonds  and  improvement  assessments 

FINANCES. 

BONDED  INDEBTEDNESS. 

By  the  provisions  of  section  55  (31  Stat,  141),  as  amended  by  Stat- 
utes 36,  page  443,  the  Territory  is  permitted  to  issue  bonds  not  to 
exceed  7  per  cent  on  the  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, but  not  more  than  1  per  cent  in  any  one  year. 
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The  last  completed  assessment  amounts  to  $235,650,967,  therefore 
the  borrowing  limit  is  $16,495,567.69. 

The  outstanding  bond  issue  at  present  amounts  to  $8,749,000. 

The  legislature  at  its  1917  session  provided  for  a  bond  issue  of 
approximately  $2,500,000,  of  which  there  has  been  issued  $1,500,000. 

Territorial  bonded  indebtedness  June  SO^  1918. 


Date  of  issue. 


Term 

in 
years. 


Interest. 


Sale 
price. 


Pei^ 
centage 
basis. 


Aggregate 

out- 
standing. 


Date  due. 


Where  sold. 


Oct.  4, 1905... 
Jan.  2, 1906... 
Oct.  1,1807... 
Oct.  1,1909... 
Aug.  1, 1911... 
Sept.  3, 1912.. 
Sept.  15, 1914. 

May  15, 1916.. 
Aug.  1,1917  I. 


.V16 
5-15 
.V15 
5-15 
20-30 
20-30 
20-30 

20-30 
20-30 


Per  cent. 


101.375 
98  125 
98. 150 
98.250 

101.5875 

100.5887 

100.01 

100.00 
98.01 


3.70 

3.66 

3.66 

3.65 

3.88 

3.985 

4.00 

4.00 
4.08 


1270,000 

750,000 

294,000 

200,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,430,000 

1,750,000 
1,055,000 


Oct. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
Oct, 
Aug. 
Sept. 


4,1920 
2,1921 
1,1922 
1,1924 
1,1941 
3,1942 


Sept.  15,1944 

May  15,1946 
Aug.- 1,1947 


Honohila. 
New  York. 
Honolulu. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 
New  Yoric  and 
Honolulu. 

Do. 

Do. 


Outstandtng  indebtedness  June  30, 1918.. 


8,749,000 


1  Total  issue  was  $1,500,000  and  up  to  June  30, 1918, 11,055,000  was  sold. 
RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

The  greater  part  of  the  county  revenues  are  collected  by  the  Terri- 
tory and  turned  over  to  the  various  counties,  while,  in  turn,  the 
Territory  receives  back  from  them  the  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting 
taxes  and  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  bonds  issued  by  the  Ter- 
ritory for  the  benefit  of  the  counties. 

Cash  on  hand  and  floating  indebtedness,  general  account,  at  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  since  organization  of  Territorial  Oovemment. 


Fiscal  years. 


Cash  on 
band. 


Outstanding 
warrants. 


Net  floating 
indebted- 


Net  cash 
available  for 
ensuing  year. 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
190«. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917, 
1918 


176,994.97 
287,131.30 
73,181.63 
56,613.29 
59,408.49 
335,331.37 
348,216.61 
391,737.19 
134,750.21 
845,218.51 
822,282.07 
690,550.70 
716,729.60 
366,001.24 
464,040.43 
539,388.71 
889,508.42 
711,617.21 


1176,495.45 

297,427.87 

240,713.42 

709,014.31 

603,426.88 

72,227.96 

84,740.49 

225,891.71 

170,718.67 

146,247.55 

161,977.58 

60,141.66 

56,006.61 

43,955.84 

49,162.62 

51,306.23 

95,102.12 

150,106.63 


1100,600.48 

10,296.57 

167,531.79 

663,401.02 

544,018.40 


35,959.46 


1263. 108. 41 
313,476.02 
165,845.48 


666,970.96 
660,304. 4d 
621,400.04 
660,720.99 
322,046.40 
414,877.81 
488,082.48 
794,406.30 
661,410.58 
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Treasury  ca$h  'balances,  all  accounts,  at  end  of  fiscal  years  1914,  1915,  1916, 

1917,  and  1918. 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Carrent  revenues: 

Oeneral 

1366,001.24 
284,812.18 

9464,040.43 
12,810.17 

1539,388.71 

29.28 
101,189.27 
151,967.43 

S8S9,506.42 

8711,517.21 

Immigration  and  oonsorva- 
tlon 

Tmmigration. 

103,217.98 
134,382.01 

105.141.17 

Sanitation  fond 

217,539.31 

148.10 
66,698.70 
107,431.45 
96,144.47 
37,974.12 

206,048.33 

210,985.93 

Honolulu  water  and  sewer 
works 

82,653.79 
45,192.74 
126,373.05 
71,338.10 

94,573.24 
55,217.54 
167  185.59 
91,825.99 

85,338.37 
78,410.95 
186,261.17 
84,189.97 

158,900.91 

Sinking  fund 

76,729.04 

Special  land  sales 

Miscellaneous  special  funds.. 

215,280.19 
125,589.81 

Total 

1,176,749.67 
109,566,00 

1,008,456.61 
1,128,455.89 

1,191, 377.  do 
998,653.48 

1,511,308.87 
566,330.42 

1,604,134.26 

Tkmui  fund 

1,043,462.95 

Grand  total 

1,286,315.57 

2,136,912.60 

2,190,030.48 

2,077,639.29 

2,  W7, 597. 21 

Receipts  and  disbursements,' general  account,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  191%, 


BJBCBIPTS. 


Taxes: 

Real 


property— 


-  $1, 967, 550. 23 


Personal  property 1, 510. 659. 70 

Interest  and  penalties 12, 181. 75 

Specific  property  (autos,  carriages,  etc.) 205,901.57 

Income,    general i—  794, 427. 22 

Income,  special 343, 121. 14 

Personal,  (poll,  school,  road) 279,215.07 


Insurance 

Inheritance 

Documentary  stamps 

Land   sales 

Land  revenue  (rents,  etc.) 

Harbor,  wharf,  and  pilot  revenues 

Recording   fees 

Fines  and  costs 

Support  of  United  States  prisoners 

Interest  on  bank  deposits  (exclusive  of  loan) 

Miscellaneous 


Total   receipts 


Transferred  from  special  funds 

Paid  by  counties ^ 


$612,824.29 
359, 214. 12 


$5, 118, 066. 68 

48. 718. 70 

76, 676.  75 

1,325.00 

271,475.01 

295, 956. 78 

139,295.16 

23,464.00 

608.44 

6,767. 45 

21. 611. 81 

237, 153. 54 

6. 236, 000. 32 


Gash  balance  July  1,  1917. 


972,038.41 

7,208,047.73 
889,508.42 

8,007,556.15 
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DiSBUBSEMBNTS. 

Legislature ?17. 742. 88 

Elections 1,206. 17 

Incidentals,  governor's  oflflce 441.48 

Governor's  and  secretary's  office 11,207.90 

Library  of  Hawaii 17. 785. 97 

Archives  bureau 5, 784. 89 

National  Guard  and  Naval  Militia 101, 352.  03 

Expenses,  congressional  visitors 27,417.40 

Expenses,  food  commission 16,099.75 

Promotion 6, 000. 00 

Pensions 13, 158. 33 

Auditing  department 14, 226.  50 

Treasury  department 22, 030. 01 

Tax  bureau 94,  111.  53 

College  of  Hawaii 33, 956. 37 

Public  works  department 94, 338. 04 

Harbor  commission 168, 761. 22 

PubUc  lands  department 68,873.13 

Survey  department *. 28, 782. 96 

Expenses  land  board 1, 110. 83 

Public  healtb  department 535,300.08 

Judiciary  department 16, 181. 56 

Attorney  general's  department 16,791.63 

Prison 104, 86T.  60 

Record  bureau 24, 834. 53 

Hilo  public  library 3,562.36 

Improvements,  Kauai  farm  and  sanitarium 9, 498. 69 

Hawaiian  dictionary 2, 510. 00 

Industrial  accident  boards 5,592.98 

Agriculture  and  forestry ,    128, 983. 37 

Imndgration 6, 719. 20 

Relief.  T.  F.  farm 13,818.25 

Decisions  United  States  district  court 143. 72 

Miscellaneous 1, 216. 50 

Establishment  and  maintenance  school  for  defec- 
tive children 4, 725. 95 

Water    investigation 18, 091. 04 

Industrial  schools 87, 683. 01 

Expenses  entertainment 4, 573. 68 

Employing  temporary  substitutes 2,188.95 

Expenses  Wailciki  lands  commission 56. 75 

Protection  government  property 86, 925. 15 

Advance  to  school  fund  for  pay  of  teachers 50, 000. 00 

Reimbursing  city  and  county  of  Honolulu   for 

street  Improvements 26, 980. 65 

Funeral  expenses  Queen  Lilluokalanl 8,526.18 

Interesc  on  public  debt 


$1,854,259.22 
819,909.09 
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Transferred  to  special  accounts: 

Sinking  fund $178, 318. 09 

Land  purchases 187, 70d.  05 

Homestead   roads 76, 089. 81 

Surveying  and  opening  homesteads 5,000.00 

Registering  land  assurance 1, 345.  79 

Industrial   schools 3, 424. 38 

College  of  Hawaii 5, 130. 89 

Sanitation  fund 103, 748.  52 

School  fund 1, 478,  218. 08 

Public  utilities  fund 13, 114. 48 

Armory  boards 397.75 

Kalaupapa  store  revolving  fund 36, 254.  58 

Marketing  division  revolving  fund 68, 269. 37 

Insurance  fund 21, 998.  79 

Homesteads'  improvements 8,008.82 

Teachers*  pension  fund 7, 335. 19 

Immigration  fund 101, 923. 19 

Lahainaluna  School , 2, 297. 73 

Forest  reserve  fund 348. 50 

Kaupakalua  land  sales 1,370.62 

Roads,  Walakea,  Hllo 2, 307. 80 

Ponah..wai  lots  roads 2, 794. 00 

Mechanical,  live  stock,  and  horticultural  fairs  48, 972. 80 

Sanitorium,  insane  asylum 1,065.65 

Relief  of  George  A,  McBldowney 17a  21 


Paid  to  counties: 

City  and  county  of  Honolulu 1, 461, 158. 12 

County  of  Hawaii 715, 523. 16 

County  of  Maui 450, 902. 57 

County  of  Kauai 298, 672. 20 


«2, 340, 619. 00 


2,926,256.05 


7, 441, 043. 45 
Outstanding  warrants  June  30,  1917— 95, 102. 12 


Current  cash  balance 711, 517. 21 

Outstanding  warrants  June  30,  1918 , 150,106.63 


7, 536, 145. 57 
561,410.58 


8,007,556.15 
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Funds. 


Net  cash, 
July  1, 1917. 


Receipts. 


Beoelpts. 


Transfers 
from  other 
aoooonts. 


Total 
avaUabla. 


School 

Sanitation 

Sinking 

Surveying  and  opening  homesteads , 

Homestead  roads: 

Catau 

Hawaii 

Maui 

Kauai 

Kawaihau 

Kaneohe 

Kahnu 

Kuiaha , 

Piiholo 

Puukapu 

Residence  tract  roads: 

Kawailoa , 

Enliouou 

Olaa 

Aawaiolimu , 

ICaUki  round  top , 

WaioU 

Slaneohe 

Waiohuli-Keokea I.I!!!!! 

Land  purchases: 

Oahu 

Hawaii 

Haul 

CoIleeeofHawaU 

Lahslnaluna  school 

Road,  Napoopoo,  South  Kona 

College  of  Hawaii  scholarship  account 

Girls' Industrial  school 

Boys*  industrial  school 

Forestry  preservation.......................... 

Marketing  bureau , 

Land  regBtration  assurance , 

Homesteaders' improvements 

Kaupakahia  land  sales 

PubQc  utilities  commission 

Armory  boards 

Kalanpapa  store 

MarkoUng  division  revolving  fund'. .  I . .  I . !  1 1 1 ! ! 

Territorial  Insurance  fund 

Immigration  fund 

Teachers' pension  fund 

Roads,  Waiakea,  Hilo 

Filling  lands  and  proposed  roadway,  Pono- 

hawai,  Hilo 

Sanitarium,  Insane  Asyhmi 

Ponohawai  lots 

Mechanical,  live  stock,  and  horticultural  fair . . . 
Relief,  Geo.  A.  McEldowney , 

Total  special  funds 

Loan  fund , 

General  fund 


I61,29&48 

134,361.33 

78,410.85 

18.60 

6,366.43 
66,503.78 
4,98L65 

460.04 
1,330.03 

078.05 
1,580.47 
1,615.83 
1,318.38 
8,000.00 

3,803.31 
6,88L61 
1,613.83 
3,584.01 
10,048.10 
863.83 
3,081.00 


8,884.66 
8,084.10 
1,044.00 
a71 
16,637.13 


11,053,318.08 

8,748.53 

178,318.00 

6,000.00 

7,040.43 
87,681.74 

3,605.33 
14,31&61 

3,033.18 


174.33 

17.78 

3,606.36 

571.83 
6,613.83 

3taoo 


6,00L48 

414.44 

7L44 

0,000.76 

33,067.34 

108,317.08 

10,884.03 

341.03 

6,000.00 


8475,000.00 
100,000.00 


36.10 


1,101.68 
3,354.10 


876.86 


1,453.00 

461.33 

3,881.76 

3,667.35 


1,673.36 

168,834.06 
38,873.00 


4,780.80 
2,307.73 


350.00 

704.06 

3,630.33 

348.50 


6,000.00 


1,346.79 

3,008.83 

1,370.63 

13,114.48 

307.75 

36,364.68 

68,360.37 

21,008.70 

1,023.10 

7,336.10 

3,807.80 


100,000.00 


1,066.66 

3,794.00 

43,073.80 

178.31 


6,000.00 


11,680,616.56 

338,000.76 

356,720.04 

6,018.60 

13,340.04 

03,186.63 

0,788.65 

18,133.66 

8,864.10 

O7&06 

1,686.47 

1,001.68 

1,218.28 

8,000.00 

8,802.81 
8,334.61 
2,074.24 
6,466.76 
14,616.54 
862.83 
2,08L00 
1,572.80 

167,218.70 

37,806.10 

1,044.00 

4,780.60 

18,824.86 

6,ooaoo 

85a  00 

068L30 

2,648.lQ 

4,043.76 

571.83 

7,05a  61 

3,348.82 

.    1,370.63 

20,105.06 

812.10 

36,326.02 

68,170.13 

45,056.13 

205,141.17 

18,220.12 

2,64a  82 

5,ooaoo 

1,065.66 

2,794.00 

48,072.80 

17a  21 


501,073.07 
553,430.06 
794,406.30 


1,700,610.00 
1,082,550.80 
6,505,223.44 


601,400.88 


612,824.20 


2,093,083.04 
1,604,080.86 
8,002,454.08 


Total,  aU  funds. 


1,938,810.33 


0,357,303.33 


1,304,315.17 


12,600,5ia83 
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Fondi. 


Bxpesdltures. 


Expendi- 


Transfersto 

genera)  and 

other  special 

accounts. 


Total  ex- 
penditures. 


Net  cash. 
Joneao,  ISUL 


School 

Sanitation 

Stokina 

Surveying  and  opening  homesteads 

Homestead  roads: 

Oaha 

HawaU 

Maoi 

Kauai 

Kawaihau , 

Eanecbe 

Kaimu , 

Kuiaha .v 

Pllholo 

Puukapu 

Residence  tract  roads: 

Kawailoa 

Kuliouou 

Olaa 

Auwaiolimu 

Makikl  round  top 

Waloli 

Eaneohe 

Waiohuli-Keokea 

Land  purchases: 

Oahu 

Hawaii 

Maul 

Colleee  of  Hawaii 

Lahamalun  a  school 

Road,  Nappopoo.  South  Kona 

College  of  Hawaii  scholarship  account 

Girls^  industrial  school 

Boys' industrial  school 

Forestry  preservation , 

Marketing  bureau 

Land  registration  assurance 

Homesteaders' improvements 

Kaupakalua  land  sales 

Publlo  utilities  commission 

Armory  boards 

Kalaupapa  store 

Marketing  division  revolving  fund , 

Territorial  insurance  fund 

Immigration  fund 

Teachers' pension  fund 

Roads,  Waiakea,  Hllo 

Filling  lands  and  proposed  roadway,  Pono- 

hawai.Hllo 

Sanitarium,  insane  asylum 

Ponohawai  lots 

Mechanical,  live  stock,  and  horticultural  fair . . 
Relief,  Oeo.  A.  McEldowney 

Total,  special  funds 

Loan  fund 

General  fund 


1805,136.95 

27,192.07 

180,000.00 

2,720.30 


$475,000.00 


1,072.40 


13,022.29 


9,46&00 
10,800.00 
3,354.10 


11,470,136.95 
27,192.07 
180,00a00 
2, 72a  36 

13,022.29 
1,072.40 
9,468.00 

10,800.00 
3,354.  !0 


41.24 
8,542.05 


1,991.68 
10.00 


1,79L10 
1,075.50 
8,539.55 


35.10 


4.50 
121,465.65 


1,400.00 


6,000.00 


4,646.72 

10,469.92 

2,714.25 

300.00 

926.27 

2, 127. 17 

19.46 


2, 147. 82 
201.00 
12,196.23 
633.95 
36,323.90 
63,436.44 
22,633.73 


2,20a60 


100,000.00 


2,234.00 


44,271.30 
178.21 


1,991.68 

51.24 

8,542.06 


35.10 
1,791.10 
l,075w50 
8,539.56 


1,404.50 

121,465.65 
6,000.00 


4,646.72 
10,409.92 
2,714.25 

soaoo 

926.27 

2,127.17 

19.46 


2,147.82 

201.00 

12,196.23 

633.95 

36,323.90 

63,436.44 

22,633.73 

100,000.00 

2,200.60 

2,234.00 


44,371.30 
178.21 


l,553,00a34 

585,618.52 

5,100,424.36 


623,315.17 


2,340,619.09 


2,176.323.51 

585,61&52 

7,441,043.46 


$119,379.61 

210.907.68 

70,729.04 

3,208.24 

227.65 

92,113.13 

820155 

7,333.65 


97&06 
1,588.47 


1,167.05 
457.95 

8,892.31 
8,299.61 

283.14 
4,39a  28 
6,075.90 

862.83 
2,98LQ0 

16&30 

45,753.05 

31,806.10 

1,044.00 

142.88 

8,854.93 

S,38&75 

saoo 

42.13 

saasi 

4,084.39 

STL  83 

7,058w61 

1,301.00 

1,16a  63 

7,909.73 

17&24 

2.12 

4,733.68 

23,422.40 

105,14LI7 

16,0ia53 

414.83 

6,ooaoo 

1,066l65 
2,79100 
4,7QL60 


816, 78a  43 

1,019,362.34 

661,4ia58 


Total,  all  funds. 


7,239, 05L  22 


2,963,994.26 


10,2Q2,085l48 


2,397,533.35 


TAXES. 

Since  1901  the  Territory  has  had  in  successful  operation  an  income 
tax  of  2  per  cent  on  personal  incomes  of  more  than  $1,500,  and  since 
1909  an  additional  tax  on  all  incomes  over  $4,000.  This  latter  act 
was  for  only  a  two-year  period  but  has  been  reenacted  by  each  suc- 
ceeding legislature.    These  taxes  go  to  the  Territorial  government 

The  county  governments  are  supported  by  the  property  tax,  the 
rates  varying  in  the  several  counties.    Up  to  1917  the  counties  were 
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allowed  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent  for  their  general  expenses  and  pub- 
lic improvements.  The  legislature  then  amended  the  law  to  allow 
them  a  full  1  per  cent  The  balance  of  the  tax  rate  above  this  1  per 
cent  is  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  interest  and  sinking  fund 
on  bonds,  pay  of  school  teachers  and  maintenaQce  of  schools,  etc. 

The  bulK  of  this  property  tax  is  paid  by  corporations,  and  the 
method  of  assessment  of  these  companies,  known  as  "  enterprise  for 
profit  basis,"  is  somewhat  unique.  The  law  provides  "that  in  all 
cases  where  real  and  personal  property,  or  several  kinds  or  parcels 
of  real  or  personal  property,  respectively,  are  combined  ana  made 
the  basis  of  an  enterprise  for  profit  the  enterprise  for  profit  shall  be 
assessed  as  a  whole  on  its  fair  and  reasonable  aggregate  value.  In 
estimating  the  aggregate  value  of  each  such  enterprise  for  profit  there 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  the  net  profits  made  by  the  same,  also 
the  gross  receipts  and  actual  running  expenses ;  and  where  it  is  a  com- 
pany bein^  a  corporation  whose  stock  is  quoted  in  the  market  the 
market  price  thereof,  as  well  as  all  other  facts  and  considerations 
which  reasonably  and  fairly  bear  upon  such  valuation." 

This  law  has  been  adjudicated  by  the  Territorial  supreme  court 
many  times,  so  that  our  assessors  in  making  their  assessments  are 
guided  by  tne  act  as  thus  interpreted. 

In  malcing  these  assessments  it  is  usual  to  capitalize  the  profits  of 
four  years  at  different  rates  per  cent  according  to  the  conditions  af- 
fecting the  particular  enterprise.  For  instance,  if  a  plantation 
owns  its  land  in  fee  simple,  the  soil  being  fertile  and  having  abun- 
dant water  supply,  the  rate  of  capitalization  is  a  low  one.  The  rate 
is  increased  as  the  conditions  appear  less  nearly  perfect.  Where 
the  profits  are  large  the  enterprise  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  larger 
tax,  as  when  the  profits  are  smaller  the  assessed  value  is  automati- 
cally reduced.  In  1913  the  sugar  profits  were  unusually  small,  which 
accounts  for  the  falling  off  or  the  total  assessment  in  the  Territory 
in  1914. 

The  inheritance  and  insurance  taxes  go  to  the  Territorjr  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  The  inheritance  tax  rates  on  direct  inheritances  in 
excess  of  $5,000  by  persons  other  than  aliens  and  nonresidents  of 
the  United  States  are  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

On  amounts  between  $5,000  and  $20,000 IJ 

On  amounts  between  $20,000  and  $50,000 2 

On  amounts  between  $50,000  and  $100,000 2J 

On  amounts  between  $100,000  and  $2r>0,000 3 

On  amounts  over  $250,000 8} 

And  those  on  collateral  inheritances  in  excess  of  $500  by  persons 
other  than  aliens  and  nonresidents  of  the  United  States  are  as 
follows : 

Per  cent. 

On  amounts  between  $500  and  $5,000 8 

On  amounts  between  $5,000  and  $20,000 6 

On  amounts  between  $20,000  and  $50,000 5i 

On  amounts  between  $50,000  and  $100,000 6 

On  amounts  over  $100,000 6| 

The  rate  of  inheritances  by  aliens  or  nonresidents  of  the  United 
States  in  excess  of  $500  is  10  per  cent. 
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Tax  rates. 


Year. 

First 
division, 
city  and 
county  of 
Honolulu. 

Second 
division, 
counties  of 
Matiiand 
Molokai. 

Third 
division, 
county  of 
Hawaii. 

Fourth 
division, 
county  of 

Kauai. 

1912 

1.10 

\^ 

1.21 
1.83 

1.15 

1.10 

1.29 

1.44 

1.332 

1.26 

1.50 

1.18 
1.23 
1.38 
1.52} 
L42 
1.30 
1.865 

L16 

1913 J 

1.16 

1914 

1.26 

1915 

l!415 

1916 

1917 

1.35 

1918 

LSI 

Sources  and  distribution  of  all  revenues  of  the  Territory  and  the  counties,  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1918, 


Collected  by  the  Territory. 

Distribution. 

General 

property 

taxes. 

Specific 

property 

taxes. 

Income 
taxes. 

Personal 
taxes. 

Inherit- 
ance 
taxes. 

Insur- 
ance 
taxes. 

lOscella- 

neous 
revenues. 

Territory— General  fund . . . 
Territory,    as    agent    for 

Assessing  and  collect- 

faigtoxes 

interest  and  sinking 
fund 

847,014.95 

99,390.00 
149,456.54 

891,490.54 

280,937.50 

2,022,102.15 

$1,137,548.36 

$76,676.75 

$48,71&70 

$997, 557. 10 

Schools: 

General  support  under 
Territory 

$110,746.78 

Buildings  and  grounds 

Counties: 

$6,305.23 
199,596.34 

55,775.16 
112,693.13 

Roads 

Total 

3,490,391.68 

205,901.57 

1,137,548.36  279,215.07 

76,676.75 

48,718.70 

997,557.19 

Collected  by  the  counUes. 

Distribution. 

License 
fees. 

Fines  and 
costs. 

Water 

and  sewer 

rates. 

MisoeUa. 

neous 
revenues. 

Sale  of 
bonds  and 
improve- 
ment as- 
sessments. 

Total. 

Territory — General  fund 

S2, 307, 515. 95 

90,890.00 
140,456.54 

1,002,237.32 

280,937.50 

3,163,683.09 
312,289.47 

Territory  as  agent  for  counties: 
Assessing  sad  collecting  taxes . 

Interest  and  sinking  fui 
Schools: 

General  support  under 
tory 

Id 

Terri- 

Buildii^  and  grounds  under 

Cnunf.ieK ,._,    , 

Counties: 

General  fund 

$265,013.12 

$118,902.51 

$286,615.49 

m^  AR9  on 

$133,518.03 

Roads 

Total 

265,013.12 

118,902.51 

286, 

615.49 

275,452.00 

133,518.08 

7,315,510.47 
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faxes  collected  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  hy  races,  etc,  of  tawpayert, 
inclusive  of  interest,  penalties,  and  costs. 


Kind  of  taxes,  etc. 


Anglo- 
Saxons. 


Hawal- 
lans. 


Portu- 
guese and 
Spanish. 


Chinese. 


Japanese. 


Total. 


Real  property: 

Corporations,  firms,  etc 

Other  than  corporations,  firms. 

Personal  property: 

Corporations,  firms,  etc 

Other  than  corporations,  firms, 

etc 

Specific    property:     Automobiles, 

carriages,  etc 

Personal:  Poll,  road,  and  school 

Income,  general: 

Corporations,  firms,  etc 

Other  than  corporations,  firms, 

etc 

Income,  special: 

Corporations,  firms,  etc 

Other  than  corporations,  firms, 
etc 

Total 


$1,217,273.56 

347,819.37 

1,308,183.88 

56,402.85 

131,493.24 
38,032.30 

645,844.60 

115,764.44 

310,088.61 

21,252.16 


$62,302, 

184,920. 

4,804. 

18,456. 

10,941. 
23,581. 

4,327. 

11,790. 

2,678. 


$2,566. 

74,091. 

7,181. 

11,255. 

17,192. 
66,702. 

891. 

4,756. 

593. 

948. 


02|$10,770.85  $8,638.68 
40,893.45  25,515.18 


28,505.80 

19,124.48 

10,567.10 
23,366.46 

1,571.50 

1,808.24 

797.87 

220.95 


17,521.77 

41,164.17 

37,770.57 
138,460.67 

3,753.29 

3,919.90 

2,733.97 

418.6$ 


$1,301,651.47 

673.240.22 

1,366,197.00 

146,402.99 

207,965.61 
280,151.0? 

656,380.13 

138,038.09 

316,892.40 

36,228.74 


4,192,155.01327,191.92 


176,178.22 


137,625.78.279,905.76 


5,113,050.68 


Taxes,  hy  years,  ended  June  SO,  since  organization  of  Territorial  government,* 

Fiscal  year. 

Real 
property. 

Personal 
property. 

Specific 
property. 

Personal. 

Income* 
general. 

1901 

$444,059.63 

632,6.37.09 

660,456.31 

618,890.81 

609,343.72 

961,433.76 

654,737.94 

640.051.42 

668,721.89 

709,943.36 

766,429.68 

893,331.32 

1,037,200.82 

1,068,267.62 

1,200,618.75 

1,378,454.92 

1,547,872.60 

1,967,550.23 

$490,392.69 
671,248.69 
592,32637 
607,589.82 
570,664.55 
928,841.53 
631,326.36 
635,265.81 
678,886.40 
720,252.68 
733,806.45 
821,518.95 
915,470.52 
868,613.53 
928,231.86 
1,092,683.27 
1,224,552.02 
1,510,650.70 

$18,751.36 
20,412.19 
22,591.60 
22,998.80 
23,543.50 
47,989.70 
39,644.40 
41,350.60 
40,968.00 
46,554.50 
49,734.95 
56,930.65 
64,626.21 
74,913.10 
89,817.75 
110,230.97 
152,572.99 
205,901.57 

$249,604.00 
231,485.00 
255,043.00 
240,736.00 
249,990  00 
243,956.00 
239,001.00 
244,832.00 
235,520.00 
248,663.00 
241,916.00 
243,058.00 
242,307.30 
286,246.55 
267,890.00 
265,636.05 
275,432.66 
279,215.07 

1902 

$286,630.26 

1903 

202,626.44 
170,511.71 

1904 

1905 

155,978.87 
391,366.65 
187,687.91 
266,241.74 
389,500.94 
435,984.40 
421,375.68 
488,415.96 
513,386.40 
397,496.33 
373,349.09 
592,259.58 
799,800.86 
794,427.22 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 ^ 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Fiscal  year. 

Income, 
special. 

Penalties, 
costs,  and 
interest.* 

Inheritance. 

Insurance. 

Total. 

1901 

$9,294.58 
11,847.92 
13,385.29 
15,848.97 
16,509.18 
13,703.59 
21,435.83 
17,697.93 
19,137.76 
17,262.86 
14,657.90 
14,658.02 
11,158.27 
25,728.79 
9,640.86 
15,107.43 
14,705.43 
12,181.75 

$939.29 

6,074.34 

1,393.33 

70.00 

6,271.71 

5,879.69 

8,789.74 

21,430.05 

17,011.88 

150,163.11 

38,383.59 

187,974.95 

19,421.54 

30,634.00 

53,543.68 

171,303.05 

19,852.44 

7fi.fi7B.7.«» 

$3,223.65 

3,846.00 

4,685.11 

4,623.38 

6,883.59 

8,760.61 

14,202.74 

13,978.38 

26,564.65 

20,141.87 

21,173.76 

25,420.95 

30,909.13 

30,386.34 

30,168.92 

33,321.18 

38,357.87 

48,718.70 

1                  20 

1902     

43 

1903 

45 

1904 

49 

1905 

12 

1906 

53 

1907 

92 

1908 

83 

1909 

$4,324.29 
377,694.27 
379.698.89 
442,336.29 
422,094.39 
116,162.54 
165,624.72 
268,369.85 
367,920.35 
343,121.14 

71 

1910 

04 

1911 

90 

1912.             

99 

1913 

68 

1914 

70 

1915 

52 

1916 

30 

1917 

11 

1918 

n 

1 

*  For  purpose  of  comparison,  the  real  and  personal  property  and  income  taxes  for  1906  should  be  about 
ooe-thira  less,  as  they  include  an  extra  half  year's  taxes. 

s  Including  penalties,  costs,  and  interest. 

*  Except  on  income  taxes. 
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AanesitnenU  of  real  and  personal  property,  hy  ftsctU  years,  since  organization 
of  Territorial  government. 


Fbcal  year. 

Heal 
property. 

Personal 
property. 

Total. 

Fiscal  year. 

Real 

Personal 
property. 

Total. 

1901 

158,547,890 
60,601,587 
66,137,075 
63,516,979 
67,509,086 
66,908,337 
64,901,609 
66,936,082 
68,440,615 

$62,625,088 
62,319,216 
63,675,607 
60,381,526 
66,415,064 
64,266,678 
66,149,614 
65,354,160 
70,470,306 

$131,173,9^ 
133,910,803 
139,813,682 
123,898,504 
133,924,100* 
131,175,015 
131,051,223 
132,290,182 
138,910,820 

1910 

$75,792,633 
77,887,826 
90,889,057 
93,853,810 
91,050,895 
99,186,323 
113,922,014 
129,340,001 
134,543,320 

r4, 476, 944 
76,696,306 
85,945,744 
81,347,351 
70,136,331 
77,414,899 
93,048,215 
102,580.918 
101,107,647 

$160,268,467 
154,584,032 

1902 

1911 

1903 

1912 

176,834,801 

1904 

1913 

175,301,161 
161,187,236 
176,001,222 

1905 

1914 

1906 

1915 

1907 

1916 

206,970,229 
231,920,919 
235,660,967 

1908 

1917 

1909 

1918 

Assessable  values  of  real  and  personal  property,  hy  taxation  divisions,  since 
organization  of  Territorial  government 


Year. 

First  division,  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu. 

Second  division 
Maui. 

.county  of 

Real 
property. 

Personal 
property. 

Real 

Personal 
property. 

1901 

163 

m 

196 
►79 
»3 
33 
»16 
fiS 
40 
-25 

m 

SI 
26 
31 
86 
DO 
06 

99 
t53 
83 
»56 

»1 
173 
il6 
i36 
71 
80 
09 
46 
«6 

tn 

i73 
179 
t60 
76 

150 
»14 
119 
r78 
»7 
163 
27 
41 
46 
>38 
87 

;56 

177 
38 
;53 
193 
165 

$6,178,457 

1908 

5,230,831 

1903 

6;S89;519 

1904 

5,419,616 

1906 

6,967,738 

1906 

7,375,191 

1907 

9,688,625 

1908 

8,256,133 

1909 : 

10,799,789 

1910 

10,296,519 

1911 

11,638,201 

1913 

13,142,716 

1913 

12,830,899 
9,506,264 
11,471,742 

1914 

1916 

1916 

16,615,697 
19,467,187 
16,438,891 

1917 

1918 

Third  division,  county 
ofHawaiL 

Fourth  dl  vision ,  county 
of  Kauai. 

ToteL 

Year. 

Real 
property. 

Personal 
property. 

Real 
property. 

Personal 
property. 

1901 

111,365,972 
11.408,352 
16,135,131 
14,916,221 
15,179,976 
14,948,462 
14,410,434 
15,234,369 
15,906,203 
16,831,448 
16,751,660 
20,701,679 
20,303,521 
17,484,322 
19,108,813 
24,973,421 
27,945,858 
29,633,360 

$16,098,669 
16,160,943 
13,342,340 
11,833,177 
12,640,727 
12,036,906 
11,759,984 
12,690,260 
13,164,880 
14,097,093 
14,117,085 
18,384,458 
17,180,835 
13,754,966 
15,331,548 
20,521,689 
22,238,663 
23,807.933 

$4,965,343 
6,017,715 
5,409,136 

6,          04 
6,          46 
6,          80 
6,          80 
6,          13 

6,  89 

7,  13 

8,  48 
8,          53 

7,  71 

8,  41 
10,          05 
10,          60 
10,          00 

$8           13 

8          87 
6          66 

6  77 
8           18 
8           08 

7  89 

8  23 
8           65 

8  08 

9  11 
10           34 

9           63 
7           34 
9           96 
12,«..,«60 
11,799,418 
ll,4ffi,645 

$121,172,928 
122,910,803 
129,812,682 

1903 

1903 

1904 

123,896,604 
133,934,100 
131,176,016 

1906 

1906 

1907 

131,061,333 
133,390,182 
138,910,830 
160,368,467 
154,684,082 
176,834,801 
175,301,161 
161,187,236 
178,601,223 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1913 .      .  . 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

306',97Di339 
231,930,919 
336,650,967 

1917 

1918 '.'.....'....'..'.'. 
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Assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1918,  by  taxation  divisions. 


Tiwcation  divisions. 

Real 
property. 

Personal 
property. 

Total,  1018. 

Total,  1017. 

mereaseC^) 
or  decrease 

First,  city  and  county  of  Honolulu 

Second,  county  of  Sfaul 

870.246,305 
23,860,365 
20,633,360 
10,704,200 

840,381,175 
16,428,804 
23,807,033 
11,480,645 

1110,627,480 
40,208,250 
63,441,203 
22;283,036 

8115,603,860 
43,713,180 
60,184,511 
22,410,378 

Percent, 
+8.48 
-7.81 

Third ,  county  of  Hawaii 

+6.48 

-  .60 

Total  for  the  Territory 

134,543,3^0 

101,107,647 

235,660,067 

231,020,010 

+1,17 

Assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1918,  by  races,  etc,,  of  tarn- 
payers. 


Taxpayers. 


Real  property. 


Number 
of  tax- 
payers. 


Assessed 
value. 


Personal  property. 


Number 
of  tax- 
payers. 


Assessed 
value. ' 


Total 
assessed 

value. 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


Corporations,  firms,  etc. . 

Anglo-Saxons 

Hawailans 

Chinese 

Portuguese  and  Spanish. 
Japanese 

Total 


817 
3,370 
5,021 
1,074 
2,511 
1,056 


888,643,557 

24,306,847 

11,814,622 

2,801,484 

5,331,088 

1,645,722 


1,044 
2,208 
1,077 
1  600 
1,530 
3,386 


188,665,035 
8,076,871 
1,708,342 
1,578,635 
821,060 
4, 267;  605 


8177,308,502 
28,283,718 
13,612,064 
4,380,110 
6,152,157. 
6,013,417 


14,758 


134,543,320 


11,604 


101,107,647 


235,650,067 


75.24 
12.00 
6.78 
1.86 
2.61 
2.61 


100.00 


Cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes,  years  ended  Juhe  SO,^ 


Fiscal  year. 

Actual  cost. 

Percentage 
of  amount 
coUected. 

Fiscal  year. 

Actual  cost. 

Percent- 
age of 
amount 

1901 

$54,006.06 
63,300.33 
70,104.46 
71,362.16 
60,665.71 
73,350.02 
66,711.41 
67,160.18 
62  768.42 

4.52 
3.81  i 
4.25  1 
4.24  ! 
3.66  1 
>2.83  ' 
3.78 
3.64 
8.08 

1010 

$65,632.11 
63,516.50 
73,520.67 
78,066.02 
81,352.68 
80,780.00 
85,480.08 
02,710.02 
04,111.63 

2.66 

1902 

1011 

2.44 

1903 

1012 

2.48 

1904 

1013 

2.44 

1905 

1014 

2.86 

1906 

1916 

2  07 

1907 

1016 

2.20 

1O06 

1017 

2.12 

1900 

1018 

1,84 

1  Not  including  inheritance  and  insurance  taxes. 

>  For  purposes  of  comparison,  3.81  should  be  used  instead  of  2.83. 

CORPORATIONS. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  a  total  of  55  corporations  were  created 
and  16  dissolved,  as  follows : 


Created. 

Dis- 
solved. 

Mercantile 

46 

1 
1 
7 

14 

Agriculture i 

2 

fitMmshlp.    ... .... 

i^lwnnoejrhary 

Total 

66 

16 
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Leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  792  domestic  corporations,  an 
increase  of  3&  in  all.  The  total  capitalization  of  domestic  corpora- 
tions other  than  eleemosynary,  etc.,  is  $171,383,943,  an  increase  of 
$1,307,715,  or  0.76  per  cent,  for  the  year.  Foreign  corporations  to  the 
number  of  144,  as  compared  with  153  of  the  preceding  year,  are  au- 
thorized to  do  business  in  the  Territory.  Three  national  banks  also 
do  business  in  the  Territory  as  compared  with  two  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  classes,  number,  and  capitalization  of  the  domestic  cor- 
porations now  in  existence  incorporated  before  and  after  the  transfer 
of  sovereignty  to  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 

Hawaiian  corporations. 


Class. 


Incorpo- 
rated before 
Aug.  12, 
1898. 


Number. 


Incorpo- 
rated after 


Total. 


Incorpo- 
rated before 
Aug.  12, 
1888. 


Capital. 


Incorpo- 
rated after 


TotaL 


Agricultural 

ICercantile 

Railroad 

Streetcar 

Steamship 

Bank , 

Savings  and  loan. 

Trust 

Insurance , 

Eleemosynary.... 


106 
894 
4 
2 
1 
6 
18 
6 
2 
130 


153 
433 
9 
2 
2 
7 
18 
7 
2 
164 


147,966,750 
19,901,125 
7.370,000 


8,000,000 
600  000 


200,000 


835,909,015 

43,815,093 

7,139,960 

1,950,000 

6,000 

1,650,000 

776,000 

900,000 

200,000 


S83,875,7«5 

63,716,218 

14,509,960 

1,950,000 

3,006,000 

2,250,000 

776,000 

1,100,000 

200,000 


Total. 


128 


664 


792 


79,037,875 


92,346,068 


171, 


Income  taxes  ^  collected  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1918, 

taxpayers. 

hy  races. 

etc..  Of 

General  income. 

Special  income. 

TotaL 

Taxpayers. 

Number 
tax- 
payers. 

Amount 
collected. 

Number 
tax- 
payers. 

Amount 
colleaed. 

Percent- 
age. 

Corporations,  firms,  etc 

455 
3,261 
300 
165 
248 
128 

1656,817.80 
114,280.32 
11,406.79 
1,661.94 
4,678.18 
3,773.45 

429 
463 
30 
22 
20 
12 

$316,974.33 

21,121.86 

3,388.21 

404.25 

948.87 

220.05 

«973,792.13 
135,402.18 
14,795.00 
4,177.70 
6,627.06 
1.882.89 

8S.74 

Anglo-8axons 

11.94 

Havaiians 

1  31 

Japanese 

.36 

.49 

Chinese .*. 

.16 

Total 

4,657 

792,618.48 

976 

343,058.47 

1,135,676.95 

loaoo 

1  Exclusive  of  interest,  penalties,  and  costs. 

BANKS. 

Twenty-three  banks  were  in  operation  during  the  year.  These 
were  distributed  as  follows :  Nine  in  Honolulu ;  one  each  at  Schofield 
and  Waipahu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu;  three  at  Hilo;  one  each  at 
Honokaa,  North  Kona,  and  North  Kohala,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii: 
one  each  at  Wailuku,  Kahului,  Paia,  and  Lahaina,  on  the  island  or 
Maui ;  and  one  each  at  Lihue  and  Waimea,  on  the  island  of  Kauai. 
Three  are  national  banks,  namely,  one  at  Honolulu,  one  at  Schofield, 
and  one  on  the  island  of  Maui.  One  of  the  banks  is  solely  a  savings 
bank,  two  are  solely  commercial,  and  the  remainder  are  both  com- 
mercial and  savings  banks. 
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Deposits  in  banks  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Fiscal  yean. 

Num- 
ber of 
banks. 

Commercial 
deposits 
Dec.  31. 

Savings 
deposits 
June  30 

Total. 

1901 

8 
9 
9 
9 
9 

.? 

11 
11 
11 
16 
17 
17 
18 
19 
19 
22 
23 

$3,85          16 
4,09           90 
3,60           00 
4, 15           aO 
3,99           90 

5.02  26 
4,96           04 
5,07            16 
6,33           42 

9.03  97 
10,28           89 
12,66           39 
11,64           30 
10,37           60 
12,37           53 
17,31           40 
22,48           31 
24,62           80 

01 
«6 
24 
00 
76 
96 
40 
87 
79 
57 
62 
11 
72 
63 
32 
28 
70 
08 

62, 131. 17 

1902 

68,501.46 
97,672.24 
31,235.80 
B8,379.66 
50,439.22 
43,506.44 
53,559.03 
57,819.21 
24,305.54 
10,263.51 
89,135.60 
26,297.02 
47,665.23 
14,610.85 
79,249.68 
92,021.01 
12,712.88 

1903     

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908     

1909  

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914  

1915  

1916 

1917  

1918 

Savings  l^ank  accounts,  l)y  races,  June  SO,  1918. 


PopulaUon,  1917. 

Accounts. 

Deposits. 

Races. 

Estimat- 
ed. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Average. 

Total. 

Percent 

Japanese 

102,479 
22,100 
39,300 

'23,990 
62,758 

40.88 
8.82 

15.68 
9.57 

25.05 

0,085 
2,828 
5,284 
3,913 
12,324 

27.06 
8.47 
15.83 
11.72 
36.92 

$115.13 
254.52 
87.68 
369.23 
508.80 

$1,040,180.33 

719,768.39 

463,324.06 

1,444,796.09 

6,224,630.21 

10.52 

Chine??e  , 

7  27 

Hawaiians 

4.60 

Portuguese 

14  60 

All  others 

62.03 

Total  

250,627 

100.00 

33,384 

100.00 

296.33 

0,892,708.08 

100  00 

INSURANCE. 

The  average  fire  losses  throughout  the  United  States  on  every  $100 
paid  in  premiums  is  approximately  $56.  In  Hawaii,  where  such 
statistics  have  been  kept  since  1903,  the  average  loss  is  only  $13.77. 

This  shows  that  fire-insurance  rates  here  are  very  high  as  com- 
pared with  the  mainland.  Fire  underwriters  with  whom  the  matter 
is  taken  up  point  to  the  conflagratiort  hazard  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  this  hazard  exists  in  the  two  principal  cities  of  the  Terri- 
tory, Honolulu  and  Hilo.  Thie  treasurer  of  the  Territory,  who  is 
ex  officio  fire  marshal,  has  recently  issued  certain  regulations  whose 
enforcement  it  is  hoped  will  very  materially  reduce  this  hazard  with 
a  consequent  reduction  of  fire  rates. 

Insurance  companies  pay,  in  lieu  of  other  taxes,  a  tax  of  2  per  cent 
on  gross  premiums,  less  return  premiums  and  reinsurance,  and.  in 
the  case  of  life  insurance  companies,  less  expenses  also.  In  addi- 
tion, insurance  agents  are  required  to  pay  certain  license  fees,  and 
there  are  also  filing  and  other  fees. 

The  number  of  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  Terri- 
tory in  1917  was  101,  divided  as  follows:  45  fire;  7  marine;  10  life; 
4  fire  and  marine;  3  fire,  marine,  and  automobile;  10  fire  and  auto- 
mobile; 1  fire,  marine,  automobile,  and  tourist;  1  fire,  automobile, 
fidelity  and  surety,  workmen's  compensation,  live  stock,  and  medical 
defense;  1  fire,  automobile,  fidelity  and  surety,  plate  glass,  package, 
and  workmen's  compensation;  1  marine  and  automobile;  1  life  and 
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accident  and  health;  3  accident  and  health;  1  accident  and  health, 
automobile,  burglary,  employers'  liability,  fidelity  and  surety,  plate 
glass,  property  damage,  workmen's  compensation,  and  live  stock; 
1  accident  and  health,  automobile,  fidelity  and  surety,  property 
damage,  and  workmen's  compensation;  1  accident  and  health,  auto- 
mobile, burglary,  employers'  liability,  fidelity  and  surety,  and  work- 
men's compensation;  1  accident  ana  health,  burglary,  employers' 
liability,  ffdelitv  and  surety,  plate  glass,  and  property  damage; 
1  accident  and  health,  burglary,  employers'  liability,  property  dam- 
age, and  workmen's  compensation;  1  accident  and  health,  burglary, 
and  fidelity  and  surety;  1  accident  and  healthy  employers'  liability, 

Eroperty  damage,  and  workmen's  compensation;  1  accident  and 
ealth  and  property  damage;  1  burglary  and  fidelity  and  surety; 
1  employers^  liability  and  workmen's  compensation;  1  automobile, 
employers'  liability,  fidelity  and  surety,  and  plate  glass;  2  plate 
glass;  1  workmen's  compensation. 


Recapitulation  of  insurance  business  transacted  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for 

1917. 


Class. 


Xosnrance 
written. 


Premlanu. 


Renewal 
premiums. 


LOSSSSL 

dalmvBlo, 


Ffpe 

Marino 

Liie 

Aocident  and  health 

Automobile 

Burglary 

Employers'  liability 

Fidelity  and  surety 

Plate  glass 

Package 

Property  damage 

Wowmen's  compensation. , 

Livestock 

Medical  defionse 

Tourist 


148,608,089.66 

143,061,100.34 

6,509,187.00 


1857,887.65 

452,523.41 

350,248.30 

56,864.84 

65,944.54 

861.46 

13,715.34 

49,153.68 

8,063.48 

230.00 

7,648.86 

136,738.97 

197.75 

115.58 

4a  30 


8869,860.19 


Total 

Total  in  1916. 


197,188,388.00 
143,747,715.01 


1,985,353.96 
1,433,155.58 


809,860.19 
749,673.47 


Increase  in  1917. 


68,440,667.99 


563,006.88 


130,187.73 


S41,714.87 

173,086.64 

297,364.31 

16,936.86 

18,360.97 

43.19 

7,070.70 

3,947.99 

856.30 


452.25 
30,486.86 


690,309.84 
274,383.71 


31^087.18 


Comparative  statement  of  fire  insurance  business  transacted  in  the 
of  Hatoaii  for  the  calendar  years  190S-17  inclusive. 

Territory 

Year. 

Insurance 
written. 

Premiums. 

claims  etc.. 

amount 
insured. 

Loaspaid 
foreac&noo 
pfeminnL 

1903 

$19,888,471.93 
30,374,737.27 
32,350,569.00 
21,928,280.95 
23,270,292.95 
25,214,465.13 
25,239.095.86 
24,343,503.77 
26,527,407.86 
27,131,432.65 
28,385,448.72 
29,632,953.11 
36,014,438.62 
39,784,264.66 
48,508,089.66 

1364,638.61 
364,947.07 
377,763.00 
389,913.91 
443,361.19 
445,066.44 
489,361.49 
508,262.80 
549,456.92 
565,292.56 
567,821.25 
658,888.90 
603  634.14 
692,383.98 
857,887.66 

$158,361.17 
96,215.63 
28,456.00 
166,249.64 
87,512.67 
39,096.63 
10, 369.  n 
69,778.63 
95,494.86 
47,781.56 
87,630.79 
64,763.95 
83,171.31 
68,317.44 
41,714.87 

0.0077 
.0047 
.0013 
.0073 
.0016 
.0015 
.0004 
.0038 
.0086 
.0017 
.0090 
.0021 
.003$ 
.0013 
.0006 

$42.00 

1904 

96.30 

1906 

7.63 

1906 

43.63 

1907 

6.60 

1908 

8.80 

1909 

9l09 

1910 

13.70 

1911 

17.88 

1913 

8.16 

1913 

1&43 

1914 

U.OB 

1915 

ULJB 

1916 

7.66 

1917 

4.86 

Ttotal 

418,603,443.18 

7,796,687.81 

1,078,003.13 

.0098 

13,77 
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COMMERCE. 

Imports  and  exports,  l)y  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Territorial  govern- 

ment. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

ToUl  im- 

Years 

United 
States-i 

Foreign 
<;ountnes. 

Total. 

United 
States. 

Foreisn 
countries. 

Total. 

ports  and 
exports. 

1901 

\ 

$12,0         6 
11,9         0 

11.7  9 
13,2         6 

14.2  0 

15.3  S 
17,3         6 
20,5         3 
22,3         1 

23.0  8 

29.1  9 

29.2  0 

20.3  2 
28,0         1 

39.8  0 
45,0         6 

1            33 

Si 
113 
Ml 

164 
542 

199 
174 
(34 
A9 
144 
»1 
158 
123 
129 
151 
»48 

»,683 
)6,583 
17,039 
34,691 
18,483 
99,808 
76,919 
35,724 
24,980 
38,247 
12,570 
M,322 
92,940 
50,257 
34,865 
98.210 
58,341 
91,204 

{        35,885 
30,060 
42,860 
57,255 
14,985 
34,210 
34,467 
40,815 
37,352 
33,649 
97,941 
76,165 
13,294 
78,827 
96,507 
45,631 
30,119 
05,388 

158 
47 
«9 
SO 
41 
13 
14 
40 
52 
63 
42 
78 
40 
145 
49 
31 
64 
118 

\               43 
07 
38 
75 
26 
23 
81 
55 
04 
12 
83 
38 
40 
72 
56 
52 
63 
06 

880,880,476 
27,830,190 
42,092,477 
40,989,566 
50,803,009 
43,440,331 
47,741,300 
62,224,179 
61,946,484 
71,624,659 
69,451,153 
84,143,760 
79,474,880 
77,144,329 
88,433,211 
98,709,062 
121,474,824 
132,347,810 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

356,538,981 

83,152.825 

439,091,800 

784,765,419 

6,448,975 

791,209,394 

1,230,001,200 

>  These  figures  include  specie  except  for  the  last  seven  years,  but  since  1908  most  of  the  specie  has  been 
handled  through  tne  post  office  by  registered  mail,  and  the  amount  thereof  is  not  includea  in  this  table. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  shipments  of  gold  and  Silver  coin  other  than  those  made  through  the  mails 
were:  Prom  the  United  States,  $2,924,800:  from  foreign  countries,  nothing;  to  the  United  States,  $198,496.00; 
to  foreign  countries,  $214,849.00;  total  $3,333,145. 

'Not  kept. 

Imports  and  exports,  by  countries,  fiscal  jfears  1911-18. 


Countries. 


Imports. 


1917 


1918 


Exports. 


1917 


1918 


Australia  and  Tasmania. 
Other  British  Oceania... 

British  India 

Canada. 

Qiile 

France 

Germany 

Hongkong 

Japan 

United  Khigdom. 

Other  foreign 

Total  foreign 

United  States 

Grand  total 


$164,571 

70,166 

1,130,449 

28,405 

899,358 

7,902 

2,507 

428,126 

3,406,671 

86,662 

258,234 


$118,443 

71,974 

834,612 

345,340 

1,001,089 

4,304 

6,064 

885,011 

8,672,468 

68,991 

288,852 


$8,684 

76,194 

468 

160,707 

40 


$20,284 
161,928 


88,856 


5,848 
203,752 

7,744 
178,942 


11,125 

628,624 

196 

242,210 


6,482,061 
39.876,390 


6,797,048 
45,004,156 


685,864 
74,480,119 


1,151,218 
79,895,888 


46,358,841 


51,801,204 


75,115,9 


80,540,006 


Domestic  exports,  by  articles,  fiscal  years  1917-18, 


United  States,  191& 

Foregin,  1918.i 

Total,  1918. 

Total,  1917. 

Artiolcs. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

''S^ 

Poundt. 
1,068,701,147 
27,207,650 
1,967,900 

$62,076,956 

2,031,584 

275,686 

8,525,676 

84,813 

398,719 

5,972,571 

Poundt. 

P<mndt. 
1,063,701,147 
27,227,446 
8,206,022 

$02,076,956 

2,088,011 

466,689 

8,640,888 

84  818 

898,719 

6,786,516 

Poundt. 
1,127,825,266 
84  812  541 
2,565,471 

$00,187,962 

Refined.. 
Coffee,  raw. 
Fruits  and 

19,796 
1,288,122 

$1,427 
191,003 

115,162 

2,605,810 
89i;568 

8,855,895 
165,779 
296,965 

8,040,826 

^im....x.. 

1,247,781 
1,734,919 

1,247,781 
1,734,919 

8,527,846 
1,484,887 

HiS; 

oom. 

813,945 

JotaL.... 

1,085.850,347 

79,866,005 

1,257,918 

1,121,537 

1,087,117,265 

80,487,542 

1,170,215,051 

74,992,806 

^  Figures  on  foreign  exports  are  lor  the  12  months  ended  Apr.  1, 1918. 
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Customs  receipts,  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Fiscal  year. 

Amount. 

Fi.s<»I  year. 

Amoont. 

1900  (half  of  Juno) ■.. 

S4 
1,21 
1,32 
1,19 
1,22 
1,04 
i;21 
1,45 

ilss 

1,39 
1,57 

1911 

1912 

:  1913 

$1,654,761.34 
1,643,197.37 
1,869,513.^ 
1,184,416.12 
1,019,534.63 
1,161,051.12 
1,169,084.80 
1,009,343.48 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1914 

190t 

1915 

19a5 

1916 

1906 

1917 

1907 

1918 

1908 

Total          

1909 

23,969,502.37 

1910 

Kumher  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  hy  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Territorial 

government.^ 


Year. 

Entered. 

aeared. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1901 

705 
503 
551 
488 
486 
453 
428 
416 
391 
437 
427 
431 
483 
447 
456 
453 
489 

952,504 
917,089 
"80,847 
33,847 
83,116 
13,841 
49,836 
75,939 
59,118 
08,801 
43,876 
70,315 
82,255 
90,888 
95,925 
37,395 
74,511 

701 
597 
552 
497 
452 
450 
439 
412 
894 
427 
431 
439 
476 
445 
436 
461 
479 

942,021 

918,547 

971,359 

936,627 

973,279 

1,013,887 

1,046,141 

•1,069,328 

1,150,749 

1,292,875 

1,347,371 

1,359,109 

1,577,102 

1,642,558 

1,574,845 

1,460,617 

1,390,^1 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Total * 

8,134 

20,749,303 

8,078 

30,684,216 

1  Owing  to  war  conditions  f)g:uros  or  tonnage  and  number  of  vessels  calling  at  island  ports  during  the 
last  year  are  not  available  for  publication. 

Value  carried  hy  American  and  foreign  vessels. 


Vessels. 

Fiscal  year  1916. 

Fiscal  year  1917. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

American      ,.,, 

129,425,654 
4,672,556 

964,495,108 
175,744 

S93,920,762 
4,848,300 

$41,084,066 
6,374,375 

$74,638,677 
477,306 

$115,722,743 
5,751,581 

Foreign 

Total 

34,098,210 

64,670,852 

98,769,462 

46,358,341 

75,115,983 

121,474,324 

Vessels,  hy  ports,  fiscal  year  1917, 


In  coastwise  trade. ^ 

In  foreign  trade. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Honolulu 

Number. 
260 
48 
15 
7 
3 

Tons. 
726,607 
77,557 
17,948 
4  708 
2;  177 

Number. 
277 
36 
17 
14 
9 

Tons, 
810,842 
64,370 
21,<422 
9,482 
7,471 

Number. 
149 

Tms. 
538,783 

Number. 

125 

1 

Tim*. 
47a,  139 
1,105 

Hilo 

Kahului 

1 
6 

1,778 
4,953 

Koloa 

Mahukona 

Total 

333 

828,997 

353 

913,587 

156 

646,514 

136 

477,234 

^  Includes  vessels  In  trafflo  between  this  Territory  and  tbe  mainland,  bat  not  vessels  ezeJnsivaly  in 
.m^  w^.. .^.  i.,._^_    Truisports  and  vessels  oalling  for  banker  ooftl  or  foel  oil  not  Inelndaa  in 


traffic  between  the  islands. 
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TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

Owing  to  the  Territory's  dependence  on  water  lines  for  passenger, 
freight,  and  mail  accommodations^  the  scarcity  of  shipping  facilities 
as  a  result  of  the  war  has  made  itself  felt  to  a  considerable  extent 
during  the  last  year.  Tourist  travel  has  suffered  a  marked  drop  from 
that  of  previous  years. 

Of  special  importance  to  Hawaii  as  a  stopping  place  for  vessels 
crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  big  plant  completed  recently  by  the 
Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.  of  Honolulu  for  the  discharging 
and  bunkering  of  coal. 

The  plant  is  said  to  be  as  modem  in  arrangement  and  mechanism 
as  any.  in  existence,  being  electrically  operated  throughout.  The 
cy\,  after  beinjo:  weighed,  is  delivered  through  adjustable  chutes 
directly  to  the  bunker  hatches,  as  high  as  30  feet  above  the  water  and 
5U  ieet  from  the  face  of  the  dock. 

A  floating  dry  dock  is  also  maintained  by  this  company,  which 
structure  has  a  capacity  of  4,500  tons,  but  which  has  lifted  a  vessel 
of  6,300  tons  without  snowing  strain  from  the  extra  load.  An  addi- 
tion is  to  be  made  to  the  dock,  thus  increasing  the  capacity  by  8,500 
tons. 

INTERISLAND  TRAFFIC. 

Most  of  the  interisland  traffic  is  conducted  bv  the  Inter^lsland 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.),  which  operates  a  fleet  of  12  steamers, 
varying  in  length  from  136.1  feet  to  252  feet,  and  from  11.5  to  18 
feet  draft ;  from  341  to  1,566  gross  tons  and  from  201  to  940  net  tons. 
The  total  tonnage  is  8,987  ^ross  and  5,834  net. 

During  the  fiscal  year  this  company  carried  90,198  passengers  and 
402,145  tons  of  freight,  which  is  an  increase  of  10,983  passengers  and 
an  increase  of  52  tons  of  freight  as  compared  with  the  previous 
period. 

The  Oahu  Shipping  Co.  operates  a  fleet  of  six  vessels,  which  car- 
ried approximately  39,726  tons  of  freight  during  the  year.  No  pas- 
sengers are  carried  by  this  company. 

TRAFFIC  WITH  THE  MAINLAND. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Co.  operated  five  vessels,  the  WUhelfmnOj 
Matsoniaj  Afaui^  Lurline^  and  Manoa^  in  the  passenger  service  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  island  ports.  Of  these  the  Maui^  Mataonia^ 
and  Wilhelmina  have  been  withdrawn  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  are  now  presumably  in  the  war  zone. 

The  President  and  Governor^  large  passenger  carriers,  were  also 
consigned  to  this  company,  each  vessel  making  about  five  trips.  They 
were  later  withdrawn  by  the  Government,  At  present  the  company 
is  operating  the  Sachem^  a  vessel  with  a  total  passenger  capacity  of 
42  persons.  This  vessel  is  owned  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board. 

In  the  freight  trade  the  company  has  had  the  steamers  Hyades^ 
Enterprise^  and  auxiliary  schooner  Annie  Johnson  and  the  auxiliary 
bark  R,  P.  Rithety  which  latter  was  burned  at  sea  some  months  ago. 
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Besides  these  the  oompany  has  had  some  sundry  freight  vessels 
under  United  States  and  Swedish  registry  consigned  to  it  during  the 
year,  all  of  which  have  taken  cargoes  of  sugar  on  their  return  to  San 
Francisco.  Seven  sailing  vessels  pwned  by  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association  were  also  consigned  to  the  company  for  a  short  time,  and 
all  took  sugar  cargoes  to  San  Francisco. 

The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  which  had  been  in  the 
•Hawaiian  trade  since  January,  1901,  handled  a  majority  of  the 
freight  traffic  between  the  Territory  and  the  Atlantic  coast  previous 
to  the  past  year.  The  steamers  of  tnis  company  are  all  now  engaged 
in  the  transportation  of  Government  freight  iJetween  Atlantic  coast 
ports  and  France. 

THROUGH  SERVICE. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  has  continued. to  operate  the 
Ecuador^  Venezuela^  and  Colombia^  vessels  of  14,000  tons  each,  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Oriental  ports  with  stopovers  at  Honolulu 
both  ways.  In  addition,  the  company  has  recently  inaugurated  a 
Manila-East  India  service  with  two  16,000-ton  passenger  and  freight 
steamers,  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Colusa,  which  also  stop  regularly  at 
Honolulu  on  the  homeward  voyage.  The  Persia  Maru,  a  9,000-ton 
steamer,  a  proffer  of  which  by  the  Japanese  Government  was  recently 
accepted  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  has  been  placed  under 
the  management  of  the  company  and  is  now  in  regular  service  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  and  Manila. 

The  China  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.)  operates  the  China^  a  ves- 
sel of  3,186  tons  net,  and  carrying  first,  second,  and  third  class  pas- 
sengers between  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  and  the  Orient.  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  company  will  also  shortly  place  the  Nanking 
on  the  same  run. 

Until  May  of  this  year  the  Tojo  Kisen  Kaisha  was  operating  a 
fleet  of  nine  steamers  between  China,  Japan,  Honolulu,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  South  American  pjorts,  all  of  which  vessels  made  regular 
calls  at  Honolulu.  Of  the  nine  steamers  six  were  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Orient run  and  the  others  on  the  South  American  run.  All  of 
the  South  American  steamers  called  at  the  port  of  Hilo  on  the  out- 
ward voyage  from  Japan.  The  Persia  Maru  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Orient  route  and  the  Seiyo  Maru  of  the  Orient-South  American  run 
have  now  been  turned  over  to  the  United  States.  The  Nippon  Maru 
replaces  the  Seiyo  Maru  on  the  South  American  run,  while  no  vessel 
has  yet  been  provided  in  substitution  of  the  Persia  Maru  and  the 
Nippon  Maru  on  the  San  Francisco  schedule. 

After  withdrawing  its  vessels  for  several  months,  the  Nederland 
Royal  Mail  and  Rotterdam  lAojA.  Joint  Service  is  again  operating 
with  7  steamers  on  a  40-day  service  between  Batavia,  Java,  and  San 
Francisco,  touching  fortnightly  at  Honolulu  and  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese ports. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Line  is  operating  two  vessels  on  a  three 
weeks'  service  between  San  Francisco  and  ^dney,  by  way  of  Hono- 
lulu and  Pago  Pago.  One  other  vessel  of  the  company  was  taken 
over  by  the  United  States  Government  a  few  months  ago. 
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It  is  asserted  that  in  the  near  future  the  Commonwealth  Gk)yern- 
ment  Line  may  begin  operr.ting  a  fleet  of  vessels  between  Australia, 
Honolulu,  and  Pacific  coast  ports. 

The  Canadian- Australasian  Koyal  Mail  Line  continues  to  operate 
but  two  passenger  and  freight  steamers  on  the  Sydney,  Auckland^ 
Suva,  Honolulu,  and  Vancouver  route,  which  vessels  are  on  a  four- 
week  schedule  each  way.  One  steamer  has  a  ^oss  tonnage  of  13,500 
tons,  is  543  feet  in  length,  and  has  accommodations  for  667  passen- 
gers. It  is  asserted  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  European  war  this 
company  will  operate  an  additional  steamer  the  size  of  the  Niagara^ 
and  revert  to  its  old  schedule  in  effect  prior  to  the  war. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  operates  a  fleet  of  five  steamers  between  the 
mainland  and  the  Territory.  These  vessels  delivered  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1917  a  total  of  477,875  barrels  of  fuel  and  refined  oils, 
26,433  cases  and  989  barrels  of  lubricating  and  refined  oils,  and  644 
barrels  of  asphaltum. 

The  Associated  Oil  Co.  operates  three  vessels,  and  during  the  fiscal 
year  these  delivered  612,655.75.  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  141^32  gallons  of 
distillate,  and  90,512  gallons  of  en^ne  and  stove  distillate. 

The  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California  received  during  the  fiscal  year 
462,466.17  barrels  of  oil  at  Honolulu,  61,077.77  barrels  at  Hilo  and 
9,780  barrels  at  Mahukona,  making  a  total  of  53,332.94  barrels  for  all 
ports. 

A  number  of  sailing  vessels  continue  to  bring  general  merchandise 
and  coal  from  foreign  ports,  and  several  small  Shipping  Board  boats 
have  recently  been  assigned  to  the  islands  to  move  the  1918  sugar 
and  pineapple  crop. 

STEAM  RAILROADS. 

^atistica  of  steam  railroads. 


Number. 

Rolling  stock. 

Island. 

Track. 

Increase. 

Gauge. 

Locono 
tlve. 

Passenger 
oars. 

Freight 
cars. 

Oahu 

3 
8 
1 

1 

154.16 
128.70 

41.28 

18.22 

1.56 

n   hi, 

3   0 

f     8    0 

^  if 

a  t 

1 

50 
16 
6 

679 

HawaU 

Maul 

.20 

269 
172 

Kauai  

91 

Total 

7 

342.36 

L76 

52 

72 

1,187 

Island. 

Fleigbt 
carried. 

PassQiigers 
carried. 

Bonds  out- 
standing. 

Rate  of 
Interest. 

Capital 
stock. 

Oaba 

949,157 

245,798 

291,974 

12,512 

1,442,154 
399^855 
U8,435 

92,000,000 
2,350,000 

Pereetu. 
5 
5 

96,150,000 

8,954,960 

300,000 

500,000 

Hawaii    

Ifaai 

KMIfU...  - 

252,000 

6 

Total 

1.499.441 

1.060.484 

A.fiPR  nno 

0  Q(U  am 
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Number. 

TiBck. 

IncreMe. 

R<rilliig  stock. 

Island. 

Locomo- 

tlTM. 

Passenger 
cars. 

Pteigfat 
cazv. 

Oahu 

9 
13 
6 
9 

197.25 
10S.74 
16L76 
171.51 

10 
2.33 
12.96 

4.29' 

83 

28 
25 

36 

8 
3 

2,  no 

Hftwail 

^663 

Maul 

?774 

KfHiai 

3,492 

Total 

37 

084.36 

29.58 

123 

10 

10,688 

Grand  total 

44 

97».fl21 

83.01 

176 

82 

11,778 

STREET  RAILROADS. 

The  Honolulu  Kapid  Transit  &  Land  Co.  controls  and  operates 
the  only  street  railway  system  in  this  Territory,  same  being  located 
in  the  city  of  Honolulu.  It  is  an  electric  line,  partly  single  and 
partly  double  track.  During  the  year  the  company  expended  for 
betterment  of  the  system  $92,962.66.  Its  outstanding  capital  stock 
is  $2,000,000.  Its  gross  income  for  the  calendar  year  of  1917  was 
$726,603.40,  an  increase  of  $56,621.66  over  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
Its  disbursements  were  $772,991.78,  an  increase  of  $125,228.37.  The 
number  of  fare  passengers  carried  was  14,378,092,  an  increase  of 
1,164,392  over  that  of  the  previous  year;  the"number  of  free  passen- 
gers carried,  being  principally,  policemen,  letter  carriers,  and  fire- 
men, was  191,302,  an  increase  of  30,197.'  School  children  are  carried 
at  half  rates.    The  car  mileage  was  2,018,815.31. 

The  franchise  for  the  construction  of  a  street  railway  system  for 
the  district  of  South  Hilo,  island  of  Hawaii,  was  wanted  the  Hilo 
Traction  Co.  on  August  1, 1912,  and  was  twice  amended  by  Congress, 
the  time  being  to  August  7,  1918,  in  which  construction  work  should 
be  undertaken,  or  in  lieu  of  which  a  bona  fide  contract  should  be 
entered  into  by  the  holders  of  the  franchise  for  either  materials  or 
construction  work  in  an  amount  not  less  than  $20,000.  Conditions 
arising  from  the  war  made  it  impossible  for  the  promoters  of  this 
project  to  close  arrangements  for  the  financing,  as  well  as  presenting 
many  difiiculties  in  securing  the  requisite  materials  and  supplies. 
However,  a  definite  order  has  been  placed  for  8^  miles  of  track  ma- 
terials which  are  expected  to  be  on  the  ground  before  the  close  of 
the  calendar  year. 

LIGHTHOUSES. 

Honolulu  is  the  headquarters  of  the  nineteenth  lighthouse  district, 
which  embraces  all  of  the  islands  comprising  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
and  certain  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  in  commission  1  hyperradiant 
light,  2  second-order  lights,  1  third-order  light,  3  fourth-order  lights, 
2  fifth-order  lights,  32  lens-lantern  lights,  5  electric  lights,  7  auto- 
matic acetylene  gas  buoys,  and  one  lighthouse  v^sel,  the  tender 
Kukui, 

On  the  island  of  Hawaii  two  lights  were  improved,  Kauhola  Point 
Light  Station  was  changed  from  a  lens-lantern  light  to  a  fourth- 
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order  incandescent  oil-vapor  revolving  flashing  light,  and  Alia  Point 
Lright  was  changed  from  a  lens-lantern  light  to  an  automatic  acetylene 
gas  flashing  light  in  a  new  structural  steel  tower. 

Qn  the  island  of  Maui  an  automatic  acetylene  gas  flashing  light 
was  established  at  Hanamanioa  Point,  and  an  automatic  acetylene 

fas  lighted  buoy  was  established  in  place  of  the  unlighted  whistling 
uoy  in  Waihee  Reef,  entrance  to  Kahului  Harbor. 
On  the  island  of  Oahu  improvements  were  made  in  the  channel 
aids  of  Honolulu  Harbor,  including  the  establishment  of  a  range  of 
electric  lights,  the  front  light  on  the  roof  of  Pier  7,  and  the  rear  light 
on  a  skeleton  tower  on  the  roof  of  the  McCandless  Building.  Pre- 
liminary plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  system  of  lights  in  Pearl 
Harbor,  for  which  Congress  appropriated  $90,000,  and  a  site  is  being 
acquired  for  the  establishment  of  an  automatic  acetylene  gas  light  at 
Kaena  Point. 

TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES. 

In  addition  to  the  cable  system  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
has  been  in  operation  a  number  of  years,  there  are  three  powerful 
wireless  plants,  all  of  which  are  either  wholly  or  in  part  operated  by 
the  Government  The  Government  also  operates  the  mterisland 
wireless  system  of  the  Mutual  Telephone  Co.  of  Honolulu,  having 
taken  it  over  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  sending  station  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Co.,  which  was  taken 
over  by  the  Government  upon  the  day  war  was  declared,  was  turned 
back  on  March  20, 1918,  but  is  being  held  in  readiness,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Government,  to  be  placed  in  operation  upon  short  notice. 
Considerable  expenditure  of  money  is  bein^  made  by  the  company 
in  replacing  the  heavy  plow  steel  guy  cables  supporting  the  steel 
masts,  with  wrapped  and  tarred  steel  cables  to  prevent  deterioration 
from  the  elements.  The  Marconi  sending  station  at  Koko  Head  was 
taken  over  by  the  Government  on  January  8,  1918,  and  is  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  Mutual  Telephone  Co.  operates  the  principal  telephone  sys- 
tem on  the  idand  oi  Oahu,  and  now  has  in  operation  48  miles  of  con- 
duit, 113  miles  of  cable,  and  1,500  miles  oi  open  wire  in  Honolulu 
alone.  Outside  of  the  cit^  it  has  1,164  miles  of  copper  wire,  1,675 
miles  of  iron  wire,  and  715  instruments. 

On  the  island  of  Hawaii  the  Hawaii  Telephone  Co.  of  Hilo  oper- 
ates 1,421  instruments,  with  2,499  miles  of  open  wire.  The  Kohala 
Telephone  Co.,  on  the  same  island,  operates  98  telephones  on  225 
miles  of  wire. 

The  Maui  Telephone  Co.  of  Wailuku,  Maui,  operates  965  instru- 
ments, with  1,812  miles  of  wire,  and  the  Kauai  Telephonic  Co.  of 
lihue,  Kauai,  has  280  telephones  and  495  miles  of  wire  in  operation. 

POSTAL  SERVICE. 

Interior  changes  made  during  the  last  fiscal  year  added  to  the  floor 
space  of  the  present  Honolulu  post  office  and  gave  better  facilities 
for  the  transaction  of  its  larjgely  increased  business.  The  alterations 
added  166  lock  boxes,  enabhng  the  post  office  to  accommodate  many 
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patrons  who  desired  box  service  but  who  for  years  had  not  been  able 
to  secure  boxes.  These  improvements  were  in  the  nature  of  a  make- 
shift adopted  in  view  of  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  Federal  building  and  post  office. 

The  post  office  could  use  three  times  its  present  floor  space.  A  new 
building  is  much  needed.  However,  there  is  no  appeal  at  this  time 
from  the  decision  of  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  authorities  that  the 
building  must  wait  until  after  the  war. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  postmaster,  the  Postal  Regula- 
tions were  amended,  effective  May  1  last,  making  money  orders  issued 
at  a  post  office  in  Hawaii  payable  at  any  other  post  office  in  Hawaii 
under  certain  necessary  restrictions.  This  adds  materially  to  the 
convenience  of  the  Money-Order  System  as  a  means  of  making  small 
remittances  within  the  Territory. 

Changes  of  administrative  methods  centralizing  accounting  and 
other  functions  at  Honolulu,  several  additions  to  the  normal  work  of 
the  office  in  the  nature  of  war  duties,  including  the  sale  of  War  Sav- 
ings and  Thrift  Stamps,  which  to  July  31  had  realized  nearly 
$800,000  cash,  have  added  largely  to  ^e  duties  and  responsibiliti^ 
of  the  post  office  during  the  past  year.  To  meet  the  situation  the 
postmaster  recommended  and  secured  the  addition  of  two  carriers 
and  two  clerks  to  the  working  force. 

The  steady  growth  of  Honolulu  is  shown  by  the  following  tabula- 
tion of  the  general  receipts  at  the  post  office  for  the  past  five  years: 

Fiacal  year: 

1914 $187, 632. 31 

1915 140. 219. 19 

1916 158. 659. 10 

1917 176. 557. 24 

1918 204, 553. 88 

The  increase  for  1918  over  1917  is  $27,996.69.  But  for  the  falling 
off  of  tourist  travel  the  1918  receipts  would  have  been  much  larger. 
The  increase  is  partially  exi)lained  by  the  increase  in  the  rate  of 
first-class  postage.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  receipts  exceeded 
disbursements  for  1918  by  $101,266.50. 

The  statistics  of.  money-order  business  at  the  Honolulu  post  office 
show  that  while  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
domestic  and  international  money  orders  issued  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  as  compared  with  the  preceding  one  there  was  nevertheless  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  amount  caHed  for  by  the  orders.  Domes- 
tic money  orders  issued  in  the  fiscal  year  1918  numbered  43,184  and 
amounted  to  $704,485.64.  The  fees  aggregated  $8,823.96.  Interna- 
tional money  orders  issued  numbered  7,168,  amounting  to  $214,307.90. 
The  fees  on  the  international  orders  canie  to  $2,402.10.  Money-order 
remittances  received  from  other  island  offices  at  Honolulu  aggregated 
in  value  $2,689,086.21.  The  total  cash  handled  at  Honolidu  on  ac- 
count of  n^oney-order  business  was  $3,755,848.47.  For  the'fiscal  year 
1917  the  total  cash  handled  was  $8,650,320.84. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  relating  to  money-order  busi- 
ness at  Honolulu  has  to  do  with  the  amount  annually  remitted  to 
Japan  from  Hawaii  through  this  means.  During  tne  fiscal  year 
1917,  43^042  international  money  orders  payable  in  Japan  were  pur- 
chased m  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  They  called  for  a  total  of  $1,- 
096,038.30.    This  sum  was  taken  out  of  Hawaii  in  cash  for  the  fiscal 
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year  1917  and  remitted  to  Japan.  In  the  fiscal  year  1918  only  85^22 
orders  payable  in  Japan  were  bought  in  Hawaii,  and  the  amount  re- 
mitted by  island  Japanese  to  their  mother  country  was  reduced  to 
$997,528.98,  a  decrease  of  $198,509.37. 

POPULATION,  IMMIGRATION,  AND  LABOR. 

See  "  Schools  "  for  pupils  by  races,  ages,  etc.,  in  public  and  private 
schools  for  different  years;  ^^ Taxation^  for  amount  of  taxable  prop- 
erty owned  and  income  taxes  paid  by  different  races;  "  Public  lands" 
for  homesteads  taken  by  different  races;  ^* Banks "  for  amounts  of 
savings  deposits  By  dinerent  races;  "Vital  statistics"  for  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths;  and  "Courts"  for  percentages  of  convictions 
among  different  races. 

The  estimated  population,  including  that  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
on  June  30, 1918,  was  256,180,  an  increase  of  64,271,  or  33.49  per  cent, 
since  the  census  of  1910.  The  estimated  population  of  Honolulu,  the 
capital  of  the  Territory,  is  75,000.  The  following  table  shows  the 
population  by  races,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated,  as  of  June  80, 1918. 

Estimated  population  June  SO,  1918. 


Races. 


Census, 

Apr.  15, 

1910. 


Esti- 
mated. 
June  80, 

1918. 


Races. 


Census, 

Apr.  15, 

1910. 


Rsti- 


1918. 


Hawaiian 

Part  Hawaiian.. 

Portui^ese 

Spanish 

Porto  Rlcan 

Otber  Caucasian. 


36,041 
12,506 
23,903 
1,090 
4,890 
14,867 


23,850 
16,100 
34,250 
2,270 
5,200 
30,400 


Chinese.'.. 
Japano5»e.. 
FlUptnos . . 
All  others. 


Total. 


31,674 
79,674 


7,964 


23,380 

106,800 

30,400 

6,660 


260,180 


Bteemge  arrivals  and  departures  and  births  and  deaths,  eight  fiscal  years  since 

census  of  April,'1910. 


Hawai- 
ian. 

Part 
Hawai- 
ian. 

Portu- 
guese. 

'isr 

Porto 
Rican. 

Other 

Cau- 

oasian. 

Chi- 
nese. 

Jap. 
anese. 

Fili- 
pino. 

AU 
other. 

Total. 

Arrivals: 

1911 

601 
862 
362 
206 
112 
180 
150 
35 

908 
911 

24 

4 
15 
1 

i* 

7* 

10 
370 

96 
137 
103 
170 

17 

18 

583 

513 
586 

553 
3S5 
563 

471 
306 

2,248 
8,600 
5  015 
4562 
3,180 
4  196 
4,039 
3,886 

3,309 
3,038 
5^749 
3,199 
1,344 
1753 
3933 
3,676 

i 

650 

70S 

sn 

730 
899 

fras 

9.887 

IQia 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 V 

it& 

1917 

1918 

rJS 

Total 

2.519 

4,310 

8 

831 

3,958 

30^615 

22,799 

4,865 

W,N6 

Births: 

1911 

592 
649 
574 
586 
588 
617 
597 
635 

467 
625 

708 
786 
833 
917 
992 

700 
754 
841 
911 
888 
946 

vn 

1,048 

73 
121 
170 
235 
366 
255 
199 
161 

332 
219 
220 
216 
176 
236 
191 
337 

308 
334 
355 
390 
315 
333 
878 
416 

423 
441 
489 
548 
807 
655 
680 
666 

1,726 
2,021 
2  2% 
3,039 
4606 
3,662 
4:918 
4,579 

37 
88 
93 
154 
319 
351 
846 
456 

46 
53 

70 
60 
116 
121 
168 
314 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

M16 

9;866 
9,304 

1917 

1918 

Total 

5,955 

7,064 

1,480 

1,737 

3,409 

4,512 

36,781 

1,588 

856 

6/m 

87, 148 

i»>flfi 

Grand  total 

4,783 

8,065 

9,578 

a^wo 

1,7M 

8,380 

8,470 

57,396 

34,883 
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Steerage  arrivals  ond  departures  a/nd  hirths  and  deaths,  eight  fiscal  years  skH» 
census  cf  April,  1910 — Continued. 


Hawai- 
ian. 

Part 
Hawai- 
ian. 

Portu- 
guese. 

"S" 

Porto 
RIcan. 

Other 
Cau- 
casian. 

Chi- 
nese. 

Jap- 
anese. 

FiU- 
pino. 

other. 

Total. 

Departures: 

1911 

624 
639 
989 
819 
469 
474 
367 
844 

"634" 
1,079 
754 
447 
496 
1,003 
838 

232 
13 
33 

105 
60 

210 
41 
57 

651 
148 
127 
150 
171 
10 
61 
47 

027 
747 
813 
728 
645 
604 
419 
389 

3,401 
3,490 
3  545 
3778 
3448 
3;068 
3448 
4,737 

462 

156 
844 

678 

097 

1,130 

1,470 

399 
729 
853 
1,014 
788 
652 
733 
503 

•.780 

1912 

6,350 

1913 

7*788 

1914 

8^060 

1915 

6.607 

1916 

6211 

1917 

7202 

1918 

sjsw 

Total 

5,125 

5,151 

741 

1,874 

6,272 

20,006 

6,030 

6,«n 

57,070 

1,010 
932 
941 
966 
8S8 
942 
844 
8X3 

Deaths: 

1911 

172 
200 
178 
202 
188 
275 
239 
273 

384 
344 
329 
340 
303 
379 
277 
331 

89 
63 
/O 
79 
52 
79 
68 
49 

101 
91 
67 
79 
95 

107 
57 
93 

171 
163 
155 
904 
162 
201 
210 
227 

253 
225 
230 
247 
276 
274 
271 
331 

1,030 
942 
1,012 
1,296 
1,301 
1,385 
1,246 
1,363 

66 

S9 
178 
223 
209 
223 
229 
364 

70 
62 
72 
65 
82 
75 
67 
101 

604 

3,206 

s.on 

3232 
3' 707 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

8566 

1916 

3,940 
34« 
4,010 

1917 

1918 

Total 

7.406 

1,729 

2.693 

472 

600 

1,498 

2.107 

9,575 

1,551 

28,310 

Orand  total 

7,406 

1,729 

7,818 

5,623 

1,431 

2,867 

7,379 

38,581 

7,181 

6,265 

86, 2W 

Net  gain 

" 

4,226 

1,765 

167 

804 

868 

1,091 

18,815 

17,201 

■544" 

4S,C22 

Net  loss 

2,623 

Steerage  arrivals  and  departures  fcr  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1918. 

Airivds. 

Coast. 

Orient. 

ToUL 

Men. 

Women 

Chil- 
•   dren. 

Men. 

Women. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Men. 

Women. 

Chll- 
dren. 

Chinese 

16 

47 

2 

2 
3 

4 

'           1 
6 

1 

236 
1,629 

2,  on 

1 

29 

1,966 

278 

23 
236 
314 

251 
1,676 
2,079 

3 
25 

1 

3 

814 

31 

1,960 

282 

24 

Japanese 

241 

nllpinoa 

315 

wYi5n«          :: 

Koreans 

2  . 
26 
1  . 
1 
257 

6 

5 
7 

Portuguese 

7 

3 

"*i 

Spaniui      ... 

nossians ,,, 

3 
44 

2 
24 

2 
67 

8 

7 

3 
1 

10 
61 

S 

AU  others 

25 

Total 

350 

62 

37 

4,008 

2,293 

676 

4,363 

2,355 

•13 

Departures. 

Coast. 

Orient. 

Total. 

Increase  (+)  or  de- 
crease (-). 

Men. 

Women. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Men. 

Woman. 

ChU- 
dren. 

Men. 

woo-. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Men. 

Women. 

Ghn. 

dresi. 

f^lmfff..  .... 

13 
68 

441 
2 
10 
24 

286 

266 
23 

804 

347 

2,281 

857 

2 

4 

2 

12 

15 

1 

86 

12 
878 
63 

17 

360 
3,389 

14 
26 
208 
281 
28 
380 

12 
888 
66 

17 

1,616 

106 

-109 

-663 

781 

-  3 

-  11 

-  26 
-273 
-280 

-  30 

-  25 

19 

1,066 

216 

7 

S^""" 

6 
4 

1 
11 

-»'S 

Koreans 

6 
-  13 
-190 
-186 

Porto  Ricans.. 

18 

183 

168 

9 

63 

18 

847 

867 

13 

54 

13 
107 
186 
10 
77 

18 

340 

371 

14 

60 

—      18 

Portoguese.... 

Spanish. ...... 

Kndaos 

14 
18 
1 
14 

2 

4 

1 

16 

-  346 

-  371 

.        9 

All  others 

-  26 

-      44 

TotaL... 

1,426 

446 

811 

3,556 

099 

1,648 

4,983 

1,444 

2,460 

-629 

911 

-1.WS 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  area  of  Government  lands  and 
their  estimated  valuation  as  of  June  30, 1918 : 

Public  lands  of  the  Territory  of  Hutcaii  as  of  June  SO,  1918. 


Area. 

Total  area. 

Estimated 
valuation. 

Total 
valuation. 

Agricultural  lands 

Aerea. 

Acres. 
48,849.40 

i3,'337,'6i5.'25* 

409,275.10 

163,860.00 

3,534.00 

""46i,*856.'66* 
282,178.55 
160,152.25 

$3,914,184.86 

Cum  lands 

29,650.19 

17,531.98 

1,299.39 

358.84 

Other aRriftnltnrnl  Iati^s.. ....... 

R|<»A  an3  twpo  lAnds . .    .       .  y .......  a     I  . . . 

Ti-fh  ponds,  fltc ........         T  X .  .  . 

32,047.99 

844,187.46 

Homesteads  sold,  amount  unpaid  . 

17,080.06 
12,478.75 
2,489.18 

Homesteads  opened,  untaken. '.  ....... 

Homesteads  surveyed,  not  opened 

Homesteads,  exchanges  and  reserves 

1,887.62 
484,383.60 
567,168,61 
666,754.34 

108,378.00 
1,352,688.60 
6,219,438.41 
2,759,88L0B 

Pastoral  lands  (not  cultivable) 

Total  saleable  lands  and  valuation 

Total  forest  lands : 

Forest  lands : 

215,085.35 
351,668.99 

1,133,922.96 

607,950.60 

1,641,873.64 

Waste  lands  absolutely  of  no  value 

Total  public  lands ■. 

.........4.... 

8,979,319.44 

HOMESTEADS. 

There  were  taken  up  during  the  year  315  homesteads,  covering  an 
area  of  6,464.183  acres,  at  valuations  aggregating  $243,979.60,  or 
$36.11  per  acre,  on  the  average.  The  homesteads  taken  averaged 
20.521  acres  each.  They  were  taken  by  different  nationalities,  as 
follows :  Hawaiians,  106 ;  Portuguese,  99 ;  Americans,  19 ;  and  others, 
22.  To  enable  homesteaders  to  obtain  homesteads  of  suitable  size 
for  their  needs,  they  are  ^ven  the  option  of  taking  one  or  two  or, 
in  some  cases,  three  lots.  There  were  taken  under  special  homestead 
agreements  236,  under  certificates  of  occupation  2,  under  right-of- 

f)urchase  leases  60,  under  cash  freehold  agreements  10,  homestead 
eases  7,  and  special  sales  agreements  180. 

During  the  year  29  homesteads  were  surrendered  or  forfeited,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  849.71  acres.  During  the  same  period  5^  transfers 
of  homestead  lots  were  made,  having  an  area  of  4,329.296  acres. 

A  total  of  41  planting  agreements,  representing  779.59  acres,  were 
signed.  During  the  year  there  were  sold  at  auction  for  cash  44  lots, 
including  residence,  church,  and  business  site  lots,  containing  a  total 
area  of  35.607  acres,  for  $145,187.10.  A  total  oi  29  general  leases, 
covering  102,454.803  acres,  were  sold  at  an  aggregate  annual  rental 
of  $20,714.50. 

LEASES,  LICENSES,  TRANSFERS,  EXCHAN(agS,  AND  PURCHASES 
FOR  PUBLIC  PURPOSEa^ 

Land  and  water  licenses,  21  in  number,  were  issued  during  the  year, 
giving  a  total  annual  rental  of  $15,748. 

Public  lands  in  the  Territory  may  be  transferred  from  the  Terri- 
tory for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  United  States  by  order  of  the 
President. 
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The  Territorial  public  lands  are  under  the  Territorial  land  depart- 
ment unless  transferred  by  order  of  the  governor  for  special  public 
S;urposes.    The  following  transfers  were  made  during  the  year  m  the 
!orm  of  executive  orders  by  the  governor: 

July  8, 1917 :  For  the  use  of  the  county  of  Hawaii  as  a  stable  site,  0.450  acre. 

August  24,  1917:  For  school  purposes  under  the  control  and  management  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  HawaU,  1.80  acres. 

January  81,  1918:  Withdrawing  certain  land  at  Kapaa,  Kauai,  from  the 
•  operation  of  executive  order  No.  30,  setting  the  same  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  thereon  a  county  farm  and  sanitorium. 

January  81,  1918:  For  an  addition  to  the  Kapaa  school  lot,  Kapaa,  Kauai, 
8.89  acres. 

April  1,  1918 :  For  a  public  park  and  playground  at  Waiakea-kai,  South  Hilo, 
Hawaii.  1.16  acres. 

April  25,  1918 :  For  a  public  park  at  Lahaina,  Maui,  7.67  acres. 

April  25,  1918:  For  a  public  park  at  Waimea,  Kauai,  the  same  to  be  under 
the  j4irisdiction  of  the  board  ef  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Kauai,  0.51  acre. 

April  25,  1918 :  For  a  public  i^^ark  at  Lahaina,  Maui,  7.67  acres. 

Patents  and  com/mutations. — ^There  were  issued  during  the  year 
199  patents,  covering  an  area  of  2,873.512  acres,  for  considerations 
aggregating  $269,849.49,  or  at  the  rate  of  $9.39  per  acre.  Of  these, 
62  were  right-of-purchase  leases,  17  land  exchange,  85  time  pay- 
ments, 2  cash  freehold  agreements,  26  cash  purchases,  16  preference 
rights,  1  compromise  with  abutting  owner,  1  homestead  under  acts 
of  1892  and  1895. 

There  were  also  issued  2  patents  based  on  land-commission  awards 
upon  payment  of  commutation,  the  area  being  7.073  acres  and  the 
commutation  $21.50. 

Revenues  and  disbursements.  The  total  receipts  of  the  land  de- 
partment were  $575,015.21,  as  compared  with  $375,126.94  for  the 
preceding  year.    Expenditures  were  $32,640.01. 

Receipts  of  public  lands  department  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1918, 

Rents: 

General  leases $281,797.27 

Right  of  purchase  leases 6, 870. 82 

Kaimu  leases 5.00 


Interest  and  fees: 

Special  homestead  agreements 5,808.60 

Special  sale  agreements 1,025.33 

Gash  freehold  agreements 19.56 

Interest  on  commutation -..  4. 70 

Office  fees 425.50 


$288, 673. 00 


Land  sales: 

Special  homestead  agreements 47,850.47 

Special  sale  agreements 12,968.34 

Right  of  purchase  leases 13,  556, 21 

Cash  freehold  agreements 358.74 

Preference  rights 10, 267. 25 

Cash  sales 186, 689. 00 

Government  commutations 336. 00 


7,283.69 


272,026.01 

Improvements  on  lands 2, 457. 82 

Government  realizations 4,574.60 


Total 675,015.21 
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NATIONAL  PARES. 

All  of  the  private  lands  in  the  Mauna  Loa  Park  area  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Government,  The  trail  from  Kilauea  to  the  Mauna 
Loa  Park  is  being  constructed  by  the  Volcano  Research  Association, 
and  there  will  probably  be  no  diflEiculty  in  acquiring  it  if  desired  by 
the  Government.  No  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  securing  private 
lands  in  the  Haleakala  Park  area,  provided  certain  shooting  privi- 
leges are  allowed  to  keep  the  wild  goats  within  the  crater  from  climb- 
ing out  and  descending  into  the  cane  fields  on  the  outer  slopes.' 
A  bill  is  now  in  Congress  to  authorize  the  Territory  to  exchange 
lands  with  the  estate  now  owning  land  within  the  area.  B.  G.  Biv- 
enburgh,  commissioner  of  public  lands  for  the  Territory^  is  special 
agent  for  the  National  Park  Service  to  attend  to  national  park 
matters  in  the  Territory. 

SURVEY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  of  this  department  remains  much  the  same  as  for  the 
preceding  year.  Several  homestead  subdivisions  have  been  com- 
pleted, many  surveys  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  have  been  made  in 
connection  with  public  land  transactions,  and  tracings,  blue  prints, 
and  other  data  furnished.  The  tax  assessors  are  frequently  given 
copies  of  maps  that  tend  to  assist  them  in  their  effort  to  levy  fair 

FIELD  WORK. 

ISLAND  OF  KAUAI. 

Waimea. — ^A  detail  survey  of  the  village  or  town  lots  near  the 
shore  and  remnants  situate  in  the  valley  was  started  in  August,  1917, 
and  after  establishing  the  boundaries  of  something  over  150  pri- 
vately owned  parcels  of  land  it  left  remnants  of  value  in  the  title  of 
the  (iovemment  which  aggregated  207  acres,  approximately.  The 
area  within  what  is  known  as  the  ^^  Waimea  town  or  village "  was 
subdivided  into  61  lots,  while  the  remnants  in  the  valley  number  72. 
This  is  the  first  detailed  survey  made  of  the  section ;  and  as  complete 
data  was  not  available,  quite  a  number  of  original  title  papers  not 
havinff  been  recorded,  some  of  the  locations  had  to  be  adjusted  a 
second  or  third  time^  as  more  complete  information  was  obtained 
from  the  few  remaining  old  residents  living  in  that  vicinity.  This 
caused  some  unexpected  delays,  but  there  was  some  satisfaction  in 
assisting  the  humble  citizens  in  establishing  the  location  of  their 
house  lots  and  advising  them  of  the  impoi^nce  of  recording  the 
deeds  they  had  received  from  Kamehameha  III  and  Kamehameha  lY 
in  order  to  perfect  their  titles. 

Waimea  upper  b&tmdary.-^A  boundary  study  was  made  of  the 
Upper  Waimea  lands,  and  the  lines  in  dispute,  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Messrs.  Gay  and  Robinson  and  the  estate  of  Y.  Ejiud- 
sen,  the  original  lessees,  were  established. 

Wailua. — ^The  subdivision  of  this  tract  into  homestead  lots,  dis- 
trict of  Puna,  showed  an  area  of  1,261,4  acres.  The  survey,  which 
was  commenced  in  May,  1918,  was  completed  just  before  the  close 
of  the  period. 
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Hanapepe, — ^The  detail  survey  of  this  land  was  started  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  Waimea  detail  survey,  and  will  include 
an  area  of  approximately  1,400  acres,  classed  as  cane,  wet,  and  kula 
land. 

Kjokee  Gamps. — A  small  area  of  Government  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Halemanu,  and  within  what  is  known  as  the  "Na  Pali-Kona 
Forest  Reserve,"  district  of  Waimea,  has  been  surveyed  and  staked 
out  into  47  camp  sites  or  summer  lots,  each  having  from  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  to  2  acres  in  area.  Owing  to  the  high  elevation  and 
climatic  conditions,  it  is  an  ideal  spot  for  camping  during  the 
summer. 

Puu  Ka  Pde  Forest  Reserve. — The  proposed  addition  to  the  Na 
Pali-Kona  Forest  Reserve,  in  the  region  of  Puu  Ka  Pele,  was  marked 
out  and  flagged.    It  contains  an  area  of  4,900  acres,  more  or  less. 

ISLAND  OF  OAHU. 

A  number  of  minor  surveys  were  m^de. 

ISLAND  OF  MAUI. 

The  only  field  work  done  on  this  island,  during  the  fiscal  period, 
was  the  checking  of  two  land-court  petitions,  one  at  Lahaina,  and 
one  at  Omaopio. 

ISLAND  OF  MOLOKAI. 

At  the  request  of  the  land  commissioner,  an  inspection  on  the 
ground  was  madq  of  25,500  acres  of  land,  situate  on  the  west  end  of 
mis  island,  a  portion  of  which  is  classified  as  pasture  and  marsh 
land,  while  the  remainder  is  rather  thickly  covered  with  algaroba 
trees.  This  classification  was  made  in  order  that  the  land  board 
would  be  able  to  determine  new  rental  values  in  offering  the  public 
lands  for  lease. 

ISLAND  0¥  HAWAH. 

WaiaJcea. — The  subdivision  of  a  portion  of  Waiakea  cane  fields 
into  homestead  and  house  lots,  approximately  2,000  acres  in  area, 
was  well  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

WaikaumalO'MaiikLa, — In  order  to  conform  with  the  amended 
land  laws,  relating  to  the  disposition  of  Government  land  containing 
not  more  than  80  acres  in  area,  it  was  necessary  to  subdivide  three 
homestead  lots  in  this  tract,  district  of  North  Hilo. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

Considerable  office  work  is  done  in  connection  with  the  field  work; 
that  is,  preparing  data,  computation,  mapping,  plotting,  compiling 
descriptions  of  surveys,  besides  the  re^lar  routine  work  of  furnish- 
ing data,  descriptions  of  surveys,  tracmgs,  blue  prints,  and  indexing 
the  records,  as  well  as  accommodating  the  general  public  when  they 
call  to  consult  maps  and  records  of  the  department. 

BUREAU  OP  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY. 

Forestry. — Toward  conserving  an  adequate  and  steady  supply  of 
water  for  these  islands  where  the  main  industries  largely  depend 
upon  water  for  irrigation,  the  division  of  forestry  has  continued 
actively  to  protect  the  forest  and  extend  them. 
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During  the  year  new  fences  on  established  forest-reserve  boundaries 
to  keep  stock  from  injuring  the  native  forest  have  been  constructed 
and  existing  fences  repaired. 

On  the  several  islands  the  six  forest  rangers  have  rendered  efficient 
service.  The  elimination  of  wild  cattle  from  the  reserves  has  been 
pressed,  and  in  one  forest  region  alone  on  Hawaii  30  head  of  wild 
cattle  have  been  eradicated  by  shooting  and  roping. 

The  Territory  has  been  very  fortunate  during  the  year  in  the 
matter  of  forest  fires,  in  spite  of  a  very  dry  summer.  Only  three 
unimportant  fires  were  reported. 

The  work  of  extending  the  forest-reserve  system  has  progressed  by 
creating  three  new  reserves  and  adding  to  the  area  of  an  existing  re- 
serve. The  whole  island  of  Kahoolawe,  consisting  of  28,260  acres  of 
nonwater-producing  land,  was  also  withdrawn  from  the  forest  reserve 
so  as  to  return  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  land  commissioner  who  by 
law  is  in  the  only  position  to  issue  a  license  whereby  the  destructive 
^oats  on  the  island  can  be  removed  and  the  feed  thereon  utilized  for 
lattening  cattle  for  the  market.  The  new  reserves  consisted  of  the 
Papapaholahola  Spring  on  Kauai  of  64  acres^  the  Waiahole  on  Oalxu 
of  1,169  acres,  and  the  Keauohana  on  Hawaii  of  272  acres,  and  263 
acres  were  added  to  the  Makawao  Reserve  on  Maui.  This  brings  the 
total  number  of  forest  reserves  in  the  Territory  up  to  42,  with  a  total 
area  of  773,691  acres,  of  which  621,667  acres,  or  69  per  cent,  is  Gov- 
ernment land. 

Tree  planting  has  progressed  at  the  usual  satisfactory  rate  and 
especial  attention  has  oeen  given  to  reforestation  on  water-producing 
areas. 

Under  special  authority  granted  by  the  last  legislature  a  campaign 
for  the  protection  of  bird,  animal,  and  vegetable  life  on  the  small 
islands  off  the  windward  coast  of  Oahu  was  begun.  Trespass  signs 
have  been  placed  on  the  islands  and  to  date  22  trespassers  have  been 
arrested  and  convicted. 

Plant  inspection, — ^The  work  performed  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
consisted  of  the  following: 

1.  The  inspection  of  aU  fruits,  vegetables,  and  plants  coming  into 
the  Territory  from  foreign  countries  and  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  pests  and  plant  diseases. 

2.  The  mspection  of  all  fruits,  vegetables,  and  plants  going  from 
Honolulu  to  the  ports  of  all  other  islands  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  any  pest  existing  on  Oahu. 

The  division  of  plant  inspection  was  transferred  to  the  new  quar- 
ters on  Kekuanaoa  Street  about  January  1, 1918.  All  plant  importa- 
tions are  now  brought  to  the  new  building  imanediately  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  Territory,  thus  doing  away  with  the  old  method  of 
opening  these  shipments  on  the  various  docks.  The  equipment  is 
now  such  that  the  danger  of  introducing  new  pests  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

The  inspection  of  horticultural  produce  leaving  Honolulu  for  ports 
on  the  other  islands  has  been  continued  on  similar  lines  to  those  of 
last  year. 

Entomology. — ^No  new  work  in  the  way  of  exploring  for  and  in- 
troducing beneficial  insects  has  been  undertaken  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  division  on  Jidy  1,  1917,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  caused  by  the  war  are  unfavorable  to  the  prosecn- 
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tion  of  such  work.  The  beneficial  insects  previously  introduced — 
including  the  fruit  fly,  melon  fly,  dung  fly,  and  com-leaf  hopper 
parasites— have  been  propagated  and  distributed  without  interrup- 
tion, although  there  is  no  question  about  their  esti^blishment  in  the 
islands. 

The  distribution  of  the  different  parasites  during  the  year  was: 
Fruit  fly,  13,605;  melon  fly,  16,288;  dung  fly,  5,570;  com-leaf  hopper, 
264,800 ;  or  ^  total  of  800,163. 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  confirmation  of  the  increasing  effective- 
ness of  the  fruit-fly  parasites  in  the  investigations  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Entomology  office  in  Hawaii,  and  the  exception- 
ally large  com  crop  of  this  year  testifies  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
leaf -hopper  control  when  managed  by  progressive  farmers.  An  in- 
troduction of  1917,  a  wasp  brought  from  the  Philippines  to  prey 
upon  cockroaches,  has  become  established  in  the  islands. 

Animal  industry. — ^The  rules  and  regulations  covering  the  importa- 
tion of  live  stock  have  proven  effective  in  preventing  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  many  animal  scourges  which  are  causing  enormous  ani- 
mal losses  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Live-stock  importations  have  practically  been  confined  to  pure- 
bred registered  animals  of  the  different  classes  for  the  continued 
improvement  of  the  herds  here.  That  considerable  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Territory 
IS  now  self-supporting  as  far  as  beef  and  pork  is  concerned  and  will 
soon  become  so  as  regards  mutton.  This  improvement  was  further 
demonstrated  by  the  unusually  large  and  high-class  exhibits  of  im- 
ported and  island-bred  animals  of  all  classes  at  the  recent  Terri- 
torial fair. 

Glanders  has  been  entirely  eradicated;  epizootic  lymphangiti$^  of 
which  a  small  outbreak  occurred  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  is  under 
complete  control ;  tuberculosis  has  been  reduced  from  31.25  per  cent 
to  2  per  cent,  and  with  the  great  help  of  the  compensation  law,  which 
became  effective  last  April,  the  complete  eradication  of  this  disease 
is  now  in  sight;  anthrax,  which  made  its  appearance  last  year  on 
Kauai  and  was  rapidly  followed  by  one  outbreak  on  Oahu  and  seven 
distinct  outbreaks  on  Maui,  is  now  under  complete  control.  Total 
eradication  has  been  accomplished  on  the  islands  of  Oahu  and  Maui. 

Marketing  division, — The  past  year  has  been  the  most  successful 
in  the  history  of  the  division.  Twenty-two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
consignments  of  different  kinds  of  island  products  were  received  and 
sold  for  $172,391.76,  an  increase  of  $50,878.86  over  last  year's  sales, 
which  were  $54,534.96  greater  than  the  sales  for  1915-16. 

The  bean  crop  last  year  was  the  largest  the  islands  have  produced. 
Most  of  these  beans  were  marketed  through  the  division  at  very 
satisfactory  prices.  As  the  Honolulu  market  was  stocked  with  beans, 
most  of  the  red  beans  were  shipped  to  the  coast. 

On  the  first  of  the  year  bananas  were  very  plentifuLin  Honolulu, 
due  to  the  shortage  of  shipping  space,  and  the  planters  were  losing 
hundreds  of  large  bunches  m  the  fields.  In  oraer  to  assist  the  pro- 
ducers, the  division  cooperated  with  the  banana  consuming  propa- 
Sanda  committee  of  the  Hawaiian  Vigilance  Corps  in  creating  a  local 
emand  for  all  bananas  which  could  not  be  snipped  to  the  coast. 
The  campaign  proved  successful,  but  in  a  short  time  more  ship- 
ping space  was  available  and  the  larger  number  of  bunches  shipped 
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to  the  coast  left  very  few  bananas  for  the  newly  created  demand  in 
Honolulu. 

The  retail  meat  and  vegetable  departments  were  discontinued  on 
November  30,  1917,  with  tne  permission  of  the  board  of  agriculture 
and  forestry,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  division  has  been  operated 
during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

At  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  early  in  1918  provision  was 
made  to  transfer  the  division  to  a  new  Territorial  marketing  commis- 
sion to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  the  above  transfer  to  take  place 
on  July  1, 1918. 

HAWAII  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  continued  food  shortage  throughout  the  world  has  revealed 
more  clearly  than  ever  during  the  past  year  the  great  dependence  of 
the  island  population  on  imported  food  products.  Any  interruption 
of  shipping  under  such  conditions  immediately  precipitates  a  dis- 
organization in  the  distribution  of  food  products.  This  has  served 
to  emphasize  more  and  more  the  need  of  a  greater  production  of 
locally  grown  food  products.  What  the  islands  need  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else  in  an  economic  way  is  the  development  of  diversi- 
fied industries  which  will  provide  a  surplus  of  edible  manufactured 
products  which  can  serve  as  articles  of  export  during  normal  times 
and  which  in  times  of  dire  necessity  can  be  readily  utilized  to  feed 
the  local  population.  It  is  recomized  that  in  ordinary  times  it  is 
impossible  for  a  number  of  the  food  crops  to  be  successfully  raised 
in  competition  with  similar  mainland  crops  which  can  be  brought  to 
Honolulu  at  a  price  considerably  below  the  cost  of  local  production, 

ETnergency  war  gardens. — Throughout  the  year  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  war  garden  idea 
among  those  who  became  interested  in  doing  something  practical 
alons  food  production  lines.  The  station  has  continual  to  allot 
small  plots  of  otherwise  waste  lands  to  its  laborers  for  the  purpose 
of  enaoling  them  to  maintain  demonstration  war  gardens  to  serve 
not  only  as  a  source  of  foodstuffs,  but  also  to  serve  as  object  lessons 
to  the  inquiring  public,  several  of  these  gardens  being  located  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  station  buildings. 

Cooperation  with  military  posts. — ^The  military  posts  have  con- 
tinued through  the  broad  policy  of  the  commanding  officers  to  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  available  food  supply  of  the  island  through 
their  system  of  company  gardens.  The  United  States  Experiment 
Station  has  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  along  food  production 
lines.  At  a  number  of  the  posts  as  much  as  an  acre  has  been  as- 
signed to  a  company  and  special  details  made  for  each  company 
garden.  These  aetails  ordinarily  consist  of  individuals  who  nave 
ad  special  experience  in  market  gardening  and  who  are  naturally 
enthusiastic  in  the  work. 

Cooperation  with  private  growers. — Considerable  attention  has 
been  given  during  the  year  to  the  development  and  furtherinjg  of 
cooperative  relationships  between  the  station  and  numerous  private 
growers  and  concerns  throughout  the  territory.  In  these  arrange- 
ments the  station  provides  the  plan  for  some  experiment  or  demon- 
stration which  promises  to  give  valuable  information  to  the  section 
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in  question.  The  necessary  seed  is  usually  furnished  by  the  station 
while  the  individual  furnishes  the  land  and  labor. 

Territorial  fair. — ^Held  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
food  production  and  food  conservation,  the  Territorial  fair  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  enterprises  that  has  ever  been  launched  in  the 
islands.  The  result  of  the  food  production  propaganda  work  of  the 
past  few  years  was  demonstrated  by  the  wide  range  of  food  crops' 
placed  on  exhibit  by  the  growers  representing  nearly  a  dozen  differ- 
ent nationalities.  The  cooperation  of  the  military  authorities  in  the 
way  of  equipment,  organization,  and  program  events  contributed 
very  materially  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  All  the  agri- 
cultural institutions  of  the  islands  presented  practical  exhibits  of 
their  work,  looking  either  to  the  increased  production  of  the  local 
food  supply  or  to  its  conservation. 

One  feature  of  no  little  interest  was  the  daily  exhibition  of  foods 
of  the  various  nationalities,  especially  by  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Hawaiians  who  demonstrated  such  of  their  foods  as  they  considered 
best  adapted  to  be  used  as  substitutes  for  wheat  and  other  imported 
articles  of  diet 

Another  very  gratifying  source  of  exhibits  were  those  entered  by  a 
number  of  the  sugar  plantations,  showing  the  progress  made  looking 
to  the  putting  of  the  said  plantations  on  a  self-supporting  basis  as 
regards  the  food  supply  for  their  laborers  and  the  feed  supply  for 
their  work  animals;  One  of  the  largest  plantations  presented  evi- 
dence to  show  that  it  has  been  able  to  produce  practically  all  the  con- 
centrate and  roughage  feed  required  by  the  tnousand  or  more  work 
animals  in  ^  use  on  its  properties.  Another  plantation  company 
showed  an  interesting  exnibit  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  the 
production  of  a  form  of  alcohol  from  waste  cane  molasses  for  use  as 
a  substitute  for  gasoline.  The  same  company  has  also  through  its 
diversified  industries  developed  a  corn-meal  grinding  plant,  a  small 
anodel  of  which  was  in  operation  at  the  fair. 

Horticultural  investigations, — The  principal  lines  of  work  of  the 
horticultural  division  have  been  concerned  with  the  increased  utili- 
zation of  the  banana,  papaya,  and  tomato  as  food  crops,  especially 
promising  varieties  oi  which  have  been  distributed  as  rapidly  as 
propagating  material  could  be  made  available.  The  division  nas  con- 
tinued to  give  every  possible  support  to  the  school  and  home  garden 
propaganda  work  which  has  been  very  actively  under  way  through- 
out the  year. 

One  of  the  most  promising  lines  of  work  has  been  a  comprehensive 
test  of  numerous  varieties  oj^ beans  to  determine  the  best  not  only  for 
use  as  fresh  string  beans  but  also  for  use  in  commercial  canning  by 
the  pineapple  companies,  which  necessarily  are  not  in  active  opera- 
tion during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  when  pineapples  are 
not  in  season. 

An  interesting  experiment  has  been  continued,  looking  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  tomato  resistant  to  the  melon  fly.  Several  hybrids 
between  the  normal  size  and  various  small-sized  tomatoes  have  proved 
of  good  quality  and  suflSciently  resistant  to  the  fly  to  make  a  very 
welcome  addition  to  the  food  supply  of  the  islands. 

Extension  work. — A  most  important  advance  in  the  extension  work 
of  the  islands  was  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  county  agents  by 
the  Territorial  food  commission  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
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war.  These  agents  were  provided  with  automobiles  and  other  means 
of  transportation  and  have  been  most  effective  in  bringing  home  to 
the  producing  public  the  best  agricultural  practices  which  nave  been 
worked  out  in  the  islands.  It  has  been  found  that  numerous  isolated 
farmers  have  developed  practical  ideas  which  are  with  profit  being 
adopted  by  the  other  farmers  throughout  the  islands  tnrough  the 
good  offices  of  the  county  agents,  who  serve  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  isolated  farmers,  thus  enabling  such  valuable  ideas 
to  be  exchanged. 

Plant-disease  investigations. — ^The  rapid  development  of  home 
and  school  gardens,  together  with  the  increased  acreage  planted  to 
food  crops,  which  has  been  produced  on  a  large  scale,  has  caused 
a  material  increase  in  the  prevalence  of  various  diseases  and  insect 
pests.  These  difficulties  have  been  met  as  rapidly  as  possible  through 
the  determination  of  the  most  practical  means  of  combating  these 
various  troubles.  Probably  the  most  serious  disease  which  has  de- 
veloped during  the  year  has  been  that  designated  as  banana  freckle 
or  black-spot  disease.  This  has  continued  to  spread  rapidly  from 
the  valley  in  which  it  was  first  discovered  until  at  the  present  time 
it  seriously  threatens  the  entire  banana  industry.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  pathologist's  time  during  the  coming  year  will  probably 
be  spent  in  the  attempt  to  formulate  a  practical  means  of  arresting 
the  spread  of  this  disease. 

Another  serious  trouble  has  been  the  tarp  rot,  which  has  caused 
material  losses  to  many  of  the  taro  growers  of  the  islands.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  one  of  the  largest  land-holding  companies  of  the 
islands  cooperative  experiments  nave  been  inaugurated  looking  to 
the  development  of  practical  means  of  controlling  this  disease. 

The  Irisn  potato  continues  to  be  affected  by  a  number  of  troubles, 
including  the  late  blight,  early  blight,  mite  disease,  and  the  potato 
tuber  moth.  Practical  methods  for  control  of  most  of  these  various 
troubles  have  been  worked  out,  and  marked  increases  in  yields  have 
been  repeatedly  obtained  by  growers  where  the  recommendations  of 
the  station  were  carried  out  as  indicated. 

Field  and  laboratory  observations  have  revealed  the  presence  of 
numerous  miscellaneous  fungous  diseases  and  insect  enemies  of  a 
great  number  of  the  economic  plants,  especially  food  crops. 

Agronomic  investigations. — ^The  a^onomic  work  has  been  directed 
chiefly  along  the  lines  of  the  production  of  forage  and  feed  crops  for 
animals  and  food  crops  for  man.  The  com  investigations  have 
shown  the  variety  introduced  from  Guam  to  be  very  resistant  to  the 
attacks  of  the  corn  leaf  hopper  and  to  give  much  higher  yields  than 
were  obtained  from  any  of  the  strains  received  from  the  mainland. 

The  work  with  the  edible  canna  has  been  most  promising,  yields 
at  the  rate  of  over  40  tons  of  tubers  per  acre  having  been  obtained 
eight  and  a  half  months  after  planting.  The  station  has  made 
numerous  distributions  of  tubers  to  private  parties,  who  have  planted 
them  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  them  as  temporary  ornamental 
plants  in  their  yards  and  to  serve  as  an  emergency' source  of  food 
supply  in  case  of  necessity. 

Glenwood  substation. — The  policy  of  the  Glenwood  substation  has 

been  changed  somewhat  during  the  past  year  as  compared  with  that 

of  previous  years.     Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  experiment 

station  the  Hilo  Board  of  Trade  appointed  a  Glenwood  substation 
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committee  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  needs  and  activities  of  the  sub- 
station and  to  serve  as  an  intermediary  between  various  interests, 
agricultural  and  otherwise^  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  and  the  Glen- 
wood  substation.  The  agricultural  problems  of  the  section  in  ques- 
tion are  difficult  and  numerous,  and  the  methods  of  approach  are  not 
always  clearly  indicated.  The  combined  judgments  of  those  having 
the  policies  of  the  substation  practically  in  hand,  combined  with  the 
counsel  afforded  by  the  boara  of  trade  committee,  have  done  much 
to  enable  the  station  to  carry  on  its  work  with  a  very  satisfactory 
local  support 

In  addition  to  the  experimental  and  demonstration  work  under 
way  at  the  substation,  the  superintendent  has  spent  two  days  of  each 
week  doing  county  agent  work  in  the  district  surrounding  the  sub- 
station for  about  20  miles  in  each  direction.  He  has  also  kept  in 
touch  with  the  work  beinc  done  by  the  territorial  county  agents  in 
the  other  sections  of  the  island. 

Public(Uions. — ^Much  of  the  information  acquired  by  the  station 
has  demanded  an  immediate  presentation  to  the  public.  In  this  work 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  hearty  cooperation  which  has  been  ac- 
corded Dy  the  newspapers  throughout  tne  islands  in  publishing  the 
various  articles  submitted  by  the  station's  staff. 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued  during  the  year: 

Annual  Report  for  1917. 

Station  Bulletin  44,  The  Litchi  in  HawaU. 

Press  Bulletin  53,  Composition  and  DigestibiUty  of  Feeding  Stuffs  Grown  In 
Hawaii. 

Extension  Bulletin  3,  Emergency  Series,.!.  Field  of  Production  of  Beans. 

Extension  Bulletin  4,  Emergency  Series,  II.  Methods  of  Combating  Garden 
Pests. 

Extension  Bulletin  5,  Emergency  Series,  III.  Peanuts — How  to  Grow  and  Use 
Them. 

Extension  Bulletin  6,  Emergency  Series,  IV.  The  Banana  as  an  Emergency 
Food  Crop. 

Extension  Bulletin  7,  Emergency  Series,  V.  Drying  as  a  Method  of  Food 
Preservation  in  Hawaii. 

Extension  Bulletin  8,  Emergency  Series,  VI.  Bean  Spot  Disease. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 
OAHU. 

Improvements^  judiciary  grounds. — The  legislature  of  1917  appro- 
priated $2,500  for  improvements  to  the  judiciary  grounds,  but  this 
was  found  to  be  inade<)uate  and  an  additional  $2,500  was  appropri- 
ated at  the  special  session  of  1918,  making  a  total  of  $5,000  for  this 
project.  It  is  the  intention  to  rearrange  the  drives  around  the  build- 
mgs,  change  the  course  of  drive  on  seaward  side  of  the  judiciary 
building,  reset  existing  curbing,  paving,  and  sidewalks,  and  in  gen- 
eral to  improve  and  beautify  the  grounds. 

New  huHdings  for  hoard  of  agriculture  and  forestry. — ^The  depart- 
ment of  public  works  has  completed  two  buildings  for  the  board  of 
agriculture  and  forestry  on  Kekuanaoa  Street,  adjoining  the  Davies 
warehouse.  The  main  structure  houses  the  laboratories  and  offices, 
and  the  structure  at  the  rear  is  divided  into  fumigating  rooms, 
garage,  and  incinerator.  These  buildings  are  of  a  permanent  type 
of  reinforced  concrete  construction  and  are  modern  in  every  respect 
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Normal  Training  School. — ^Tho  new  $30,000  building  for  the  Nor- 
mal Training  School  is  a  two-story  concrete  and  frame  structure,  the 
outside  walls  being  of  reinforced  concrete. 

Territorial  powder  magazines. — Owing  to  the  close  proximity  of 
the  present  Territorial  powder  magazine  to  the  mobilization  camp 
and  Army  post  at  Fort  Armstrong,  and  other  destructible  property 
in  case  of  an  accidental  explosion,  the  Federal  Government  has 
granted  the  Territory  the  use  of  a  portion  of  Sand  Island  for  the 
storage  of  high  explosives,  and  three  buildings  have  been  constructed 
on  this^  site. 

Moving  Davies  warehouse. — ^The  Davies  warehouse,  formerly 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Kilauea  and  Halekauwila  Streets,  was 
moved  a  distance  of  about  100  feet,  to  Kekuanaoa  Street,  and  is  now 
occupied.  The  reason  for  the  change  in  location  of  this  building 
was  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  Bishop  Street  seaward  to  Allen 
Street  and  the  water  front. 

The  structure  is  of  brick^  100  feet  lon^,  50  feet  wide,  and  about 
34  feet  high.  The  total  weight  of  the  building  is  about  1,400  tons. 
This  building  was  successfully  moved  on  rollers  to  the  new  location 
without  in  any  way  injuring  the  walls  or  interior. 

New  Temtoriai  penitentiary/. — ^The  new  Territorial  penitentiary, 
Kalihi-kai,  Oahu,  is  now  practically  completed  and  has  been  occupied 
since  April  of  this  year. 

Waikiki  reclamation. — ^The  legislature  of  1917,  act  231,  provided 
for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  commission  composed  of 
the  supermtendent  of  public  works,  the  city  and  county  engineer,  the 
commissioner  of  public  lands,  and  two  others,  this  commission  to  be 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  reclamation  scheme 
for  the  Waikiki  lands.  This  act  also  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$20,000,  or  as  much  thereof  as  was  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  commission  in  making  requisite  surve;^s  and  pre- 
paring plans  and  specifications  and  securing  other  essential  data  for 
the  project. 

During  the  special  session  of  the  legislature,  1918,  the  sum  of 
$100,000  was  appropriated  for  the  furtherance  of  this  project  in 
order  that  the  reclamation  work  might  be  commenced  without  delay. 
Consequently,  upon  the  formal  adoption  of  an  approved  scheme  and 
the  completion  of  plans  and  profiles,  actual  work  is  expected  to  be 
p^'oceeded  with  at  once. 

Abstracts  of  titles  of  about  one-half  of  the  properties  within  this 
area  have  been  acquired  by  the  Territory,  in  this  project,  as  in 
no  other  undertaken  by  the  Territory  in  recent  years,  the  department 
of  public  works,  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  city  and 
county  combined,  are  proceeding  with  an  undertaking  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  people  of  Honolulu  in  reclaiming  a  most  insanitary 
and  unsightly  portion  of  the  city. 

MAUI. 

ReclamMion  of  Lahaina  swamps. — During  the  period  June  80, 
1917,  to  June  30, 1918,  there  has  been  only  one  improvement  project 
of  any  importance  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works  on  this  island.  This  project,  known  as  the 
reclamation  government  swamp  lands,  Lahaina,  Maui,  consisted  of 
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the  construction  of  drainage  canals  and  storm  sewers  designed  to 
care  for  all  storm  and  ground  water,  and  of  placing  and  grading 
the  quantities  of  fill  materials  required  to  reclaim  and  place  in  a  sani- 
tary condition  llj  acres  of  swamp  lands  located  in  the  town  of 
Lahaina.  The  project  was  completed  in  December,  1917.  The  re- 
claimed land  has  been  set  aside  as  a  public  park  and  playground 
for  the  town  of  Lahaina. 

KAUAI. 

Waimea  River  embankment — The  1917  legislature,  act  No.  185, 
provided,  with  certain  qualifying  restrictions,  for  the  expenditure  of 
not  to  exceed  $50,000  to  defray  the  cost  of  continuing  construction  on 
the  Waimea  River  embankment. 

This  project,  which  provides  for  the  completion  of  flood  protection 
for  the  lands  adjacent  to  this  section  of  the  Waimea  River,  is  of 
much  importance  to  this  district  on  Kauai. 

Preliminary  work  on  this  project,  consisting  of  field  engineering, 
property  surveys  and  descriptions,  plans  and  specifications,  has  been 
completed  and  the  cost  defrayed  from  funds  remaining  from  the 
1915-1917  appropriations  of  $15,000.  All  data  required  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  sale  of  the  lands  are  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  works. 

BOARD  OF  HARBOR  COMMISSIONERS. 

Pier  No,  2^  Hon/)lulu. — ^The  status  of  the  Pier  2  project,  described 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  1917,  is  practically  the  same  as  at  the  time 
that  report  was  written.  The  1917  legislature  authorized  a  sale  of 
bonds,  under  the  loan-fund  act,  which  would  have  provided  funds 
for  this  work.  Due  to  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  it  has 
not,  however,  been  deemed  advisable  to  date  to  place  these  bonds  on 
sale,  and  consequentlv  only  work  of  a  preliminary  nature,  involving 
minor  expenditures,  has  been  performed. 

Pier  No.  6^  Honolulu. — General  maintenance  and  repair  work  on 
this  pier  during  the  1917-18  period  has  consisted  mainly  of  repairs 
to  roof  and  roof  drainage,  minor  repairs  to  cargo  doors  and  deck 
planking. 

Piers  5,  P,  and  10^  Honolulu. — ^This  project,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ever  handled  by  the  Territorial  board  of  harbor  commis- 
sioners, both  from  a  commercial  and  financial  standpoint,  and  one 
of  the  largest  water-front  terminal  projects  in  the  Pacific,  has  re- 
cently been  completed  and  has  for  some  time  past  been  utilized  for 
the  berthing  of  vessels. 

The  portion  of  the  Honolulu  water  front  now  covered  by  the  new 
piers  was  originally  occupied  on  the  Ewa  side  by  the  old  Oceanic  Pier 
used  for  many  years  by  the  Oceanic  Line  vessels  for  all  their  Hon- 
olulu trade,  and  was  one  of  the  more  important  trans-Pacific  land- 
ings. The  seaward  side  was  taken  up  by  small  slips  of  various 
depths  and  was  available  for  the  smaller  vessels  engaged  in  inter- 
island  traffic  only.  The  Waikiki  side  on  the  slip  Ewa  of  Pier  No.  7 
was  unimproved  and  was  of  no  commercial  value  to  the  Territory. 

The  water-front  improvement  covered  by  this  contract  consists  of 
three  reinforced  concrete  bulkhead  wharves,  viz,  Pier  No.  8,  597  feet 
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PIER  NO.  9,  CONTRACT  NO.  24,  COMPLETE  WITH  BRUNNIER  FENDERS  IN  PLACE. 


SUBSTRUCTURE  PIERS  NOS.  8,  9,  10.    TAKEN  JUNE,  1918 
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clear  length,  36  feet  4  inches  wide  alon^  the  Ewa  side  of  the  Alakea 
wharf  slip :  Pier  No.  9,  611  feet  clear  length,  36  feet  4  inches  wide 
along  the  channel  and  parallel  with  the  harbor  line ;  Pier  No.  10,  662 
feet  clear  length,  44  f^et  4  inches  wide,  running  mauka  from  Pier 
No.  9  along  me  channel  and  parallel  with  the  harbor  line,  a  total 
available  berthing  space  of  1,760  linear  feet,  and  a  total  area  of  76,368 
square  feet  serving  a  general  cargo  shed  area,  now  under  construction 
in  part,  of  approximately  221,000  square  feet.  The  berthing  space 
along  the  entire  water-front  section  occupied  by  these  piers  is  dredged 
to  a  depth  of  40  feet  below  datum  and  will  accommodate  the  largest 
vessels  engaged  in  the  Pacific  trade. 

EistorT/.-^his  project  was  authorized  and  financed  under  the  loan- 
fund  act  by  the  Territorial  board  of  harbor  commissioners  in  1915. 
Preliminary  subaqueous  surveys  of  the  site,  including  test  borings, 
were  made,  and  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  by  the  engi- 
neering office  of  the  board  in  1915,  and  the  contract  was  awarded  to  flie 
Lord- Yoimg  Engineering  Co.,  of  Honolulu,  on  October  9, 1915.  Active 
operations  began  about  March  16, 1916,  and  were  continued  until  De- 
cember 30,  1916,  when  the  contractor  was  instructed  to  cease  oper- 
ations pending  the  report  of  a  committee  of  engineers  employed  to 
investigate  certain  construction  detail  questioned  by  the  contractor. 
Certain  recommendations  of  this  committee  and  certain  suggested 
changes  recommended  by  the  engineering  office  of  the  board  were  in- 
corporated in  the  contract  as  an  extra  under  the  contract  provisions 
for  extras  and  additions.  Work  was  resumed  actively  about  April 
80, 1917,  and  the  contract  was  satisfactorily  completed  and  final  pay- 
ment made  on  April  10,  1918. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  cost  data  which  is  of  very  considerable 
interest: 

Contract  awarded  Lord- Young  Engineering  Co . $285,000.00 

Deducted  from  Lord- Young  Engineering  Co.  for  changes  and  de- 
duction in  constructions $21, 831. 33 

ActaaUy  paid  Lord- Young  Engineering  Co.  for  work  on  regular 

contract $263, 168. 67 

Paid  Lord- Young  Enginering  Co.  for  extras  and  additions  to  con- 
struction under  terms  of  contract '    $75, 358. 06 

Total  paid  contractor  for  Job  H.  C.  24,  complete  and  as  accepted  by 

the   Government . $338, 526. 73 

Total  cost  of  all  overhead  and  inspection  expenses,  including  cost 

of  diving  crew  and  pro  rata  cost  of  main  office $25, 340. 05 

Percentage  of  overhead  to  entire  project per  cent—  7. 48+ 

Cost  of  plans,  specifications,  prints,  etc $5, 514. 0i8 

Percent    of    plans,    specifications,    prints,    etc.,    to    entire    proj- 
ect  per  cent—  1. 65+ 

As  an  engineering  achievement  this  project  has  brought  forward 
man^  problems  of  interest  to  engineers  engaged  in  water-front 
terminal  construction. 

The  structure  as  originally  designed  called  for  cast-in-place  cylin- 
drical concrete  columns  36  inches  in  diameter  to  support  the  deck  and 
superstructure.  These  columns  were  to  be  cast  in  caissons  driven  to 
satisfactory  bearing  material;  or  failing  to  secure  such  material, 
placed  over  pile  clusters  designed  to  carry  the  necessary  loading. 
Bottoms  of  caissons  were  to  be  sealed  with  concrete,  caissons  pumped 
out,  and  the  concrete  for  the  columns  placed  in  dry  forms. 
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This  system  was  thoroughly  tried  out  at  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion operations  and  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  due  to  the  under- 
lying coral  formation.  While  not  absolutely  impossible,  it  was  found 
to  be  very  difficult  and  extremely  expensive  to  seal  and  pump  out 
the  caissons  on  account  of  the  hydraulic  pressure  exerted  through  the 
bottom.  The  underlying  coral  was  not  only  very  uneven,  but  full  of 
subsurface  holes  and  passages  which  were  almost  impossible  to  close. 

In  view  of  these  it  was  considered  advisable  to  change  the  method 
of  constructing  and  placing  the  carrying  columns.  The  "precast 
(Tjrlinder"  system  was  investigated  and  adopted,  the  contract  being 
thus  modified  by  mutual  consent.  This  system  worked  out  very 
satisfactorily  and  was  used  for  the  entire  project.  Concrete  cylin- 
ders, with  a  wall  thickness  of  4  inches,  with  lengths  from  12  to  42 
feet,  and  diameters  of  36  inches  in  the  barrel  (with  a  bell  base  72 
inches  in  diameter  and  approximately  60  inches  in  length)  were  cast 
in  a  horizontal  position,  usmg  steel  cores  and  built-up  wooden  outside 
forms. 

Very  extensive  experiments  were  made  to  secure  a  suitable  mix- 
ture for  the  concrete  and  the  formula  1 : 2 :  2^,  viz :  One  part  Port- 
land cement,  2  parts  crusher  sand  tempered  with  about  10  per  cent 
of  coral  sand,  2^  parts  of  No.  3  crushed  stone,  plus  10  per  cent  by 
volume  of  ceYnent  of  hydrated  lime  was  selected  and  used  throughout 
The  reinforcement  (f-inch  square  twisted  rods  made  up  on  1^  by 
^-inch  rings  of  such  diameter  that  the  rods  when  fabricated  came 
in  the  exact  center  of  the  wall  concrete)  was  secured  in  place  in  the 
forms  very  carefully,  great  care  being  used  in  placing  and  tamping 
the  concrete  and  seeing  that  it  was  alwajo  of  the  proper  consist^cv- 
These  cylinders,  after  curing  for  30  days,  were  moved  about  freely 
by  rolling  on  the  curing  skids  and  were  handled  by  derrick  without 
any  evidence  of  cracks  or  failure. 

Cylinders  varying  in  weight  from  5  to  16  tons  were  handled  and 
placed  from  an  ordinary  floating  derrick  very  economically,  and  no 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  tremieing  the  core  with  an  average  head 
of  8  feet  on  the  concrete. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  in  this  project  was  the 
driving  in  location  of  the  carrying  piles  for  the  columns.  The 
specifications  required  clusters  of  from  four  to  six  piles  each,  either 
driven  to  refusal  or  to  a  bearing  value  of  25  tons  based  on  the  Engi- 
neering News  formula  P=  oXai«    These  pile  clusters  were  required 

to  be  driven  inside  of  a  circumference  in  no  case  exceeding  5  feet  in 
diameter,  and  in  about  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  they  were  driven  (top 
of  the  pile  below  datum)  at  a  depth  of  approximately  87  feet  This 
difficulty  was  very  satisfactorily  overcome  by  driving  the  piles  in  a 
"  can,"  1.  e.,  a  metal  pipe  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  one  end  to  rest 
on  the  bottom  and  the  other  end  to  project  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  can  and  follower  used  were  both  handled  by  donkey 
lines  run  over  the  driver  head  and  were  very  efficiently  worked  by 
the  contractor.  Divers  were  used  in  placing  the  toe  of  the  can  on 
location  and  in  inspecting  the  piles  after  driving.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  difficulties  encountered,  these  piles  were  driven  and  handled, 
including  overhead,  which  was  high,  at  an  average  cost  of  $0.19  per 
linear  foot  for  piles  ranging  in  length  from  6  to  80  feet. 
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Very  considerable  difficulty  was  encountered  in  excavating  in  the 
coral  ledge  where  same  occurred  on  cylinder  locations.  In  a  very 
large  percentage  of  cases  the  underlying  coral  ledge  lay  in  planes 
whose  surfaces  were  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  horizontal.  This 
coral  was  an  old  formation  many  feet  thick  and  extremely  hard.  It 
was  found  to  be  almost  impossible  to  either  spud  or  drill  by  ordinary 
methods  on  account  of  the  almost  invariable  drifting  of  the  bit. 
This  difficulty  was  eflFectively  met  by  the  use  of  the  "can,"  as  ex- 
plained for  pile  driving.  A  specially  constructed  chisel-point  steel 
bit  weighing  about  2,500  pounds  was  used  for  this  work.  This  bit 
was  operated  from  the  pile-driver  head  sheaves,  and,  working  inside 
the  can,  it  was  possible  to  locate  and  hold  a  hole  under  almost  any 
condition. 

Wharf  walls  on  the  inland  side  of  the  piers  were  designed  to  per- 
form the  functions  both  of  retaining  the  back  fill  and  supporting  the 
deck  slab  and  suDerstructure.  There  was  very  considerable  contro- 
versy as  to  the  emciency  of  the  design,  but  it  has  satisfactorily  filled 
all  requirements. 

This  wall  on  piers  8  and  9  has  a  varying  depth  below  datum  of 
from  10  to  27  feet  and  extends  upward  to  elevation  7.  In  designing, 
shear  forces  at  the  bottom  are  cared  for  by  both  timber  piles,  where 
piles  could  be  driven,  and  by  bulk-weight  friction  between  the  waH 
and  the  bearing  materials,  which  consisted  mainly  of  coral  sand, 
black  sand,  ana  coral  ledge.  Where  coral  ledge  occurred  steel  rail 
sections  were  driven  for  dowels  to  replace  timber  piles.  Overturning 
movements  acting  against  the  top  of  the  wall  were  adequately  cared 
for  by  the  portal  action  of  the  bent  haunches  and  by  anchoring  the 
top  of  the  wall  to  the  paving  slab  over  the  fill  on  the  inland  side. 

The  wall  as  described  for  Piers  No.  8  and  No.  9  was  placed  in 
water  by  the  Tremie  method  from  a  floating  plant.  AU  concrete  was 
tremied  under  a  head  of  concrete  sufficient  to  displace  the  sea  water 
and  to  insure  against  any  detrimental  action  caused  b^  free  mixing 
of  sea  water.  Forms  were  built  on  shore  or  on  the  floating  plant  and 
were  placed  in  sections  by  diving  crews.  The  results  obtained  by 
these  methods  were  economical  as  to  cost  and  uniformly  satisfactory. 

Underlying  material  conditions  on  Pier  No.  10  were  found  so 
radically  di^rent  from  those  on  Piers  No.  8  and  No.  9  that  the  de- 
sign, by  mutual  consent  under  the  contract,  was  changed  to  provide 
for  gravity  section  walls  run  dry  in  cofferdams.  These  wall  sections 
were  in  no  case  carried  to  exceed  14  feet  below  datum,  and  except 
for  the  difficulty  in  sealing  the  cofferdams  over  coral  formations,  no 
unusual  or  difficult  conditions  were  encountered. 

The  deck  was  designed  to  carry  a  live  load  of  500  pounds  per 
square  foot  plus  the  dead  load  plus  the  superstructure  load.  Carry- 
ing columns  are  spaced  approximately  20  feet  by  15  feet  on  centers, 
and  the  regular  type  of  concrete  detail  was  used  throughout.  Square 
twisted  bars  or  their  equivalent  were  used  throughout  for  both  slab 
and  beams.  Shiplap  surfaced  one  side  was  calkd  for  for  all  slab 
forms.  Concrete  in  the  deck  and  deck-framing  members  was  cast 
in  sections,  run  monolithic  in  a  continuous  daylight  shift,  using  a 
mixture  of  1  part  cement.  If  parts  crusher  sand-fl  part  coral  sand, 
and  3f  parts  No.  8  crushed  stone.    The  results  obtained  from  this 
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mixture  have  proven  to  be  satisfactory.  The  deck  has  been  loaded 
to  far  beyond  its  designed  capacity  without  showing  any  signs  of 
failure,  and  the  curing  cracks  which  invariably  occur  m  work  of  this 
Knd  are  neither  large  nor  excessive  in  number. 

The  plans  for  this  project  provided  for  the  "  Brunnier  patent " 
han^ng  spring  fenders  which  are  well  known  and  extensively  used 
on  Pacific  coast  wharves.  These  fenders  are  especially  adapted  to 
wharves  of  rigid  construction,  as  all  shock  forces  set  up  by  contact 
with  vessels  is  taken  up  and  cared  for  by  the  coiled  spring  of  the 
fender  system.  Oil  and  water  lines  with  valve  outlets  spaced  at 
convenient  intervals  for  service,  and  adequate  in  size  to  serve  vessels 
at  all  three  piers  at  one  time  are  provided. 

Fireproof  freight  and  passenger  sheds  having  a  combined  area 
of  221.000  square  feet,  provided  with  automatic  fire  protection, 
water- iront  railway  service  and  cargo-handling  equipment,  are  being 
designed  and  a  contract  with  the  Lord- Young  Engineering  Co. 
(Ltd.),  who  were  also  the  original  contractors,  for  all  water  service, 
roof  and  subdrainage,  shed  paving,  and  superstructure  foundations 
is  well  imder  way. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION. 

Investigation  by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Hawaii  was 
be^n  on  August  26,  1916,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  passenger 
tariff  No.  2  and  freight  tariff  No.  2  of  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.  (Ltd.). 

This  investigation  was  a  general  one  into  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany and  not  merely  a  hearing  on  specific  complaints.  A  complete 
report  on  this  investigation  appears  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Commission  for  the  year  1917.  The  commission  ordered  the 
Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.)  to  reduce  all  charges  for 
the  carriage  of  passengers  and  freight  to  not  to  exceed  the  rates  and 
classifications  which  were  in  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  1916, 
said  rates  to  take  effect  on  or  before  October  15, 1917. 

The  order  of  the  commissioli  was  also  issued  requiring  the  company 
so  to  amend  its  freight  tariff  that  shippers  of  less-than-quantity 
lots  should  in  no  case  pay  more  than  the  minimum  charge  for  quan- 
tity lots. 

The  company  noted  and  perfected  an  appeal  from  the  order  of  the 
commission  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  statutory  provisions  pro- 
viding for  a  stay  of  the  order  appealed  from.  The  company  failing 
to  obey  the  order  of  the  commission,  the  commission  obtained  an  in- 
junction restraining  the  company  from  violating  the  terms  of  the 
order. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  reversed  the  order 
of  the  commission  on  the  ground  that  the  commission  was  without 
jurisdiction  over  the  rates  of  the  company^  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  rates  and  charges  of  the  company  being  in  the  Shipping  Board 
created  under  the  provisions  of  act  of  Congress  of  September  7, 1916, 
known  as  the  shipping  act. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  BOARDS. 

Under  an  act  entitled  the  workmen's  compensation  act,  the  legis- 
lature of  1915  created  industrial  accident  Doards  for  the  various 
counties.  This  act  was  amended  in  1917,  the  principal  amendment 
providing  that  l)eginning  with  July  1,  1918,  a  standard  form  of 
accident  policy,  prepared  by  the  insurance  commissioner,  should  be 
adopted  by  the  various  companies.  This  standard  policy  is  npw  in 
use. 

For  some  months  during  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year  work 
of  these  boards  was  haltea  by  a  decision  handed  down  by  the  first 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  first  judicial  circuit,  who  held  that 
the  act  was  unconstitutional.  The  case  wherein  ruling  was  made  was 
carried  to  the  supreme  court,  which  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court,  and  on  December  11,  1917,  handed  down  a  decision 
pronouncing  the  act  constitutional.  During  the  interim  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  employers  continued  to  file  the  usual  returns, 
making  careful  and  adequate  adjustment  of  the  various  claims  as 
indicated  under  the  act,  this  voluntary  compliance  apparently  at- 
testing the  favorable  reception  of  the  act  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  business  people  of  the  Territory.  The  reports  were  mformally 
accepted  and  filed  subject  to  future  consideration  upon  the  advice  of 
the  governor,  the  acting  attorney  general,  and  the  Territorial  auditor. 

The  Honolulu  board  received  during  the  fiscal  period  a  total  of 
2,690  first  reports  of  accidents,  28  of  which  were  fatal  and  19  of  which 
resulted  in  permanent  partial  disabilities.  In  a  little  less  than  one- 
half  of  these  accidents  reported  no  compensation  was  paid  beyond  the 
medical  bills,  these  averaging  $10.30  and  aggregating  $14,000.  Dur- 
ing the  12  months  an  aggregate  sum  of  $44,233.44  was  awarded  in 
compensation  for  death  claims  alone.  Eighteen  permanent  partial 
disabilities  were  compensated  in  a  sum  totdl  of  $9,115.26.  These 
are  exclusive  of  the  lar^e  number  of  claims  for  minor  accidents 
causing  disabilities  for  long  or  short  periods  where  the  injured 
employee  is  totally  disabled  tot  work. 

LOAN  FUNDS. 

The  governor  is  empowered  by  legislative  act  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission for  each  county  and  the  city  and  county  consisting  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  works,  the  mayor  or  chairman  of  the  board 
of  supervisors,  and  three .  other  persons  who  are  residents  of  the 
county  or  city  and  county  in  which  public  improvements  are  to  be 
performed  from  funds  loaned  to  the  county  or  city  and  county  by  the 
Territory.    Such  commissions  are^  known  as  loan-fund  commissions. 

During  the  past  year  the  Kauai  Loan-Fund  Commission  has  held 
no  meetings  and  made  no  expenditures.  No  loan-fund  appropriation 
was  made  for  Oahu  during  the  1917  legislature,^  and  the  only  work 
that  remains  to  be  done  under  the  1915  appropriation  is  to  install  a 
sewer  pump  in  Kalihi  District,  Honolulu,  which  has  already  been 
ordered. 
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HAWAII  LOAN-FUND  COMMISSION. 

The  legislature  of  1917  appropriated  $70,000  for  the  continuance 
of  the  road  work  at  Keamoku,  Hawaiip  which  had  been  under  way 
for  more  than  a  year.    Work-  was  continued  along  the  same  line  as 

Sreviously  by  asphalting  the  portion  of  sub-base  already  laid  until 
anuary  1,  1918,  when  it  was  decided  to  abandon  for  a  while  the 
macadamizing  and  asphalting  and  to  extend  the  sub-base  and  filler 
as  rapidly  and  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  afford  the  traveling  public 
a  hard  and  safe  road  over  a  long  stretch  of  desert,  instead  of  a 
short,  finely  finished  road  with  the  remainder  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition and.  absolutely  impassable  at  times.  On  June  30,  1918,  the 
sub-base  was  completed  a  distance  of  3.16  miles  for  the  six  months. 
The  total  road  will  be  5.21  miles  in  length,  of  which  2.05  miles  will 
be  asphalt  macadam  and  3.16  miles  will  be  sub-base  and  filler. 

MAUI  LOAN-FUND  COMMISSION. 

During  the  year  the  commission  saw  the  completion  of  two  con- 
tracts, the  macadamizing  of  a  portion  of  the  Haiku-Pauwela-Kuiaha- 
Kaupakalua  Roads  and  the  excavation  of  the  Olinda  Reservoir.  The 
commission  also  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
Olinda  Reservoir  lining. 

SCHOOLS. 

At  the  en^  of  the  fiscal  period  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  was  34,343,  an  increase  of  6.4  per  cent.  The  f  oUowing 
table  shows  the  percentages  of  attendance  for  the  last  three  years: 


June;  1916. 

Jane,  1917. 

June,  191& 

Ofthn ,.». r     -- T-r T 

M.7 
91.7 
93.9 
93.0 
91.8 

94.9 
95.2 
94.2 
88.6 
94.3 

94.9 

Kaoai 

94.0 

Hawaii 

93:4 

Maui 

9a4 

Molokai 

93.0 

93.4 

93.4 

03.1 

Table  of  increases  for  the  last  five  years. 


Year. 


EoroU- 
ment. 


Time,  1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


26,990 
28,827 
30,206 
32,282 
84,348 


Per  am, 
&3 
18 
4.7 
6.9 
6.4 
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Bmpenditurea  for  pu&Uc  schools,  hy  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Territorial 

government. 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

New  bnlld- 
tags. 

Per  pupils. 

Fiacalyear. 

ICainte- 
nance. 

Total. 

1901 

140 
143 
144 
147 
154 
151 
153 
154 
153 
152 
155 
156 
161 
168 
170 
171 
168 
168 

352 
380 
386 
399 
414 
435 
441 
476 
493 
486 
523 
582 
674 
713 
736 
804 
856 
967 

11,501 
13,180 
13,793 
14,467 
15,202 
16,119 
17,138 
18,564 
19,507 
19,909 
20,597 
23,752 
25,631 
26,990 
28,827 
30,205 
82,282 
34,343 

$358,925.72 
364,374.72 
393,502.64 
409,04R.84 
336,358.59 
261,458.99 
349,933.14 
467,555.05 
446,832.60 
470,176.08 
479,351.19 
630,334.65 
677,799.72 
742,310.63 
772,146.88 
899,501.33 
808,047.78 
1,079,693.16 

$8,773.37 
12,121.64 
10,411.02 
96,513.71 

257,387.12 
61,270.87 
75,169.88 
88,932.17 
86,075.94 
14,410.41 
4,243.41 
92,577.92 

288,741.78 
77,208.85 
69.441.42 

127,271.01 
9^,209.88 

173,905.20 

$29.06 
28.12 
28.62 
28.27 
22.12 
22.4S> 
20.41 
26.18 
22.90 
23.56 
23.27 
26.63 
26.44 
27.50 
26.79 
29.78 
27.81 
81.43 

$29.76 

1902 

29.06 

1908 

29.28 

1904 

84.94 

1905 

39.05 

1906 

26.22 

1907 

24.80 

1908 

29.97 

1909 

27.31 

1910 

24.34 

1911 

23.48 

1912 

30.48 

1913 

86.93 

1914 

30.80 

1915 

29.20 

1916 

83.99 

1917 

30.68 

1918 

36.40 

Total 

10,137,361.71 

1,615,565.50 



SUMMARY. 


Schools. 

Teadhers. 

Pupfls. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Public  schools 

168 
67 

144 
81 

823 
249 

967 
330 

IS, 248 
3,953 

16,096 
3,348 

'JilS 

Private  schools 

Total  

226 

226 

1,072 

1,297 

22,201 

19,443 

41,644 

Comparative  tahle  dy  nationality  of  pupils  attending  all  schools  in  the  Territory, 

June  30,  1918. 


Nationamy. 

Public 

Prtv»te.i 

Total 

Fft^vailan 

S,31« 

8806 

840 

108 

136 

6,001 

16,101 

8805 

1083 

409 

480 

136 

626 

161 

X.S! 

71 
1,230 
1,816 

111 
40 
80 
73 
46 

8,106 

Part-Hawaiisui ; *,.,..... 

6189 

AinAr1<«nn... ,,.._,,_-.-,-,-- 

^fS 

British...    _ _, _„.- 

German 

197 

6,321 

Japanese »-.t ,,- 

16,410 

ilTifWfft \V...... „.-,,.„-__,--_,-,-, 

4,484 

PortoRioan.    .....     .  ..  .  , .    r r 

1,100 

Korean , 

64t 

flpai^fffh , 

S» 

l^issian ,,»,,^,,.,--  -» 

166 

Filipino w 

608 

Otlierforei^ers ......  r.,.,.,.rr-T-.... 

100 

Total 

34,843 

7,301 

41,644 

>  December,  1917,  latest  report 
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Percentage  of  enrollment  hy  nationality,  June  SO,  1918. 


NationaUties. 

Peroentage  of 
menty    all 
June  30, 1918. 

enroU- 
schools, 

Percent- 
%1me^ 

Increase  1917- 
18,  pubUc 
schools. 

Decrease  1917- 

PubUc. 

Private. 

AU. 

public 
schools. 

Num* 
ber 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pet 
cent. 

HatraUan 

7.72 
9.14 
2.04 

.25 

.30 

12.01 

3S.26 

7.94 

2.48 

.98 
1.18 

.30 
1.61 

.36 

1.M 

3.32 

2.40 

.18 

.17 

2.93 

3.16 

2.71 

.16 

.32 

.11 

.07 

.17 

.11 

9.38 

12.46 

4.50 

.43 

.47 

14.94 

39.42 

10.65 

2.64 

1.30 

1.29 

.37 

1.68 

.47 

9.34 

11.08 

2.47 

.32 

.37 

14.66 

43.97 

9.62 

3.01 

1.19 

1.43 

.37 

1.83 

.44 

85 
279 

3.64 
11.94 

Part-HawaiJaD 

American 

29 

10.55 

British 

11 

.47 

Oerman 

61 

2118 

Portugudse 

257 

1,297 

243 

11.00 
65u63 
ia40 

Japanese 

Chlnrae    

Pwto  Rican 

11 

4.00 

EcMrean 

48 

2.05 

Spanish 

174 

83.37 

Russian 

15 
92 
9 

.65 

3.93 

.39 

Filipino 

Other  foreigners 

Totol 

84.47 

17.53 

loaoo 

loaoo 

2,336 

loaoo 

276 

100.00 

COLLEGE  OF  HAWAII. 


Notwithstanding  the  unsettled  conditions  resulting  from  the  war, 
the  College  of  Hawaii  continued  to  make  healthful  progress.  At- 
tendance increased  markedly,  there  being  nearly  three  times  as  many 
studying  for  degrees  as  in  1914-16. 

By  nationality  the  143  students  were  classified  as  follows: 


Caucasian 07 

Chinese 23 

Japanese IS 


Hawaiian  or  Part-Hawaiian- 
Korean 

Hindu 


6 
2 
2 


Summary  of  students. 


Yean. 

Reralar 

jonder- 

graduates. 

Oradnate 
students. 

Special 
students. 

Extension 
students. 

Total. 

Total  work- 
ing for 
oredits. 

1914-15 

21 
83 
42 
59 

3 

6 
2 
3 

41 
06 
06 
82 

79 

144 
106 
110 
143 

6i 

1915>16 

lOS 

1916«17 

no 

1917-18 

148 

The  number  of  degrees  granted  in  1918  was  twice  as  great  as  in 
any  preceding  year. 

Nationality  of  graduates. 


1912: 

1916: 

Caucasian —    

8 

Chinese-Hawaiian — 

1 

Chinese 

1 

Caucasian 

1 

1913: 

1917 :  Caucasian 

3 

Caucasian 

4 

1918: 

Japanese 

1 

Hflwallan ..^ 

1 

1914 :  Caucasian 

4 

Caucasian 1—    

1 

1915: 

Chinese —    

6 

Caucasian —    

1 

Korean 

1 

Japanese —    

2 

Japanese 

1 
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A  number  of  enlisted  men  from  local  army  posts  have  taken  tech- 
nical courses  during  the  year  to  assist  them  in  examinations  for  com- 
missions. 

The  campus  has  been  noticeably  improved  and  beautified  by  the 
extension  of  the  lawns  and  by  the  growth  of  the  many  tropical  and 
subtropical  trees,  shrubs,  and  climbers.  The  tillable  land  of  the 
farm  has  been  increased  by  the  clearing  of  some  11  acres,  which  will 
be  planted  to  forage  crops  and  experimental  crops. 

TenHtarial  appropriations,  July  1,  1917,  to  June  SO,  1918. 

^propriation — Maintenance  and  expenses $9, 500. 00 

Expenditures $6, 851. 44 

Balance  June  30,  1918 2, 648. 56 

9,500.00 

Appropriation — Salaries  instructors  and  employees 32, 500. 00 

Salaries 15, 741. 54 

Balance  June  30,  1918 16, 758. 46 

82, 500. 00 

Appropriation— Building,  grading,  and  improvements 12, 000. 00 

Expenditures 11, 363. 39 

Balance  June  30,  1918 636. 61 

12,000.00 

SPBCIAL  FUNDS. 

Receipts : 

Balance  forwarded 8. 71 

Sundries 6, 130. 89 

5.139.60 

Bxpendltures : 

Sundries 4, 996. 72 

Balance  forwarded 142. 88 

5,189.60 

na>KRAL  FUNDS. 

Receipts: 

Balance  forwarded : 28. 47 

Installment  for  1917-18 50, 000. 00 

50, 028. 47 

Expenditures : 

Sundries 60, 027. 46 

Balance  forwarded 1. 02 

50, 028. 47 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

From  the  special  legislature  of  1918,  $9,000  was  obtained  to  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  last  year  and  tJie  un- 
expected increase  in  the  nimiber  of  juveniles. 

There  are  two  industrial  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the 
board — one  for  boys  situated  at  Waialee,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  island  of  Oahu,  and  one  for  girls  at  Moiliili,  a  suburb  of  Hono- 
lulu. These  institutions  at  present  receive  and  care  for  all  the  juvenile 
delinquents,  who  are  not  paroled  or  put  on  probation  by  the  juvenile 
court  in  Honolulu  or  the  circuit  juages  of  the  outside"  islands,  who 
also  sit  as  juvenile  judges.  Instruction  at  these  schools  is  chiefly  of 
a  vocational  nature,  and  the  children  receive  a  portion  of  their  earn- 
ings. 

Boys  scliool. — The  school  is  ideally  located.  The  grounds  consist 
of  alK)ut  700  acres  of  which  550  are  tillable,  the  remainder  being 
mostly  pasture  land* 
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The  ideal  of  the  school  is  more  than  ever  to  prepare  those  in  its 
care  for  a  useful  life  by  developing  a  personal  ambition  and  a  posi- 
tive interest  in  the  life  of  each. 

The  institution  is  on  the  self-government  basis,  which  has  proved 
an  important  factor  in  conduct  and  morale. 

The  bovs  earn  their  way  out  of  school  by  a  credit  system  which  has 
been  established  on  a  satisfactory  basis  duringthe  year.  Five  thou- 
sand credits  make  a  boy  eligible  for  parole.  Before  small  boys  can 
be  paroled,  their  parents  or  relatives  must  guarantee  that  the  boys 
will  attend  school ;  for  older  boys  positions  must  be  obtained.  Boys 
thus  leaving  the  school  must  also  report  regularly  to  a  parole  officer. 

The  school  is  organized  on  a  military  plan.  This  includes  military 
instruction,  gymnasium  classes,  athletics,  lectures,  and  a  military 
band,  which  nas  appeared  in  public  on  several  occasions  during  the 
past  year. 

The  boys  are  given  academic  and  industrial  training.  The  teach- 
ing of  a^culture  as  an  ultimate  occupation  has  not  been  found  suc- 
cessful, but  farming  is  carried  on  sufficiently  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  school.  The  trades  department  fumisnes  the  most  important, 
part  of  the  practical  education.  The  shops  and  equipment  are  strictly 
modern  ana  represent  a  valuation  of  more  than  $30,000.  There  is  a 
blacksmith  shop,  woodworking  and  electrical  plant,  and  a  complete 
machine  shop.  Repairs  and  improvements  are  made  by  the  boys, 
and  in  several  instances  outside  work  has  been  successfully  under- 
taken. A  60,000  gallon  concrete  reservoir,  and  a  cottage  have  been 
completed,  the  older  buildings  put  in  fair  repair,  and  an  ice  plant 
installed  by  the  boys  themselves. 

By  the  approval  of  the  board  400  acres  of  land  heretofore  uncul- 
tivated are  now  being  planted  in  pineapples,  and  arrangements  are 
under  way  for  the  planting  of  about  50  acres  in  sugar  cane.  As  much 
of  the  cultivation  as  possible  is  being  done  bj  the  boys. 

Girls*  school. — The  girls'  school  is  established  on  the  cottage  plan^ 
which  has  proved  efficient  and  satisfactory,  giving  opportunify  to 
segregate  the  girls  and  helping  to  remove  the  idea  that  the  school  is 
solely  for  punishment.  Aluminum  money  is  used  instead  of  cr^ts, 
with  which  the  girls  are  required  to  purchase  all  clothing  and  inci- 
dentals needed  at  the  institution. 

Thorough  and  practical  academic  and  industrial  training  for  each 
girl  is  an  aim  of  the  school.  Branches  other  than  acackmic  now 
taught  are  music,  domestic  science,  sewing,  tatting,  crocheting,  knit- 
ting, rag-rug  weaving,  lauhala  weaving,  mattress  making,  physical 
culture,  ana  agriculture.  The  agricultural  classes  look  after  the 
grounds  and  gardens.  Entries  were  made  at  the  Territorial  Fair 
3rrom  these  departments  and  the  girls  won  11  prizes. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year  in  improving  and 
beautifying  the  grounds.  The  playground  is  well  equipped  and 
various  games  are  taught.  Entertainments  and  outings  have  been 
given. 

Daily  devotional  exercises  are  held  at  the  school.  There  is  ai\ 
active  Ked  Cross  unit,  and  the  girls  entered  into  the  spirit  of  con- 
servation and  have  cheerfully  cooperated  with  the  faculty  in  elimi- 
nating wheat  and  other  war  necessities  from  daily  use. 

There  has  been  a  larger  number  of  girls  paroled  this  year  than 
uflUfll,  and  most  of  those  leaving  go  to  work  in  the  homes  of  Honolulu. 
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Inmates, 

JtmeSO, 

1W7. 

Inmates, 

Admitted 
during 
year. 

Re- 
leased. 

Released 

on 
parole. 

Re- 
turned 

from 
parole. 

Average 

number 

ofln- 

mates. 

Cost  per 
Inmate 
perday. 

Nnnif 

struct- 
ors. 

BoTs' school 

Girls' school 

162 
05 

169 
120 

145 
57 

18 
86 

123 

28 

19 
15 

174 
121 

.84 
.66 

16 
U 

Total 

357 

295 

202 

54 

151 

34 

295 

98 

LIBRARY  OF  HAWAIL 

Despite  many  war  demands  on  the  leisure  time  of  adults,  there  has 
been  a  slight  gain  in  the  use  of  books,  the  records  showing  a  large 
reading  oi  books  pertaining  to  the  war  and  to  history  and  social 
problems  of  the  countries  involved. 

Registration  naw  totals  8,197,  adults  being  56.4  per  cent  of  this 
number  and  children  43.6  per  cent.  The  increase  in  registration  over 
last  year  was  870,  or  11.8  per  cent.  Home  use  of  books  totalled 
107,877,  which  was  an  increase  of  10.3  per  cent. 

Visitors  to  the  reading  rooms  numoered  63,780,  an  increase  of 
1,219.  A  decrease  in  the  reference  library  visitors  was  noted,  which 
IS  accounted  for  by  the  war  demands  upon  adults,  the  small  number 
of  tourist  visitors  and  the  departure  from  Honolulu  of  many  Army 
people  who  were  patrons  of  the  library. 

Splendid  gains  were  shown  in  the  children's  department.  In  July 
an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  library  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  for 
an  exchange  of  librarians  for  a  number  of  months.  Special  stress 
has  been  laid  on  school  visiting  and  the  securing  of  fuller  coopera- 
tion from  teachers. 

The  islands  department  has  a  total  of  163  stations,  40  being  com- 
munity libraries,  63  school  libraries,  and  70  home  libraries.  The 
increase  of  stations  in  the  year  was  11.  The  distribution  is  as  fol- 
lows: Hawaii,  29;  Kauai,  43;  Maui,  39;  Oahu,  46;  Molokai,  6;  and 
Midwav,  1.  By  legislative  appropriation  for  the  islands  department 
which  became  available  one  year  ago,  the  need  of  books  is  being  re- 
lieved and  the  beginning  of  a  fine  collection  has  been  made. 

ARCHIVES  OF  HAWAIL 

Calls  are  made  on  the  office  from  time  to  time  for  the  bills  as  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature,  and  in  most  cases  the  number  of  the  bill  is 
not  known,  and  in  some  the  knowledge  of  where  the  bill  originated 
is  also  lacking,  and  considerable  searching  is  necessary  to  k)cate  what 
is  wanted.  To  remedy  this  an  index  has  been  made  of  all  bills  in- 
troduced during  the  sessions  of  1915  and  1917. 

Work  on  the  revision  of  the  Hawaiian  Dictionary  has  continued 
during  the  period;  it  has  progressed  as  rapidly  as  consistent  with 
accuracy,  and  has  reached  a  point  where  a  start  can  be  made  on  the 
printer^  copy,  for  which  work  a  very  efficient  clerk  has  been  engaged. 
It  will  be  several  years  before  the  completed  work  is  published.  In 
the  meantime  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  an  additional  appropria- 
tion to  carry  it  on. 
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A  large  amount  of  information,  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  has  been 
furnished  the  departments  and  the  general  public,  during  the  period, 
and  the  promptness  with  which  the  bureau  has  been  able  to  do  this, 
in  most  cases,  has  been  a  subject  of  favorable  comment. 

The  records  of  the  third  and  fourth  circuit  courts  have  been  segre- 
gated, indexed^  and  filed,  making  these  documents  available  for  ready 
reference. 

THE  COURTS. 

TERRITORIAL  COURTS. 

The  territorial  courts  are  compo^d  of  a  supreme  court  of  3  mem- 
bers ;  5  circuit  courts,  of  which  1  has  3  members,  who  sit  separately, 
and  the  others  1  member  each ;  and  29  district  courts.  The  supreme 
court  and  circuit  court  judges  are  appointed  by  the  President  and 
the  district  magistrates  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory.  The  cir- 
cuit courts  are  the  courts  of  general  original  jurisdiction.  Thcj  try 
criminal,  law,  equity,  probate,  and  divorce  cases/  The  first  circuit 
court  acts  also  as  a  court  of  land  registration.  The  circuit  and  dis- 
trict courts  act  also  as  juvenile  courts,  the  principal  juvenile  court 
being,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  first  circuit  court. 

The  following  tables  show  the  cases  oy  courts,  classes  of  cases,  and 
nationality  of  convicted  in  criminal  cases: 

Court  Btatiitics,  calendar  years. 

TOTAL  CASES  IN  ALL  COURTS.i 


1915 


1916 


1917 


Crlxnlnal  cases 

(Xvil  cases 

Total 

Convictions  in  criminal  cases 
Percentage  of  convictions 


13,199 
3,465 


13,131 
3,066 


14,465 
4,525 


15,664 

9,439 

77 


15,197 

9,573 

77 


18,980 

10,305 

71 


1 119  insanity,  824  Juvenile  coort  cases  not  included. 
CASES  CLASSIFIED  BY  COURTS. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

Supreme  court 

87 

1,745 

13,832 

83 
1,544 
13,570 

84 

Circuit  courts 

2,139 
16,757 

District  courts 

Total 

15,664 

15,197 

18,980 

CASES  IN  SUPREME  COURT. 

On  appeal,  error,  or  exceptions: 

37 
18 
2 
3 
11 
10 
13 

26 
U 
4 

8 
17 

6 
12 

34 
16 

Equity 

Divorce 

3 

Probate 

9 

firimlnal ,t,,... 

1 

Ortgfna} ,   _      ... 

2 

19 

Total 

87 

83 

84 
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Court  atatisiios,  calendar  years — Continued. 

CA8EB  IN  CIRCUIT  fcoURTS. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

Clyfl: 

Law 

438 

103 

410 

331 

9 

290 
64 
407 
341 
2 

297 

Equity    

122 

Dlvorofl 

434 

Probate 

G08 

ML*K»UancKnis r . , r 

8 

Total 

1,291 
454 

1,104 
440 

770 

Crimina] r ,.r  r 

Orandtotal 

1,746 

348 

76 

288 

74 

839 

Convictions  in  criniliiftl  <w^s .,,,,, r, ^ r , . .  t  r . .  r . . . . 

'Pwnrtnttum  of  convictions 

44 

CASES  IN  DISTRICT  COURTS. 


CMX 

Criminal.. 


Total 

Convictions  in  criminal  cases . 
Peroentage  of  convictions 


2,098 
11,734 


13,832 

9,091 

77 


1,806 
11,674 


13,570 

9,284 

79 


3,081 
13,676 


16,757 

9,966 
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RACES  OP  PERSONS  CONVICTED. 


Races. 

Estimated 

population 

June  30, 

1918. 

Number 

convicted, 

1918. 

Percentage 
of  popula- 
tion con- 
victed, 1918. 

Kftvaiiflii 

38,960 
22  250 
106,800 
56,920 
31,260 

1,076 
1,114 
3,408 
1,000 
3,708 

2.76 

ChlnA^A.  -  -    -    -      , 

6.00 

JqpftlMWft .                                                                                  -,            ^       r       ^,,..        r        r       ,        ,.r.f,-,T.,   ..,- 

3.19 

White  (including  "Portppi««w>)  -  .  

1.76 

Otiiersr ." r. 

11.62 

Total  

256,180 

U0,301 

4.84 

1  Four  corporations  were  convicted  for  "  failure  to  file  annual  exhibits"  not  included  in  the  total  of  ''b 
tionality  of  persons  convicted." 


CONVICTIONS  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES,  BY  CLASSES  OF  CASES. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

OiTenflffi?  agninst  property ......       ..      x....    . 

620 

313 

1,038 

4  482 

105 

742 

17 

2,122 

461 

422 

1,045 

5,012 

143 

802 

113 

1,674 

402 

f^ffenf¥P«  AgftiTist  chastity..  ■ . 

278 

OfTfiiisflS  AgAtn.«rt  the  peaV^ . 

964 

OftTnhltngT ...      -,,'..                      , 

6,010 

Liquor  selling,  etc 

661 

HoFnifiidft..-,   .,.,„.-.. , . ., , , ,. 

>13 

1,800 

Total 

9,439 

9,572 

10,806 

1  Homicide,  1916,  manslaughter,  2;  murder,  11.    Homicide,  1917,  manslaughter,  2;  murder,  11. 
JUVENILE  COURT. 


The  principal  court  handling  juvenile  cases  is  located  in  Honolulu, 
being  presided  over  by  one  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  first  circuit, 
who  is  assigned  for  that  purpose  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.    The  circuit  judges  of  the  other  circuits,  and  to  a  small  ex- 
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tent  the  district  magistrates  throughout  the  Territory,  sit  as  juvenile 
ludges.  There  are  several  salaried  officers  employed  in  this  work 
besides  a  number  of  volunteers. 

Dependents  are  placed  in  nrivate  homes,  private  institutions  and 
public  institutions  by  the  juage  of  the  juvenile  court.  Delinquents 
not  paroled  are  committed  to  either  the  boys'  or  girls'  industrial 
schools,  where  their  work  and  education  is  of  a  vocational  nature 
and  partially  self-sustaining. 

The  number  of  cases  coming  before  the  juvenile  court  of  Honolulu 
during  the  fiscal  period  were  688.  Of  these  490  were  boys  and  198 
girls.  Of  the  boys  411  were  delinquent  and  79  dependent  cases.  Boys 
included  137  Hawaiian,  72  Chinese,  42  Japanese,  108  whites,  includ- 
ing Portuguese:  and  44  of  all  others;  the  girls,  62  Hawaiian,  52 
Portuguese,  8  Japanese,  12  Chinese,  and  37  of  all  others.  Of  the 
delinquents,  272  boys  and  44  girls  were  placed  on  probation,  74  boys 
and  16  girls  were  dismissed,  and  65  boys  and  22  girls  were  com- 
mitted to  the  industrial  schools.  Of  the  dependents,  6  boys  and  14 
girls  were  committed  to  the  industrial  schools,  42  boys  and  62  girls 
to  charitable  institutions,  25  boys  and  34  girls  to  private  homes,  and 
5  boys  and  7  girls  were  dismissed. 

The  charges  were  as  follows:  Assault  and  battery,  35  boys  and 
3  girls;  curfew,  9  boys  and  2  girls;  disobedience,  33  boys  and  24  girls; 
gambling,  28  boys;  idle,  2  boys;  larceny  and  kindred  offenses,  136 
boys  and  5  girls;  truancy,  108  boys  and  14  girls;  and  other  offenses, 
60  boys  and  33  girls. 

LAND  COURT. 

One  of  the  judges  of  the  first  circuit  is  assigned  to  land-court  cases 
by  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  During  the  fiscal  year 
28  applications  were  filed,  while  44  pending  remained  at  the  close 
of  the  last  fiscal  period ;  32  decrees  were  issued,  including  an  area  of 
8,098.348  acres,  while  37  petitions  were  held  pending  registration, 
with  an  area  of  4,003.104  acres.  The  assessed  value  of  the  lands 
included  in  titles  registered  is  $574,343,  while  the  value  of  that  held 
pending  registration  is  $248,476.39.  The  total  value  of  lands  in- 
cluded in  titles  registered  and  pending  registration  is  $822,819.39. 

Fees  were  collected  to  the  amount  of  $5,159.80,  of  which  $1,070.88 
was  for  the  assurance  fund. 

FEDERAL  COURT. 

The  Federal  court  located  in  Hawaii  is  a  United  States  district 
court,  with  the  jurisdiction  also  of  a  United  States  circuit  court. 
There  are  two  district  judges,  a  United  States  district  attorney 
and  assistant  affiliated  with  this  court 

The  civil  cases  brought  in  this  court  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
numbered  67,  comprising  31  bankruptcy,  11  admiralty,  2  United 
States  civil,  5  other  civil,  and  18  habeas  corpus  cases,  as  compared 
with  51  cases  for  the  preceding  vear,  comprising  16  bankruptcy,  12 
admiralty,  12  United  States  civil,  4  other  civil,  and  7  habeas  corpus 
cases. 
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Criminal  cases  numbered  209,  as  against  51  for  the  previous  year, 
accounted  for  as  follows:  Unlawfully  importing,  etc.,  opium,  32; 
adultery,  3;  making  or  presenting  false  claims,  2;  stealing,  etc.,  on 
United  States  reservation,  1;  violation  of  white-slave  traffic  act,  3; 
narcotics,  2;  illicit  distilling.  1;  violation  of  tariff  act  of  October 
3,  1913,  2 ;  violation  of  postal  laws,  3 ;  depositing  nonmailable  mat- 
ter in  post  office,  3 ;  selling  intoxicating  liquors  to  members  of  United 
States  Army,  47 ;  impersonating  United  States  officer,  1 ;  eq)ionage, 
2 ;  keeping  bawdy  house,  9 ;  setting  fire  to  vessel  of  United  States, 
etc.,  1;  unlawfuUy  wearing  uniform  of  United  States  Army,  18; 
gambling  on  United  States  reservation,  1;  failure  to  register  for 
draft,  60;  conspiracy,  3;  transporting  intoxicating  liquor,  15. 

Convictions  to  the  number  of  185  were  secured  in  the  criminal 
cases,  8  were  acquitted,  4  cases  noUe-prossed,  and  12  cases  are 
pending. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT. 

The  attorney  general  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments,  the  high  sheriff,  the  district  magistrates,  other  public 
officials  in  all  matters  connected  with  their  public  duties,  and  the 
many  Territorial  boards.  Much  of  this  work  consists  of  drawing 
up  or  passing  upon  forms  of  contracts  and  bonds  of  contractors  with 
the  Territory,  deeds,  licenses,  patents,  and  other  documents  relating 
to  land  transactions,  corporation  charters,  etc.  The  nature  of  this 
woik  prevents  its  being  reported  in  detail  as  it  is  as  broad  and  varied 
as  the  work  of  the  several  departments. 

During  the  year  the  department  handled  two  cases  in  the  United 
States  District  Court;  12  in  the  Supreme  Court;  34  in  the  Circuit 
Court;  14  in  the  Tax  Appeal  Court;  50  in  the  Land  Court;  27  in  the 
District  Court  of  Honolulu,  and  two  in  other  district  courts. 

Of  these  cases,  3  are  still  pending  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  23  in  Circuit  Court,  20  in  Land  Court,  and  2  in  other  district 
courts  than  Honolulu.  "  This  makes  93  cases  finished  and  48  cases 
pending. 

TERRITORIAL  PRISON. 

This  year  saw  the  completion  of  the  new  prison  and  its  occupancy. 

All  felons,  all  Federal  prisoners,  both  misdemeanants  and  persons 
awaiting  trial,  as  well  as  felons,  are  retained  in  the  Territorial  prison. 

The  warden  of  the  Territorial  prison  is  also  high  dieriff  of  the 
Territory. 

The  total  of  days  imprisonment  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June 
30,  1918,  was  230,251,  divided  into  226,976  criminal  prisoners  and 
3,275  committals.  This  makes  a  daily  average  of  622  criminal  pris- 
oners for  the  year  and  9  committed  persons,  or  a  total  average  of 
631.  During  the  preceding  year  the  average  was  538  prisoners.  The 
daily  average  for  this  vear  thus  shows  an  increase  of  98. 

For  the  year  the  daily  average  of  sick  was  1.58  per  cent. 

Total  expenditures  were  $83,910.50,  divided  into  $55,968.22  for 
expense  and  maintenance  of  prisoners  and  $27,945.28  for  pay  of 
guards  and  physicians. 
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Daily  cost  of  support,  maintenance,  and  custody  for  each  prisoner 
was  61  cents  for  the  period. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  prison,  and  regular  examinations  of  all  buildings  and  cells  are 
madcx  weekly.  Food  is  excellent  in  both  quality  and  quantity,  and 
answers  all  requirements  for  food  value  and  nourishment,  according 
to  the  work  required  of  the  prisoners. 

All  prisoners  are  given  a  preliminary  medical  examination  upon 
first  entering,  particular  care  being  used  to  guard  against  the  bring- 
ing of  conta^ous  or  infectious  diseases  to  persons  akeady  in  prison. 

Bix  deaths  occurred  among  prisoners  during  the  year.  Two  died 
of  disease  and  four  were  executed  according  to  law. 

The  1917  legislature  enacted  a  laiw  for  the  payment  of  prisoners 
and  apijropriated  $15,000  as  prisoners'  compensation  for*  the  bien- 
nial period  beginning  July  1,  1917.  Payment  in  no  case  is  to  exceed 
25  cents  a  day  for  a  pri^ner,  and  no  prisoner  is  to  be  eligible  for 
pay  until  he  has  served  three  months  of  his  sentence. 

Supervision  of  the  payment  system  is  under  the  attorney  general, 
the  warden,  and  the  prison  inspectors,  all  of  whom  constitute  a  pris- 
oners' compensation  board  to  classify,  grade,  and  fix  payments. 

Reports  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  show  that  the  plan  is  meeting 
aood  success  and,  together  with  the  "  honor  system,"  is  doin^  much  in 
forming  character  among  the  prisoners,  giving  them  a  desire  for 
promotion  through  hard  work  and  good  conduct.  The  prisoners  are 
cheerfully  performing  more  and  better  work  than  formerly,  and  the 
improvement  in  their  conduct  is  marked. 

With  two  exceptions  no  prisoners  have  drawn  more  than  half 
their  earnings,  and  a  large  number  are  allowing  their  earnings  to  ac- 
cumulate against  the  day  when  liberty  is  grantra  them. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

^  Although  an  analysis  of  the  year's  mortality  and  morbidity  statis- 
tics revesus  an  increase  of  612  in  the  number  of  deaths  and  178  in 
the  number  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases  over  the  previous  year,  the 
health  of  the  Territory  may  he  considered  to  have  been  good  and  the 
rates  compare  favorably  with  communities  of  similar  size  on  the 
mainland. 

Nine  physicians — six  Americans,  two  Japanese,  and  one  Swiss — 
successfully  passed  the  examinations  of  the  board  of  examiners 
during  the  year  and  were  recommended  for  license  to  practice  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  the  Territory.  A  number  of  the  physicians  of 
the  Territory  have  responded  to  the  call  of  their  country  and  are 
either  members  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  or  medical  examiners 
on  draft  boards. 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June  the  new  regulation  for  the 
control  of  venereal  diseases  was  in  force. 

Vital  statistics, — In  order  to  figure  the  mortality  and  morbidity 
rates  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  population,  and  as  there  has  been  no 
United  Staates  census  taken  since  1910  the  number  of  people  in  the 
Territory  has  had  to  be  estimated  from  year  to  year.  From  all  avail- 
able data  it  is  estimated  that  the  population  of  the  Territory  is  ap- 
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proximately  256,180,  divided  as  to  nationality  and  counties  as  is' 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


County. 


Populatlan. 


Honolulu 

Oahu  (outside  of  Honolulu) 

Hilo 

Hawaii  (outside  of  HUo). . . . 

Maul... 

Kauai 

Kalawao 

Total 


75,  (xn 
41,500 
10,560 
58,950 
38,600 
81,000 
680 


256,180 


Early  in  1918  Mr.  K.  C.  Lappin  was  sent  here  by  the  Census 
Bureau  to  make  a  survey  of  birth  and  death  records,  and  the  results 
were  such  that  Hawaii  was  admitted  to  the  registration  area  as  to 
deaths  but  not  as  to  births.  Mr.  Lappin  made  a  number  of  valuable 
suggestions  whereby  the  reporting  of  births  could  be  made  more  com- 
plete, and  they  were  adopted.  .  R  is  believed  that  it  will  be  only  a 
short  time  before  the  registration  of  births  will  be  complete  enough 
and  the  Territory  can  be  admitted  into  the  registration  area. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  Territory  during  the  past  vear 
was  4,010,  an  increase  of  512  over  the  previous  year.  A  study  oi  the 
principal  causes  of  death  and  an  increase  in  tne  number  of  deaths 
from  external  causes  account  for  a  large  proportion  of  these  deaths. 
The  annual  death  rate  per  1,000  of  population  was  15.65.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  external  causes  was  315  in  the  Territory,  an  in- 
crease of  51,  and  if  these  are  excluded  we  have  an  annual  death  rate 
per  1,000  of  population  of  14.42  from  disease  alone.  In  the  city  of 
Honolulu  there  were  1,395  deaths,  an  increase  of  126  over  1916-17. 
This  gives  a  death  rate  of  18.60  per  1,000  of  population  as  compared 
with  17.64  in  the  previous  year.  In  the  city  of  Hilo  the  deaths  num- 
bered 263,  giving  a  death  rate  of  24.93.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
deaths  in  Hilo  was  54.  In  Honolulu  the  number  of  nonresidents  who 
died  was  182,  while  in  Hilo  they  numbered  92.  Deaths  in  Honolulu 
from  external  causes  were  115,  an  increase  of  34  over  the  previous 
year.  Of  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  Territory,  1,041  occurred 
in  hospitals  or  other  institutions. 

Deaths  by  counties. 


Cotmty. 

Total. 

Death  rate. 

Honolulu •. 

1,305 
630 
263 
713 
80 
396 
633 

18.00 

City  and  county  of  Honolulu 

12.77 

CityofHilo 

24  98 

Hawaii  (exclusive  of  HUo  aty) 

12.00 

Kala^AO. 

117  66 

Kauai 

12.77 

Maui. 

16.44 

Total 

4,010 

15.65 
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Deaths  by  nationalities. 


American 

164 

227 

831 
364 
883 

1,363 
73 
96 
180 
331 
96 
42 
28 

British 

27 

QArman 

, 27 

7.47 

Ru««i«ii  . .                       

9 

Chineae 

14.88 

Filipino 

17.84 

HawaUan 

38.64 

Japanew , 

12.76 

Korean , 

14.60 

Aflaii^-HflWftHrtn 

16.84 

Caaoairian-HawaiiAn.. ^  

17.21 

Portuguese 

13.66 

PortoRlcan 

17.88 

18.60 

42.42 

Total 

4,010 

16.65 

Births. — The  total  number  of  births  reported  at  the  office  of  the 
registrar  general  during  the  past  year  was  9,404,  an  increase  of  697 
over  those  repoiled  the  previous  period.  There  were  several  causes 
for  this  increase  in  birth  reports ;  among  those  which  might  be  men- 
tioned are  the  following:  Cooperation  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  who  requested  all  school-teachers  to  report  any 
births  which  might  have  occurred  in  tlie  families  of  the  children 
thev  were  teaching;  the  placing  of  placards  in  all  plantation  camps 
and  villages  notifving  the  people  of  the  law  requiring  the  report  of 
births;. and  also  the  fact  that  since  the  outbreat  of  the  war  a  large 
number  of  voung  men  have  had  to  obtain,  in  connection  with  the 
draft,  proof  as  to  exactlv  when  they  were  bom. 

The  biilh  rate  per  1,000  population  was  36.71  for  the  Territory, 
as  compared  with  34.75  for  1916-17. 

The  following  tables  give  the  births  and  birth  rate  by  counties  and 
nationalities : 

Births  by  counties. 


County. 


Honolulu 

Clt\  and  county  of  Honolulu. 

niloCIty 

County  of  Hawaii 

Kalawao 

Kauai 

Maui 


Total.. 


9,404 


Total 

Birtb 

birtbs. 

rata. 

3,034 

40.46 

1,441 

S4.72 

474 

44.g6 

2,010 

84.10 

16 

93.53 

1,019 

48.68 

1,410 

86.68 

86.  n 


Births  by  nationalities. 


American 

806 

416 

666 
466 

«S6 

4,679 
188 
869 
688 

1,048 
287 
161 
81 

British 

63 

Oerman.^. , ..... 

' 27 

18.68 

Russian 

9ft 

Chine*!e .  .              ... 

99.98 

Kilipino 

22.35 

Hawaiian ,  . , .                                ,    . .                          ....... 

27.79 

Japanese 

42.nr 

Korean 

86.60 

Aalatlo- Hawaiian 

63.65 

OaiiAa^an-Ha'vhailan ...  ...  ....    ..  ,..  ...  .    

60.52 

Portueuese 

48.22 

PortoRlcan : 

45.59 

Spanish ....           

70.83 

cSSs".:::::;;;::::;;::::;:;;:;:;:::;;::::::;:: :      :':^:::^^:  ••" 

46.97 

Total 

9,404 

86-71 

NoTC.— Total  Japanese  births  reported  to  the  Japanese  consulate.  5^0S6.    Increase  to  those  reported 
^botrdof  health.  407. 
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Marriages. — ^The  total  marriages  reported  in  the  Territory  during 
the  past  year  were  2,572,  a  decrease  of  190;  while  in  Honolulu, 
instead  of  being  more  €is  it  was  last  year,  there  were  417  less. 

Principal  causes  of  death, — The  15  principal  causes  of  death  re- 
sulted in  2,902  of  all  the  deaths  in  the  territory,  or  72.36  per  cent. 
These  were  as  follows: 


Cause. 


Diflrrhea  and  enteritis 

Tuberculosis  (all  for ms) 

Brancho-pDeumania 

Premature  birth,  congenital  debility,  and  other  causes  pecniUar  to  early  infancy 

Orsanic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Lobar-pneiunonia 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy 

Bronchit i«; .  acute  and  chronic 

Oanoer  (all  forms) , 

Briefs  disease 

Beriberi 

Syphilis 

Whooping  cough 

Lrprosy  ^  in  leper  settlement) 

Typhoid  fever 

Total 


2,g02 


To*al 

Rate  per 

deaths. 

Tti?S?^ 

«Q3 

2.85 

4M 

1.82 

324 

1.20 

223 

.87 

183 

.71 

175 

.«8 

153 

.60 

146 

.57 

140 

.65 

130 

.61 

l?9 

.35 

77 

.30 

•n 

.30 

61 

.24 

57 

.22 

72.36 


The  total  number  of  deaths  under  5  years  of  age  were  1,717,  which 
is  42.81  per  cent  of  the  entire  mortality  of  the  Territory.  Of  the 
1,717  deaths  just  mentioned,  1,358  occurred  under  1  year  of  age. 
The  increase  for  the  Territory  of  deaths  under  1  year  of  age  was  221, 
and  for  Honolulu  31. 


Cause. 


mantaea  and  enteritis 

Broocho-pneumonia 

Premature  birth,  congenital  debility  and  other  causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy 

Acute  bronchitis 

Whooping  cough 

Beribwl 

External  causes 

ByphlBs 

Looar-pneumonla 

Malformation 

Tuberenlosis  (all  forms) 


Total. 


574 
284 
223 
120 
78 
70 
47 
40 
40 
37 
27 


A  campaign  for  the  education  of  mothers  has  been  carried  on  here 
for  a  number  of  years,  not  only  by  the  board  of  health  but  by  the 
Palama  Settlement  and  other  organizations,  but  this  will  have  to  be 
prosecuted  much  more  vigorously  if  the  infant  mortality  is  to  be 
reduced. 

Morbidity  statistics. — There  were  2,039  cases  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  reported  during  the  past  year,  an  increase  of  178 
cases  over  the  previous  year.  In  cerebrospinal  mcnin^tis,  enteric 
fever,  leprosy,  whooping  cough,  tuberculosis,  and  chickenpoz  an 
increase  is  noted,  while  in  the  other  diseases  a  decrease  is  found. 
The  large  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  at  Schofield  Barracks,  due  to 
the  water  infection  and  carriers,  respectively,  and  the  increased  num- 
ber of  cases  of  tuberculosis  reported  more  than  accounts  for  the 
increase  over  the  previous  year. 
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The  number  of  cases  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  reported 
by  islands  is  as  follows:  Oahu,  1,287;  Hawaii,  382;  Maui,  152;  Kauai, 
207;  Molokai.  11. 

All  cases  oi  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  were  removed  to  hospitals  as 
soon  as  discovered,  and  in  addition,  at  Waipahu,  Oahu,  a  large 
number  of  the  laborers  and  their  families  were  immunized  against 
typhoid.  This  measure  had  the  effect  of  stopping  the  spread  of  the 
disease  in  this  district. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools. — The  work  of  this  bureau  during  the 
past  year  has  oeen  carried  on  the  same  as  in  the  previous  period  with 
the  exception  that  the  work  in  the  outside  districts  on  Oahu  was  done 
by  the  Government  physicians. 

In  Honolulu  all  the  children  in  23  public  schools  were  examined. 
The  pupils  examined  numbered  10,847,  which  was  199  more  than  the 

Erevious  year,  and  of  this  number  1,790  were  vaccinated.  The  num- 
er  of  defects  found  were  8,631,  which  was  861  less  than  1916-17. 
The  greatest  number  of  defects  were  found  in  the  teeth,  and  in  all 
cases  the  children  were  advised  to  consult  a  dentist,  but  in  cases  where 
it  was  found  that  the  children  could  not  afford  *o  pay  a  dentist  tiiey 
were  sent  to  the  Palama  Settlement.  The  defects  were  classified  as 
follows:  Defective  teeth,  5,482;  enlarged  tonsils,  1,500;  adenoids,  357; 
pediculosis,  532;  skin  cases,  105;  Porto  Rican  itch,  77;  defective  eyes, 
157;  nutrition,  308;  tuberculosis  suspects^  16;  defective  heart,  9;  ring 
worms,  2;  contagious  diseases,  47;  defective  ears,  16;  asthma,  3;  ade- 
nitis, 14 ;  dislocated  hip,  1 ;  fractured  arms,  2 ;  nystagmus,  1 ;  abscess 
of  axella,  1;  eczema,  1;  total,  8,631. 

A  survey  made  of  the  school  children  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  re- 
sulted as  follows :  Defective  teeth,  1,421 ;  enlarged  tonsils,  876 ;  nutri- 
tion, 69;  skin  diseases,  325;  defective  eyes,  107;  defective  ears,  22; 
adenoids,  50;  anemic,  13;  adenitis,  11. 

The  number  of  defects  recorded  amons  the  children  of  Kauai  were 
3,528,  as  a  result  of  the  survey,  segre^atc^  as  follows:  Defective  teeth, 
1,600;  enlarged  tonsils,  1,203;  adenoids,  143;  skin  diseases,  99;  Porto 
Kican  itch,  16;  defective  ears,  14;  adenitis^  111;  pediculosis,  115;  nu- 
trition, 142;  contagious  diseases,  6;  defective  eyes,  54.;  conjunctivitis, 
25:  total,  3,528. 

Pure  Food  Bureau, — Conditions  arisinff  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  have  increased  the  importance  of  mis  bureau  and  have  also 
greatly  increased  the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed.  The  work 
covered  almost  every  variety  of  food  and  drugs.  ^  The  milk  supply, 
condition  of  food  in  restaurants,  the  large  quantity  of  questionable 
salt  salmon,  the  adulteration  of  bay  rum,  inspection  of  canned  goods 
and  other  foods  are  amon^g  the  many  activities  of  the  bureau  which 
might  be  mentioned.  Assistance  was  given  the  Army,  Navy,  United 
States  District  Attorney,  and  the  United  States  Food  Administrator. 

Insane  Asylum. — At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30, 1917,  there 
remained  in  the  institution,  paroled  or  escaped,  257  males  and  98 
females,  a  total  of  355.  During  the  year  74  males  and  18  females  were 
admitted.  The  total  number  under  care  and^  treatment  was  331  males 
and  116  females,  or  a  total  of  447.  The  maximum  number  of  patients 
at  any  one  time  was  359  while  the  minimum  was  340.  The  number  of 
deaths  during  the  year  were  41  of  which  80  were  males  and  11  fe- 
males. Four  patients  escaped  but  one  of  them  returned  after  three 
days.    During  the  year  34  males  and  10  females  were  discharged  as 
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recovered  and  16  males  and  1  female  as  improved.  On  June  30, 1918, 
there  were  251  males  and  94  females  in  the  institution  or  on  parole. 

Cerebral  apoplexy,  paresis,  chronic  nephritis,  syphilis,  and  acute 
mania  were  responsible  for  most  of  the  deaths.  One  death  from 
pellagra  is  noted  and  several  other  cases  are  at  present  in  the 
institution. 

During  the  year  the  female  employees  and  patients  made  404  denim 
jackets,  241  denim  pants,  205  sheets,  226  pillow  slips,  114  dresses,  48 
chemises,  45  drawers,  4  petticoats^  and  2  straight-jackets.  An  ex- 
hibit of  articles  made  by  the  patients  was  shown  at  the  fair  and 
caused  very  favorable  comment. 

The  diet  of  the  patients  has  been  as  far  as  was  possible  that  which 
was  laid  down  by  the  Food  Administrator.  The  meatless  days  have 
been  observed  and  on  these  days  fish  has  been  substituted.  As  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  patients  are  "rice  eaters"  there  has  been  a 
comparatively  low  consumption  of  wheat.  Corn  meal,  corn  flour, 
barley  flour,  and  beans  have  been  used  as  substitutes  for  wheat.  Of 
course  there  have,  been  some  cases  which  required  a  special  diet. 
About  two  acres  of  green  vegetables  were  grown  and  there  was  suffi- 
cient taro  grown  for  the  institution. 

The  buildings  have  been  kept  in  repair  and  some  painting  has  been 
done.  One  thousand  five  hundred  feet  of  water-bound  macadam 
road  was  built  to  give  access  to  the  sanitorium.  The  doctor's  cottage 
and  treatment  building  at  the  sanitorium  were  completed  and  this 
institution  was  opened  for  patients  on  May  1, 1918. 

Antituberculosis  bureau. — The  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  carried 
on  along  similar  lines  to  that  of  previous  years,  but  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  have  better  supervision  over  the  cases.  During  the  year 
there  were  937  cases  reported  as  against  900  the  previous  year.  This 
number  added  to  the  1,991  cases  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
makes  a  total  of  2,928  cases  handled  by  the  bureau  in  some  man- 
ner during  the  year.  There  were  466  deaths,  while  during  the 
year  432  cases  were  removed  from  the  register  because  they  had  either 
left  the  Territory,  were  apparent  cures,  or  could  not  after  a  diligent 
search  be  located.  Of  the  new  cases  714  or  26.2  per  cent  are  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  nurses  or  in  sanitariums.  During  the 
year  the  nursing  staff  made  over  10,600  visits.  There  were  two 
nurses  on  Oahu  and  one  nurse  on  each  of  the  other  islands,  with  at 
times  an  extra  nurse  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  In  370  cases  the  nurses 
were  able  to  obtain  economic  statistics,  and  this  survey  showed  34 
independent  as  to  means,  122  were  wage  earners,  while  the  balance, 
214,  were  indigent.  In  43  of  the  cases  reported  to  the  bureau  it  was 
ascertained  that  tuberculosis  had  existed  previously  in  the  family. 
As  many  cases  as  the  appropriation  would  allow  were  maintained 
in  the  various  hospitals- 
Over  52.1  per  cent  of  the  new  cases  came  from  Honolulu  and  the 
island  of  Oahu.  To  some  extent  the  medical  inspection  of  recruits 
under  the  draft  law  was  responsible  for  the  showing  of  an  increased 
number  of  cases. 

Cases  by  nationality. — ^The  Hawaiians  showed  a  decrease  of  89 
cases,  or  16  per  cent.  The  number  of  cases  among  the  Portuguese 
was  20  more  than  last  year.  There  were  7  less  cases  among  the 
Japanese,  a  decrease  of  2.2  per  cent.  The  Chinese,  Korean,  and  Fili- 
pinos showed  an  increase  of  34.4  and  51  cases,  respectively.    Other 
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nationalities  showed  a  decrease  of  20  cases  or  54  per  cent.  Of  the 
new  registered  cases  309  were  bom  in  Hawaii,  503  in  Asia,  44  in 
Europe,  22  in  America,  and  52  cases  the  birthplaces  are  un- 
known. As  to  length  of  residence,  9  were  residents  less  than  six 
months,  10  less  than  a  year,  30  less  than  two  years,  62  less  than  five 
years,  and  the  remainder  over  five  years. 

Leprosy,— On  June  30,  1918,  the  number  of  lepers  living  at  the 
settlement  was  608,  an  increase  of  21  from  the  previous  year.  The 
following  tables  give  the  leper  population  at  Kalaupapa  and 
Kalawao  during  the  year. 


^ 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

NYimlHir  of  pAti^nt^*?  Hying  in  tho  mttloniQnt  JunQ  30, 1917 - ,  - .  t 

358 
61 

1 

229 
26 

1 

£87 

KiimhAr  nf  nat.ii>ntji  trAnflfAimrl  from  Kftlihi  HOfPitflkl .  . 

87 

Nomber  of  persons  examined  and  declared  lepers  (exclusive  leper  settle- 
ment)       .X  

2 

Total 

420 

256 

676 

Number  of  p<itf,entii  ree's^a'pfricK^  and  r^lMMAd  nn  p^roln 

1 
42 

1 

Number  of  aeaths. . . ,      ' 

25 

67 

Total  

43 
377 

25 
231 

68 

Number  of  patients  remalnlni;  in  the  settlement  June  90,  Tfii8. 

608 

"Nationality  of  patientft  remaining  in  the  settlement. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total 

American.    . 

2 
I 

25 

12 

2 

210 

12 

12 

64 

33 

2 

2 

2 

n^YgiAi^ 

1 

Chimin. , , . ...... 

25 

Filipino 

12 

German 

2 

157 

1 

4 

Hawaiian 

367 

Japanese 

18 

Korean 

12 

p&rt-Hfrwaili\n ,  

57 
14 

121 

Portu£ue0e 

47 

PortoKican 

2 

BpanLih 

2 

Total .*. 

377 

231 

608 

These  people  were  housed  in  the  different  homes  and  in  cottages 
outside:  Baldwin  Home,  101;  Bishop  Home,  54;  Bay  View  Home, 
65 ;  McVeigh  Home.  12 ;  General  Hospital,  21 ;  and  outside  Uie  homes, 
355. 

Of  nonleprous  children  the  number  living  at  nurseiy  July  1,  1917, 
was  20;  number  of  births  during  year,  15;  sent  to  relatives,  2;  sent 
to  homes  in  Honolulu,  16 ;  died  d,urmg  year,  11 ;  remaining  in  nursery 
June  80, 1918,  6. 

On  July  1,  1917,  there  were  24  male  and  15  female  kokuas  at  the 
settlement,  and  1  male  and  3  females  were  admitted  during  the  year, 
making  a  total  of  43.  During  the  year  1  male  and  2  female  kokuas 
were  discharged,  and  one  of  each  sex  died,  leaving  23  male  and  15 
female  kokuas  at  the  settlement  at  the  end  of  the  period.  Other 
well  persons  living  at  the  settlement  were  31  males  and  19  femides, 
a  total  of  50.    This  makes  the  total  population  of  the  settlement  702. 

The  census  of  live  stock  owned  by  the  board  shows  19  horses,  671 
head  of  cattle  (65  oxen  included),  30  donkeys,  and  136  hogs. 
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KaUhi  hospital. — ^There  were  56  males  and  24  females  examined 
during  the  year  and  declared  lepers;  1  male  and  2  females  released 
on  parole  were  reexamined  and  declared  lepers  j  while  1  patient  was 
readmitted  for  breaking  parole.  The  nationality  of  those  declared 
lepers  was  as  follows :  (jninese,  6 ;  Filipino,  6 ;  German,  1 ;  Hawaiian, 
39 ;  Japanese,  5 ;  Korean,  3 ;  Norwegian,  1 ;  Part-Hawaiian,  16 ;  Portu- 
guese, 5 ;  Porto  Eican,  1 ;  total,  83.  Locality  was  as  follows :  Hono- 
lulu, 30;  Oahu  (exclusive  of  Honolulu),  6;  Hawaii,  37;  Kauai,  5; 
Maui,  5;. total,  83. 

Kaliki  Boys*  Home. — On  July  1,  1917,  there  were  37  boys  Jiving 
at  the  home  and  9  were  admitted  during  the  year,  while  6  were  dis- 
charged, leaving  at  the  end  of  the  present  year  40  boys  remaining  in 
the  home. 

Kapiolcmi  Girls^  Home, — Sixty  girls  were  living  in  the  home  on 
July  1,  1917,  and  7  were  admitted.  During  the  year  5  were  dis- 
charged and  2  died,  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  same  num- 
ber as  at  the  beginning. 

Resident  Physician-Leper  Settlement, — Dr.  W.^  J.  Goodhue,  who 
as  resident  physician  for  the  past  16  years  has  faithfully  performed 
his  duties  and  cared  for  the  patients  at  the  settlement,  gives  a  very 
full  report  of  his  work  and  the  results  which  have  been  accomplished. 
The  use  of  chaulmoogra  oil  combined  with  tonics  has  been  the  main 
treatment.  He  also  performed  a  number  of  major  and  minor  op- 
erations. 

United  States  Leprosy  Investigation  Station, — The  work  of  this 
station  has  been  carried  on  at  Kalihi  under  its  director,  A.  A.  Surgeon 
H.  T.  HoUmann,  and  has  consisted  mainly  of  laboratory  investiga- 
tions and  animal  experiments.  A  number  of  papers  have  been 
written  and  submitted  to  the  bureau,  but  as  yet  have  not  been  pub- 
lished. Through  the  assistance  of  President  Dean,  of  the  College 
of  Hawaii,  the  station  has  been  enabled  to  administer  chaulmoogra 
oil  in  a  new  form  and  with  very  gratifying  results. 

United  States  Public  Healtfi  Service.— Surgeon  F.  E.  Trotter, 
chief  quarantine  officer,  has  as  always  given  the  board  assistance 
whenever  called  upon.  The  use  of  the  quarantine  station  -  and 
crematory  has  been  of  great  help  to  the  department.  In  Washing- 
ton Surg.  Gen.  Rupert  Blue,  Asst.  Surg.  Gens.  McLaughlin,  Perry, 
Creel,  Warren,  and  Schereschewsky,  also  Surg.  George  W.  McCoy 
were  of  great  assistance  in  many  ways. 

The  following  letters  cover  some  of  the  work  in  leprosy  investiga- 
tion by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  during  the  year:    . 

f  Honolulu,  Hawah,  June  SO,  1918, 

Dr.  J.  S.  B.  Pbatt, 

PreHderU  Territorial  Board  of  Health,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  brief  report  of  some  the  work  of  this 
station  which  has  been  carried  on  at  the  laboratory  In  Kalihi,  Honolulu. 

Surg.  Donald  H.  CuiTle  served  as  director  until  July  26,  1917,  on  which  date 
he  was  transferred  to  Boston,  and  I  assumed  charge. 

During  the  year  in  addition  to  the  treatment  of  your  patients  at  KaUhi 
Hospital  I  have  made  the  following: 

Cultural  studi€9, — ^The  bacillus  of  leprosy  was  cultivated  from  the  leprous 
tissues  of  a  number  of  patients  under  treatment 

Numerous  attempts  at  the  cultivation  of  the  rat  leprosy  badUus  were  also 
made. 
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Animal  inoculations. — ^Daring  the  year  it  was  found  that  the  leprous  tissue 
inoculated  into  guinea  pigs  sooner  or  later  was  entirely  absorbed  without 
involvement  of  any  of  the  internal  organs. 

Two  calves  were  inoculated  with  leprous  tissue,  and  at  this  time,  six  months 
after  the  operation,  there  are  distinct  nodules  at  the  site  of  inoculation.  This 
is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  that  an  attempt  to  inoculate  calves  has 
been  made. 

Immunity  studies. — The  blood  of  nearly  all  the  patients  has  been  examined 
from  time  to  time  for  the  presence  of  leper  bacilli. 

Wassermann  and  other  complement  defection  tests  have  been  made  on  the 
blood  of  the  patients. 

Since  June  1,  1918,  on  which  date  your  bacteriologist  was  mobilized  with 
the  National  Guard,  I  have  endeavored  to  place  all  the  facilities  of  this  labora- 
tory at  your  disposal  in  caring  for  your  public  health  laboratory  work. 
Respectfully, 

Habbt  T.  Hollmann, 

Director. 


Honolulu,  Hawaii,  June  29,  1918. 
Dr.  J.  S.  B.  Pratt, 

President,  Territorial  Board  of  Health,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  render  a  report  of  the  Kalihi  Hospital  medical  de- 
partment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918. 


Mate 


Femalo. 


Total 


Patients  under  treatment  during  the  year 

Patients  under  treatment  July  1, 1917 

Patients  admitted  during  the  year 

Patients  paroled \ 

Deaths  during  the  year 

Transferred  to  Molokai 

Transferred  to  Japan , 

Patients  under  treatment  June  30, 1918 

Examination  board  (official)  during  the  year 

Declared  lepers 

Declared  nonlepeiB 

Reexamination  board  for  parole 

Release  on  parole 

Not  warrant  to  parole 

Gases  paroled  from  Molokai  (reexamined)  declared  lepers 

Oases  paroled  from  Kalihi  Hospital  (reexamined)  declared  not  a  leper... 


139 

55 

84 

9 

6 

87 

2 

35 

88 

84 

4 

16 

9 

7 

3 

1 


I  examined  167  persons  unofilcially  for  leprosy  and  also  1  for  parolement  at 
Kalaupapa,  Molokai,  during  the  year. 

One  patient  paroled  from  Kalihi  Hospital  last  year  was  recommitted  to  the 
hospitaL 

Medical  treatment. — The  majority  of  the  patients  received  chaulmoogra  oil 
and  Lugol's  iodine  solution  internally — 20  cubic  centimeters  of  the  oil  and  8 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  iodine  solution  daily. 

Intramuscularly. — With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Dean,  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  College  of  Hawaii,  we  have  isolated  four  different  fatty  acid  fractions  from 
chaulmoogra  oil  and,  in  the  form  of  ethyl  esters,  have  administered  them  intra- 
muscularly with  the  most  encouraging  results,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing  table: 
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Case. 

Age. 

Type. 

Add  used. 

Treated. 

Result. 

1 

20 
31 
25 
65 

10 
9 
12 
9 
11 
40 
2$ 
45 
30 
19 
42 
00 
33 
40 

10 
30 
14 

21 

17 

Nod 

Nod 

Nod 

Nod 

Nod 

Nod 

Nod 

NOQ 

AT?esth.... 

Nod 

Nod 

Nod 

Nod 

Nou....... 

Nod 

Nod 

Nod 

Nod 

Nod 

Nod 

Nod 

Nod....... 

Nod 

A 

0  weeks 

0  months 

ao 

do 

do 

do 

0  weeks 

12  months... 

do 

OmontKs 

....tlo 

No  improvement. 
Slight  improvement. 
Marked  improvemeat. 
Improvement. 
Marked  Improvement. 
Improvement. 
No  improvement. 
Improvement. 
No  improvement. 
Flight  improvement. 
Improvement. 
Marked  improvement. 
Do. 

s 

A 

J 

.V 

A 

A 

A 

B 

4 

5 

0 

7 

« 

R 

9 

B 

B 

10 

11 

B 

12 

B 

C 

c 

do 

..  -do 

.do 

13 

14 

Do 

1.5 

C 

C 

D 

do 

GO 

12month:a... 

0  months 

do 

do...;... 

3  months 

do. 

do 

Slight  improvement. 
Marked  Improvement. 
Do. 

10 

17 

18 

D 

Marked  improvement.    Bacilli  disap- 
peared from  nearly  all  lesions. 
Do. 

19 

D 

D 

A,  B,C,  D.. 

A,  B,C,  D.. 
A,  B,C,  D.. 

ao 

Do 

21 

Marked  improvement.  No  bacilli  can 
be  found  in  the  site  of  the  old  iMions. 

Improvement 

Improvement  in  nodnlar  lesions  symp- 
toms cau.>ed  by  nerve  involvement 
not  improved. 

22 

Xi 

Unfortunately  I  am  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  these  acids  to 
place  more  than  20  patients  on  them.  My  supply  of  the  acids  depends  on  the 
gratuitous  time  Dr.  Dean  is  able  to  give  to  the  chemical  Isolation  of  these  acids. 
I  would  recommend  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  if  possible  a  chemical  assistant 
be  placed  on  medical  pay  roll  to  work  under  Dr.  Dean  and  my  direction  in  the 
isolating  of  these  in  sufficient  quantities  to  place  all  the  cases  at  Kalihi  Hos- 
pital on  them. 

Locally. — ^Trichloracetic  acid  applied  locally  to  the  leprous  lesions  has  been 
found  to  be  superior  to  the  carbon  dioxide  snow.  Its  application  is  not  nearly 
so  painful,  the  subsequent  inflammatory  reaction  is  more  marked. 

Sunlight  treatment  of  leprous  ulcerations. — During  the  past  year  heliotherapy 
has  been  practiced  in  those  intractable  ulcerations  of  the  skin  that  so  frequency 
occur  in  those  cases  oi  leprosy  in  which  the  nerve  involvement  is  marked. 

Surgical  treatment. — During  the  year  14  surgical  operations  were  performed 
under  general  anesthesia;  2,030  sun^lcal  dressings  were  applied  under  the 
supervision  of  the  trained  nurse,  Mrs.  Kay,  R.  N. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  a  medicated  bath- 
house at  KalihJ  Hospital  in  order  that  the  patients  can  have  the  benefit  of  the 
various  hot  medicated  baths. 
Respectfully, 

Habby  T.  Hollmakn. 

The  following  letter  covers  the  medical  and  surgical  work  at  the 
leper  settlement  for  the  period: 

To  the  Pbesident  and  Membebs  of  the 

Tebbitobial  Boabd  of  Health, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
Deab  Sib  and  Gentlemen:  Herewith  I  respectfully  submit  for  your  consid- 
eration a  report  of  the  medical  and  surgical  department  of  the  leper  settlement 
for  the  period  ended  June  30,  1918. 
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Regular  patients  on  chaulmoogra  oil  and  gualacol  comp.  show  an  increaae 
over  the  period  of  the  last  report  and  tabulated  monthly  as  follows : 


Male. 


Female. 


TofcaL 


1017,  July 

Aujnist. 

September 
October... 
November. 
December. 

1018,  Jamiary. . . 
.  February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


41 
41 
34 


53 
50 
50 
SO 
SO 
52 
6ft 


The  average  of  above  hypodermic  treatments  given  for  the  period  of  this 
report  are  4,656. 

Of  these  patients  36  are  also  taking  chaulmoogra  and  gualacol  comp.  per  orem. 

Other  cases  on  the  chaulmoogra  oil  and  gualacol  comp.  per  orem  in  the 
various  homes,  hospital,  and  general  settlement  number  40. 

Oases  on  chaulmoogra  oil  plain,  which  can  not  well  be  administered  other 
than  by  mouth,  number  14. 

Total  number  of  patients  on  chaulmoogra  oil  in  some  form  including*  hypo- 
dermic medication  number  275. 

I  have  to  note  one  case  on  the  Varham  preparation  of  chaulmoogra  oil  hypo- 
dermlcally.  There  is  unquestionably  some  improvement  in  this  case  but  not 
any  greater,  nor  perhaps  as  marked,  as  the  improvement  noted  in  respect  to 
the  other  cases  on  the  regular  chaulmoogra  oil  and  gualacol  comp.  injected 
and  per  orem. 

Other  special  treatments,  together  with  those  noted  above,  tabulate  as  fol- 
lows: 


Female. 


ToteL 


Chaulmoogra  oil  per  orem 

Chaulmoogra  oil  and  guaiaool  comp.  per  orem 

Chaulmoogra  oil  and  guaiaool  oomp.  hypodermkalJy. 

Trlchloraoetic,  locally 

Semerak  paste  and  ointment,  locally 

COt 

Scott's  emulsion  C.  L.  oil 

Waterbury's  C.  L.  oil  w/I.  Q.  S 

I.  Q.  B.  phosphates 

Strychnine  sulphate 

Locpl's  solution 

Fowler's  solution 


12 


144 
78 
55 
32 

7 
33 
33 
35 
16 
16 
17 
16 

1 
23 


It  may  be  noted  under  the  treatment  with  Fowler's  solution  that  this  is 
given  as  a  regular  treatment  for  certain  phases  of  the  disease,  where  it  seems 
to  be  indicated,  and  as  a  special  treatment  in  cases  of  lepromatltis  (leprous 
bacillemia)  In  which  ailment  it  seems  to  be  especially  efficacious  in  conjunc- 
tion, of  course,  with  local  remedial  measures,  such  as  cooling  lotions  and  baths. 

Cases  on  tonsillar  cauterization  and  other  treatments  for  tonsillar  affections 
number  53. 

Those  include  phenol,  0.  P.  neutralized  with  alcohol,  copper  sulphate  applied 
with  pencil,  and  other  astringent  and  antiseptic  applications. 

Cases  of  leprous  rhinitis  treated  with  various  suitable  applications  princi- 
pally through  atomlzation  number  96. 

Personal  calls  made  by  the  physician  under  respective  headings  below  num- 
ber as  follows: 


Baldwin  home- 
Bishop  home 

Hospital 


144 
240 
406 
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Bay  View  home 630 

General  settlement 2. 190 

Prescriptions  filled  at  Ealaupnpa  dispensary 10, 875 

Prescriptions  filled  at  hospital 1,001 

Prescriptions  filled  at  Bishop  home 630 

Prescriptions  filled  at  Baldwin  home 1, 344 

Aseptic  surgical  dressings  at  dispensary 2,  d24 

Aseptic  surgical  dressings  at  hospital 5, 676 

Aseptic  surgical  dressings  at  Baldwin  home 8, 002 

Aseptic  surgical  dressings  at  Bishop  home 7,248 

Under  surgical  procedures  may  be  noted  the  following: 

Major  operations 36 

Minor  operations 226 

Regular  bacteriological  examinaticns  of  patients  under  treatment  to  de- 
termine progress  made  has  been  a  regular  procedure,  and  in  pursuance  with 
this  custom  I  note  48  patients  so  examined  during  the  period.  Each  of  above 
patients  has  been  snipped  regularly  on  an  average  of  every  six  weeks. 

Other  bacteriological  examinations  to  determine  or  otherwise  the  presence  of 
tuberculosis  number  7.  The  patients  so  examined  number  3.  Other  bac- 
teriological examinations  for  various  intercurrent  infections  number  18. 

Milk  has  been  supplied  regularly  by  the  milk  man  and  carrier  to  the  Bishop 
and  Bay  View  homes.  In  addition  to  this  milk  permits  have  been  issued  to 
patients  outside  of  the  homes  numbering  104. 

BECAPrrULATION. 

Total  number  of  patients  on  chaulmoogra  oil  in  some  form,  including 

hypodermic  medication 276 

Total  number  of  patients  on  special  treatments 865 

Total  number  of  major  operations 35 

Total  number  of  minor  operations 226 

Grand  total  of  cases  treated  medicinally  and  surgically  for  the  diseases  in 
the  period  of  this  report 001 

Total  number  of  gallons  of  milk  supplied  to  the  two  above-mentioned 
homes  and  general  settlement  during  the  period • 2, 737 

BaJneotfierapy. — Bathing  facilities  are  supplied  in  each  of  the  various  homes 
as  well  as  for  the  general  settlement,  for  which  purpose  plain  hot  water  and 
medicated  baths  are  constantly  available  and  much  appreciated  by  the  general 
run  of  patients  here. 

Medicated  baths  consist  principally  of  eucalyptus  decoction  and  some  one  of 
the  various  sulphur  compounds,  the  latter  principally  for  scabies  infection. 

In  connection  with  the  above  it  may  be  noted  that  tar  and  other  medicated 
soaps  are  dispensed  regularly  for  those  availing  themselves  of  the  bathhouse 
facilities,  and  also  to  private  homes  where  many  have  their  own  private  bath- 
houses. 

GENSRAL  HOSPTTALi 

Number  of  inmates  June  30,  1917 51 

Cases  admitted  during  the  period : 

Medical ^ 82 

Surgical 28 

60 


Number  of  deaths 14 

Number  of  discharged 77 


111 
91 


Number  of  inmates  June  30,  1918 20 

Number  of  prescriptions  filled 1, 001 

Number  of  postoperative  and  other  surgical  dressings 5, 676 
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Number  of  operations  performed: 

Major 28 

Minor 103 

131 

Greatest  number  of  inmates  any  one  time  during  the  period 51 

Number  of  patients  treated  medicinally  for  the  disease 26 

Number  of  patients  treated  surgically  for  the  disease 181 

In  connection  with  the  above  hospital  report  it  should  be  noted  that  while  the 
greatest  number  of  Inmates  at  any  one  time  in  the  hospital  for  the  period  of 
this  report  numbered  51,  28  of  these  were  removed  to  the  Bay  View  home 
when  this  new  home  was  opened  on  July  6,  1915,  or  five  days  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  of  this  report,  leaving  28  inmates  of  the  hospital  after  the 
eth  of  July,  1917. 

A  number  of  minor  surgical  operations  are  performed  in  the  hospital,  whom 
it  is  not  required  to  admit  there  for  residence  temporarily,  while  an  almost 
equal  number  of  minor  surgical  cases  are  operated  upon  at  the  Kaluapapa 
dispensary  operating  room,  and  a  few  major  surgical  operations  are  performed 
in  private  dwellings. 

NXmSLINQ  HOSPITAL. 

The  following  data  with  reference  to  the  Nursling  Hospital  may  be  noted : 


Female. 


Total 


Number  of  babies  June  30, 1917. 
Bom  during  the  period 


Deaths  during  the  period 

Btfllborn 

Number  of  babies  discharged  during  the  period: 

To  Boys' Home.  Kalihl 

To  Eapiolani  Girls'  Home 

Relatiye  outside 

Number  of  babies  June  30  1918 


ao 

15 


35 

6 

} 

11 

7 

18 

4 

0 

85 


The  matron  and  nurses  at  the  Nursling  Hospital  have  been  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  give  the  best  care  possible  to  the  inmates  of  this  institution.  Six  of 
the  total  deaths  during  the  period  were  due  to  enteric  infections,  which,  it  is 
well  known,  are  especially  severe  when  attacking  Infants  on  artificial  diet,  when 
the  same  have  been  from  birth  removed  from  mother  or  wet  nurse. 

Three  cases  of  acute  Infantile  marasmus  are  noted  among  the  causes  of  death 
in  the  above  total,  which  condition  is  frequently  met  with,  as  also  noted  in 
previous  reports,  among  children  born  here.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  among 
those  above  noted  as  discharged,  and  also  those  remaining  in  the  nursery  at 
the  date  of  this  report,  all  appear  to  be  healthy  and  robust  youngsters. 

The  Nursling  Hospital  was  constructed  and  first  occupied  September  17,  1908, 
and  since  that  date  all  infants  born  have  been  segregated  immediately  upon 
birth  and  taken  care  of  in  this  institution  until  sufficiently  old  to  be  removed 
to  one  of  the  various  homes  in  Honolulu. 

The  following  data  will  illustrate  at  a  glance  the  value  of  this  institution, 
showing  the  great  difference  between  the  number  of  children  Infected  with  the 
disease  since  this  system  of  segregation  was  instituted,  as  against  the  number 
infected  previous  to  that  time  under  the  old  system : 
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I'llU] 


^mnber  of  chUdren  admitted  In  the  NnraltDg  Hospita]  fram  iti 


opening  September  17, 1Q08.  to  the  preeent  time . 
«mber  of  above  infected  with  the  disease . . 


^  nof  e(j  tj^,  ^sroenta^  infected  of  those  segregated  from  hirthin  ttie'  NainK 

[  !f'  ^5^<^>er?oUldinmbm'ln'the's^ 
^  ute  Bar  r.  tion  of  above  segrecatian 


fnmber  of  above  innoted  with  the  disease. 


tha  y,       ""Percentage  mfected  of  those  bom  in  the  settlement  previous  to 

'"^  Ao^itij:  institu&on  of  above  segresation 

}rBnd  total  number  of  children  bom  in  the  settlement  fhmi 

^V*^  ^"^Jl  3raSFt«S  nimLr  of  cWidien  tafe^ 

''.^.  nh.ieL'Jrand  total  percentage  infected 

*^  Ht  tile  r.^Average  of  births  in  the  settlement  for  the  last  10  years,  or 

'^limin^  •"™*'P«°*^°'""**^ 


Percent* 
age. 


aOOM 


.IIM 


.oeas 


02 


114 

15 


196 
15 


Female. 


104 

10 


176 
11 


Total. 


Jl«7 

1 


SIS 
95 


374 
35 


>  Of  the  total  above  noted  of  187  admittanoes,  8  males,  8  females,  a  total  of  11  were  bom  previous 
to  the  opentaig  of  the  nursery,  and  are  therefore  not  figured  in  percentage  of  those  infseted  since  inception 
of  nursery. 

New  Bay  View  Home, — These  buildings  are  a  credit  to  any  institution,  and 
when  all  of  the  various  buildings  constituting  this  home  are  completed  there 
will  be  accommodation  for  96  without  overcrowding  in  the  least 

There  are  at  present — July  1, 1918 — 66  inmates,  41  males  and  25  females,  and 
the  institutions  is  under  the  immediate  and  efficient  management  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hart 

EpidemicB, — Happily,  no  epidemics  have  to  be  recorded  for  the  period  of  this 
report,  although  it  will  probably  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  infection  of 
influenza,  which  is  now  raging  on  some  of  the  other  islands,  from  making  its 
appearance  here  in  the  near  future. 

New  inmates, — Under  the  above  heading  I  have  the  following  to  record : 

Eighty-nine  inmates  entered  the  settlement  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
repc  t. 


From  Kalihi  Hospital,  Oct.  6, 1017 ... . 
From  Kalihi  Hospital,  June  &,  1918... 
Fram  Leeward  Molokai,  May  2. 1018. . . 
"    ~-\  Leeward  Molokai,  May  28, 1018. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


50 
87 

1 
1 


From  Leeward  Molokai  two  suspects — one  male,  one  female — voluntarily 
waived  examination  at  Kalihi  and  entered  settlement  May  2  and  May  23, 
1918.  They  were  not  either  of  them  advanced  cases,  but  still  showed  unmis* 
takable  signs  of  the  disease,  and  bacteriological  examinations  of  the  same 
proved  positive. 

One  of  the  new  inmates  who  entered  the  settlement  October  6,  1917,  male, 
and  who  was  about  to  have  been  paroled  while  in  Kalihi,  was  on  November 
15,  1917,  examined  by  Drs.  Hollmann  and  myself,  and  paroled  on  December 
e.  1917. 

Sanitation  and  hygiene, — A  great  amount  of  necessary  work  has  been  carried 
on  in  this  department,  details  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  table  below. 

Reexamination, — It  may  be  of  interest  as  well  as  of  considerable  referential 
and  statistical  value  to  here  review  the  total  number  of  reexaminations  of 
lepers  of  the  Molokai  Leper  Settlement  made  since  my  incumbency  here  in 
1902,  both  of  those  segregated  and  sent  to  KaliM  receiving  station  for  re- 
examination, and  also  of  those  examined  here  at  the  Molokai  institution, 
together  with  results  and  data  relating  to  the  same: 

FIB8T. 

Date:  1903. 

Residence:  Leper  Settlement.  Molokai. 

Place  of  reexamination:  Leper  Sottlement,  MolokaL 
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Board  of  examining  physicians :  Drs.  McDonald  and  Goodhue. 
Number  reexamined,  54. 
Results : 

Nonleprous,  male,  0;  female,  1;  paroled,  male,  8;  female,  3;  total,  12. 

Leprous,  42. 

SBCONB. 

Date:  1906.' 

Residence:  Leper  Settlement,  Molokal. 

Place  of  reexamination :  Kallhi  receiving  station. 

Board  of  examining  physicians:  Kalihi, 

Number  reexamined:   li 

Results:   All  declared   leprous.' 

THIED. 

Date:  1908. 

Residence:  Leper  Settlement,  Molokai. 

Place  of  reexamination :  Kalihi  receiving  station. 

Board  of  examining  physicians:  Same  as  above  noted  for  100& 

Number  reexamined:  16. 

Results:  Paroled,  male,  10;  female.  6;  total,  16. 

FOTJBTH. 

Date:  1909. 

Residence:   Leper  Settlement,   Bfolokai. 

Place  of  reexamination:  Leper  Settlement,  Molokai. 

Board  of  examining  physicians :  Drs.  Wayson,  Hayes,  and  Goodliuei. 

Number  reexamined:  140. 

Results : 

Declared  nonleprous,  male,  1;  female,  1, 

Paroled,  male,  89;  female,  16;  total.  55. 

Leprous,  84. 

*  FIFTH. 

Date:  1918. 

Residence,  Leper  Settlement,  Molokai. 

Place  of  reexamination :  Leper  Settlement,  Molokai. 

Board  of  examining  physicians :  Drs.  McCoy,  Barnes,  and  Jackson. 

Number  reexamineiS:  22. 

Results : 

Declared  nonleprous,  male,  1;  female,  2;  total,  3. 

Paroled,  male,  4;  female,  2;  total  6. 

Leprous,  13. 

SIXTH. 

Date:  1915. 

Residence:  Leper  Settlement,  Molokai. 

Place  of  reexamination :  Leper  Settlement,  Molokai. 

Board  of  examining  physicians :  Drs.  McCoy,  HoUmann,  and  Qoodhue. 

Number  reexamined:  33. 

Results : 

Declared  nonleprous,  male  1 ;  female,  1. 

Paroled,  male,  10;  female,  5;  total,  15. 

Leprous,  17. 


Date:  1917. 

Residence:  Leper  Settlement,  Molokai. 

Place  of  reexamination :  Leper  Settlement,  Molokai. 

Board  of  examining  physicians :  Drs.  Sanborn,  E.  S.  Goodhue,  and  W.  J.  €kx>d- 

•hue. 
Number  reexamined:  80. 

Declared  nonleprous,  male,  0;  female,  1;  total  1. 

Paroled,  male,  5;  female  7;  total  12. 

leprous,  17. 


^It  may  be  pertinent  here  to  note  that  out  of  the  12  patients  of  the  Leper  Settle- 
ment, Molokai,  sent  to  Kalihi  receiving  station  for  reezumination  in  19049,  selected 
by  myself  as  probably  nonleprous,  ana  there  declared  leprous  and  returned  to  the 
fe*?!'^.?®****™®"*  *«  leprous,  11  of  this  lot  were  again  sent  to  Kalihi  recefytnc  station 
tai  1908.  together  with  5  other  residents  of  the  Leper  Settlement,  Molokal,  and  ime  ttoe 
by  the  board  of  examining  physicians  declared  nonleprovs. 
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Results : 

The  follo^^ng  data  with  reference  to  reexaminations  both  at  Kallhl  Recelytng 
Station  and  at  Molokai  Leper  Settlement  may  here  be  noted : 

(1)  A.O.  (F)  Declared  leprons  at  Kallhl  Receiving  Station,  date  nnknowiiy 

but  previous  to  or  about  1897  was  sent  to  leper  settlement,  Molokai. 
Declared  nonleprous  In  1908  at  Molokai. 

(2)  J.N.  (M)  First  declared   leprous   at   Kalthi    Receiving   Station  In  1900. 

Sent  to  Kallhl  Receiving  Station  from  Molokai  Leper  Settlement  In 
1903  and  was  released,  and  later  returned  to  Molokai  Leper  Settlement 
In  1900  as  leprous. 
(8)  J.  K.  (M)  Declared  leprous  at  Kallhl  Receiving  Station  In  1896  and  sent 
to  Molokai  Leper  Settlement  Returned  to  Kallhl  Receiving  Station 
for  reexamination  in  1904  and  declared  nonleprous. 

(4)  S.  M.  (M)  Declared   leprous  at  Kalihi   Receiving   Station    (date  uncer- 

tain), but  about  1904  returned  to  Kallhl  Receiving  Station  for  reexami- 
nation from  Molokai  Leper  Settlement  and  declared  nonleprous  In 
1907. 

(5)  O.A.  (F)  Declared   leprous  In  1900  at  Kalihi   Receiving   Station.    Re- 

turned to  Kallhl  Receiving  Station  In  1908  from  Molokai  Settiement 
for  reexamination  and  again  declared  leprous  there.  In  190B  again 
sent  to  Kallhl  Receiving  Station  for  reexamination  and  declared  non- 
lq[)rous. 

(6)  J.K.  W.  (M)  Declared  leprous  at  Kalihi  Receiving  Station  between  1894 

and  1895  and  sent  to  Molokai  Leper  Settiement  Returned  4;o  Kallhl 
Receiving  Station  for  reexamination  and  declared  nonleprous  In  1908. 

(7)  P.  A.  (M)  Declared  leprous  In   1900  at  Kallhl  Receiving   Station.    Re- 

turned to  Kalihi  Receiving  Station  in  1903  for  reexamination  and  again 
declared  leprous.  After  six  years'  residence  at  Molokai  Leper  Settie- 
ment was  declared  nonleprous  In  reexamination  of  1909  at  Molokai 
Leper  Settiement 

(8)  P.  (M)  Declared  leprous  In  1906  at  Kallhl  Receiving  Station  and  sent  to 

Molokai  Leper  Setlement.  Declared  nonleprous  in  1909  at  Molokai 
I^ener  Settiement 

(9)  M.M.  (M)  Declared  leprous  In  1902  at  Kalihi  Receiving  Station  and  sent 

to  Molokai  Settiement.  Declared  nonleprous  In  1913  at  Molokai  Leper 
Settiement 

(10)  K.  L.  (F)  Bom  In  leper  settlement,  Molokai.    Declared  leprous,  date  un- 

certain.   Declared  nonleprous  In  1913  at  leper  settlement,  Molokai. 

(11)  O.M.  (F)  Bom   In   leper   settiement   Molokai.     Sent   to   Kalihi   Girls' 

Home  and  later  declared  leprous  at  Kallhl  Receiving  Station  In  1909 
and  sent  to  Molokai  Leper  Settlement. 

(12)  L.  (M)  Declared  leprous  In  1904  at  Kallhl  Receiving  Station  and  sent  to 

Molokfli  Leper  Settlement     Declared  nonleprous  in  1909  at  Molokai 

Leper  Settlement 
(18)  K.  (F)  Declared  leprous  In  1905  at  Kallhl  Receiving  Station  and  sent  to 

Molokai  Leper  Settiement    Declared  nonleprous  In  1917  at  Molokai 

liener  Settiement. 
The  remaining  patient  of  the  original  12  being  unwilling  to  make  the  trip 
to  Kallhl  In  1908  was  reexamined  at  leper  settiement,  Molokai,  In  1909  and 
also  declared  nonleprous. 

To  recapitulate : 

Total  number  reexamiikBd  from  1903  to  1918 813 

Total  number  declared  leprous^ 185 

Total  number  dediared  nonleprous 13 

Total  number  declared  nonleprous  (paroled) 115 


Grand  total  discharged 128 

Total  number  declared  nonleprous  returned  as  leprous 0 

Total  number  declared  nonleprous  (paroled)   returned  as 
leprous 5 


318 


Grand  total  returned  as  leprous ; 5 

Percentage  of  those  paroled  returned  as  leprous 0. 0434+ 

Grand  total  percentage  of  those  returned  as  leprous 0. 0390+ 
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Let  it  be  noted  of  the  total  of  313  cases  reexamined,  6  patients  are  to  be 
added  to  make  the  above  total,  who  were  sent  to  Kalihl  individually  at  different 
times  during  the  period. 

In  conclusion   I   wish  to  express  deep  appreciation  to  the  president  and 
members  of  the  board  of  health  for  uniform  support  and  courtesy ;  also  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  leper  settlement  for  his  cheerful  and  uniform,  cooperation. 
Respectfully, 

W.  J.  Goodhue,  M.  D. 

tJNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE. 

The  activities  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  were  as 
follows:  (1)  National  quarantine;  (2)  marine  hospital  relief;  (3) 
medical  examination  of  immigrants;  (4)  plague  laboratory;  (5) 
physical  examination  of  applicants  for  marine  licenses  and  other 
Government  positions. 

General. — During  the  year  7  vessels  arrived  with  histories  of 
having  had  smallpox  on  board  during  the  voyage,  while  3  vessels 
arrived  with  leprosy. 

A  total  of  609  vessels  were  boarded  and  inspected  upon  arrival 
at  ports  of  entry  as  follows:  Honolulu,  527;  Hilo,  34;  Kahului,  25; 
Manukona,  3 ;  Lahaina,  1 ;  and  Koloa,  12,  while  7  vessels  were  spoken 
and  passed  at  Honolulu  and  43  were  boarded  and  passed  on  medical 
officer's  certificates. 

Port  sanitary  statements  to  the  number  of  688  were  issued  to  de- 
parting vessels  at  Honolulu,  70  at  Hilo,  40  at  Kahului,  6  at  Mahu- 
kona,  3  at  Lahaina,  and  15  at  Koloa. 

Eight  Panama  Canal  Zone  bills  of  health  were  issued  at  the  sev- 
eral ports  during  the  year. 

A  few  statistics  in  this  connection  are  shown  in  the  following: 

Port  sanitary  statements  issued 688 

Crew  inspected 64,  546 

Passengers  Inspected 80, 930 

Vessels  inspected 609 

Vessels  disinfected  and  fumigated 180 

Contagious  diseases. — Of  vessels  which  arrived  during  the  year, 
127  had  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  on  board,  there  being  60 
cases  of  measles,  39  of  mumps,  1  of  diphtheria,  2  of  scarlet  fever,  3 
of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  2  of  pertussis,  19  of  varicella, 
109  of  tuberculosis,  14  of  typhoid  fever,  and  3  of  erysipelas. 

Of  this  number  there  occurred  amongst  the  personnel  of  trans- 
ports 55  cases  of  tuberculosis,  29  of  mumps,  29  of  measles,  2  of 
varicella,  and  9  of  dysentery. 

These  cases  were  mostly  removed  at  this  port  and  taken  to  the 
department  hospital,  while  those  occurring  on  other  vessels  were 
reported  to  the  board  of  health  and  passengers  detained  on  board 
until  the  cases  had  been  acted  upon  by  a  representative  from  that 
service. 

Deaths  on  arriving  vessels, — A  total  of  67  deaths  occurred  on 
vessels  at  this  port  during  the  year,  of  which  7  were  from  tuber- 
culosis, 2  apoplexy^  1  syphilis,  3  cancer,  4  beriberi,  14  pneumonia, 
1  fracture,  6  bronchitis,  3  rheumatism,  1  malnutrition,  6  heail  disease, 
1  stillborn,  1  asthenia,  1  smallpox,  1  intestinal  obstruction,  2  ulcer 
of  stomacn,  1  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  1  septicaemia,  1  suffoca- 
tion, and  1  from  gastritis. 
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Durinff  the  year  12  vessels  arrived  from  Atlantic  ports  by  way  of 
the  canal,  while  7  departed  from  the  islands  for  ports  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  reduction  of  57  vessels  as  com- 
pared with  the  record  of  the  preceding  year. 

Fumigation  for  mosquitoes. — Fumigation  for  the  destruction  of 
mosquitoes  of  vessels  from  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  (was  continued  during  the  year,  a  total  of 
14  vessels  being  thus  treated. 

Cremation, — The  remains  of  12  persons  were  cremated  at  the  quar- 
antine station  during  the  year,  tne  following  being  the  causes  of 
death,  namely  :,Leprosy,  5 ;  ptomaine  poisoning,  1 ;  typhoid  fever,  1 ; 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  2;  pneumonia,  2;  septicaemia,  1. 

Plague  on  the  island  of  Hawaii, — Plague  was  again  reported  only 
from  the  island  of  Hawaii.  Here  it  has  been  present  for  the  past  18 
years,  and,  as  in  the  past,  it  continued  to  remain  localized  to  the 
iHamakua  district. 

There  were  4  cases  of  human  plague  reported  during  the  year, 
with  a  fatal  termination  in  each  case. 

The  Territorial  board  of  health  instituted  the  most  energetic  meas- 
ures in  all  cases,  additional  rat  trappers  being  employed,  and  a  very 
extensive  poisoning  campaign  was  carried  out. 

There  were  24  plague-infected  rodents  obtained  during  the  year 
from  the  Hamakua  district^  of  which  2  were  found  in  July,  i  in 
August,  14  in  September,  4  m  October,  2  in  March,  and  1  in  May. 

Rat  campaign. — A  total  of  16,275  rats  and  mongoose  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  district  of  Honolulu  during  the  year,  of  which  16,006 
were  trapped,  104  were  killed  in  the  fumigation  of  vessels,  3  were 
found  dead  and  brought  in  by  outsiders,  27  were  shot  from  trees, 
while  136  mongoose  were  taken. 

This  was  a  decrease  of  1,256  rodents  from  the  number  obtained 
the  previous  year. 

Im/migration. — ^A  total  of  4,185  immigrants  were  inspected  at  this 
port  and  257  were  certified  for  diseases  or  disabilities  m  accordance 
with  the  immigration  law. 

NATIONAL  GUARD  OP  HAWAII. 

The  fiscal  period  ending  June  30,  1918,  was  imdoubtedly  the  most 
momentous  in  the  entire  history  of  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  was  the  drafting  into  Federal 
service  on  June  1,  1918,  of  the  First  and  Second  Ifegiments,  Ha- 
waiian Infantry,  National  Guard,  with  attached  medical  detachments. 

Another  prominent  feature,  although  greatly  overshadowed  by  the 
federalization  of  the  guard,  was  the  encampment  of  the  First  Ha- 
waiian Brigade  at  Kawailoa,  Oahu,  during  November,  1917,  this 
being  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Territory  when  such  a  large 
body  of  civilian  soldiers  had  been  congregated  in  one  camp. 

Probably  the  most  important  feature  during  the  year,  as  affects 
the  guard  in  the  future,  has  been  initial  steps  in  the  organization 
of  a  new  guard  regiment  and  a  company  of  Coast  Artillery.  Plans 
were  set  in  motion  for  this  new  organization  almost  before  the  First 
Begiment  had  moved  out  of  the  armory,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  new  regiment  will  be  a  reality  in  the  not  distant  future. 
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During  the  year  considerable  conflicting  information  was  reoeiyed 
in  the  office  of  the  adjutant  general  relatiye  to  the  federalization  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii.  A  majority  of  this  information 
pointed  to  the  nonfederalization  of  the  local  guard  organization, 
and  eyery  effort  was  made  by  all  loyal  Americans  in  the  Territory 
to  bring  about  the  eyent  of  June  1,  1918.  Information  was  receiyed 
in  the  office  of  tke  adjutant  general  to  the  effect  that  the  First  and 
Second  Regiments  were  to  be  federalized  June  1,  on  the  evening  of 
May  31,  at  about  8  o'clock. 

A  meeting  was  called  to  which  was  ^invited  field  And  staff  officers 
of  the  First  Re^ment,  and  the  matter  of  mobilization  discussed  for 
several  hours.  During  this  discussion,  it  developed  that  there  were 
a  number  of  officers  in  the  First  Regiment  whom  it  was  not  deemed 
expedient  to  take  into  Federal  service  with  the  organization.  These 
officers  were  discussed  at  considerable  length  and  the  meeting  re- 
solved itself  into  a  committee  to  act,  and  the  field  and  staff  officers 
of  this  regiment  decided  on  their  own  re^mental  organization.  ^ 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Second  Regiment  and  the  majors 
conmianding  the  battalions  on  Maui  and  Kauai  met  in  the  office  of 
the  adjutant  general  the  morning  of  June  1,  and  took  similar  action 
on  the  Second  Regiment,  a  few  conges  being  made  in  this  organiza- 
tion. ^ 

It  is  believed  that  the  action  referred  to  in  the  two  preceding  para- 
graphs was  the  only  logical  action  and  gave  to  the  organizations 
drafted  into  Federal  service  the  best  available  roster  of  officers. 

The  following  figures  show  the  strength  of  the  two  regiments  as 
drafted  into  Federal  service,  including  medical  personnel : 


Offlccn. 

Enlisted  HMO. 

Reported. 

Ejected, 

Accepted. 

Reported. 

Rejected. 

Accepted. 

iK2 
5S 

0 

4 

1,384 
i;741 

S8 

1,017 
i;468 

These  figures  show  that  exactly  20  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  men 
were  rejected,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  this  percentage 
was  physically  unfit,  as  a  number  of  the  rejections  were  made  due 
to  the  hict  that  the  men  had  served  a  prison  sentence.  A  number  of 
these  same  men  who  were  rejected  in  the  guard  organization  have 
since  been  drafted  into  Federal  service  through  Uie  selective-draft 
operation,  it  bein^  apparent  that  the  regulations  are  less  stringent 
than  those  governing  the  federalization  of  National  Guard  organi- 
zations. 

The  organizations  not  called  into  Federal  service  are  the  engineer 
company,  the  signal  corps  company,  the  cavalry  troop,  brigadenead- 
quarters,  dental  corps,  and  stan  cori>s  and  departments. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  this  office  that  the  cavalry  troop 
which  is  located  on  the  Parker  Ranch  at  Kamuela,  Hawaii,  be  dis- 
banded, and  it  is  probable  that  sudi  action  will  be  approved  by  the 
War  Department    The  reason  for  this  recommendation  is  the  fact 
that  the  troop  of  cavalry  has  long  since  ceased  to  take  any  interest 
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in  military  work,  largely  a  result  of  the  management  of  the  ranch 
havinff  undertaken  extensive  agricultural  ot>erations  in  connection 
with  die  war. 

The  work  of  mobilization  of  the  First  Infantry  was  quickly  accom- 
plished, the  organization  going  into  company  rendezvous  at  the 
armory  the  morning  of  June  1  and  moving  into  Camp  Armstrong 
the  morning  of  June  5.  This  latter  movement  could  easily  have  been 
consummated  on  the  2d  or  3d  of  June  had  same  been  desired  by  the 
Army  authorities. 

The  task  of  bringing  the  Second  Infantry  into  Honolulu  for 
mobilization  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  Territorial  quartermaster 
and  his  corps.  A  schedule  was  quickly  arranged  and  carried  out  as 
arranged.  The  troops  commenced  arriving  m  Honolulu  on  June 
8,  and  continued  to  arrive  by  each  succeeding  interisland  steamer 
until  June  18. 

ANNUAL  ENCAMPMENT. 

The  annual  encampment  for  1917  was  held  at  Kawailoa,  Oahu, 
from  November  9  to  80,  inclusive,  each  organization  in  the  entire 
brigade  being  in  camp  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  15  days.  A 
large  corps  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  was  detailed  to 
the  work  of  instructing  the  two  Infantry  regiments  and  troop  of 
Cavalry,  and  a  great  deal  of  benefit  resulted  from  this  encampment. 
Many  errors  occurred  which  were  corrected  as  rapidljr.  as  possible, 
and  following  the  encampment,  an  officers'  school  was  mstituted  two 
nights  each  week,  and  continued  until  federalization  became  an 
assured  fact.  These  schools,  conducted  by  Maj.  E.  F.  Witsell, 
United  States  Army,  senior  inspector-instructor,  covered  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  and  resulted  in  the  National  Guard  being  called 
into  Federal  service  in  a  much  more  efficient  condition  than  would 
have  been  possible  at  an  earlier  date. 

NEW  GUARD  ORGANIZATION. 

The  contemplated  organization  of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  which 
incidentally  is  numbered  the  Fifth  on  ,  account  of  the  Hawaiian 
National  Guard  having  previously  boasted  a  First,  Second,  Third, 
and  Fourth  Regiment,  will  be  distributed  throughout  the  entire 
Territory. 

It  is  proposed  at  the  present  time  to  place  one  battalion  on  the  island 
of  Hawaii  in  the  vicinity  of  Hilo,  with  the  balance  of  the  regiment  in 
Honolulu,  excepting  two  companies,  one  on  Maui  and  one  on  Kauai. 

Under  the  regulations  laid  down  in  circulars  No.  8  and  No.  8  of 
the  militia  bureau,  1918  series,  the  new  regiment  will  not  be  called 
upon  for  over-seas  service^  but  will  be  held  for  home  defense  only* 
This  fact  should  prove  a  big  factor  in  recruiting  the  organisation  up 
to  the  desired  strength. 

UNITS  NOV  FEDERALIZED. 

The  organizations  remaining  with  the  Territory  after  mobilization 
of  the  first  and  second  regiments  are. the  brigade  headquarters,  staff 
corps  and  departments,  signal  corps  company,  corps  of  engineers,  and 
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troop  of  cavalry.  It  is  probable  that  a  reoommendation  for  the  dis- 
banament  of  the  engineer  corps  will  be  made  later,  as  this  organiza- 
tion has  never  been  efficient.  By  the  disbanding  of  the  engineers 
and  cavalry  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
over  a  large  amount  of  equipment  that  could  probably  be  used  to 
good  advantage  elsewhere.  JBrigade  headquarters  should  now  be 
disbanded  for  the  reason  that  the  brigade  organization  is  gone.  Staff 
corps  and  departments  will  continue  to  function  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  regiment  and  coast  artillery. 

PRESENT   STRENGTH. 

-The  strength  of  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii  June  80,  1918,  is: 
Officers,  26;  enlisted  men,  829. 

UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL-REVENUE  SERVICE. 

During  the  half  month  between  the  organization  of  Territorial 

{government  and  the  beginning  of  the  first  complete  fiscal  year  the  col- 
ections  amounted  to  $7,454.80. 
The  following  tables  show  the  statistics  in  regard  to  this  service: 

Special  tax  stamps  and  certificates  of  reffistry  issued. 


Rectifiers  of  less  than  500  barrels  per  annum 5 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers ± 65 

Retail  liquor  dealers 201 

Wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors 2 

RetaU  deal^s  in  malt  liquors 3 

Brewers  of  500  barrels  or  more  per  annum 1 

Brewers  of  less  than  500  barrels  per  annum 1 

Wholesale  dealers  In  uncolored  oleomargarine 1 

Manufacturers  of  playing  cards 3 

Wholesale  dealers  in  denatured  alcohol 2 

Manufacturers  of  cigars 1 

Licensed  organizations  to  collect  foreign  income 16 

Brokers 39 

•  Customhouse  brokers 10 

Pawnbrokers 8 

Shipbrokers 7 

Proprietor  of  theaters,  at  $12.50 21 

Proprietor  of  theaters,  at  |25.00 9 

Proprietor  of  theaters,  at  $37.50 5 

Proprietor  of  theaters,  at  $60.00 13 

Proprietor  of  theaters,  at  $75.00 10 

Proprietor  of  theaters,  at  $100 5 

Proprietor  of  public  exhibitions 39 

Proprietor  of  billiard  and  pool  rooms • 180 

Manufacturers  of  cigars,  at  $2.00 1 

Importers  and  manufacturers  of  narcotics 1 

Druggists  and  dispensaries 68 

Physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarians 179 

Total 886 
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1917 


1918 


Total,  1901- 
191& 


GoDections  on  lists 

Fennentod  liquors 

Distilled  spirits 

CigBTB  ana  cigarettes 

Tobacco  and  snuff 

Special  taxes,  regular. 

Special  tax  Oct.  22, 1914 

Special  taxes  on  narcotics 

riaying  cards 

Documentary  stamps  (June  18, 1898). 
Documentary  stamps  (Oct.  22, 1914).. 
Proprietary  stamps  (Oct.  22, 1914).... 

Proprietary  stamps 

Oorporation  income  tax 

Individual  income  tax 

Wine  stamps  (Oct.  22, 1914) 

Opium  order  forms 

Bankers' special  taxes 

Capital  stock  tax 

War  excess  profits 

Estate  tax 

Wine. 


$18,964.00 

66,066.75 

49,846.06 

94.58 

2,366.00 

13,184.24 

8,372.41 

246.01 

764.08 


$1,464.22 
55,548.04 
192,547.75 
3,511.80 
19,287.50 
3,397.67 


1,647.75 


15,613.58 
128.75 


909,818.58 

363,880.70 

31,281.84 

20.30 

3,326.34 

50,721.13 


7,146,603.82 
1,484,700.18 


15.00 


Rectified  spirits 

Special  taxes,  Sept.  8, 1916 

Ppcumentary  stamp,  Sept.  8. 1916,  and  Oct.  3, 1917. 

War  tax  on  admissions  and  dues,  Oct.  3, 1917 

War  tax  public  utilities 

War  tax  MTerages,  Oct.  8, 1917 

War  excise  tax , 


67,764.49 
1,069.28 
7, 153. 18 


190,856.89 

330,047.73 

72,435.15 

100,788.25 

1,353.61 

3,666.25 

24,045.13 

39,847.25 


$101,583.55 

452,643.43 

621,760.42 

15,572.58 

64,683.63 

293,635.09 

35,386.96 

717.70 

16,385.77 

68,042.60 

92,804.86 

4,938.80 

11,267.34 

9,287,671.30 

2,040,759.49 

114,486.08 

124.80 

9,772.61 

171,578.02 

330,047.73 

72,435.15 

109,788.25 

1,353.61 

3,666.25 

24,045.13 

39,847.26 

67,764.49 

1,060.28 

7,153.18 


Tbtal. 


1,534,675.88 


9,686,840.94 


14,660,978.87 


UNITED  STATES  CLIMATOLOGICAL  SERVICE. 

All  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau  was  successfully 
accomplished  without  interruption,  and  considerable  progress  was 
made  on  a  number  of  new  projects.  The  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual 
publications  of  the  Hawaii  Section  were  maintained  regularly  as 
heretofore. 

The  cooperation  of  the  bureau  with  the  United  States  Navy,  where- 
by Honolulu  air  pressure,  temperature,  state  of  the  weather,  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  wind  are  sent  broadcast  via  wireless  four  times 
daily^  has  been  maintained  without  lapse. 

Daily  weather  reports  were  cabled  to  Honolulu  throughout  the 
year  from  Midway  Island  and  were  received  in  tabulated  form  as 
monthly  reports  by  mail  from  April,  May,  and  June  from  Fanning 
Island.  One  hundred  and  fifty  cooperative  stations  were  maintained 
throughout  the  year  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  all  of  which  recorded 
daily  rainfall  and  many  of  which  recorded  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum temperature,  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind,  character  of  the 
dailv  weather,  and  miscellaneous  phenomena  in  addition  to  rainfall. 

The  distribution  of  the  150  substations  of  the  section  follows: 
Hawaii,  47;  Kauai,  27;  Lanai,  1;  Maui,  33;  Molokai,  2;  Oahu,  40. 
Forty  of  these  observers  at  the  substations,  in  addition  to  their  faith- 
fully performed  duties  in  rendering  their  regular  monthly  reports, 
send  in  weekly  card  reports  on  weatner  and  crop  conditions  for  pub- 
lication in  the  weekly  bulletin  issued  from  the  Honolulu  office  oi  the 
Weather  Bureau.  These  are  distributed  as  follows:  Hawaii,  20; 
Kauai,  6;  Maui,  4;  Oahu,  10. 

Wind  velocity  records  were  maintained  throughout  the  year  at 
Haiku  Experiment  Station,  near  Haiku,  Maui;  Hawi  Mill,  Hawi, 
Hawaii,  and  at  the  weather  bureau  officis,  Honolulu.    Wind  velocity 
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studies  in  connection  with  these  records,  in  addition  to  consideration 
of  the  prevailing  winds  over  the  islaitds,  should  prove  to  be  valuable 
adjuncts  in  determining  the  relation  of  wind  to  vegetation. 

The  revised  form  or  the  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Beport  was 
continued  throughout  the  year  and  proved  to  be  quite  satisfactory 
for  the  use  intended.  A  distinct  change  in  the  form  of  the  monthly 
bulletin,  known  as  Climatological  Data,  was  introduced  in  the  May, 
1918,  issue,  which  is  thought  to  add  materially  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  publication — especially  for  comparison  purposes  with  like  months 
for  the  past  years. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  text  or  opening  page  of  the  May  issue 
of  the  report  mentioned,  and  to  the  ^  sums  and  means  "  by  islands 
appearing  in  the  bodies  of  the  tables. 

Twice  dailv  water  temperature  readings  were  made  at  Waikiki 
Beach,  Honolulu,  during  most  of  the  vear.  The  thermometers  were 
supplied  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  while  employees  of  the  Moana 
Hotel  made  the  readings  at  the  end  of  the  long  pier  extending  out 
from  near  the  bathhouse.  These  readings  shomd  prove  interesting 
to  all  tourists  and  residents. 

A  word  of  appreciation  is  due  to  all  those  who  cooperated  in  the 
valuable  climatolo^cal  work  at  the  150  substations,  as  well  as  those 
who  participated  in  the  special  cooperative  work,  representing  the 
United  States  Magnetic  Survey,  the  rTaval  Radio  Station^  Pearl  Har- 
bor, the  Eilauea  Volcano  Obsiervatoiy,  and  the  United  btates  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations  near  Haiku,  Maui,  and  at  GlenwMd. 
Hawaii. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

C  J.  MoOASTHr, 

Oovemor  of  HawaiL 
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APPENDIX. 


TERRITORIAL  REGISTER  AND  DIRBCTORT. 

TERRITORIAL  OFFICIALS. 

EXBCUTrVB. 


G.  J.  McCarthy,  sovemor. 

C.  P.  laukea,  secretary. 

Arthur  G.  Smith,^  attorney  general. 

Delbert  E.  Metsger,  treasurer. 

B.  G.  Riyenburgh,  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic lands. 

Lyman  H.  Bigelow,  superintendent  of 
public  worlQiL 


H.  W.  Kinney,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 

M.  G.  K.  Hopkins,  auditor. 

-W.  B.  Wall,  surveyor. 

W.  P.  Jarrett,  high  sheriff. 

John  F.  Stone,  private  secretary  to 
governor. 


DBUBGATB  TO  CONG] 

J.  K.  Kalanianaole. 

JUDICIAL. 


J.  L.  Coke,  chief  Justice  supreme  court 

R.  P.  Quurles,  associate  Justice  su- 
preme court 

S.  B.  Kemp,  associate  Justice  supreme 
court 

C.  W.  Ashford,  first  Judge,  first  circuit. 

W.  S.  Bdlngs,  second  Judge,  first  cir- 
cuit 

W.  H.  Heen,  third  Judge,  first  circuit 


L.  L.  Burr,  Judge  second  circuit  Wai- 

luku,  Maui. 
J.  W.  Thompson,  Judge  third  circuit, 

Kailua,  Hawaii. 
C.  K.  Qulnn,  Judge  fourth  circuit,  HUo, 

Hawaii. 
L.  A.  Dickey,  Judge  fifth  circuit,  Llhue, 

Kauai. 


LEGISLATIVE. 

fifenate.— C.  F.  Chlllingworth  (president),  A.  L.  Castle,  B.  W.  Qulnn,  S.  P. 
Correa,  R.  W.  Shingle,  M.  C.  Pacheco,  R.  H.  Makekau,  S.  L.  Desha,  Robert  Hind, 
G.  P.  Kamauoba,  H.  A.  Baldwin,  W.  T.  Robinson,  G.  P.  Cooke,  J.  H.  Coney, 
M.  A.  Mikaele. 

House.— Q,  L.  Holstein  (speaker),  C.  H.  QoolLe,  L.  Andrews,  J.  K.  Jarrett, 
C.  N.  Marquez,  T.  H.  Petrie,  G.  P.  Wilder,  R.  Ahuna,  E.  K.  Femandes,  Joseph 
Kalana,  D.  M.  Kupihea,  W.  EL  Miles,  W.  F.  Mossman,  H.  L.  Kawewehl,.  B.  da 
Silva,  N.  K.  Lyman,  B.  H.  Kelekollo,  J.  Leal,  E.  K.  Kaaua,  G.  K.  Kawaha,  A.  F. 
Tavares,  E.  Waiaholo,  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  L.  L.  Joseph,  M.  G.  Paschoal,  J.  J.  Walsh, 
J.  K.  Lota,  J.  K.  Kula,  C.  H.  Wilcox,  J.  de  C.  Jerves. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BOABD  OF  A0BICT7LTUBB  AND  FOBBSTBT. 

Arthur  H.  Rice  (president),  J.  M.  Dowsett,  W.  M.  Glffard,  A.  L.  C.  Atkinson. 
H.  M.  von  Hoit 

BOABDS  OF  AFPBAISntS. 

OaMi.— J.  E.  O'Connor,  F.  E.  Steere,  Irwin  H.  Beadle. 
HauxiH.—A,  S.  Le  Baron  Gumey,  Benjamin  ^tose,  Thomas  E  Cook. 

>  Barry  Irwin  wss  Appointed  oa  Angait  81  to  taecoed  Arthur  O.  Smith,  r«*ltB«d. 
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COMMISSIONERS    OF   B0UNDAB1X8. 

First  and  second  Judicial  circuits,  M.  D.  Monsarrat;  third  Judicial  circuit, 
J.  A.  Matthewman ;  fourth  Judicial  circuit,  W.  H.  Smith;  fifth  Judicial  circuit, 
L.  A.  Dickey. 

CIVIL  SEBVICE  COMMISSION  FOB  THE  CLASSIFIED  SEBVICE  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  HEALTH. 

F.  F.  Hedemann,  W.  C.  McGonagle,  W.  Wolters. 

BOABD  OF  BEGENTB  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  HAWAII. 

W.  R.  FarriDgtoD  (chairman),  Arthur  G.  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Asliford,  A.  Oart- 
ley,  C,  R.  Hemenway. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  DEEDS. 

California,  T.  W.  Hobron;  New  York,  Frank  R.  Benner,  Jr.;  Pennsylvania, 
Louis  Karstaedt;  Washington,  D.  0.,  G.  S.  Grossman;  Provinoe  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  Adolph  Mlchelson. 

BOABD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINEES. 

M.  E.  Grossman,  O.  E.  Wall. 

FAIB  COMMISSION. 

G.  H.  Angus,  H.  Rice,  J.  Henderson,  A.  H.  Casa 

COMMISSION    TO   INVESTIGATE   FEEBLE-MI NDEDNE88. 

F.  C.  Atherton,  W.  L.  Whitney,  A.  L.  Andrews,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Tfaayor,  MrSw 
F.  E.  Steere. 

COMMISSIONEBS  OF  FENCES. 

Oafctt.— Ewa  and  Walanae:  C.  A.  Brown,  B.  O.  White;  Waialua:  W.  B. 
Thomas,  R.  Kinney;  Honolulu:  J.  Markham. 

Hatoaii. — South  Kona:  L.  P.  Lincoln,  B.  K.  Kaaua,  A.  Haile;  Kau:  J.  T. 
Nakai,  G.  J.  Becker,  George  Campl)ell;  North  Kona:  A.  S.  Wall,  T.  Silva, 
J.  Kaelemakule ;  North  Kohala :  W.  S.  May,  B.  K.  Kanehalloa,  E.  K.  Aldna ; 
Puna :  G.  D.  Supe,  H.  J.  Lyman ;  Hamakua :  W.  J.  Rickard,  A.  L.  Moses,  J.  K. 
White. 

If aiii.—Makawao :  Edgar  Morton,  W.  Henning,  J.  B.  Pires;  Molokai:  H.  R.' 
Hitchcock,  J.  G.  Munro,  S.  Fuller. 

FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  D.  Dole  (chairman),  F.  B.  Blake,  C.  G.  Boclnis,  W.  H.  Hoogs,  Akalko 
Akana,  J.  Waterhouse,  Dr.  W.  D.  B«l«^wia,  C.  A.  Rice. 

COMMISSION   ON   GAME   AND  FUHEBOBE, 

Oahu.—n.  Goodiirg  Field,  A.  H.  RIO0. 
Hatoaii, — G.  J.  Richardson. 
Kauai,-^.  A.  Rice. 
Maui,—J>.  T.  Fleming. 

BOABD  OF  HABBOB  COMMISSIONEBS. 

L.  H.  Bigelow  (chairman  ex  officio),  D.  B.  Metzger,  N.  Watkins,  J.  Wakefield, 
W.  H.  McQ^Ian. 

BOABD  €J9  HEALTH. 

S.  S.  Paxson  (president),  Harry  Irwin  (ex  officio),  G.  P.  Denison,  F.  B. 
Trotter,  W.  C.  Hobdy,  J.  Markham,  G.  J.  WaUer,  Jr. 
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BOABD  OF  IMMIGKATION,  LABOB,  AND  STATISTICS. 

J^  H.  Wodehouse  (president),  F.  L.  Waldron,  A.  L.  G.  Atkinson,  M.  M.  John- 
son ;  R.  A.  Kearns,  commissioner  of  immigration. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  BOABD8. 

Honolulu,— A,  J.  Campbell,  F.  O.  Boyer,  A.  J.  Wlrtz,  F.  B.  Steere,  R.  B. 
Booth.     ^ 

Hawaii.— W.  J.  Stone,  D.  Ewaliko,  B.  K.  Baird,  H.  A.  Truslow,  James 
Webster. 

Kauai. — ^E.  E.  Mahlum,  H.  H.  Brodie,  J.  H.  Moragne,  J.  M.  Lydgate. 

Maui.—W.  J.  Cooper,  G.  Freeland,  W,  A.  McKay,  G.  Weight,  W.  H.  Field. 

BOABD  OV  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

W.  L.  Whitney  (chairman),  V.  Franckx,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Macfarlane,  Mrs.  A. 
Lewis,  jr.,  C.  G.  Heiser,  Jr.,  Judge  W.  H.  Heen  (ex  officio),  Mrs.  B.  L.  Marx. 

COMMISSIONEES  OF  INSANITY. 

G.  Herbert,  L.  J.  Warren,  O.  B.  Cooper. 

BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  LAHAINALUNA  SCHOOL. 

D.  C.  Lindsay  (chairman  ex  officio),  H.  McCubbln,  W.  D.  Baldwin,  C.  CI 
Orowell. 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  LIBRART  OF  HAWAH. 

C.  H.  Atherton  (president),  A.  Gartley,  Mrs.  E.  C.  McCandless,  W.  D. 
Westervelt,  F.  E.  Blake,  H.  B.  Restarick,  A.  Lewis. 

BOARDS  OF  LICENSE  COMMISSIONERS. 

Honolulu. — ^R.  A.  Cooke,  J.  O.  Carter,  C.  A.  Long,  L.  M.  Vetlesen,  F.  D. 
Lowrey. 

Hawaii,— a.  C.  White,  R.  T.  Guard,  J.  A.  M.  Osorio,  S.  P.  Woods,  J.  T.  Moir. 

Maui.—D.  C.  Lindsay,  C.  D.  Lufkin,  T.  B.  Lyons,  D.  H.  Case,  W.  F.  Kaae. 

Kauai,— B,  D.  Baldwin,  W.  D.  McBryde,  G.  N.  Wilcox,  W.  H.  Rice,  sr., 
W.  F.  Sanborn. 

LOAN  FUND  OOMMTSSIONS. 

Oahu,—lj.  H.  Bigelow  (<Aalnnan  ex  officio),  J.  J.  Fern  (ex  officio),  A.  D. 
Castro,  E.  G.  Duisenberg,  Lester  Petrie. 

Hawaii,— h.  H.  Bigelow  (chairman  ex  officio),  P.  W.  P.  Bluett,  F.  R.  Green- 
well,  O.  L.  Sorenson,  H.  B.  Mariner,  A.  C.  Wheeler. 

Maui,—L,  H.  Bigelow  (chairman  ex  officio),  P.  Cockett,  R.  A.  Wadsworth, 
W.  F.  Pogue. 

Kauai. — L.  H.  Bigelow  (chairman  ex  officio),  H.  D.  Wlshard,  A.  Menefoglio, 

F.  Gay,  W.  D.  McBryde. 

'  DISTRICT  MAOISTRAmt. 

Oahu. — ^Honolulu :  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  A.  D.  Larnach ;  Ewa :  S.  Hookano ;  Koolau- 
loa:  J.  L.  Paoo;  Waialua:  E.  Hore,  W.  S.  Wond;  Koolaupoko:  J.  K.  Paele, 
H.  C.  Adams ;  Waianae :  B.  P.  Zablan. 

Hawaii.— South  Kona :  R.  Makahalupa ;  South  Hilo :  T.  B.  M.  Osorio,  W.  H. 
Smith ;  North  Kohala :  R.  H.  Atkins ;  North  Kona ;  D.  K.  Baker ;  Puna :  J.  S. 
Ferry,  S.  H.  Haaheo ;  Kan :  W.  H.  Hayselden ;  South  Kohala :  T.  N.  Naleilehua ; 
North  Hilo:  E.  K.  Simmons;  Hamakua:  Henry  Hall,  M.  S.  Botelho. 

JCflwai.— Lihue:  J.  L.  Hjorth,  J.  H.  Kaiwi ;  Waimea:  C.  B.  Hofgaard,  J.  K. 
Kapuniai;  Kawaihau:  R.  Puuki;  Hanalei:  W.  Huddy;  Koloa:  S.  K.  Kaulili. 

Maui. — ^Makawao:   J.   G.  Anjo,   G.  K.   Kunukau;   Hana:  H.   E.   Palakiko, 

G.  P.  Kauimakaole;  Lahaina:  C.  B.  Cockett;  Wailuku:  W.  A.  McKay,  H.  O. 
Mossman;  Molokai:  0.  C  Conradt;  Kalawao:  J.  D.  McVeigh. 
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BOABD  OF  ICBDIOAL  KZAl 

R.  W.  Bens,  O.  A.  Batten,  J.  R.  Jadd. 

NAVAL  MHITIA  BOAXDl 

S.  W.  Tay,  G.  T.  Wilder,  C.  D.  Bishop,  D.  Kalauokalani,  Jr^  L.  W.  BrandL 

BOABD  OF  EZAICINBBS  HI  OPTOICRBT. 

L.  B.  Gapps,  A.  Y.  Yee,  H.  K.  Hope. 

BOABD  OF  PHABICAOT. 

F.  F.  Hedemann,  A.  J.  Glgnoux,  H.  H.  Morehead. 

B0AB08  OF  FBIBON  IN8FB0T0B8. 

First  judicial  oirouU.—3,  W.  Waldron,  B.  H.  Wodehouse,  J.  M.  Dowsett 
Second  judicial  circuit.'-Q.  Freeland,  W.  Henning. 
Third  judicial  circuit.— lu  S.  Aungst,  S.  P.  Woods,  J.  Monsarrat 
Fourth  judicial  circuit.— Q.  Cool,  William  Weight,  C.  B.  Wright 
Fifth  judicial  circuit.— J.  M.  Lydgate,  A.  S.  Wilcox,  H.  Wolters. 

HAWAHAN   PBOMOnON   OOMXTrTEB. 

Hawaii,  J.  Henderson ;  Oahu,  A.  H.  Ford ;  Maui,  W.  O.  Aiken ;  Kanai,  W.  H. 
Rice. 

BOABD  OF  C0MMI68I0NBB8  OF  PUBLIC  ABCHITB8. 

C.  P.  laukea  (chairman  ex  oiDcio),  M.  M.  Scott,  A.  a.  M.  Bobertaon;  B.  C 

Lydecker  (librarian). 

BOABD  OF  COMMISeiONBBB  OF  FUBUO  INSTBTTCTION. 

Honolulu, — ^L.  O.  Blackman,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Richards. 
Hawaii.— BB.st  W.  H.  Smith ;  West,  Mrs.  B.  D.  Magnira 
Jfotti— D.  C.  Lindsay. 
Kauai. — ^E.  A.  Knndsen. 

BOABD  OF  FUBUO  LANDS. 

J.  W.  Waldron,  W.  H.  0.  Campbell,  A.  D.  Castro,  B.  Henrignes,  J.  F.  Brown, 
C.  A.  Rice. 

FUBUC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION. 

W.  T.  Garden  (chairman),  A.  J.  Gignonx,  W.  P.  Thomas. 

BOABD  OF  BEGISTBATION  OF  NUBSING. 

J.  R.  Judd,  G.  A.  Batten,  Miss  J.  M.  Dewar,  Miss  M.  Johnson,  Miss  E.  Dntot 

BOABDS  OF  BBGISTBATION. 

First  representative  district.— R.  T.  Guard  (chairman),  David  Hewahewa, 
J.  Vierra. 

Second  representative  district.— W.  P.  McDongall,  A.  G.  Patten,  W.  HL 
Lainaholo. 

Third  representative  district.— T.  Clark,  W.  B.  Bal.  Jr.,  J.  Ferreira. 

Fourth  and  fifth  representative  districts.— B.  F.  Chllllngworth  (chairman), 
A.  V.  Gear,  W.  W.  Buckle. 

SUfth  representative  district.-^.  Hjorth  (chairman),  W.  KaUwe,  J.  H.  K. 
ICaiwL 
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;     Fir$i  iudUHal  oirouU.—J,  Milton,  J.  H.  Fisher,  R.  B.  Booth. 

I      Second  judicial  circuit.— J,  N.  K.  Keola,  G.  D.  Lufkin,  George  Weight 

I      Third  judicial  cirouit-^W,  P.  McDongall,  G.  P.  Tujloch,  Arthur  StillmaiL 

Fourth  judicial  oircwMw — ^R.  A.  Xiucas,  W.  J.  Stone,  G.  M.  Hudson. 

Fifth  judicial  circuit.-^A.  Homer,  B.  M.  Gheatham,  J.  H.  Moragne. 

BOABD  OF  yCTSBIN ABT  KZAICIITSBS. 

Dr.  V.  A.  Norgaard,  J.  C.  Fitzgerald,  Dr.  W.  T.  Monsarrat 

WAIKIKI    SANITATION,    BBCLAICATION,    AND   IMFBOVKMCNT   COMHISfilON. 

L.  H.  Blgelow,  A.  S.  Gantin,  B.  O.  Rivenburgh,  A.  A.  Yonng,  GoL  O.  S. 
Bingham. 

FEDERAL  OFFiaALS. 
POST   OFTIGB   MEPABTMCNT. 

Inspector,  F.  W.  Yaille;  postmaster,  D.  H.  MacAdam;  assistant  postmastev, 
VV.  G.  Petersen. 

TSKASX7RT   DEPABTICENT. 

Customs  division, — Gollector,  M.  A.  Franklin;  special  deputy  collector,  R. 
Sharp. 

Internal-Revenue  Service. — Collector,  H.  Hathaway;  chief  deputy  collector, 
W.  G.  Ashley,  Jr. 

Public  Health  Service. — Surg.  F.  E.  Trotter;  leprosy  Investigation,  Surg. 
H.  T.  HoUmann. 

OEPABTMBNT   OF   AGRICX7LTUBE. 

Hawaii  Eofperiment  Station, — ^Agronomist  in  charge,  J.  M.  Westgate. 
Weather  Bureau. — Meteorologist  in  charge,  L.  H.  Dalngerfleld. 

DKPABTMSNT  OF  LABOB. 

Immigration  Service. — Inspector  in  charge,  R.  L.  Halsey. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  COMKEBCE. 

Lighthouse  Service. — Superintendent  of  lighthouses,  nineteenth  lighthouse 
district,  A.  £.  Arledge. 

GEOLOGICAL   8T7BVET. 

G.  T.  Bailey,  district  engineer  in  charge  Hawaii  district 

DEPABTICENT  OF  JX78TICE. 

United  states  district  court.—J.  B.  Poindexter,  H.  W.  Vaughan,  Judges; 
S.  C.  Huber,  district  attorney;  J.  J.  Banks,  assistant  district  attorney;  J.  J. 
Smiddy,  marshal;  A.  B.  Harris,  clerk. 

WAB  DEPABTMENT. 

Hawaiian  Depabtmunt. 
Brig.  Gen.  Augustus  P.  Blocksom,  United  States  Army,  commanding. 

Aides-de-camp.—Fir9t  Lieut.  Ghauncey  F.  Gleveland,  Infantry;  First  Lieut 
Philip  L.  Rice,  Infantry. 

Department  Staff. — Gol.  Henry  G.  Merrlam,  chief  of  staff;  MaJ.  Gharles  W.  G. 
Deering,  department  adjutant;  Gol.  Gharles  G.  Woodward,  department  inspec- 
tor; MaJ.  Ingram  M.  Stalnback,  department  Judge  advocate;  Gol.  Gonzalez  S. 
Bingham,  department  quartermaster;  Gol.  Rudolph  G.  Bbert,  department  sur- 
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geon ;  Lient  Col.  Robert  R.  Raymond,  department  engineer ;  Lieut  Ck)l.  Charles 
G.  Mettler,  department  ordnance  officer ;  Capt.  William  T.  Peyton,  acting  depart- 
ment signal  officer;  MaJ.  Richard  S.  Bryan,  department  sanitary  inspector; 
MaJ.  Jamed  D.  Dougherty,  officer  in  charge  of  militia  affairs. 

Additional  staff, — ^Maj.  Walter  L.  Reesman,  Dental  Corps,  dental  sargeon; 
Maj.  Charles  B.  Cooper,  medical  adviser  to  Governor -of  Hawaii;  Capt  Lloyd 

E.  Case,  department  veterinarian ;  Capt.  Frank  P.  Baldwin,  attending  sargeon ; 
Capt.  Nelson  H.  Duval,  assistant  to  department  engineer ;  Capt.  Fred  B.  Buck- 
ley, assistant  to  department  quartermaster ;  Capt.  Harry  E.  Murray,  inq)ector 
of  motor-driven  vehicles ;  Capt.  Richard  Bolton,  assistant  to  department  quarter- 
master; Capt.  Herbert  B.  Wescott,  department  reclamation  officer;  Capt 
William  A.  MacNichoU,  assistant  to  department  quartermaster;  Capt  ArcMe 
W.  Brown,  in  charge  of  war-risk-insurance  office  and  assistant  to  department 
adjutant;  Capt.  Harry  Q.  Field,  in  charge  of  selective-draft  work;  Capt 
William  G.  Allen,  assistant  to  constructing  quartermaster;  First  Lieut  Cyril 

F.  Damon,  assistant  to  chief  of  staff;  First  Lieut.  Edgar  Anderson,  assistant 
to  department  insurance  officer. 

Attached. — Lieut  Col.  George  J.  Oden,  department  casual  officer,  inspector  of 
small-arms  practice;  Capt  John  A.  Baird,  assistant  to  chief  of  staff;  Capt. 
Philip  Spalding,  assistant  to  chief  of  staff;  First  Lieut.  A.  S.  Hay  ward,  assist- 
ant to  chief  of  staff. 

First  Hawaiian  Brigade, — Col.  Earl  C.  Carnahan,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
commanding. 

Department  Hospital, — Col.  William  P.  Kendall,  Medical  Corps,  commanding. 

Coast  Defenses  of  Oahu, — Maj.  William  W.  Hicks,  C.  A.  C,  ^.  A,,  com- 
manding. 

Fort  Sfiafter,  H,  T.— Col.. William  C.  Bennett  Second  Infantry,  commanding. 

ScJtofleld  Barracks,  H.  T, — Col.  John  W.  Heard,  Fourth  Cavalry,  commanding. 

NAVAL  STATION. 

(Owing  to  censorship  restrictions  no  roster  of  officers  at  the  naval  station. 
Pearl  Harbor,  Is  available.) 

NATIONAL  OUAKD  OF  HAWAII. 

Gov.  C.  J.  McCarthy,  commander  in  chlet 
Col.  Will  Wayne,  the  adjutant  generaL 
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